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VOL. Il. 


INTRODUCTION, 


PLATO, in compofing the following books of Laws after his Republic, 
appears to have acted in perfect conformity to the genius of his philofophy, 
which every where afcends to things more univerfal and thence deicends to 
things more particular, and contends that the latter can only be accurately 
known by contemplating the former. As, therefore, in his Republic, or, 
the great polity, he affigned all things in common, fo here he diftributes 
land and a habitation, a wife and children, to every individual. 

The Athenian gueft, the chief {peaker in this Dialogue, is Plato himfeif, 
as is well obferved by the Greek Scholiaft, whom we have frequently cited 
in the Notes to the Republic. For this gueft obferves, in the courfe of the 
Laws, that he had already completed two polities; fo that either thefe 
muft be the polities of Plato, or, if this is not admitted, Plato will be the 
fame with the Athenian gueft. Plato, therefore, travelling to Crete, met 
near Cnoffus with Megillus the Lacedzemonian, and Clinias the Cretan, 
whom, together with nine others, the Cnoffians had invited to their country 
that they might there eftablifh a colony, build a city, and give ıt laws. 
Megillus then and Clinias, fays the Scholiaft, betook themfelves to the 
facred cavern of Jupiter, which was the moft holy of all others, and in 
which the moft venerable and arcane of the myfteries were performed ’. 
The Athenian gueft meeting with thefe two, and having afked them in 
what defign they were engaged, they replied, In the eftablifhment of laws. 
However, as they had been afked many things concerning laws by the 
gueft, and had by no means fatisfaQorily anfwered his queftions, and as 
he appeared to them to be well {killed in the fubject, they requeft him to 
affift them in framing laws for the city. 

The genius of Plato in compofing thefe laws is truly admirable; for, 
prompted by a philanthropy of which a refemblance has from time imme- 
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morial been rarely feen, he has devifed certain exhortatory introduétions, 
which he calls prefaces, to the feveral laws, that the citizens may be led by 
perfuafion, and not by terror, to act legally, and that they may fpontaneoufly 
obey the laws as paternal injunctions, and not unwillingly fulbmit to them as 
the mandates of a tyrant. The obfervation, therefore, of Seneca, that 
‘nothing can be more trifling, nothing more frigid, than a law with a proe 
logue,” is frigid and trifling in the extreme, when applied, as Seneca does 
apply it, to Plato’s prefaces to his Laws. But Seneca was ignorant of the 
benevolent intention of the divine philofopher, in this inftance, and perfeétly 
unfkilled in his doétrines. Can the objections, therefore, of {uch a Roman 
be of any weight againft fuch a Greek ? 

In fhort, Plato, in this work, appears to have moft happily blended the 
Socratic philanthropy with the Pythagoric intellectual elevation. Hence, 
befides an ealy accommodation to familiar difcourfe, and the ethical peculi- 
arity, in the tenth book, in perfeé&t conformity to the dogmas of the Pytha- 
goræans, he demonftrates the exiftence of the Gods and Providence, and 
fhows that the divinities poffe{s immutable perfection. This book, indeed, 
iwtay be confidered as forming one of the moft important parts of the 
writings of Plato, as it indifputably proves that he was a firm believer in 
the religion of his country, and that, when properly underftood, the theology 
of the Pagans is the ne plus ultra of fublimity. An introduction, therefore, 
of confiderable extent will be prefixed to that book, which I earneftly 
recommend to the diligent perufal of the liberal reader. 


> Senec. Epift. 94. 
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BOOK I. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


An ATHENIAN GUEST, 
CLINIAS the Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS the Lacedezemonian. 


mm 
1 JO you think, O guefts, that a God, or fome man, was the caufe of the 
eftablifhment of laws? 

Cin. A God, O gueft, a God, as it is moft juft to affert: with us, 
indeed, Jupiter; but, with the Lacedzemonians (whence originated this our 
gueft), I think, Apollo dictated the laws. Is it not fo? 

Mesci. It is. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, do you fpeak according to Homer, viz. 
that Minos * every year, for the {pace of nine years, went to converfe 
with his father, and eftablifhed laws for your cities, according to his 
conceptions? 

Cun. It is fo faid by us: and, likewife, that his brother Rhadamanthus 
(you have heard the name) was moft juft. We Cretans, therefore, fay 
that he obtained this praife, from his diftributing, at that time, things 
pertaining to juftice in a proper manner. 


* Minos was an intellectual hero, or, in other words, a hero who energized according to 
intellectual virtue; and, as he was illuminated by Jupiter, from whom he proceeded, he is on 
this account faid to have converfed with his father. For an ample account of heroes, fee the 
Notes to the Cratylus. 

GUEST. 
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Guest. His renown is indeed beautiful, and highly becoming the fon 
of Jupiter. But fince both you and this other have been educated in legal 
inftitutions of this kind, I perfuade myfelf, it will not be unpleafant to us 
to {peak and hear about the eftablifhment of cities and laws, at the fame 
time that we are proceeding on our journey. But the way from Cnoffus 
to the cavern ‘ and temple of Jupiter is, as we have heard, fufficiently long; 
and the refting-places along the road are, as it is proper they fhould be 
during the prefent hot weather, fhady, from their pofition under lofty 
trees. It will likewife be fuitable to our age, to reft in them frequently; 
and thus, by the allurements of difcourfe, render the whole of our journey 
ealy. 

Cun. Indeed, O gueft, in the courfe of our journey, we fhall meet in 
the groves with cyprefs trees of an admirable height and beauty, and 
meadows in which while we reft we may difcourfe. 

Gvest. You {peak rightly. 

Cun. Entirely fo. We fhall however fpeak with more confidence 
when we become fpectators of thefe. But let us now proceed on our 
journey with good fortune. 

Guest. Let it be fo. But inform me, why the law inftituted for you 
public feafts, gymnaftic exercifes, and the cuftom of ufing arms. 

Crin. I think, O gueft, that thefe particulars refpecting us may be 
apprehended with perfect eafe. For you fee that the nature of the whole 
region of Crete is not plain, like that of Theffaly. On this account, 
with them, horfes are more ufed, and, with us, courfes on foot. For this, 
irregularity of the ground is more adapted to the exercife of pedeftrial 
races. Hence, for this purpofe, it is neceffary that the arms fhould be 
lighter, that they may not hinder the race by their weight. But lightnefs 
of bows and arrows feems to be adapted to this purpofe. All thefe 
particulars, therefore, are fubfervient to our ufe in war; and the legiflator, 
as it appears to me, looking to this, eftablifhed every thing. For he 
feems to have inftituted public banquets, in confequence of perceiving 
that all men, when they engaged in war, were compelled by the thing 
itfelf, for the fake of their own defence, to feaft at that time together. 


* According to the Greek Scholiaft, not only the greateft myfteries of Jupiter but alfo thofe 
of the Curetes were performed in this cavern. B 
ut 
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But he appears to me to be charged with folly by the multitude, in con- 
fequence of their not having learnt that cities are perpetually at war with 
each other. But if during the time of war it is neceflary to feaft together 
for the fake of defence, and that certain governors and men governed 
fhould be the armed defenders of them, this alfo thould be done in the 
time of peace. For that which moft men call peace, is only a name; but, 
in reality, war is perpetually proclaimed according to nature, by all cities, 
againft all. And thus confidering, you will nearly find that the Cretan 
legiflator eftablifhed for us all the laws, both public and private, as if 
looking to war; and ordered them to defend thefe laws in fuch a manner 
as if nothing elfe was ufeful, either of poffeffions or ftudies, unlefs a man 
became victorious in war; and as confidering that all the goods of the 
vanquifhed become the property of the viétors. 

Guest. You appear to me, O gueft, to be well exercifed for the pur- 
pofe of explaining the Cretan laws. But explain this yet more clearly to 
me. For you feem to me to fay that a city is then well eftablifhed 
when it is fo conftituted as to be able to vanquith other cities in war. Is 
it not fo? 

Cri. It is perfectly fo; and I think that this our other gueft will be 
of the fame opinion. 

Mecit. How can a Lacedemonian, O divine man, anfwer otherwife? 

Guest. Whether, therefore, is this right from cities towards cities, but 
not from one village towards another? 

Crin. By no means. 

Guest. Is it therefore the fame? 

Cun, It is. 

Guest. But what then? Is it likewife the fame from one houfe ta 
another in the fame village, and from one man to another? 

Cun. The fame. 

Guest. But what fhall we fay of one man towards himielf? Shall we 
confider the relation as that of an enemy to an enemy? Or, how fhall we fay ? 

Cun. O Athenian gueft! for I am not willing to call you Attic, becuule 
you appear to me rather to deferve to be called by the furname ot the 
Goddefs Minerva*. For, rightly reducing the difcourfe to its principle, 


2 Alluding to Minerva being called the Goddefs of Wifdom. 
you 
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you render it more clear; and, by this mean, are able to find with facility 
that which has now been rightly afferted,—I mean, that all men are enemies 
to all, both publicly and privately, and likewife, that each individual is an 
enemy to himfelf. 

Guxzst. How do you fay, O wonderful man? 

Crin. This, O gueft; that for a man to vanquifh himfelf is the firft 
and beft of all victories, but to be vanquifhed by himfelf is a thing the moft 
fhameful and vile. For thefe things fignify that there is war in each of us 
again{t ourfelves. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us refume the difcourfe. For, fince each 
of us is either better or worfe than himfelf, whether fhall we fay that a 
houfe, a village, and a city, have this fame thing in them, or not? 

Cun. Do you mean that one is better, and the other worfe than itfelf? 

Guest. I do. 

Cxirn. Concerning this alfo you have rightly inquired. For this does 
not lefs happen to cities, but in the higheft degree. For, in thofe in which 
the better vanquifh the multitude and the worfe, fuch a city is with pro- 
priety faid to be better than itfelf, and may with the greateft juftice be 
praifed for fuch a victory. But the contrary muft be the cafe with a con- 
trary city. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, here, the worfe is at any time more excel- 
Jent than the better, muft be left uninveftigated; (for it would require a 
prolix difcuffion;) but I underftand what is at prefent aflerted by you, thus: 
That fometimes citizens who are allied to each other, and of the fame city, 
being unjuft and numerous, will fercibly attack the juft, being fewer in 
number, that they may fubjeé them to flavery; and that, when they con- 
quer, the city may be juftly faid to be inferior to itfelf, and at the fame 
time depraved, but, when they are conquered, better than itfelf, and good. 

Cuin. What is now faid, O gueft, is wonderful in the extreme ; but, at 
the fame time, thus to confefs is moft neceflary. 


Gurst. Come then, let us again confider this. Many brothers may be 


born from one father, and from one mother. Nor is it at all wonderful that 
the greater part of them fhould be unjuft, and the leffer juft. 

Cun. It is not wonderful. 

Guest. Nor will it be proper for me and you to inveftigate this, that 


when 
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when the bafe vanquifh, both the houfe and every kind of ailiance may be 
called inferior to themfelves, but better than themfelves when the bafe are 
vanquifhed. For we do not inveftigate thefe things at prefent for the fake 
of an elegant or inelegant arrangement of words, according to the man- 
ner of many, but for the fake of ditcovering what is natural re@titude and 
error concerning laws. 

Crin. You fpeak moft truly, O gueft. 

Merci. Ít appears to me, too, that what has hitherto been faid is beau- 
tiful. 

GueEsT. Let us befides confider this: Can any one become a judge of 
fuch brothers as we have juft {poken of? 

Crin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. Which therefore will be the better judge? he who cuts off 
thofe that are unworthy, and orders the worthy to govern themfelves? or 
he who cautes the worthy to govern, but fuffers the unworthy to live, when 
they are willing to be governed? But we will fay that a third is a judge 
with refpeé to virtue, if fuch a one can be found, who, receiving one dit- 
cordant alliance, will not deftroy any one, but, reconciling the difagreeing 
parties, will eftablith for them laws by which they may be enabled to pre- 
ferve friendfhip towards each other. 

Cun. Such a judge and legiflator will be by far the beft. 

Guest. And he will frame laws for them, by a¢ting in a manner con- 
trary to looking at war. 

Cun. This indeed is true. 

Guest. But what— Whether does he who aptly conftitutes a city look 
to external war, and by this mean principally adorn the lives of the citizens, 
or to the war produced within the city, which is called fedition, which 
every one would particularly wifh not to arife in his city ; and that, when 
it arifes, the city mav be liberated from it with the utmoft celerity ? 

Cun. It is evident that he would look to the latter. 

Guest. Whether would any one choofe that peace fhould be the refult 
of fedition, in confequence of one part of the citizens being deftroyed, 
and the other part being victorious, or rather that peace and friendthip 
fhould be the confequence of reconciliation, and thus the mind of the citi- 
zens be neceffarily dire€ted to external wars ? 

VOL. Il. C CLIN, 
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Cin. Every one would rather with that the latter fhould happen to his 
city, than the former. i 

Guest. Would not a legiflator in a fimilar manner? 

Crin. He would. 

Guest. Does not every one eftablith all laws for the fake of that 
tvhich is beft ? 

Crirn. How fhould he not ? 

Guest. But neither war nor fedition is the beft of things (for to be in want 
of thefe is execrable), but mutual peace and benevolence. Nor is that 
victory by which a city vanquithes itfelf, one of the beft of things, but it 
ranks among things neceffary. But to think that the beft ftate of a city 
confifts in fighting and conquering, is juft as if any one fhould think that 
a wearied body, when undergoing medicinal purification, then ated in the 
beft manner, but fhould pay no attention to a body which was not at all 
indigent of medical affiftance, And if any one thinks in a fimilar manner, 
either of the felicity of a city or of a private man, he will never become 
a politician, while he thus alone and primarily looks to external war; nor 
will he be an accurate legiflator, unlefs he eftablithes laws refpecting war 
for the fake of peace, rather than laws refpeéting peace for the fake of war. 

Cin. Thefe things, O gueft, appear in a certain refpec to be rightly 
faide But I fhould wonder to fir% any one contending that our laws, and 
likewife thofe of the Lacedemonians, were not with all poffible attention 
framed for the fake of war. 

Guest. Perhaps this is the cafe. We ought not, however, to inveftigate 
the prefent affair in a contentious but in a quiet manner; the grcateft diligence 
being employed, both by us and them, about things of this kind. Attend 
therefore to my difcourfe. In the firit place, we fhall adduce Tyrtzus ", who 
was by birth an Athenian, but afterwards a citizen of Lacedzemonia, and 
who moft of all men applied himfelf to thefe particulars.: “I fhall not 
then (fays he) confider that man as worthy of being mentioned, or of any 


2 Tyrtæus was an elegiac poet, lame, and defpifed by the Athenians. The Oracle of Apollo, 
however, ordered the Lacedemonians to ufe him as their general, in the war in which they 
were then engaged with the Meffenians. Tyrtzus therefore coming to Lacedzemon, and being 
infpired by the God, fo animated the Lacedzmonians that they vanquifhed the Mefienians. He 
flourifhed 684 years before Chrift. 

6 confequence, 
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confequence, though lie fhould be the moft wealthy of all men, and fhould 
poffefs abundance of goods (and he enumerates almoft all goods), who does 
not always conduct himfelf in the moft excellent manner in warlike 
affairs.” Thefe poems perhaps you alfo have heard. For this.other affo- 
ciate of ours is, I think, fatiated with them. 

Mesir. Entirely fo. 

Crin. And thefe alfo have reached us, being brought from Lacedx- 
monia. ; 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in common interrogate this poet thus: O 
moft divine poet, Tyrtzeus! for vou appear to us to be wife and good, 
becaufe you have in the higheft degree celebrated thofe who in the higheft 
degree excel in war. I, therefore, and this Clinias the Cnoffian, appear, 
very much to agree with you in this particular. But we with clearly to 
know, whether or not we fpeak about the fame men. Inform us, there- 
fore, whether you alfo as well as we are clearly of opinion, that there 
are two kinds of war? Or how do you fay? For I think that a man much 
worfe than Tyrtzeus would anfwer that there are two kinds; one, which 
we all denominate fedition, and which we confider as the moft grievous 
of all wars; but the other kind, I think, is that which we all confider as 
milder than the former, and which we employ againft thofe who do not 
belong to the city, and who are of a different tribe. 

Cin. How is it poflible he fhould anfwer otherwife ? 

Guest. Inform us, therefore, who were the men, and what the kind 
of war, in which you have fo tranfcendently praifed fome, and blamed 
others. For you appear to have praifed thofe that fought in external wars. 
Thus, you fay in your poems, that you can by no means endure thote 
who are not hardy enough to behold bloody flaughter, and to afpire after 
fierce battle, hand to hand. From this, O Tyrtzeus, we fhould infer, that 
you praife thofe who have been eminently illuftrious in waging external 
war. Shall we fay that Tyrtzus would grant this ? 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. But we, fince thefe are good, fhall affert that thofe are far better 
who evidently excel in the greateft war. We have too the poet Theognis ' 


* This poet flourithed about 549 years before Chrift, 
c2 a witnels 
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a witneis in our favour, who was a citizen of the Megarenfians in Sicily. 


For he favs: l E 
i Who faithful in infane fedition keeps, 
With filver and with ruddy gold may vie. 


We fay, therefore, that fuch a one will conduct himfelf in the mof 
difficult war in a manner nearly as much fuperior to the other, as juftice, 
temperance, and prudence, when conjoined with fortitude, are fuperior to 
fortitude alone. For no one can be found faithful and found in feditions, 
without the whole of virtue. But, as Tyrtieus fays, there are a great num- 
ber of mercenaries who fight intrepidly and die willingly in battle, moft 
of whom are ferocious, injurious, reproachful, and, with avery few ex- 
ceptions, are the moft ftupid of all men. But to what does all this tend ? 
And what did he perfpicuoufly intend to fignify by thefe affertions? It is 
evidently this, that both he who framed laws here from Jupiter, and every 
other legiflator who profits cities in the fimalleft degree, eftablifhes laws 
by always looking as much as poffible to the greateft virtue. But it is, as 
Theognis fays, confidence in dire events, which may be denominated per- 
fe& juftice. But that which Tyrtaus fo highly praifes is indeed beauti- 
ful, and opportunely celebrated by the poet; yet it may moft rightly be 
faid to be honourable, the fourth in number, and in power. 

Crin. Shall we, therefore, O gueft, rank our legiflator among remote 
legiflators ? 

Guest. Not him indeed, moft excellent man, but ourfelves, fince we 
are of opinion, that both Lycurgus and Minos eftablifhed all the laws in 
{.acedemon, and here, in confequence of efpecially dire&ting their atten- 
tion to war. 

Curn. In what manner then ought we to fpeak ? 

Guest. As truth and juftice, 1 think, require thofe fhould fpeak who 
difcourfe about a divine republic ; for fuch ought not to bé confidered as 
looking to a certain part of virtue, and that the moft abje@, but as regard- 
ing the whole of virtue, and inquiring after laws, according to the {fpecies 
of virtue ;—not, indeed, inveftigating thofe fpecies which many at preient 
propoie ; for, at prefent, every one propofes to inquire after that which 
he is principally in want of. Thus, one inquires about an inheritance, 
another about women who are left the only heirs, another about an injury, 

and 
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and others about ten thoufand things of a fimilar kind. But we fay that 
inquiries about laws rank among good inquiries, when they are fuch as we 
have juft now begun. And, indeed, I in every refpeét approve of the 
manner in which you have entered on the difcuffion of laws. For you are 
certainly right in beginning from virtue, and afferting that for its fake 
laws are framed. But you do not appear to me to be right in faying, that 
the legiflator framed all his laws by regarding a part of virtue, and this 
he leaft ; and this has been the caufe of all that was afterwards faid bv 
me. Are you, however, willing I fhould tell you in what manner I With 
you to diftinguifh in this affair ? 
Crin. Entirely fo. 


Guest. It is proper, O gueft, to afert that the laws of the Cretans are 
not rafhly approved by all men, and particularly by all the Greeks. For 
they are rightly framed, fince they render thofe who ufe then happy; and 
this becaufe they impart every good, But there are two kinds of goods, 
one human, and the other divine; and the former is fufpended from the 
latter. And if any city receives the greater goods, it alfo poffeffes the 
leffer ; but if not, itis deprived of both. But the leifer goods are thofe of 
which health is the leader, beauty the fecond in order, and ftrength for 
the courfe, and all the other motions pertaining to the body, the third. 
But riches rank in the fourth place, which are not blind!, but perceive 
acutely, if they follow prudence. However, that which is the firtt leader 
of all divine goods is prudence*., That which ranks in the fecond place 


* & Theophraftus (fays the Greek Scholiaft) obferves, that if wealth kad life, it would come 
only to the good. For every thing defires its proper good; but this is the good of wealth, to 
become an inftrument to the worthy: fince that which is the good of any thing is the object of 
defire to that thing, and this alfo is according to nature to it. But all things afpire after a dif- 
pofition according to nature. However, fince wealth is without life, it now alfo falls among 
the evil.” ‘O Oroppacros Onow' es Çun eixev ò wrouTes, Apos MovoUs av andre Tous ayabeuc’ txarto yap 
qeu oimetou EDieTas ayabou’ TouTo dE Two MrouT@ eat ayabov, TO Toig ayabors opyayov yiyvecbat: To yap Exact 
ayaboy, TOUTO KAIL EDETOV umapyet TOUTO 3” QUTU NAI RATS Qur’ WavTa de TNS MATA Cue OpeyeTa Az- 
Becsws* vuv de exeitn Ò mAouTOz oux exet Lunv, euTiTTE xar sig Tou; x2xov;.—Schol. Grzc. in Plat. p. 227. 

a Meaning intelleétual prudence, through which we obtain a knowledge of things good and 
advantageous, of things beautiful and the contrary; and which, in fhort, is the governor of 
man, referring cities and houfes, and the life of every individual, to a divine paradigm. Plato 
immediately after this calls it intelleét, becaufe it is generated from a pure and perfect in- 
tellect, 

after 
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after intellect is a temperate habit of the foul. From thefe mingled with 
fortitude, the third in order will be juftice. And the fourth will be forti- 
tude. All which are to be placed, according to nature before thofe human 
goods. A legiflator, therefore, ought to follow this order, and fhould com- 
mand the citizens to look to thefe divine goods in all their aétions. But, of 
thefe, human fhould be referred to divine goods, and all divine goods to 
their leader intelle@. After thefe things he ought to pay attention to the 
marriages of the citizens, and to the procreation and education of children, 
both male and female, and likewife to the young, and thofe who are ad- 
vancing to old age. Such too, among thefe, as behave well, he fhould 
honour as they deferve, but fhould reprobate in all the converfations of 
thefe, their pains, pleafures, and defires. He fhould likewife confider, and 
act asa guardian over, the ftudies of all lovers; and, through the laws, 
praife fuch as are worthy, and blame the contraries to thefe. With refpea 
to anger and fear, too, he will fhow what in each of ihefe is laudable, and 
what to be avoided ; likewife what perturbations are produced in the foul 
through misfortune, and what the means by which thefe are avoided in 
profperity. Laftly, he will fhow what paffions men are fubje&t to, through 
difeafe, war, poverty, or the contraries to thefe ; and in all fuch things he 
will teach and define what is beautiful, or otherwife, in the difpofition of 
each. After this, it is neceflary that the legiflator fhould pay attention to the 
pofiefions and expenfes of the citizens, fo as to know how they are con- 
ducted, together with focieties, and their diffolutions, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily inftituted ; where juftice is found among thefe, and where it is 
wanting; that by thefe means he may diftribute honours to thofe that obey the 
Jaws,and punith thofe who cannot be perfuaded to obey them. In the laft place, 
having inftituted every thing as far as to the end of every polity, it is necef- 
fary he fhould eftablifh the manner in which the monuments of the dead 
thould be raifed,'and what honours are to be paid to them. The legiflator, hav- 
ing eftablithed all thefe particulars, fhould place over them guardians, fome 
of whom conduét public affairs according to prudence, but others according 
to true opinion; fo that intelleé, binding all thefe together, may evince that 
the city follows temperance and juftice, and not riches or ambition. After 
this manner, O guefts, I have wifhed, and am now defirous, you would 
explain how all thefe particulars are to be found in thofe laws which are 
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called the laws of Jupiter, in thofe of Pythian Apollo, and in thofe which 
Minos and Lycurgus eftablifhed ; and how, being affumed in a certain 
order, they may become evident to one who is {killed in the legiflative 
{cience, either by art or from certain cuftoms, though to us they are by no 
means apparent, 

Crin. How then, O gueft, ought we to difcufs what follows? 

Guest. It appears to me that we ought to commence our difcuffion 
from the beginning (as we began to do); confidering in the firft place the 
purfuits of fortitude, and afterwards difcuffing another and another fpe- 
cies of virtue, if you are willing : and that we may difcufs the firt obje& 
of our inquiry, we will endeavour to eftablith a paradigm, and refer to it 
the other particulars, that by mutual converfe of this kind we may beguile 
the tedioufnefs of the way. But afterwards we will confider the purfuits 
of the whole of virtue, and evince that our prefent difcuffion, if divinity 
is willing, looks thitherward. 

Cuin. You fpeak well. Endeavour therefore, in the firft place, to judge 
for us refpeéting this praifer of Jupiter. 

Guest. I will endeavour to do this, both for you and myfelf. For the 
difcourfe is common, Speak therefore. Shall we fay that common ban- 


quets and gymnaftic exercifes were invented by the legiflator, for the pur- 
pofes of war? 


Ciin. They were. 


Guest. And is this the cafe with a third or fourth thing? For, perhaps, it 
is proper thus to enumerate in the things pertaining to another virtue, whe- 
ther it is right to call them parts, or any thing elfe, for the fake of perfpicuity. 

Meciv. l, therefore, as well as every Lacedzmonian, fhould fay that 
hunting was invented as the third thing. But we fhould endeavour, it 
poffible, to difcover the fourth or fifth thing. I therefore fhall endeavour 
to evince that the fourth thing confifts in the endurance of pain. For we 
are much exerciled in this, in fighting with each other with our hands, and 
in certain violent feizures, each of thefe being attended with a multitude 
of wounds. Befides this we have an exercife, which is called a certain 
concealment *, which is wonderfully laborious, and is undertaken for the 


purpofe 


3 A young man was fent from the city, in order that he might not be feen for a certain 
time. He was therefore compelled to wander round the mountains, and could neither fleep 
without 
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purpofe of ftrengthening our endurance. Befides, in winter, without 
thoes, without any covering to our body, and without fervants, waiting 
indeed on ourfelves, we wander both night and day through every region. 
Further ftill; in the exercifes of naked young men, fevere endurances take 
place among us, when we contend with the ftrength of fuffocating heat ; 
and there are many other things of this kind among us, which it would not 
be eafv to enumerate. 

Guest. You fpeak well, O Lacedemonian gueft. But whether or not 
fhall we place fortitude as fimply confifting in a conteft alone with fears 
and pains? or, fhall we fay that it likewife confifts in oppofing defires 
and pleafures, and certain vehement flatteries, which foften the minds of 
thofe who are confidered as venerable perfons, and befides this render them 
like wax? 

Mecri. I think it likewife confifts in oppofing all thefe. 

Guest. If, therefore, we call to mind what was advanced above, this 
our other gueft faid, that fome city was inferior to itfelf, and fome man to 
himfelf. Was it not fo, O Cnoffian gueit ? 

Crin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now, then, which ought we to call the inferior,—he who is 
fubdued by pain, or he who is fubdued by pleafure? 

Cxin, It appears to me, he who is fubdued by pleafure. And, in every 
refpect, we fhould rather fay that he who is vanquifhed by pleafures is 
difgracefully inferior to himfelf, and, prior to this, to him who is van- 
auifhed by pains. 

Guest. Did therefore the legiflators of Jupiter and Apollo eftablith by 
Jaw fortitude as lame, and confider it as alone able to oppofe things on its 
left hand, but incapable of refifting elegancies and flatteries on its right 
hand? or, did they confider it as able to oppofe both ? 

Curn. Both, I think. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, again relate what thofe purfuits are, in both 
your cities, which tafte of pleafures, and do not avoid them, in the fame 


without fear, left he fhould be deteéted, nor employ fervants, nor carry food for his fubfiftence. 
‘There was alfo another form of exercife for the purpofe of war: for, ftripping every one of the 
young men naked, they ordered them to wander for a whole year out of the city, among the 
mountains, and to fupport themfelves by theft, and other ftratagems, but in fuch a manner that 
no one might deteé&t them. Hence this was called xgumtea, a concealment: for they were pu- 


nifhed if they were at any time difcovered.—Schol. Gr. in Plat. p. 225+ 
manner 
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manner as they do not avoid pain, but bring them into the midit, and 
.caufe the citizens to vanquifh them, partly by force, and partly by the 
allurements of honour. But, inform me where the fame thing is ordained 
in your laws refpecting pleafures, as refpecting pains; and what that is 
which renders you fimilarly brave both with refpe& to pain and pleafurcs; 
which renders you victorious over thofe things which you ought to van- 
quifh, and by no means fuffers you to be inferior to your neighbouring 
and moft grievous enemies? 

Mecirv. I cannot, O gueft, fo eafily adduce a multitude of laws oppo- 
fite to pleafures, as I can a multitude oppofite to pains. Nor perhaps is it 
eafy to fpeak of pleafures according to great and apparent parts, but only 
according to {uch as are {mall. 

Cun. Nor am I able ina fimilar manner to render the fame apparent in 
the Cretan laws, 

Guest. This, O beft of guetts, is by no means wonderful. If any 
one, therefore, who is defirous of perceiving that which is true and at the 
fame time moft excellent, fhould find fomething to reprehend in the laws 
of our refpetive countries, we fhould behave towards each other with 
mildnefs, and not with feverity. 

Cun. You fpeak well, O Athenian gueft; and therefore we ought 
to follow your advice. 

Guest. Indeed, Clinias, a condu& of this kind becomes men of your age. 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. The next queftion, therefore, will be, whether or not the La- 
conian and Cretan polity is reprehenfible. Perhaps, indeed, I can better 
relate what is faid by the multitude on this occafion, than either of you. 
As to your laws, though they fhould be but of a moderate degree of excel- 
lence, yet you certainly have one moft beautiful law, which forbids any 
youth from inquiring whether the laws are well or ill eftablithed, but 
orders them all to accord, with one voice, and with one mouth, that they 
are all beautifully conftituted, as if they had been eftablifhed by the Gods; 
and that, if any young man afferts the contrary, no one thall by any 
means liften to his difcourfe: but that an old man, if he has any thing 
to urge againft them, {hall relatehis objections to the rulers, and his ggal 
in age, yet uot in the prefence of any young man. 
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Cun. You fpeak moft properly, O gueft: and though at the time this 
law was eftablifhed you was abfent from the thought of the founder, yet 
you appear to me to conjecture his intention fufficiently, as if you were 
a prophet, and to {peak the truth in the moft eminent degree. 

Guest. At prefent, therefore, let us be free from young men, but we, 
on account of our old age, are permitted by the legiflator to fpeak about 
the laws among ourfelves, without committing any offence. 

Cun. We are fo. Do not fpare, therefore, but freely reprove our 
laws. For it is not difhonourable to know if any thing is not beautifully 
eftablithed; but, by this mean, a remedy is applied, when what is afferted 
is received with a benevolent, and not an envious mind. 

Guest. You fpeak well. I fhall not, however, reprehend the laws till E 
have diligently confidered them to the utmoft of my ability; or rather, I fhall 
proceed in this affair by doubting. For you alone, of all the Greeks and 
Barbarians with whom we are acquainted, the legiflator has ordered to 
abf{tain from the greateft pleafures and fports, and not to tafte them. But 
with refpe& to pains and fears, which we have lately difcuffed, he was of 
opinion, that if any one avoided them from his infancy, when he came 
to endure necefflary pains, fears, and labours, he would avoid thofe who 
are exercifed in them, and would become their flave. This legiflator 
cught, in my opinion, to have thought the fame refpecting pleafures, and 
to have faid to himfelr: If the citizens fhould from childhood be unexpe- 
rienced in the greateft pleafures, and never be taught how to fuftain the 
attacks of pleafure, or informed that they fhould never be compelled to do 
any thing bafe for the fake of the fweetnefs with which pleafure is 
attended, they would be induced to act in the fame manner as thofe who 
are vanquifhed by fear, and would become fervile in a different and yet 
bafer manner than thofe who are able to endure the affaults of pleafure, 
but yet procure pleafures for themfelves, and are tcmetimes the worit of 
men. The feul of fuch, likewife, is partly a flave, and partly free; and 
they do not deferve to be called fimply brave, and free. Confider, there- 
fore, whether any thing that has been now faid appears to you to be proper. 

Cun. Itdoes. But immediately and readily to aflent to things of fuch great 
importance would be the province of young men, or rather of {tupid men. 

Guest. Shall we then, O Clinias and Lacedemonian gueft, after this, 
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difcufs what we at firft propofed; (for after fortitude we fhall {peak ot 
temperance,) I mean, what difference there is between thee polities and 
thofe which are governed by chance, in the fame manner as we have now 
fpoken about war ? 

Meaiv. This is not very eafy to accomplith. 

Crin. Yet it appears that the commen banquets, and gymnaftic exer- 
cifes, were beautifully invented by both polities. 

Guest. It appears, O guefts, to be a difficult undertaking to introduce, 
in reality as well as in difcourfe, the indubitable, refpeéting polities. For 
it feems that, as in bodies it is not poffible to accommodate any one pur- 
fuit to any one body, becaufe the fame thing is feen to injure fome and 
benefit others, the like takes place in cities. For gymnaftic exercifes, 
public banquets, and a multitude of other things, at one time are benefi- 
cial to cities, but in feditions they are hurtful. The truth of this is evinced 
by the Milefians, Boeotians, and Thurians. But this antient, legal, and 
natural purfuit appears to have perverted the venereal pleafures, not only 
of men, but of beafts. And your cities may be firft accufed of this, and 
tuch others as have particularly applied themfelves to gymnattic cxercifes. 
And whether things of this kind ought to be confidered jocofely, or feri- 
oufly, ftill we muft be convinced that, when the male and female unite 
for the purpofe of producing offspring, the pleafure attending fuch a con- 
junction appears to be imparted according to nature; but, that the con- 
junction of males with males, or of females with females, is contrary to 
nature, We mutt likewife affert, that he who firit dared to a@ in this 
manner was induced by the incontinence of pleafure. We all of us, 
indeed, blame the fable of the Cretans about Ganvmedes, as difcourting 
about thefe particulars. For, as they believe that their laws were given by 
Jupiter, they have devifed this fable againft Jupiter, that they may give 
themfelves up to this pleafure, following the example of the God. But 
let us bid farewell to the fable. Again, with refpe&t to thofe who make 
the laws the fubjeét of their fpeculation, almoft all their attention fhould 
be directed to pleafures and pains, both in the manners of cities and of 
individuals. For thefe two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; of 
which, he who draws whence, when, and as much as he ought, is happy; 
and this is equally true of a city, an individual, and of every animal: but 
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he who draws unfcientifically, and at an improper time, will, on the con- 
trary, live unhappy. 

Mecit. Thefe things, O gueft, are fo beautifully faid, as to render us 
incapable of urging any thing againft them. But, at the fame time, the 
Lacedemonian Jegiflator appears to me to have very properly forbidden the 
avoiding of pleafure. But this our other gueft can, if he pleafes, affift us 
with re{pect to the Cnoffian laws. For it appears tome that the inftitu- 
tions in Sparta about pleafures are the moft beautiful of all inftitutions; 
fince that through which men principally fall into the greateft pleafures, 
the moft injurious conduct, and every kind of folly, our law exterminates 
from the whole of cur country: nor will you fee in the fields, nor in any 
of the Spartan cities, banquets, nor fuch other particulars attendant on 
thefe, as excite, according to their power, every kind of pleafure. Noor is 
there any one who, happening to meet with a perfon wanton through in- 
toxication, would not immediately inflict on him the greateft punifhment. 
Nor would the pretext of celebrating the feftival of Bacchus abfolve him 
from chaftifement, as I once {aw was the cafe with your people in car- 
riages. And in Tarentum, with thofe of our colony, I have feen all the city 
intoxicated during the Bacchic feftival With us, however, there is 
nothing of the kind. 

Guest. O Lacecemonian gueft, all {fuch things as thefe are laudable 
where they are attended with certain endurances; but, where they are 
permitted, they are cf a moft flothful nature. For fome one, defending 
our inftitutions, would very readily reprove you by fhowing the licen- 
tioufnefs of your women. But one aniwer appears to liberate all fuch 
particulars, in Tarentum, with us, and with you, from not being bafe, 
but upright. For every one who anfwers may fay toan admiring ftranger, 
on his beholding things unufual in his own country: Wonder not, O gueft, 
that this law is eftablifhed among us, but with you a different law, perhaps 
about the fame things. At prefent, however, O friends, our difcourfe is 
not about different men, but about the vice and virtue of the legiflators. 
But let us fpeak more fully about all intcxication. For it is not a thing 
of a trifing nature; nor is the knowledge of it the province of a depraved 
legiflator. I do not mean to inquire, whether wine ought to be drunk or 
not, but about intoxication itfelf,—whether it is to be ufed, as the Scythians 

and 
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and Perfians ufe it, and befides thefe the Carthaginians, Ccltz, Iberians, 
and Thracians, who all of them are warlike nations; or, as it is ufed by 
you; for you (as you fay) entirely abftain from it. But the Scythians and 
Thracians ufe it unmingled with water, women as well as men, and pour 
it on their garments, thinking that thus they are engaged in a beautiful and 
blefled purfuit. But the Perfians are very much given to other luxuries, 
which you reje& ; yet, O beft of men, they are more orderly in thefe than 
the Scythians and Thracians. 

Meciv. All thefe, however, we fhall put to flight, when we take up 
arms. 

Guest. O beft of men, do not fpeak in this manner. For many flights 
and purfuings have taken place, and will take place, of which it is im- 
poffible to form any conjeéture ; on which account, we cannot at any 
time give an evident definition, but are involved in doubts about beautiful 
and bafe purfuits, when we {peak of victory and flight in war; efpecially 
fince the greater vanquifh in battle, and enflave the leffer cities. Thus, 
the Locrians were vanquifhed and enflaved by the Syracufans, who appear 
to have poffefled the beft laws ofall the neighbouring nations; and the Cei 
by the Athenians; and innumerable inftances of the fame kind may be 
found. Neglecting, therefore, the confideration of vi€tory and being van- 
quifhed, we will endeavour to fpeak and perfuade ourfelves about every 
purfuit; and to fhow how this thing is beautiful, and that is not fo. But, 
firft of all, hear me, how we ought to confider what is good or bad in things 
of this kind. 

MEaIL. How do you fay? 

Guest. All thofe who introduce any difpute in their difcourfe, and im- 
mediately propofe to praife or blame it, appear to me to act by no means 
in a proper manner, but to do juft the fame as if, any one praifing a piece 
of bread as good, another fhould immediately difcommend it, without 
either underftanding its operation or utility, and without knowing after 
what manner, by whom, and with whom it was prepared, and the paft and 
prefent habit of the bodies to whom it ought to be offered. But we 
appear to act in the very fame manner, at prefent, in our difcourfes. For, 
upon only hearing intoxication mentioned, fome of us immediately blamed, 
and others praifed it; and this very abfurdly. For, employing witneffes 
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and thofe who praife, we likewife praifed; and fome of us thought that 
we advanced fomething feafonable, becaufe we adduced a multitude of 
witneffes; but others, becaufe thofe who make no ufe of wine conquer 
in battle. This, however, is to us ambiguous. If then we proceed in this 
manner in the difcuffion of other particulars pertaining to laws, we {hall 
not'in my opinion proceed rationally. But adducing intoxication as an 
inftance, I will endeavour to the utmoft of my ability to point out a right 
method for us, about all fuch fubje&s of inquiry; fince innumerable 
nations, who are doubtful about thefe particulars, will verbally contend with 
your two cities. 

Mecic. We muft not through fluggifnnefs refufe to hear, whether we 
poffefs any right confideration about thefe affairs. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, thus confider. If any one fhould praife the 
employment of nurturing goats, and the poffeffion of that fpecies of animals, 
as a beautiful thing, but another fhould blame it, in confequence of feeing 
that goats are fed in cultivated places without a fhepherd, and that every 
kind of cattle is either without a fhepherd, or is under the dire€tion of bad 
fhepherds; fhould we confider the accufation of fuch a one as fane, or 
not ? . 

Meci. How is it poffible we could? 

Guest. But, whether will a pilot be ufeful in a fhip, if he alone poffeffes 
the nautical {cience, whether he is troubled with fea ficknefs or not? or 
how fhall we fay? 

Mecit. This paffion which you {peak of is not in any refpect connected 
with the nautical art. 

Guest. But what fhall we fay of the general of an army? Is he to be 
confidered as fufficient to the purpofes of commanding, if he poffeffes the 
warlike fcience, though, being timid in dangers, yet through intoxication he 
fhould loath fear? 

MEGiL. How can he? 

Guest. But what thall we fay, if he does not poffefs art, and is timid ? 

MeciL. You {peak of one in every refpe&t depraved, and who is by no 
means a ruler of men, but of fome extremely weak women. 

Guest. But he who praifes or blames a community, which is naturally 
capable of being governed, and which with a proper governor is a ufeful 
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fociety, but, at the fame time, has either never feen it well governed, or has 
always beheld it without governors, can he with propriety ever praife or 
blame fuch a community ? 

Mei. How is it poffible he can, who has never beheld a fociety well 
governed ? 

Guest. Attend then: Do we not confider guefts and banquets as one 
certain affociation out of many communities ? 

MeciL. We do in the higheft degree. 

Guest. Has no one, therefore, ever beheld this fubfifting in a proper 
manner? But it is eafy for you to anfwer, that this has never in any 
refpect been beheld (for this is neither according to the manner of your 
country nor your laws). But I have met with many, and in many places, 
and have diligently inquired, as I may fay, about all of them. And, indeed, 
I have fcarcely feen or heard of one whole community that has been 
e(tablifhed in a proper manner ; but I have feen that this has been the cafe 
with certain few and {mall parts, while many have, as I may fay, been 
entirely faulty. 

Cin. How do you fay, O gueft? Speak {till more perfpicuoufly. For 
we, as you fay, being unfkilled in fuch things, and perhaps not having met 
with them, cannot immediately know what in them is right or wrong. 

Guest. You fpeak probably : but, while l fpeak, endeavour to learn. Do 
you then acknowledge, that, in all affociations and communions of aétions 
whatever, it is proper for each to have a governor? 

Cun. How isit poffible I fhould not? 

Guest. But we have already faid, that the governor of warlike affairs 
ought to be brave. 

Crin. We have. 

Guest. But the brave will be lefs difturbed by fear than the timid man. 

Cun. And this alfo will be the cafe. 

Guest. If any method could be devifed by which a general of an army 
might be rendered neither timid, nor fubjeé to perturbation, fhould we not 
accomplith this by all poffible means? 

Ciin. In the greateft degree. 

Guest. But now we do not fpeak of an army which is governed in the 
inimical affociations of inimica} men, in war, but cf the benevolence of 


friends communicating with each other in peace. 
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Cun. Right. 

Gvest. But an affociation of this kind, if it is attended with intoxication, 
will not be without perturbation. Or, do you think it will? 

Crin. How fhould it be without? 

Guest. In the firft place, therefore, thefe have need of a governor. 

Curnx. Moft of all. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, is it proper to choofe for them, if poffible, 
a governor who is free from perturbation ? 

Cuirn. How can it be otherwife? 

Guest. And, indeed, as it appears, he ought to be prudent with refpe& 
toaffociation. For he fhould be the guardian of their friendfhip, and fhould 
take care that it may be increafed through this their affociation. 

Crrx. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. It is proper, therefore, to place over the intoxicated a fober 
and wife governor, and not the contrary. For, if the governor of the 
intoxicated is himfelf intoxicated, young, and not wife, he muft be abun- 
dantly fortunate if he does not accomplifh fome mighty evil. 

Cxiin. Abundantly indeed. 

Guest. If, therefore, any one fhould blame drinking affociations, though 
they fhould be as well inftituted as poffible in cities, while he accufes the 
thing itfelf, he will perhaps very properly blame them. But if he fhould 
blame all drinking affociations, merely becaufe he had feen one defeCtive ; 
in the firft place, it is evident he is ignorant that this was not well in- 
ftituted ; and, in the next place, every thing after this manner will appear 
bafe, although the mafter and governor fhould be fober. Or, do you not per- 
ceive, that when the pilot is intoxicated, or any other governor, he will 
fubvert every thing, whether it is a fhip, or a chariot, or an army, or any 
thing elfe that is governed by him? 

Curn. You fpeak, O gueft, in every refpe@, true. Butinform me what 
advantage can be derived from drinking affociations when they are well 
conduéied, As that which we juft now afferted, that an army well com- 
manded would procure victory in war, which is no {mall good: and in the 
fame manner we muft judge of other things. But what great advantage 
will accrue either to individuals, or cities, from drinking affociations being 
properly inftituted: 

Guest, What great adyantage can a city derive from one boy, or one 
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company being properly educated? or fhall we not reply to him who afks 
this queftion, that the city derives but very little advantage from the edu- 
cation of an individual, or a company? But, if you inquire univerfally 
about the education of youth, of what great advantage it is to a city, it 
is not difficult to reply, that, when boys are well educated, they will be- 
come good men; and that, in confequence of becoming good men, they 
will both a& in other refpes in a beautiful manner, and will vanquifh 
their enemies in battle. Difcipline, therefore, will give victory, but vic- 
tory fometimes produces ignorance. For many becoming infolent through 
victory in war are filled, in confequence of their infolence, with a thou- 
fand other evils. And difcipline indeed has never at any time been Cad- 
meian; but there have been, and will be, many victories of this kind among 
men. 

Ciin. You feem to fay, O friend, that affociations for the purpofe of 
drinking wine form a great part of difcipline, if they are properly conducted. 

Guest. Certainly. 

Cun. Will you after this be able to prove that your affertion is true? 

Guest. To contend, O gueft, that thefe things are true, fince many 
doubt about them, is alone the province of divinity; but, if it be requifite 
to affert what appears to me, I think no one will be envious, fince our in- 
tention, at prefent, is to difcourfe about laws and a polity. 

Ciin. We will therefore endeavour to learn what is your opinion with 
refpe& to thefe ambiguities. 

Guest. It is proper to do fo; and, befides this, that you fhould endea- 
vour to learn, and I to teach, and that this fhould be the whole bufinefs of 
our difcourfe. But, firft of all, hear what follows. All the Greeks con- 
tider this city of ours as philological, and abounding in words. But with 
re{peét to Lacedzemon and Crete, the former is confidered as fparing of 
words, but the latter, as more remarkable for abundance of fagacity than 
abundance of words. But I am afraid I fhall appear to you to fpeak 
much about a {mall affair,—I mean intoxication. An emendation of it, 
indeed, according to nature cannot be accomplifhed with pertpicuity, with- 
out mufical re@titude, nor be fufficiently handled in difcourfe. But mufic 
cannot be difcuiled without the whole of erudition, And all this requires 
a muhitude of words. Confider, therefore, what we fhall do: whether 
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we fhall omit thefe things at prefent, and pafs on to fome other queftion 
about laws. 

Meeit. Perhaps you do not know, O Athenian gueft, that our family 
is the public gueft of vour city. Perhaps, therefore, a certain benevolence 
will immediately enter into the minds of all boys towards a city, when 
they hear that they are the public guefts of that city; and they will con- 
lider it as another native country, which ranks in the fecond place after 
their own. And this is the cafe with myfelf at prefent. For I have 
heard the Lacedemonian youth, as often as they praifed or blamed any 
thing belonging to the Athenians, fay, Your city, O Megillus, has been 
the caufe of this evil, or that good. But, on hearing this, I have fought 
againft thofe who blamed your city, in confequence of poffeffing all poffible 
benevolence towards it. And now, indeed, your voice is grateful to me; 
and that which is faid by many, that fuch of the Athenians as are good 
are fo in a remarkable degree, appears to be moft truly afferted. For they 
alone, without neceffity, fpontaneoufly, and from a divine allotment, are 
truly and not fictitioufly good. Therefore, for my fake, my friend, you 
may boldly fay whatever you pleafe. 

Cun. And hearing and receiving, O gueft, what I have to advance, 
you may confidently {peak what you pleafe. For you have perhaps heard, 
that Epimenides was a divine man, who was of our family, and who ten 
years prior to the Perfian war came to your city through the admonition 
of an oracle, and performed certain facrifices which the God had enjoined. 
And befides this, he told the Athenians, who were terrified at the Perfian 
expedition, that the Periians would not come for the {pace of ten years ; 
and that, when they came, they would depart without accomplifhing any 
thing which they hoped to accomplifh, and would fuffer greater evils than 
they caufed. At that time our anceftors hofpitably received yours; and, 
in confequence of this, both myfelf and our parents are benevolently dif- 
pofed towards you. 

Guest. You therefore, as it appears, are prepared to hear; but I am 
indeed prepared fo far as relates to my will, but not altogether with refpe& 
to my ability. I fhall however endeavour to gratify your requeft. In the 
firft place then, as preparatory to our difcourfe, let us define what difci- 
pline is, and what power it poffeffes. For we fay that through this the 
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difcourfe propofed by us at prefent muft proceed, until it arrives at divi- 
nity. 

Crin. We ought T to act in this manner, if agreeable to you. 

GuEsT. While, therefore, I affert what it is proper to fay difcipline is, 
do you confider whether my affertion accords with your opinion. 

Criin. You may begin when you pleafe. 

Guest. I fay, then, that thofe who are hereafter to become great men 
ought from their very childhood to meditate both in fport, and when aét- 
ing ferioufly, things accommodated to the objects of their purfuit. Thus, 
if any one is to become a good hufbandman or architeét, he ought from 
childhood, even in play, either to till the ground, or build certain puerile 
houfes. And he who is intrufted with the education of both thefe fhould 
provide each of them with {mall inftruments, which are imitations of the 
true ones. And befides this, he fhould learn fuch difciplines as are necef- 
fary to be previoufly learned. Thus, a workman fhould learn how to mea- 
fure, or ufe a rule. He who is deftined to be a warrior fhould in {port ride 
on horfeback, or do fomething elfe of a fimilar kind. And the matter of 
the children fhould endeavour, by fports, to turn the pleafures and defires 
of the children thither, where when arrived, it is proper they fhould receive 
their confummation. But we fay that the head or fummit of difcipline 
is a right education, which efpecially leads the foul of him who {ports to 
a love of that which it will be requifite for him to do when he has ar- 
rived at manhood, and has acquired perfeétion in the virtue of his art. 
Confider therefore, now, whether (as I faid) what has been thus far 
afferted pleafes you. 

Crin. How is it poffible it fhould not? 

Guest. Neither, therefore, thould that which we have faid ditcipline is, 
be left indefinite. For now, when we blame or praife the education of 
particular perfons, we fay that fuch a one is endued with ditcipline, but 
another is undifciplined, although he may poffeis the greateft fkill in cook- 
ing, or navigation, and other things of this kind. For we do not, as it 
appears, confider thefe to be ducipline, but that which caufes a citizen 
from his childhood to defire and love virtue, and through which acquiring 
perfe€iion, he may know how to govern and be governed with juftice, 
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that this alone ought to be called difcipline, according to our fentiments ; 
but that the education which tends to the acquifition of wealth, or bodily 
{trength, or any other particular wifdom, without intellect and juttice, is 
mechanical and illiberal, and does not in any refpe& deferve to be called 
difcipline. We fhall not, however, contend about a word. But let what 
we have juft now affented to remain, that thofe who are properly difci- 
plined become nearly all of them good. So that it is by no means proper 
to defpife difcipline, becaufe it is prefent to the moft excellent men, the 
firt of all beautiful things. And if at any time one properly difciplined 
fhould depart from right condu&, he is capable of being put in the right 
way ; and this he may always accomplifh according to his ability, through, 
the whole of life. 

Crin. Right: and we affent to what you fay. 

Guest. But we formerly granted, that thofe are good who are capa- 
ble of governing themfelves, but thofe bad, who do not poffefs this 
ability. 

Cun. You fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. We will therefore refume this affertion, that what we fay may 
become more clear. And receive me through an image, if in any refpe@ 
I may be able to manifeft to you a thing of this kind. 

Curx. Only fpeak. 

Guest. Do we not confider each of us as one? 

Cin. We do. 

Guest. But that we contain in ourfelves two counfellors, contrary to 
each other, and foolifh, which we denominate pleafure and pain ? 

Crin. This alfo we admit. 

Guest. With thefe are connected the opinions of things future, the 
common name of which is hope. But, properly {peaking, the hope prior 
to pain is fear, but that which is prior to its contrary is confidence. But 
in all thefe there is a reafoning procefs, determining which of them is 
better or worfe ; and which, when it becomes the common dogma of the 
city, is denominated law. 

Cun. I can fcarcely follow you. However, proceed with what remains, 
as if I were able to follow you. 

Mecit. I likewife am affeted in the fame manner, 
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Guest. But we fhould thus think about thefe things. We fhould con- 
fider that each of us is reckoned a prodigy by divine animals !, whether we 
were produced as their fport, or as the refult of a ferious operation: for 
of this we are ignorant. This however we know, that thefe paffions are 
inherent in our nature like nerves or ropes, that they draw contrary to each 
other, being themfelves contrary, and that they draw us to contrary actions, 
where virtue and vice are fituated apart from each other. For reafon fays, 
that we ought always to follow one of the drawings, and fhould never 
abandon it, but through this draw in a contrary diretion to the other 
nerves; and that this is the golden and facred guidance of the reafoning 
energy, which is called the common law of the city. It adds, that the 
other drawings are hard, and of an iron nature; but that this is foft, as 
being golden, That it is befides uniform, but that the others are fimilar 
to all-various forms. It is neceffary, therefore, that we fhould always 
follow the moft beautiful guidance of law. For, fince the energy of rea- 
foning is beautiful and gentle, but not violent, fervants have ‘need of its 
guidance, that the golden race? in us may vanquith the genera of a 
different kind. And thus the fable, fince we are beings of a wonderful 
nature, will be prefervative of virtue; and we fhall be able to underftand 
more clearly how any one may be faid to be fuperior and inferior to him- 
felf: and both cities and individuals, apprehending the true reafon refpeét- 
ing thefe drawings, ought to live conformable to it. We fhall likewife 
be convinced that a city, whether it receives reafon from fome one of the 
Gods, or from him who knows thefe particulars, will eftablith it as law, 
and employ it in its own tranfaCtions, and in its tranfactions with other 
cities. For thus vice and virtue will appear to us more clearly difting; 
and this diftintion becoming more confpicuous, both difcipline and other 
ftudies will perhaps be rendered more apparent. This will likewife be the 
cafe with refpeé to the cuftom of drinking focieties, about which it might 
appear defpicable to difcourie any further. 

Crin, Perhaps it will appear not to be unworthy of a long difcourfe, 


? Plato, by divine animals, means the mundane, or, as he calls them in the Timeus, the 
junior Gods. 
ə Viz, the intelle&tual form of life, or a life according to intelle. See the Additionai 
Notes to the Republic for an account of the different ages. 
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Guest. You fpeak well. We will therefore endeavour to relate what 
appears to be praiie-worthy in a cuftom of this kind. 

Cin. Speak then. 

Gvest. lf to this wonderful thing we fhould add intoxication, what 
fort of a thing fhall we fafhion him? 

Crix. What thing do you look to in afking this queftion ? 

Gvest. To nothing particular. But if this prodigy or wonderful thing 
fhould become connected with intoxication, what would happen to be the 
refult ? But I will endeavour to explain more clearly what I mean. For 
this is what 1 afk: Does the drinking of wine more vehemently excite 
pleafure, pain, anger, and love 

Cri. It does very much io. 

Guest. Does it in a fimilar manner render the fenfes, memory, opi- 
nion, and prudence, more vehement? or does it entirely extinguith thefe, 
when any one has drunk of it to intoxication? 

Cun It entirely extinguifhes thefe. 

Guest. Such a one, therefore, returns to that habit of foul which he 
poffefled when he was a bov. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Hence fuch a one has at that time the leaft poffibie command 
of himfelf, 

Cun, The leaft. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, cal] fuch a one moft depraved? 

Cun. Very much fo. 

Guest. Not only then, as it appears, does an old man become twice 
a boy, but this is likewife the cafe with a man when intoxicated. 

Crix. You ipeak, O gueft, in a moft excellent manner. 

Guest. Is there any reafon which can perfuade us that we ought to 
tafe this liquor, and not to the utmoft of our power avoid it? 

Cun. It appears that there is; and you juft now faid you was prepared 
to fhow it, 

Guest. You have very properly reminded me; and I am now prepared, 
fiace you have both faid that you are willing to hear me with alacritv. 

Crıx. How is it poffible we fhould not hear you, if on no other ac- 
count, vet for the fake of the wonderful and the abfurd which it contains, 
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if it is neceffary that a man fhould at any time voluntarily hurl himfelf 
into every kind of depravity ? 

Guest. Do you {peak of the foul? 

Cun. I do. 

Guest. But what? Shall we wonder, my friend, if at any time fome 
one fhould voluntarily arrive at depravity of bodv, —I mean leannefs, defor- 
mity, and imbecility? 

Crin. How is it poffible we thould not? 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, think that thofe who go to a difpenfary for 
the fake of obtaining medicines, are ignorant that, in a fhort time after they 
nave taken the medicines, their body will for many days be fo affeted, thats 
if they were to remain in that condition to the end of life, they would not 
with to live? or, Do we not know that thofe who undergo gymnattic 
exercifes and labours are immediately rendered weak? 

Cuin. All this we know. 

Guest. Andthat they willingly tend to thefe things, for the fake of con- 
fequent utility ? 

Cun. Mott beautifully faid. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, neceffary to think after the fame manner 
about other purfuits ? 

CLIN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In the fame manner, therefore, we ought to think about the 
employment of drinking wine, if it is admitted that this among other em- 
ployments may be confidered in a proper light. 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. If it fhould, therefore, appear to us to poffefs any utility, which 
is not inferior to corporeal exercife,—in the firft place, it will vanquifh this, 
becaufe corporeal exercife is attended with pain, but the employment of 
drinking wine is without pain. 

CLIN. You fpeak very properly. But I fhould wonder if we were able 
to perceive any fuch thing in it. 

Guest. This, therefore, as it appears, I muft now endeavour to explain 
to you. Tell me then, are we able to underftand two fpecies of fear, 
which are nearly contrary to each other? 

Cuin. Of what kind are they? 
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Guest. They are fuch as thefe. We are afraid of things evil, when 
we expect they will arrive. 

Cun. Weare. 

Guest. And we are often afraid of opinion, thinking we fhall be con- 
fidered by others as depraved charaéters, when we do or fay any thing 
which is not becoming; which fear, I think, both we and all others de- 
nominate fhame. 

Cun. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. Thete are the two fears I {poke of,—one of which is contrary 
to pain, and other fears, and is alfo contrary to the greater part and the 
greateit of pleatures. 

Cun. You fpeak mof rightly. 

Guest. Will not therefore a legiflator, and every one who is in the 
leaft degree ufeful, reverence this fear with the greateft honour, and call 
it fhame,—but denominate confidence the contrary to this, impudence, and 
confider it as the greateft evil that can befall men, both in public and 
private? 7 

Cri. You fpeak rightly. 

Guest. This fear, therefore, will preferve us in many other and great 
concerns, and nothing will fo much procure for us victory and fafety in 
war, one being oppofed to one, as this. For there are two things which 
procure victory, confidence of the enemy, and the dread of friends with 
refpect to bafe infamy. 

Ciin. It is fo. 

Guest. It is neceflarv, therefore, that each of us fhould become intre- 
pid, and, at the fame time, timid. But we fhall fhow, by divifion, on 
what account we ought to become each of thefe. 

Cun. By all means. 

Guest. When we wifh to render any one intrepid, we fhall accomplith 
this by leading him, according to law, to the dread of many terrible thiags. 

Cin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But, what,—when we endeavour to render any one juftly terri- 
fied, ought we not, by exercifing him in impudence, to caufe him to be 
victorious in contending with pleafures? Or, by contending with and van- 
quifhing his ufual mode of living, ought he not thus to obtain perfc@ion 
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in fortitude? And will not he who is unexperienced and unexercifed in 
contefts of this kind remain, as to one half of himfelf, deftitute of virtue? 
But how can any one be perfectly temperate, who has not contended with 
and vanquithed, by reafon, labour and art, in {port and in earneft, many 
pleafures and defires, which urge him to a&t impudently and unjuftly; Lut 
who is impaffive with refpect to all fuch things? 

Cur, It is by no means probable that he can. 

Guest. But what,—has divinity given men any medicine of fear, fo that 
by how much more defirous any one is of drinking it, by fo much the 
more unhappy will he think himfelf from every draught; fo that he will 
dread every thing, both prefent and future, and will at length, though he 
fhould be the braveft of men, be filled with every kind cf dread; and, after 
having flept, and being freed from the potion, will again every day be 
equally terrified? 

Cxrin. And what potion of this kind, fhall we fay, O gueft, is found 
among men? 

Guest. None. Yet if fuch a potion fhould be found, would it be ufeful 
to the legiflator with refpeét to fortitude, fo that we might thus fpeak to 
him refpedting it: O legiflator, whether you have given laws to the Cre- 
tans, or to any other nation, are you willing to make trial of your citizens 
with refpeét to fortitude and timidity ? 

Cin. He would doubtlefs fay, that he was willing. 

Guest. But what,—are you willing to do this with fafety, and without 
great danger ; or the contrary? 

Cun. Every one muft acknowledge, he would with to do this with 
fecurity. 

Guest. Would you ufe this potion, leading them to terrors, and accufing 
them during their perturbation, fo as to compel them to become intre- 
pid, by exhortations and honours; difgracing him who will not be per- 
{uaded to become in all things fuch a one as you wiih; and dif{miffing him 
with impunity who exercifes himfelf in a proper and valiant manner, but 
punifhing him who aéts otherwife? or, Would you by no means ufe this 
potion, though you could find nothing elfe in it to accufe? 

Ciin. Why fhould he not ufe it, O gueft ? 

Guest. An exercife, therefore, O friend, different from thoile at pre- 
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fent, will poffefs a wonderful facility, both with refpect to one perfon and 
a few, and as many as you fhall always with to be exercifed. And whe- 
ther any one, being alone in folitude, fhculd place ignominy before his eyes, 
thinking that he ought not to be feen till he has made fufficient advances 
in virtue, and fhould thus exercife himfelf againft fear, preparing this potion 
alone, in preference to ten thoufand other things, he would do fomething 
proper: or whether fome one, confidiag in his own nature, and being pro- 
perly prepared by meditation, fhould not refufe to exercife himfelf with 
many drinking affociates, and fhould evince, in the neceffary confumption 
of the liquor, a power fo tranfcendent and ftrong, as neither greatly to err 
through impudence, nor to be changed through virtue, but towards the 
end of the liquor fhould depart without being intoxicated, fearing any hu- 
man potion the leaft of all things ;—in this cafe, he would do fomething well. 

Crin. Certainly. For fuch a one, by thus aéting, would conduct himfelf 
with temperance and modefty. 

Guest. Again, let us thus addrefs the legiflator: Neither, O legiflator, 
has any God given to mankind fuch a medicine, nor have we devifed fuch a 
one: (for I do not confider witches at a banquet) but whether or not, is 
there a potion capable of producing intrepidity, together with vehement 
and unfeafonable confidence ? Or how fhall we fay? 

Cuin. There is, and he would fay that it is wine. 

GvueEst. But this produces contrary effects to the potion of which we 
have juft now fpoken. For, when a man drinks of it, it makes him at firft 
immediately more cheerful than he was before; and by how much more 
he drinks of it, by fo much more is he filled with good hope, and an opi- 
nion of his own power; till at length, as if he were a wife man, he be- 
comes replete with all poffible freedom of fpeech and behaviour, and intre- 
pidly both favs and does whatever he pleafes, 

Cuin. I think every one will admit this. 

Meci. Certainly. 

Guest. But do we recollect that we faid there were two things in our 
fouls which ought to be cultivated ;—the one, that we may poffets confi- 
dence in the higheft degree; but the other, which is the very contrary, 
that we may be afraid in the higheft degree ? 

Cun. I think you faid this of fhame. 
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Guest. You very properly remember. But fince it is neceffary that for- 
titude and intrepidity in fear fhould be the fubjeéts of meditation, let us 
confider whether it will be proper that the contrary fhould be cultivated in 
the contrary to fear. 

CLIN. It is probable. 

Guest. In thofe things, therefore, in which, naturally fuffering, we are 
remarkably confident and audacious, in thefe it will be proper, as it appears, 
to meditate how we may become in the leaft degree impudent and auda- 
cious, but timid with refpe& to daring to fpeak, or fuffer, or do any 
thing bafe. 

Crin. It appears fo. 

Guest. Are not all thefe, therefore, the things in which we are thus af- 
fected, viz. anger, love, petulance, ignorance, the love of gain, and timi- 
dity ; and befides thefe, riches, beauty, ftrength, and all fuch things as, 
intoxicating men through pleafure, render them delirious? In order to make 
an eafy and innocent trial of all thefe, and afterwards meditate upon them, 
what pleafure have we more convenient than that which explores the dif- 
pofition of men by means of wine, when it is attended with prudent caution ? 
For, let us confider : whether ought we to make trial of a morofe and ruftic 
foul, from which a thoufand injuries germinate, in his contraéts with others, 
or from his being prefent at the fhows of Bacchus, or from his foul being 
vanquifhed in venereal affairs, fo as to behold the manners of his foul when 
his fons, daughter, and wife, are expofed to danger? In fhort, among ten 
thoufand things, you will not find any thing in which in jeft, and without 
any danger, you can fo well contemplate the difpofition of any one, as by 
wine. We ought, therefore, to think that neither the Cretans, nor any 
other nation, would ever doubt but that this trial of the difpofition of each 
other is convenient, and above all others fafe and eafy. 

Cun. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. This, then, will be one of the moft ufeful things, to know the 
natures and habits of fouls by that art whofe province it is to procure a 
remedy for thefe. But this, as I think, is the province of the politic art, 
Or is it not? 

Cun. It is entirely fo. 
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AFTER this, as it appears, we fhould confider refpecting thefe particu- 
lars, whether this alone is beneficial, to contemplate after what manner we 
poffefs certain natures, or whether alfo fome great advantage which deferves 
much attention is inherent in the proper ufe of drinking wine in conjunc- 
tion with others. What then fhall we fay? Our difcourfe would feem to 
infinuate that it is inherent. But when, and after what manner, let us at~ 
tentively hear, left we fhould be impeded in our inquiry by this affair. 

Cin. Speak then. 

Guest. I am defirous, therefore, of again recalling to our memory our 
definition of proper difcipline. For the fafety of this, as I conjecture at 
prefent, confills in the employment we are now fpeaking of, when welt 
conducted. 

Cuin. You fpeak largely. 

Guest. I fay then, that the firft puerile fenfe of boys is pleafure and 
pain; and that thefe are firft inherent in the foul, in which vice and virtue 
fubfift. But he is happy who in old age acquires the firm poffeffion of pru- 
dence ! and true opinions. And that man is perfect who poffeffes thefe, and. 
all the goods they contain. But I call difcipline that virtue which firft ac- 
cedes to boys. When pleature, love, pain, and hatred, are properly produced 
in the foul, before it is able to receive thefe attended with reafon; if, when 
they are attended with reafon, they accord with it in confequence of being 
properly accuftomed by well adapted manners, then this confent is the 


* The prudence of which Plato fpeaks in this place is intelleCtual; for this is peculiarly 
adapted to old age, or the Saturnian period of lifes 
whcle 
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whole of virtue. But the proper nurture of the foul, with refpeét to plea- 
fure and pain, fo as that it may hate what it ought to hate, immediately 
from the beginning to the end, and love what it ought to love, —this, if it 
is confidered feparately, and is denominated difcipline, will, according to my 
opinion, be properly denominated. 

Cun. What you have faid, O gueft, formerly and at prefent, about dif- 
cipline, appears to be well faid, 

Guesr. It is well, therefore. For thefe pleafures and pains, which when 
properly nurtured are difciplines, are often loofened and corrupted by men 
in the bufinefs of life. But the Gods, commiferating the naturally laborious 
race of men, ordained for them remiffions of labours, and gave them the 
vicifitudes of feftivals ! in honour of the Gods, together with the Multes, 

Apollo 


* The following account of the feftivals of the antients, from the Defcriptions of Libanius, fully 
proves the truth of what is here afferted by Plato reprefents to us the liberal, philanthropic, and 
hofpitable fpirit of Paganifm in the moft amiable point of view, and naturally leads the truly 
benevolent mind to regret that fuch philanthropy has been for fo long a period banifhed from 
the earth; that the prefence of divinity is no longer confidered as effentially neceflary to the 
Splendour of feftivity, and that a feftival at prefent is every thing but a folemnity ! 

“ Solemn feftivals when approaching produce defire in the human race, when prefent they are 
attended with p'eafure, and when paft with recolle€tion: for remembrance places men very near 
the tranfactions themfelves. The recollection alfo pofleffes a certain advantage. For, in {peaking 
of folemn feftivals, it is alfo neceflary to fpeak concerning the Gods in whofe honour they are 
inftituted. Men prepare themfelves for thefe feflivals, when they approach, with joy. The mul- 
titude indeed procure fuch things as may furnifh them with a fplendid entertainment, but the 
worthy, thofe things by which they may reverenee the Gods. Cattle and wine, and whatever 
elfe is the produce of the fields, are brought from the country. Garments alfo are purified ; and 
every one is anxious to celebrate the feftival in perfe€tion. Thofe that are in want of garments 
are permitted to borrow fuch as are requifite to adorn themfelves on this occafion, fron thofe 
that have abundance. When the appointed day arrives, the priefts open the temples, pay diligent 
attention to the ftatues; and nothing is negleéted which contributes to the public convenience. 
The cities too are crowded with a conflux of the neighbouring inhabitants, aflembled to celebrate 
the feftival ; fome coming on foot, and others in fhips. 

“At funrife they enter the temples in fplendid garments, worfhipping that divinity to whom 
the feftival is facred. Every mafter of a houfe therefore precedes, bearing frankincenfe: a fervant 
follows him, carrying a viim ; and children walk by the fide of their parents, fome very young, 
and others of a more advanced age, already perceiving the ftrong influence of the Gods. One 
having performed his facrifice departs; another approaches to perform it. Numerous prayers are 
every where poured forth; and words of good omen are mutually fpoken. With refpect to the 

women, 
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Apollo the leader of the Mufes, and Bacchus, as their affociates in thefe ce- 
Iebrations ; that in thefe feftivals they might rectify the education of youth, 
in 


women, fome offer facrifices in the temples ; and others are fatisfied with beholding the crowd of 
thofe that facrifice. When fuch things as pertain to the divinities are properly accomplifhed, the 
tables follow, at which hymns are fung in praife of the God who is honoured in the feftival. 
Social drinking fucceeds, with fongs which are partly ferious and partly jocofe, according to the 
different difpohtions of the company. Some likewife feaft in the temples, and others at home; 
and citizens requelt ftrangers to partake with them of the banquet. In the courfe of drinking, 
antient friendfhips are rendered more firm, and others receive their commencement. After they 
have feafted, rifing from table, fome take the flrangers and fhow them whatever is worthy to be 
{feen in the city; and others fitting in the Forum gaily converfe. No one is forrowful, but every 
countenance is relaxed with joy. The exaction of debts gives place to feflivity; and whatever 
might caufe affliction is deferred to another time. Accufations are filent, and the judge does not 
pafs fentence; but fuch things as produce pleafure alone flourifh. The flave is not afraid of blows 
from his mafter, and pedagogues are mild to youth. 

‘In the evening they fup fplendidly, at which time there are fo many torches that the city is 
full of light. There are alfo many revcllers, and various flutes, and the found of pipes is heard in 
the narrow ftreets, accompanied with fometimes the fame, and fometimes different fongs. Then to 
drink even to intoxication is not perfectly difgraceful ; for the occafion in a certain refpeét appears 
to take away the opprobrium. On the following day the divinity is not neglected ; but many of 
thofe that worfhipped on the preceding day do not again come to the fhows. Thofe that contend 
in the compofition of verfes attend on this, but thofe with whom the conteft is in the fcenes, on the 
preceding day. The third day alfo is not far fhort of thefe ; and pleafure and hilarity are extend- 
ed with the time of the feftival. When the folemnity ends, prayers are offered for futurity, that 
they, their children and families may again be fpectators of it; after which the ftrangers depart, 
and the citizens accompany them.” 

The fame author likewife in his account of the Calends obferves as follows: & This feftival is 
extended as far as the dominion of the Romans; and fuch is the joy it occafions, that if it were 
poflible time could be haftened for mortals, which according to Homer was effected by Juno 
ref{pecting the fun, this feitival alfo would be haftened by every nation, city, houfe, and indivi- 
dual of mankind. ‘The feftival flourifhes in every plain, on every hill and mountain, and in 
every lake and navigable river. It alfo flourifhes in the fea, if at that time it happens to be un- 
difturted by tempeft ; for then both fhips and merchants cut through its waves and_celebrate the 
feftival. Joy and feafting every where abound. The earth is then full of honours; in confe- 
quence of men honouring each other by gifts and hofpitality. The foot-paths and the public 
roads are crowded with men, and four-footed animals bearing burthens, fubfervient to the occa- 
fion; and the ways in the city are covered, and the narrow ftreets are full. Some are equally 
delighted with giving and receiving ; but others, though they do not receive any thing, are pleafed 
with giving, merely becaufe they are able to give. And the fpring by its flowers, indeed, renders 
the garth beautiful; but the feftival by its gifts, which pouring in from every place are every where 

diffufed. 
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in conjunétion with the Gods. Confider, therefore, whether it is proper to 
fav, that our difcourfe at prefent is celebrated as true according to nature, or 
how 


diffufed. He therefore who afferts that this is the moft pleafant part of the year, will not err ; 
fo that, if the whole time of life could be paffed in the fame manner, the iflands of the bleft 
would not be fo much celebrated by mankind as they are at prefent. The firft appearance of the 
{wallow is indeed pleafant, yet does not prevent labour; but this fcftival thinks proper to removs 
from the days of its celebration every thing laborious, and permits us to enjoy minds free fron 
moleftation. Thefe days free the youth from two-fold fears, one arifing from their preceptors, 
the other from their pedagogues. They alfo make flaves as much as pofhble free, and exhibit 
their power even in thofe in chains, removing forrow from their countenances, and exciting 
fome of them to mirth. They can alfo perfuade a father who expeéts the death of his fon, and 
through forrow is wafting away, and averfe to nourifhment, to be reconciled to his condition, to 
abandon darknefs, lay afide his fqualid appearance, and betake himfelf to the bath: and what 
the moft fkilful in perfuafion are unable to accomplifh, that the power of the feftival effects. Ie 
alfo conciliates citizen with citizen, ftranger with ftranger, onc boy with another, and woman 
with woman. It likewife inftruéts men not to be avaricious, but to bring forth their gold, and 
depofit it in the right hands of others.” He concludes with obferving, ‘‘ that the altars of the Gods 
in his time did not poffefs all that they did formerly, this being forbidden by the Jaw of the 
Chriftians ; but that, before this prohibition, much fire, blood, and fume of facrifice afcended to 
heaven from every region, fo that the banquets in honour of the Gods were then fplendid dur- 
ing the feftival.” 

The moft remarkable circumftance in thefe feftivals was the caufe of this univerfal joy, which 
was no other than the firm perfuafion that divinity was then prefent and propitious, as is evident 
from the following beautiful paffage from Plutarch, in the Treatife in which he fhows that plea- 
fure is not attainable according to Epicurus: $ Neither the difcourfes (fays he) of thofe that wait 
in the temples, nor the feafons of folemn feftivals, nor any other actions, or fpectacles, delight 
us more than thofe things which we ourfelves do concerning the Gods, when we celebrate orgies, 
or join inthe dance, or are prefent at facrifices, or the greate of the myfteries. For then the 
foul is not forrowful, abject, and languid, as if converfing with certain tyrants, or dire avengers, 
which it is reafonable to fuppofe fhe then would be ; but where fhe efpecially thinks and rationally 
conceives divinity is prefent, there fhe efpecially banifhes forrow, and fear, and care, and lets 
herfelf loofe even to intoxication, frolic and laughter. In amorous concerns, indeed, as the poet 


once faid 
i Remembrance of the joys that Venus gave, 


Will fire the bofom of the aged pair. 


But in public proceffions and facrifices, not only the old man and the old woman, not only the 
poor and the plebeian, but alfo 


The dufty thick-legg’d drab that turns the mill, 


and houfehold flaves and hirelings, are elevated with joy and gladnefs. Banquets and public en- 
tertainments 
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how fhall we fay? But it afferts, in fhort, that every youth is incapable of 
being at reft, either in body or voice, but that he always feeks to be moved 
and to fpeak; fometimes exulting and leaping, dancing and fporting as it 
were with pleature, but at other times uttering founds with every kind of 
voice. Other animals, indeed, have no fenfation either of order or diforder 
in motions, which order is denominated rhythm and harmony ; but thofe Gods 
whom we call affociates in the choir have beftowed upon us a rhythmical 
and harmonic fenfe, which might agitate us with pleafure, by connecting us 
with each other through finging and dancing. But the word choir was de- 
nominated from joy, as its natural name. In the firt place, however, it is 
neceflary to afk, whether we admit that difcipline firft fubtifts through the 
Mufes and Apollo? or how thall we fay ? 


tertainments are given both by the wealthy and kings ; but thofe which take place at facrifices 
and folemnities, when through infpiration we appear to approach very near to a divine nature, are 
attended with much greater joy and pleafure, in conjunction with honour and veneration. Of this, 
the man who denies a Providence hasno portion. For it is not the abundance of wine, nor the 
roafting of meat, which gives delight in folemn feftivals, but the good hope and belief that divi- 
nity is propitioufly prefent, and gratefully receives what is done. From fome of our feftivals we 
exclude the flute and the crown; but when divinity is not prefent at the facrifice, as the folemnity 
of the banquet, the reft is impious, is void of feltivity, and poffeffes nothing of divine fury; or, 
rather, the whole is unpleafant, and even painful.” 

Oure tatp.Cat tev ev iepois, OUTE xaipor TWV EopTaruwy, OUTE Mpakers, ouTe oes EvPpxivoyciv ETEpai parrov 
dv cpousv À Opwuev autor wept ewy, ogyiztovTzç, À xopevovtes, N Juria MapovTec, y TEASTAIS. 8 Yap ws TYpAWO!S 
‘sro A Jevorsg KOAaS AUS OMIAOUTA THIKAUTA n Lyxn TepiAuTos esi uat TATEIWN nat duTbULOS, OcTEp Eixos nV’ AAN O7FOU 
parma dokas nat avctz Tapewas Tov Jeov, exes MAMTTA AUTAS Kal PoCous xai To Opovtilew amwucauen, Tw 
“Gousves Expt pelne Kat Maidias xZ -yeAwTos adinow EauTnv. Ev Tois epwTiois ws Ò TOMTA eronne, 


Kar te yepuv xai yonus, erw xpurns A Qpoditng 
Monowvtas, nas tiow emnecdn Qirov nTop. 


ev be TOUTAI KAI DUTIES ov movov yEpuv NXE YPU, OUDE TENG HAL IDIWTHS, BAAR MAI WAXVTKEANS GAETPIS pos 
puny KiVOULEN xai oIKoT PIES xxi InTES UTO-ynboUs Ka XAPUOTUME araPEpoVTal. MAOUTIOIS TE at BxziAcucW ETTI- 
aces xai Wavdaicizt tives Wapeicw cid ED" iepois nar Sunmorats, xai Tav EyyITTA TOU Seu Tn emiva Pave 
Boxwat, METS Tieng Nat TEC TKO TOAY Dia PEpougay nony Kas XAP EXOUTIY. TAUTHS OUEY aVOpI LETETTIV ANEY- 
XOTI TNS Mpovoias. ov yap VIU MANDOS, Oude OMTHTIC XPEWV TO EUPpaIvoV ETTIV EY TAIS ÈOPTAIS, ANAA NAL EATIS ayadn 
xa doz TOU Wapevas TOV Stov EUMEVN, KA Dexe ba TH YIVOEVÆ KEX APT LEVIS’ SUROV (LEV YAP ETEpwy ecpTwv Xæ 
oTEPavov aPapounzv, Seou de Juria un mapwTos, womep iepov doxns, abeov oT: nar aveopTacTcy xat averbousiag zov 
TO AUTOLEVOVY AAAY Je AOV aTEpTES auTW xa Avangove The fame author alfo obferves, in his Treatife 
on Superitition, * that holy days, temple feafts, the being initiated in myfteries, proceffions, with 
public prayers and folemn devotions, were confidered as the moft agreeable things in human tife.” 
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Crin. That it does. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is void of difcipline, is with us one whio has 
never joined a choir; but he who is difciplined is to be confidered as one 
who has fufficiently engaged in a choir. 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. But the whole of a choir confifts in dancing and finging. 

Cuin, It is neceffary it fhould. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is properly difciplined will be able to fing 
and dance in a becoming manner. 

Cun. It appears fo. 

Guest. But let us confider what it is that we have now aflerted. 

Cuin. What is that? 

Guest. We have fpoken of finging and dancing in a becoming manner. 
But whether or not is it proper to add, that things beautiful ought to be the 
fubjects of finging and dancing? 

Cun. This ought to be added. 

Guest. But what,—will he who confiders things beautiful, as beautiful, 
and things bafe, as bafe, and who ufes them as fuch,—will fuch a one be 
better difciplined for us, with refpect to the choir and mufic, than he who 
is fufficiently able to become fubfervient to that which he confiders as beau- 
tiful in body and voice, but yet does not rejoice in things beautiful, nor 
hate fuch as are void of beauty? Or he, who, though he is not altogether 
able to a& or think rightly, with refpeét to his voice and body, yet aéts 
rightly with refpe& to pleafure and pain ; embracing fuch things as are beau- 
tiful, and hating fuch as are bafe? 

Cin. You fpeak, O gueft, of a mighty difference of difcipline. 

Guest. If, therefore, we three poffefs a knowledge of the beautiful in 
finging and dancing, we alfo know when any one is properly or impro- 
perly difciplined : but, if we are ignorant of this, we fhall not be able to know 
what is the defence of difcipline, and where it is to be found, Is not this 
the cafe? 

Crin. It is. ; 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in the next place, like dogs on the fcent, invef- 
tigate beautiful figure, melody, finging and dancing. For, if thefe elude our 
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purfuit, our difcourfe about proper difcipline, whether Grecian or Barbarian, 
will be in vain. 

Crin. It will. 

Guest. What figure, therefore, or melody, is it proper to call beautiful ? 
Shall we fay, that in the fame and equal labours the figures and voices of a 
brave and timid foul are fimilar ? 

Crin. How can they, fince neither are their colours fimilar ? 

Guest. Well obferved, my companion. But in mufic there are both 
figures and melody, fince mufic is converfant with rhythm and harmony, 
So that melody or figure may poffefs proper rhythm or harmony, but not a 
proper colour, that we may {peak in the affimilative way, as the matters of 
the choir are accuftomed to affimilate. But there is a certain figure or me- 
lody of a timid, and of a brave man; and it will be proper to call thefe 
things in brave men, beautiful, but in the timid, bafe. And that we may 
not be prolix about thefe particulars, all the figures and melodies which 
fimply adhere to the virtue of the foul or body, or to a certain image of it, 
are beautiful; but the contrary muft be afferted with refpe to the vice of 
the foul or body. 

Crin. You are right; and we judge that thefe particulars fubfift in this 
manner, 

Guest. But we mutt fill further confider, whether all of us are fimilarly 
delighted with all choirs, or whether this is far from being the cafe? 

Cur. It is far from being the cafe. 

Guest. What then fhall we fay is the caufe of our error? Is it becaufe 
not the fame things are beautiful to all? Or fhall we fay that they are the 
fame things, but do not appear to be the fame? For no one will fay that a 
vicious is better than a virtuous choir; or that he is delighted with depraved 
figures, but others with a mufe contrary to this. Though, indeed, moft 
men affert, that the re€titude of mufic confifts in a power which imparts 
pleafure tothe foul. This, however, is neither to be endured, nor is it holy 
by any means to make fuch an affertion. But this is more probably the 
caufe of our error. 

Cin. What? 

Guest, Since the particulars refpecting choirs are imitations of manners 

and 
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and of aétions which take place in all-various fortunes and habits, thofe by 
whom the imitations of manners, whether exprefled by difcourfe, or melody, 
or dancing, are approved, either from nature or cuftom, or from both, muft 
neceffarily rejoice in and praife thefe, and denominate them beautiful. But 
thofe to whom they appear contrary to nature, or manners, or cuftom, can 
neither rejoice in nor praife them, but mutt neceflarily denominate them 
bafe. And thofe, again, to whom thefe particulars happen right by nature, 
but the contrary from cuftom; or right from cuftom, but the contrary from 
nature ;—thefe will denominate things contrary to pleafures, laudable. For 
they will affert that each of thefe is pleafant, but at the fame time bafe. 
Hence, before others, whem they confider as intelligent perfons, they will 
be afhamed that their body fhould be moved after that manner, and will blufh 
to fing, and to call fuch things beautiful, or deferving ferious attention ; but, 
by themfelves, they will be delighted with them. 

Cun. You fpeak with the utmoft rectitude. 

Guest. Does he then fuffer any injury who is delighted with bafe 
figures or melodies; or do they receive any advantage whe are pleafed with 
the contraries to thefe? 

Cuirn. It is probable. 

Guest. Is it only probable, or alfo neceffary, that the fame thing fhould 
happen as takes place when any one, being converfant with the depraved 
habits of depraved men, does not hate, but rejoices in and admits them; 
and yet blames them in jeft, having a dreaming perception of his own de- 
pravity ? For, in this cafe, it is neceffary that he fhould be affimilated to the 
things in which he rejoices, although he fhould be afhamed to praife them. 
But what greater good, or evil, fhall we fay, can poffbly happen to us than 
a thing of this kind? 

Currin. I think, none. 

Guest. But where laws are beautifully eftablifhed, or will be in fome 
future period of time, can we think it will be lawful for poets, in difcipline 
and fport refpecting the Mufes, to teach in their poetical compofitions 
whatever delights them, by rhythm, or melody, or verfe, and to form in 
choirs the boys and young men of well inftituted polities, either to virtue 
or vice? 

Crin. It is contrary to reafon to fuppofe this would be allowed. 
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Mectt. For how is it poffible it fhould be ? 

Guest. But, in fhort, it is lawful to ad in this manner at prefent in all 
cities, except Egypt. 

Crin. But how do you fay a thing of this kind is eftablifhed by law in 
Egypt? 

Guest. It is wonderful to hear. For, as it appears, they formerly knew 
what we have now faid, that young men in cities fhould be accuftomed to 
beautiful figures and beautiful melodies ; and it is one of their inftitutions to 
exhibit in their temples what thefe are, and what the qualities which they 
poflefs; and befides thefe, it is not lawful, either for painters or other arti- 
ficers of figures, to introduce any that are new, or even to think of any 
other than thofe belonging to their country: nor is it lawful at prefent to 
do this, either in thefe particulars or in the whole of mufic. If you ob- 
ferve, therefore, you will find that paintings and fculptures there, which 
were executed TEN THOUSAND YEARS ago, as if they were not of fuch great 
antiquity, are neither more beautiful, nor more deformed, than paintings 
of carvings of the prefent day, but are fafhioned by juft the fame art. 

Crin. You fpeak of a wonderful circumftance. 

GuEst. It is, however, a circumftance pertaining to law and politics in 
a tranfcendent degree. You will likewife find other things there of a tri- 
fling nature. But this refpeéting mufic is true, and deferves attention, be- 
caufe the legiflator could firmly give laws about things of this kind, and with 
confidence introduce fuch melodies as poffeffed a natural reétitude. But this 
muft be the work of a God, or of fome divine perfon. Juft as they fay 
there, that their melodies, which have been preferved for fuch a length of 
time, are the poems of Ifis. So that, as I faid, if any one is able to appre- 
hend the re¢titude of them, he ought to have the courage to reduce them to 
law and order. For the fearch of pleafure and pain, which is always di- 
rected to the ufe of new mufic, perhaps poffeffes no great power of corrupt- 
ing the confecrated choir by an accufation of its antiquity. It appears, there- 
fore, that the choir of the Egyptians was by no means capable of being cor- 
rupted, but that the contrary was entirely the cafe. 

Crin. From what you have now faid, it appears that it muft be fo. 

Guest. May we not, therefore, confidently fay, that a choir is after a 
certain manner properly connected with fports and mufic; and, that we re- 


joice 
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joice as often as we think that we do well, and, when we rejoice, think we 
do well? Isit not fo? 

Crin. It is. 

Guest. But, rejoicing in a thing of this kind, we are incapable of being at 
reft. 

Crin. We are fo. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, thofe among us that are young men prompt 
to dance? And do not we who are old men think that we condué our- 
felves in a becoming manner in beholding thefe, while we rejoice in their 
fports, and in their celebration of facred feftivals, fince lightnefs of body 
fails us at our time of life,—through the defire of which, we thus eftablith 
games for thofe who are able in the higheft degree to excite in us the 
memory of our juvenile period? 

Cuiin. Moft true. 

Guest. Shall we therefore confider that which is faid by many of thofe 
who celebrate facred feftivals, as faid in vain, that it is proper to reckon him 
moft wife, and to judge that he will conquer who caufes us to be delighted 
and to rejoice in the greateft degree? For it is proper, fince we permit {port 
in things of this kind, that we fhould particularly honour him who caufes 
the greateft number and in the greateft degree to rejoice ; and, as I juft now 
faid, that we fhould pronounce him vitor. Is this, therefore, rightly faid, 
and will a conduét of this kind be right? 

Cun. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But, O bleffed man, we fhould not haftily judge a thing of this 
kind, but, dividing it into parts, confider after this manner: If any one fhould 
at any time fimply eftablifh a certain game, but without defining whether 
it is gymnaftic, or equeftrian, or mufical; and, collecting together all the 
inhabitants of the city, fhould proclaim, that he was going to eftablith a 
conteft for the fake of pleature alone, in which (without expreffing the mode 
of conteft) rewards would be affigned for him who gave the fpectators the 
greateft delight, and that for this he would be confidered as victor, and as 
the beft of all thofe engaged in the conteft,—what do we think would be the 
confequence of this proclamation ? 

Cun. Of what are you {peaking ? 


GuEsT. It is proper that one fhould exhibit, like Homer, a rhapfody, 
another 
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another the modulation of the harp, another tragedy, and another comedy. 
Nor will it be wonderful, if fome one, by exhibiting prodigies, fhould think 
that he is efpecially vi€torious. But, thefe and an innumerable multitude of 
other champions affembling together, can we fay which of them is juftly the 
victor ? 

CLIN. You afk an abfurd thing. For, who can give you an anfwer to this 
queftion, unlefs he has himfelf been an auditor of each of the champions? 

Guest. Are you therefore willing that I myfelf fhould reply to this 
abfurd queftion ? 

Crın. How is it poffible I fhould not ? 

Guest. If, therefore, very little children were to judge in this affair, they 
would give the palm of viétory to him who exhibited prodigies: or would 
they not? 

Cun. How fhould they do otherwife ? 

GvueEst. The greater boys, however, would give the preference to thofe that 
exhibited comecies; but fuch women as are better educated than others, 
young men, and perhaps almoft the whole multitude, would prefer the 
tracedians. 

Cun. Perhaps fo. 

Gvest. But perhaps we old men fhould hear with the moft pleafure the 
shapfodift when properly handling the Iliad and Odyffey, or fome of the 
works of Hefiod, and fhould by far proclaim him the vi¢tor of all the others. 
Ought we not, therefore, after this to fhow who is properly the victor in 
thefe contefts ? 

Ciin. Certainly. 

Guest. It is evident that both I and you ought neceffarily to confefs, that 
he will be properly the victor whom thofe of our age judge to be fo: for the 
{kill which we derive from age appears to be every where by far the beft of 
all political concerns, i 

CLIN. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. I therefore grant thus much to the multitude, that mufic ought 
to be judged by pleafure, yet not by the pleafure it imparts to every man,— but 
that, nearly, that is the moft beautiful mufe which delights the beft of men, 
and fuch as are fufficiently difciplined ; but efpecially when it delights a man 
who excells in virtue and difcipline. On this account we fay that judges of 
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thefe things require virtue, becaufe they ought to participate of prudence and 
fortitude. For a true judge ought not to learn how to judge from another, 
and thus become as it were ftupefied by the clamours of the multitude, and 
his own ignorance. But he ought to poffefs fortitude, becaufe, though he 
fhould be endued with knowledge, he ought not, through floth and timidity, 
to give an unjuft decifion from the fame mouth with which when about to 
judge he invoked the Gods. For a judge does not fit as a difcipie, but 
rather, as it is juft he fhould, as a matter of the {pectators, and as one who 
is averfe to things which do not afford the fpeétators a fit and proper pleafure. 
For it was allowed by the antient and Grecian law, as by that of Sicily and 
Italy at prefent, that the multitude of {pectators fhould decide who was 
victor, by holding up their hands : but this corrupted the poets themfelves, 
who wrote according to the depraved pleafure of vulgar judges; fo that 
the {peétators both difciplined themfelves and the poets. It likewife cor- 
rupted the pleafures of the theatre. For, as it is here proper that the {peétators 
fhould always hear of manners better than their own, and thus obtain a more 
excellent pleafure, the very contrary to this takes place at prefent. What 
then does the prefent difcourfe with to fignify ? Confider whether it is this. 

Cern. What? 

Guest. My difcourfe appears to me to have thrice or four times revolved 
to the fame thing, that difcipline is the drawing and leading of youth to 
that which is called by the law, right reafon, and which the moft worthy 
and antient men have found by experience to be truly right. That the foul 
of a youth, therefore, may be accuftomed by law, and by thofe who are 
perfuaded by law, not to rejoice in things contrary, but to be delighted or 
afflicted with the fame things as an old man; for the fake of this, thofe po- 
etical compofitions called odes, and which are truly epodes, or incantations 
to the foul, are compofed at prefent, and which haftily tend to that kind of 
fymphony of which we are fpeaking. But fince the fouls of boys are inca- 
pable of engaging in ferious purfuits, {ports and odes were inftituted by the 
legiflator. Juft as, in curing difeafed and imbecil bodies, phyficians endea- 
vour to introduce ufeful food in pleafant meats and drinks, but noxious food 
in fuch as are bitter, that they may be rightly accuftomed to embrace the 
one, and hate the other. A proper legiflator will perfuade the poet tu do 


the fame in beautiful and laudable words ; and will compel him, if he cannot 
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be perfuaded, that when he produces figures of temperate, brave, and, in 
fhort, of all good men, in rhythms, and melodies in harmonies, he fhall 
produce them properly. 

CLın. By Jupiter, O gueft, does it appear to you that this is done at 
prefent in other cities? .For I do not know of any city in which what you 
{peak of takes place, except ours, and that of the Lacedemonians. But 
in other cities there are always fome new regulations about dancing, and 
the reft of the mufic; and this not from any mutation in the laws, but 
from certain inordinate pleafures, which are very far from remaining per- 
petually the fame, like thofe Egyptian regulations which you related, but 
continually vary. 

Guest. Moft excellent, O Clinias! But if I have appeared to you, as 
you fay, to affert thefe things as exifting at prefent, I fhall not wonder that 
I have done this in confequence of not clearly unfolding my meaning. But 
having {poken about certain particulars, which I wifhed to take place, re- 
fpecting mufic, I perhaps appeared to you to {peak as if they actually exifted 
at prefent. For, to blame a thing which is incurable, and which is very far 
advanced in error, is by no means pleafant, though fometimes neceflary. 
But, as we are thus far agreed, will you not fay that thefe things fubfift 
among us, and thofe, more than among the other Greeks ? 

Crin. Certainly. 

Guest. But if they fhould alfo take place among others, would they not 
be better conducted than at prefent? 

Cun. By far better, if they fubfifted as you juft now faid they ought to 
fubfift, and as they fubfift among thofe and with us. 

Guest. Shall we then agree at prefent, that the things afferted by you, 
in every kind of difcipline and mufic, are thefe: that poets fhould be com- 
pelled to affert that a good man, being temperate and juft, is happy and 
bleffed, whether he is large and robuft, {mall and weak, rich or poor; but 
that an unjuit man is miferable, and paffes his days in forrow, though he 
fhould be richer than Cinyras or Midas? A poet, therefore, if he fpeaks 
rightly, will fay to us: I fhall never mention nor confider him as a man, 
who does not perform with juftice, and poffefs every thing which is denomi- 
nated beautiful in conduét. Such a one too, being juft, will defire to con- 
teud with his enemies in clofe engagement. But he who is unjuft will 
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neither dare to behold bloody flaughter, nor to vanquith, running, the Thra- 
cian Boreas, nor will he acquire any of thofe things which are denominated 
good. For the things which are called by the many good, are not rightly 
denominated. For it is faid that health is the beft thing; beauty the next ; 
ftrength the third ; and riches the fourth. And an innumerable multitude 
of other things are called good. Thus, to fee and hear acutely, and to 
poflefs in a proper manner all fuch things as belong to the fenfes; likewife 
to do ina tyrannical manner whatever you pleafe, appears to be good. And 
befides this, it is confidered as the end of all bleffednefs to become in the 
moft rapid manner immortal, while poffeffing all thefe. But you and I fay 
that all thefe are the beft of poffeffions to juft and holy men, but that to 
unjuft men they are the worft of all things, beginning the enumeration 
from health. For to be well, to fee, hear, and poffefs the other fenfes, and, 
in fhort, to live, is the greateft evil, though a man fhould be immortal 
through the whole of time, and poffeis every thing that is called good, if all 
thefe are not attended with juftice and every virtue. But it is a lefs evil to 
live in this manner for the fhorteft time. I think that your poets fhould 
{peak in this manner, and that you fhould perfuade and compel them to do 
fo, and to inftru& the youth, through rhythms and harmonies, confequent 
to thefe affertions. Do you perceive this? For I clearly affert, that the 
things which are called evil are good to the unjuft, but evil to the juft ; 
but that things good are truly good to the good, but evil to the wicked. 
Do, therefore, you and I agree in what is faid, or not ? 

Crin. We appear partly to agree, and partly not. 

Guest. Perhaps 1 have not periuaded you that he is not happy, but 
clearly wretched, who alone poffeffes in himfelf injuftice and infolence, 
though he fhould be healthy and rich, and a tyrant to the end of lite; and, 
befides all thefe, fhould be endued with uncommon ftrength of body, in 
conjundtion with immortality, and fhould never experience any of thofe 
things which are called evils. 

CLIN. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. Be it fothen. But what ought we to fay after this? If he is 
valiant, and ftrong, and beautiful, and rich, and accomplifhes through the 
whole of life whatever he defires,—will he not neceflarily appear-to you, 
if he is unjuft and infolent, to live in a fhameful manner è? 
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Crin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Will he not alfo appear to you to live badly? 

Cun. This will not in a fimilar manner appear to me. 

Guest. Buat will you not admit that he muft live unpleafantly, and in a 
manner contrary to his intereft ? 

Cin. How can I admit this? 

Guest. How? Ifa God, my friends, fhould caufe us to agree in fenti- 
ment, as we now nearly diffent from each other. For thefe things appear 
to me fo neceffary, that Crete, O friend Clinias, does not more clearly ap- 
pear to be an ifland. And if I were a legiflator, I would endeavour to 
compel the poets, and all the other inhabitants of the city, to {peak in this 
manner: and I would ordain, that nearly the greateft of all punifhments 
fhould be infli&ed on him who fhould affert, in the country to which he be- 
longed, that there are certain men of a bafe character who lead a pleafant life; 
or that fome things are advantageous and lucrative, but others more juft, 
And I would perfuade my citizens to affert many other things, contrary to 
what are now advanced by the Cretans and Lacedzmonians, as it appears, 
and, indeed, by the reft of mankind. For, by Jupiter and Apollo, O beft 
of men! if we fhould afk thofe Gods who gave us laws, whether the moft 
juit is the moft pleafant life, or whether there are two certain lives, one of 
which is moft pleafant, and the other moft juft:—if, in an{wer to our inquiry, 
they fhould fay there are two lives, we might, perhaps, again afk them (if 
we inquire properly) which we ought to call moft happy ; thofe who lead 
the moft juft, or thofe who lead the moft pleafant life. If they fhould fay, 
thofe who lead the moft pleafant life, their anfwer would be abfurd. But I 
am defirous that a thing of this kind fhould not be faid by the Gods, but ra- 
ther by our fathers and legiflators. I fhall therefore put the fame queftion 
to my father and legiflator, and I fhall fuppofe him to reply, that he who lives 
the moft pleafant life is the moft bleffed. After this, I fhall thus inter- 
rogate him: O father, do you not with me to live moft happily? But you 
never ceafe exhorting me to Jive moft juftly. He, therefore, who aéts in this 
manner, whether he is a legiflator or a father, acts I think abfurdly, and 
fpeaks inconfiftently. But if he fhould evince that the moit juft life is the 
moft bleffed, every one who hears him may, I think, inquire what it is 
which the law praifes in that life as good and beautiful, and better than 
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pleafure. For, what good f{eparate from pleafure can be prefent to the juft 
man? Can it be faid that renown and praife, both from men and Gods, are 
good and beautiful, but at the fame time unpleafant ? and that the contrary 
is true with refpect to infamy? We fhall fav, By no means, O legiflator. 
But is neither to do an injury, nor to fuffer one, unpleafant indeed, but at the 
fame time good, or beautiful? And are other things pleafant, but fhameful 
and bafe? 

Cin. How can they? 

Guest. The reafon, therefore, which neither feparates the pleafant and 
the juft, nor the good and the beautiful, is perfuafive, if to nothing elfe, yet 
at leait to the with to live a holy and juft life. So that the difcourfe of the 
legiflator will be moft fhameful and difcordant, if he denies that thefe things 
are fo. Forno one will voluntarily wifh to be perfuaded to do that which is 
not attended with more joy than forrow. But that which is beheld afar off 
affe€ts every one, as I may fay, and even boys, with a dark vertigo. The 
legiflator, therefore, difperfing the darknefs, fhall eftablifh for us an opinion 
the contrary to this; and fhall perfuade the citizens, by cuftom, and praife, 
and arguments, that both things juft and unjuft are involved in fhade; and 
that things unjuft, which appear contrary to the juft, being furveyed by the 
unjuft and depraved man, feem to be pleafant, but things juft, moft unplea- 
fant: but when they are furveyed by the juft man, they appear to be en- 
tirely the contrary. 

Cun. It appears fo. 

Guest. But which of thefe decifions, fhall we fay, is moft true? Whe- 
ther is it that of the worfe, or of the better foul? 

Cun. Neceffarily, that of the better foul. 

Guest. It is neceffary, therefore, that an unjuft life fhould not only be 
more bafe and depraved, but, in reality, more unpleafant, than a ju(t and 
holy life. 

Cun. It appears fo, my friend, according to the prefent reafoning. 

Guest. A legiflator, therefore, who is in the leaft degree ufeful, though 
what we have now afferted fhould not fubfift in this manner,—vet, as there 
is not any thing elfe which can be more advantageous to youth, he will ven- 
ture to aflert it, though falfe, for their good; becaufe he will thus be 
enabled to lead them to a@ juftly, not by force, but willingly. 
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Cun. Truth, indeed, O gueft, is beautiful and ftable: but it does not 
appear eafy to perfuade. 

Guest. Be it fo, But that fable of the Sidonian, though improbable, 
vet eafily perfuades, as well as an innumerable multitude of others. 

Cun. What fable ? 

Guest. That, teeth being once fown, armed men were produced from 
them. For this may ferve as a great example to a legiflator, that any one 
may periuade the fouls of young men to whatever he pleafes. So that he 
ought, by confidering, to find out nothing elfe than by what means he 
may confer, through perfuation, the greateft good on the city ; and fhould, 
by every poffible contrivance, difcover after what manner the whole of fuch 
an affociation may always fpeak one and the fame thing about thefe par- 
ticulars, through the whole of life, in odes, fables, and difcourfes. But if 
ìt appears to you to be otherwife, no difcord will arife from this difference 
in opinion. 

Cun. It does not appear to me that either of us can doubt about thefe 
particulars, 

Guest. I will, therefore, continue my difcourfe. I fay then, that it is 
neceffary to infinuate, as by enchantment, all the choirs, which are three, 
into the young and tender fouls of boys, together with all fuch other beau- 
tiful things as we have fpoken of, and which yet remain for us to difcufs. 
But the principal thing among them is this: that if the life which is pro- 
nounced by the Gods to be the moft pleafant, and the beft, appears to be the 
fame with that which we have defcribed, we fhall have fpoken moft truly, 
and fhall more perfuade thofe whom we ought to perfuade, than if we had 
afferted any thing elfe. 

Criin. What you fay muft be granted. 

Guest. In the firt place, therefore, the puerile choir of Mufes fhould 
enter, being about to fing things of this kind, with all poffible earneftnefs 
to the whole city. In the fecond place, that choir which confifts of men 
thirty years old fhall invoke the God Pzan asa witnefs of the truth of what 
is faid, and fhall befeech him, together with the divinity Perfuafion, to be 
propitious tothe youth, But it is neceffary that there fhould be a third choir, 
confifting of thofe who are between thirty and fixty years old. But the my- 
thologifts about the fame odes, who are more advanced in years than thefe, 
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as they will no longer be able to fing to the harp, ought agreeably to a 
divine oracle to be difmniffed. 

Cun. Who do you mean, O gueft, by thefe third choirs? for I do not 
clearly underftand what you wifh to fay about them. 

Guest. Thefe are nearly thofe for whofe fake moft of the above affer- 


tions Were made. 

Cun. We do not yet underftand: endeavour therefore to {peak yet 
clearer. 

Guest. We faid, if I remember, in the beginning of this difcourfe, that 
the nature of every youth was fo ardent, that it could not be at reft either 
in body or voice, but that it was always {peaking and leaping without order; 
and that no other animal poffeffed a fenfe of the order of both thefe, but 
that this was alone the province of the nature of man. We likewife faid, 
that rhythm was the name given to the order of motion, but harmony to 
that of the voice, when the fharp and the flat are mingled together; and 
that both together are denominated a choir. We {ftill further afferted, that 
the Gods, commiferating our nature, gave us Apollo and the Mufes as our 
affociates in and leaders of the choir; and Bacchus (if we recolleQ) as the 
third, 

Cin. How is it poffible we fhould not remember ? 

Guest. We have therefore {poken concerning the choir of Apollo and 
the Mufes: and hence it is neceflary that we fhould fpeak refpecting the 
third and remaining choir, or that of Bacchus. 

Cun. Inform me how you mean: for a Bacchic choir of old men ap- 
pears, on the firft hearing, to be very abfurd; if thofe who form this choir 
exceed thirtv, fo as to be from fifty to fixty years old. 

Guest. You fpeak moft truly. But I think reafon is requifite, that it 
may appear how this may be opportunely accomplifhed. 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. Do we therefore agree in what has been previoufly faid? 

Curn. Retpeéting what? 

Guest. That every man and boy, thofe who are free, and thofe who are 
flaves, the male and the female, and in fhort the whole city, fhould fing 
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of harmony, fo as that thofe who fing the hymns may experience an infa- 
tiable pleafure. 

Cin. How is it poffible not to acknowledge that thefe things ought to be 
fo? 

Guest. But by what means will the beft part of the city, and which is 
moft capable of perfuading by age, in conjunétion with prudence, be able, 
by finging the moft beautiful things, to be the caufe of the greateft good? 
or fhall we foolifhly omit that which will be the moft principal thing in the 
moft beautiful and moft ufeful odes ? 

Crin. In confequence of what has been juft now faid, it is impoffible to 
omit it. 

Guest. How then will it be accomplifhed in a becoming manner? Con- 
fider, if in this way. 

Cin. How? 

Guest. Every one who is more advanced in age, being full of fluggifh- 
nefs with refpe& to odes, will be lefs delighted with thefe; and by how 
much the older and more modeft he is, by fo much the more will he necef- 
farily be afhamed to fing. Will it not be fo? 

Cun. It will. 

Guest. He will therefore be ftill more afhamed to fing, ftanding up- 
right in the theatres, before an all-various multitude of men; efpecially if 
the choir, like thofe that contend for victory when exercifing their voice, 
fhould be compelled to fing though lean and fafting; for, thus circum- 
ftanced, they will not fing without moleftation and fhame, and, when they 
Go, it will be without alacrity. 

Cxuin. You {peak of things moft neceflary. 

Guest. How then fhall we render them difpofed to engage in odes with 
alacrity ? Shall we not ordain by law, in the firft place, that boys fhall not 
by any means tafte wine till they are eighteen years old? For we ought to 
teach them, that it is not proper to deduce like a river, fire to fire, into the 
body and foul, before they begin to engage in manly labours; but that we 
fhould dread the furious habit of youth. In the next place, we fhould in- 
form them that wine is to be moderately ufed till they are thirty years old, 
and that young men fhould by all means avoid intoxication and abundance 
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of wine. But when they have attained the fortieth year, then they may be 
allowed to attend feafts, to invoke the other Gods, and befeech Bacchus to 
be prefent at the myftic ceremonies and fports of the old men; for this 
divinity beftowed wine upon men as a remedy again{t the aufterity of old 
age, that through this we might acquire a fecond youth, forget forrow, and 
render the manners of our foul fofter,—juft as iron is foftened by the ation 
of fire. In the firft place, therefore, will not every one who is thus affeét- 
ed, be willing, with more alacrity and lefs fhame, not indeed in a great 
but in a moderate multitude, nor among ftrangers, but his familiars, to fing, 
and, as we have often faid, to enchant ? 

Cuin. Very much fo. 

Gugst. This mode then will not be altogether improper to induce them 
to join with us in finging. 

Cxuin. By no means. 

Guest. But with what voice, and with what mufe, will thefe men fing? 
or is it not evident that it will be with fuch a one as is adapted to them ? 

CLıN. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. But which will be adapted to divine men? Will it not be that 
of choirs? 

Crin. We indeed, O gueft, and thefe, are not able to fing any thing 
elfe than that which we have learnt in the choirs, having been accuftomed 
thus to fing. 

Guest. It is reafonable it fhould be fo. For you have not in reality been 
partakers of the moft beautiful finging ; and this becaufe your government 
is rather military than civil, Hence your young men are like a compact 
multitude of colts feeding together in herds. And no one of your people, 
taking to himfelf his own offspring, commits him as it were to a groom, 
that his fiercenefs may be tamed, and that he may be gently and mildly 
educated, and from whom he may receive every thing proper to the difci- 
pline of youth; whence he may not only become a good {foldier, but an able 
governor of a city, and one who, in the beginning we faid, would be more 
warlike than the foldiers of Tyrtzus, and would always and every where, 
both in private and public, honour the poffeffion of fortitude, as ranking in 
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Cun. I do not know, O gueft of ours, for what reafon you again de- 
grade our legiflators. 

Guest, It is not my intention, excellent man, to do fo, if I do it; but 
where reafon leads, there, if you are willing, we will direét our courfe. For 
if we poffefs a mufe more beautiful than that of the choirs, and the com- 
mon theatre , we will endeavour to impart this to fuch as we faid were 
afhamed of that mufe, and endeavoured to participate cf one more beautiful. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In the firft place, then, it 1s proper that this fhould be prefent to 
all whom a certain grace follows, that either the grace itfelf alone fhould be 
the moft approved, or a certain retitude, or, in the third place, advantage. 
Thus, for example, a grace follows food and drink, and every kind of ali- 


ment, and this grace we call pleafure: but if it contributes to health, we 
denominate it rectitude and utility. 


Crin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Thus, too, a grace follows difcipline, which is alfo called plea- 
fure; and the truth refulting from difcipline is denominated rectitude and 
advantage, the beneficial and the becoming. 

Cun. It is fo. | 

Guest. But what? In the artificial produ€tion of fimilitudes, when 
pleafure is the refult of fuch produétions, may not fuch pleafure be moft 
juftly denominated a grace? 

Crin. Certainly. 

Guest. But, in fhort, the equality of fuch things, rather than pleafure, 
renders them fuch and fo great. 

Crin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Hence that alone can be rightly judged by pleafure, which nei- 
ther affords a certain advantage, nor truth, nor fimilitude; nor yet again is 
the caufe of any injury, but which alone fubfifts for the fake of that grace 
which follows other things, and which may be moft beautifully denominated 
pleafure, when none of thefe attend it. 

Cin. Do you alone {peak of innoxious pleafure ? 

Guest. I do; I fay that this is {port, when it is neither the caufe of any 
thing detr*mental or advantageous, which deferves ferious confideration. 
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Cin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. Shall we not then affert, from what has been now faid, that it is 
fit all imitations fhould be judged in the leaft degree by pleafure and falfe 
opinion, and in like manner, all equality ? For it does not follow, hat be- 
caufe his thing appears to fome one to be equal, or fome one is delighted 
with shat, that therefore this thing is equal, or ¢hat poflefles fymmetry ; 
but it is fo from truth, the moft of all things, 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Do we not therefore fay, that all mufic is affimilative and imita- 
tive ? 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. In the {mallet degree, therefore, when any one fays that mufic 
is to be judged by pleafure, is fuch an affertion to be admitted, and in the 
{malleft degree is fuch a mufic to be inquired after as a ferious thing, if it is 
any where to be found; but that mufic alone is to be explored which pof- 
feffes fimilitude by its imitation of the beautiful. 

CLIN. Moft true. 

Guest. Thofe, therefore, that inquire after the moft beautiful finging, 
and the moft beautiful mufe, ought, as it appears, to explore not that which 
is pleafant in each of thefe, but that which is right. For the reQitude of 
imitation, as we have faid, confiits in expreffing the magnitude and quality 
of that which it reprefents, fuch as they are, 

CLıN. How fhould it not be fo? 

Guest. But every one will acknowledge this with refpe€t to mufic, that 
all poems are an affimilation and imitation of it. Or, do you think that all 
poets, auditors, and players, will not affent to this? 

Cun. Very much fo. 

Guest. But it is proper, as it appears, to know refpecting every poem, 
what kind of a thing it is, if any one wifhes not to err in deciding upon it. 
For he who does not know what the effence of it means, nor of what it is 
the image, will never underftand the rectitude or erroneoufne(s of its inten- 
tion. 

Cun. It is impoffible he fhould. 

Guest. But can he who does not know the reétitude of a performance 
ever be able to know whether it is well or ill accomplifhed? I do not indeed 
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{peak in a manner perfeétly clear; but, perhaps, I fhall thus fpeak with 
more perfpicuity. 

Cin. How? 

Guest. There are ten thoufand fimilitudes which have reference to the 
fight. 

Crin. Certainly. 

Guest. What then? If any one is ignorant what each of the imitated 
bodies is, can he ever know whether it is properlyre prefented? as, for in- 
ftance, whether the reprefentation pofleffes the joints and refpeCtive mem- 
bers of the body, their pofitions, number, and quality, fuch as they ought 
to be, and befides all thefe, the proper colours and figures; or, on the con- 
trary, whether all thefe are exhibited in a difordered manner. Do you 
think that any one can at all know thefe particulars who is unacquainted 
with the animal which is imitated ? 

Crin. How fhould he? 

Guest. But if any one knows that it is a man who is painted, or other- 
wife reprefented, and that he has received all his parts, colours and figures, 
from art, would it be neceffary that he who knows this fhould likewife 
readily know whether the reprefentation is beautiful, or whether it is in 
any refpeét defective in beauty ? 

Crin. We fhould all of us, O gueft, as I may fay, know the beautiful 
parts of animals. 

Guest. You fpeak with perfe& propriety. Is it not therefore neceflary, 
that a prudent judge fhould poflefs thefe three things about every image, 
both in painting and mufic? In the firft place, that he thould know what 
the thing is; in the fecond place, that it poffeffes rectitude; and, in the 
third place, that the image is properly executed in words, melodies, and 
rhythms? 

Cin. It appears fo. 

Guest. We fhould not, therefore, omit to fpeak concerning the difficulty 
which is in mufic. For, fince it is more celebrated than other images, it re- 
quires more caution than the reft. For he who errs in this will be injured 
in the greateft degree, fince he will thus conciliate to himfelf depraved man- 
ners. But it is moft difficult to be known, becaufe poets are more depraved 
than the Mufes. For thefe are incapable of erring to fo great a degree as, 
á . in 
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in fafhioning the words of men, to give the figure and melody of women; 
or, in compofing the melody and figures of thofe who are free, to harmo- 
nize together the. rhythms of flaves and the free-born; or, in exhibiting 
rhythms and liberal figures, to affign a melody or difcourfe contrary to the 
rhythms. Befides this, they will never place together the voices of beatts, 
and men, and inftruments, and every kind of noife, as imitating one cer- 
tain thing. But human poets combine things of this kind together in the 
greateft degree, and irrationally mingle them with each other, exciting fuch 
men by thefe means to laugh, who, as Orpheus fays, “ are allotted the ele- 
gance of delight.” For they perceive all thefe particulars mingled toge- 
ther: and, befides this, the poets dilacerate rhythm and figures feparate from 
melody, arranging naked words in meafure; producing melody and rhythm 
without words; and employing the naked found of the harp and the pipe. 
Among which particulars, it is very difficult to know the intention of the 
rhythm and harmony which fubfift without words, and to which of the imi- 
tations deferving to be mentioned they are fimilar. But it is neceffary to 
confider every thing of this kind as replete with rufticity ; as immoderately 
loving fwiftnefs without falling, and the voice of wild beafts, and on this 
account ufing the melody of the harp and the pipe for other purpofes than 
dancing and finging. But to ufe either of thefe inftruments unaccompanied 
with words, is full of all unfkilfulnefs and legerdemain. But the reafon of 
this is as follows: We do not confider that we ought not to employ our Mufes 
when we are fifty, or thirty, years old, but we ought to find out when it is 
proper. Our difcourfe, however, appears to me, from what has been faid, 
to fignify thus much concerning the mufe belonging to choirs, that it is ne- 
ceflary thofe who are fifty years old fhould be better inftruéted than others 
in the particulars belonging to finging. For they muft neceflarily poffefS a 
proper fenfation and knowledge of rhythms and harmonies. Or how can 
they know the rectitude of melodies; to what the Doric harmony is proper 
or improper; and whether the rhythm which the poet has united to it is 

right, or not? 

Crin. It is evident that they cannot by any means. 

Guest. But the numerous vulgar are ridiculous in thinking that they fuf- 
ficiently know what is well harmonized, and poffeffes proper rhythm, and 
12 what 
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what is not fo: for thefe have been compelled to fing and walk in rhythm, 
But in confequence of doing each of thefe ignorantly, they would not fyl- 
logize as follows: Every melody, when it poffeffes things which accord, 
fubfifts in a proper manner ; but when it does not poflefs things which ac- 
cord, it is defective. 

Cun. Moft neceffarily fo. 

Guest. What then? Can he who does not underftand what it poffeffes, 
and what its definition is, know, as we have faid, how it properly fubfifts at 
any time in any one? 

Cun. How is it poffible he fhould ? 

Guest. This then, as it appears, we have now difcovered, that thofe 
fingers which we have now called upon, and have after a manner compelled 
to fing voluntarily, ought from neceffity to be difciplined thus far, as to be 
able each of them to follow the progreffions of the rhythms, and the chords 
of the melodies, that, perceiving the harmonies and the rhythms, they may 
choofe fuch as are fit to be fung by fo many, and by fuch particular perfons ; 
and, thus finging, may themfelves immediately be innocently delighted, and 
thus induce young men to embrace worthy manners. But, being thus far in- 
itruéted, they will participate of a more accurate difcipline than that which 
is directed to the multitude, and to poets themfelves. For, in the third place, 
it is by no means neceffary that a poet fhould know whether the imitation 
is beautiful or not; but it is nearly necefflary that he fhould know this of 
harmony and rhythm. But all the three ought to be known for the fake of 
choofing the moft beautiful, and the fecond ; for otherwife they will never 
become a fufficient enchantinent to youth to the acquifition of virtue. And 
thus, that which our difcourfe intended in the beginning, viz. that it might 
afford proper afiftance to the choir of Bacchus, has been accomplithed by 
us to the utmoft of our ability. But let us confider whether this fhould be 
accomplifhed in this manner. For fuch an affembly muft ueceffarily be tu- 
multuous, in confequence of the compotation proceeding to a greater degree, 
which we fuppofed in the beginning of our difcourfe muft neceffarily happen 
to drinking affociations of the prefent day. 

Crin. It is neceflary it fhould, 

Guest. But every one becoming lighter than himfelf will be elevated 
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and delighted; will be filled with freedom of fpeech; and in this condition 
will not hear him who is near him, but will confider himfelf fufficient both 
to govern himfelf and others, 

Cin. Certainly. 

Guest. Have we not faid, that, when thefe things take place, the fouls 
of the drinkers, being rendered fervid, will become more foft and juvenile, 
like iron heated in the fire? fo that they may be eatily led, as when 
they were young, by thofe who are able and know how to inftruét and 
fafhion them: but that he who is able to fafhion them is the fame as he who 
was then faid to be a good legiflator, by whofe laws refpecting compotation 
he may be reftrained who is confident and audacious, and more impudent 
than is proper, and who is unwilling to endure order with refpeét to filence, 
difcourfe, drinking, and the mufe; and may be willing to a& in a contrary 
manner in every refpe&t; fending out againft advancing and bafe confi- 
dence, the moft beautiful oppofing fear, in conjunétion with juftice ; which 
divine fear we have denominated fhame and modeftty. 

Cun. It is fo. 

Guest. But the guardians and fabricators of thefe laws ought, as leaders 
of thofe that are not fober, to be themfelves free from perturbation and 
ebriety ; without which it is more difficult to fight againft intoxication than 
to contend with enemies without unterrified leaders. But he who is un- 
willing to be perfuaded by thefe, and by the leaders of Bacchus who are 
more than fixty years old, fuftains an equal, and indeed a greater diferace 
than he who is unperfuaded by the leaders of Mars. 

Crin. Right. 

Guest. If fuch ebriety and fuch fport were adopted, would not fuch 
drinking affociates derive great utility from thence, and be more conjoined 
in friendfhip than before, and not be enemies as at prefent? Would not 
likewife the whole of their affociation be according to law, in confequence 
of the fober being the leaders of the intoxicated ? 

Cin. Certainly, if the ebriety was conduéted in the manner you now 
{peak of. 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to blame the gift of Bacchus fimply, 
as if it were evil, and not worthy to be received into the city. For much 
more might yet be faid to this purpofe ; though I fhould be fearful to dif- 
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clofe to the muititude the greateft good which this divinity imparts, becaufe 
men when they hear it will not receive and underftand it as they ought. 

Crıx. What is that good ? 

Gvest. A certain narration and rumour has devolved to us, that this God 
was once difordered in his mind by his mother Juno, and that on this ac- 
count he introduced the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the infane choir, 
that he might take vengeance on the Goddefs. It is further reported, that 
for this purpofe he beftowed wine upon mankind. But I leave things of this 
kind to be faid by thofe who think that they can affert them with fafety re- 
{pecting the Gods. Thus much, however, I know, that no animal is born 
with fuch, and fo much, intelligence as is proper to it, when it acquires a 
perfeétion of intellect. But every animal, during the time in which it has not 
yet obtained its proper prudence, rages and vociferates in a difordered man- 
ner; and when any one flays it rapidly, it again leaps without order *. But 
we may recollect that we faid thefe were the principles of mufic and gym- 
naftic. 

Curn. We do recollect. 

Guest. Did we not alfo fay, that this principle imparted to us the fenfe 
of rhythm and harmony? and that Apollo, the Mufes, and Bacchus, were 
the caufes of thefe? 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. But wine, according to the affertions of fome, was given to men 
as a punifhment, that they might be rendered, through it, infane. Agree- 
ably, however, to what has now been afferted by us, it is on the contrary a 
medicine; and was imparted that the foul might acquire fhame, but the 
body health and ftrength. 

Cin. You have very beautifully, O gueft, reminded us of what has been 
faid. 

Guest. But now the half of the particulars pertaining to the choir is 
complete. Shall we finifh or omit the remaining part ? 

Cxiin. What parts do you fpeak of; and how do you divide each of them: ? 

Guest. According to us, the whole of the choir is the whole of difci- 
pline. But, of this, one part confifts in vocal rhythms and harmonies. 


t Viz. in another life: for the foul carries with it into another the habits and manners 
which it pofleffed in the prefent life. 
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Cin. Certainly. 


Guest. But the other in the motion of the body, which has rhythm in 
common with the motion of the voice, but figure peculiar to itfelf: but, 
in the former part, melody is the motion of the voice. 

Cun. Moft true. 

Guest. I know not, therefore, after what manner we have denomi- 
nated things pertaining to the voice, which extend as far as to the foul, 
and contribute to the difcipline of virtue, mufic. 

Cun. They were rightly called fo. 


Guest. But things pertaining to the body, which we have called dan- 
cing in fport, if fuch a motion fhould extend as far as to the virtue of the 
body, we fhould denominate the artificial leading of it to this purpofe,. 
gymnattic. 

Crin. Moft right. 


Guest. But we appear to have fpoken fufficiently of that part of mufic,. 
which we have faid is the half of the choir. Shall we, therefore, fpeak of 
the remaining half, or how fhall we do? 

CLIN. O moft excellent man, who art difcourfing with Cretans and La- 
cedzmonians, as you have fpoken fufficiently about mufic, but gymnattic- 
remains yet to be difcuffed, what do you think each of us ought to reply 
to your interrogation ? 

Guest. I fhall fay that you have perfpicuoufly anfwered by your queftion. 
For l underftand that your prefent interrogation is, as I have faid, an anfwer, 
and, befides this, a mandate to difcuis the particulars about gymnattic. 

Cxiin. You apprehend my meaning excellently well; and therefore dif- 
cufs thefe particulars. 

Guest. We fhall do fo: for it is not very difficult to {peak about things. 
known to both of you. And befides, you are far more {killed in. this art: 
than in that of mufic. 

Crin. You nearly fpeak the truth. 

Guest. Is not, therefore, the principle of this fport, every animal being: 
naturally accuftomed toleap? But man, as we have faid, receiving a fenfe- 
of rhythm, generated and brought forth dancing. And melody, recalling to 
mind, and exciting rhythm, thefe two, communicating with each other,, 
brought forth the chair and {port, 

CLIN. Moft true. 

GueEsT». 
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GueEsT. One part of this we have faid we have already difcuffed, and 
that we fhould in the next place endeavour to difcufs the remaining part. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We will, therefore, firft of all bring to a conclufion the choir 
of intoxication, if it is agreeable to you, 

Crin. Of what are you fpeaking? 

Guest. If any city fhould ufe drinking affociations as a ferious concern, 
with law and order, and as an exercife to the acquifition of temperance, 
and fhould not at the fame time avoid other pleafures, but in a fimilar 
manner fhould engage in them for the fake of fubduing them, after this 
manner it may be allowed to ufe all thefe. But if it ufes drinking affo- 
ciations as {port, and gives permiffion to any one to drink when he pleafes, 
and with whom he pleafes, and to engage in any other purfuit without 
reftraint, I fhould not be of this opinion, that this city, or any individual in 
it, ought, at any time, to make ufe of intoxication. But I fhould much 
prefer the law of the Carthaginians to the cuftom of the Cretans and Lace- 
dzmonians. For their law forbids any one belonging to the camp to tafte 
of wine, but orders water to be drunk during all this period. I likewife 
would not permit it to be drunk in the city by either male or female flaves ; 
nor by magiftrates during the year of their office; nor by pilots, nor 
judges, when engaged in their refpeftive employments; nor, in fhort, by 
any -one when deliberating about things of importance. Again, I would 
not permit it to be drunk by any one in the day-time, unlefs for the fake of 
‘bodily exercife or difeafe ; nor by aman and woman at night, when they 
intend to beget children. And many other circumftances might be adduced, 
in which thofe who poffefs a found mind, and conform to good laws, will 
abftain from wine. So that, according to this reafoning, no city has occa- 
fion for a multitude of vineyards. But other concerns of agriculture, and 
every thing refpecting diet, fhould be orderly difpofed: and wine fhould be 
nearly ufed in the moft moderate and leaft degree of all things. And this, 
if it is agreeable to you, O guefts, fhall be the conclufion of my difcourfe 
re{pecting wine. 

Crin. Beautifully feid : and it is agreeable to us it fhould be fo. 
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ÅND thus much concerning thefe particulars. But fhall we fay that civil 
government had a certain beginning ? And may not any one behold it hence 
with eafe, and in the moft beautiful manner ? 

Crin. Whence ? 

Guest. Whence any one may behold the progrefs of cities to virtue, and 
at the fame time to vice. 

Curn. Whence do you fay ? 

Guest. I think, indeed, from a length and infinity of time, and from 
the mutations in it. 

Crin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Do you appear to have ever underftood what a multitude of time 
has elapfed fince cities and the politic inftitutions of men commenced? 

Cun. This is by no means eafy to underftand. 

Guest. It is indeed infinite ', and impoffible to be expreffed. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Will not myriads upon myriads of cities have fubfifted in this 
time? and, in confequence of the fame temporal infinity, have not as many 
been deftroyed? and will they not every where have been governed accord- 
ing to every kind of polity; and at one time pafs from the leffer to the 
greater, and at another from the greater to the leffer; and have become 
worfe from the better, and better from the worfe ? 

Cun. It is necefflary. 

Guest. Let us therefore affign, if we are able, the caufe of this muta- 


= From hence it is evident that they are not genuine Platonifts, who contend that according to 
Plato the world had a beginning. See the Timzus. 
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tion: for perhaps it may exhibit to us the firft generation and mutation 
of polities. 

Cxin. You fpeak well. It is therefore neceffary that you fhould readily 
unfold what you conceive to be the truth concerning them, and that we 
fhould at the fame time follow you. 

Guest. Do antient difcourfes then appear to you to poffefs any truth? 

Cun. Of what kind? 

Guest. That there have been many deftru&ions of the human race, 
through deluges, difeates, and many other things, in which a very {mall part 
of mankind was left. 

Crin. Every thing of this kind muft be very probable to every one. 

Guest. Let us then confider one of thefe deftructions out of many,—I 
mean that which was caufed by a deluge. 

Ciin. What ought we to think about this? 

Guest. That thofe who then efcaped the deftru€tion were nearly moun- 
tain fhepherds, a few dormant fparks of the human race, preferved on the 
fummits of mountains, 

CLIN. Evidently fo. 

Guest. But fuch as thefe muft neceffarily have been ignorant of other 
arts, and of thofe artifices in cities of men towards each other, with a view to 
prerogative and contention, and other bafe ends. 

Cun. It is likely. 

Guest. But we fhall alfo fuppofe that the cities which were fituated in 
plains, and thofe bordering on the fea, entirely perifhed at that time. 

Cun. We will fuppofe fo. 

Guest. We mutt affert, therefore, that all inftruments were deftroyed at 
that time, together with every invention pertaining to art, politic difcipline, 
or any other certain wifdom. 

Cun. For how, O moft excellent man, if thefe particulars remained 
through the whole of time inthe fame perfeétion as at prefent, could any 
thing new have ever been invented? It is becaufe an innumerable multitude 
of years was unknown tothe inventors. But one or two thoufand years have 
elapfed fince fome things were invented by Dædalus, others by Orpheus, and 
others by Palamedes. The particulars indeed refpecting mufic were dif- 
covered by Marfyas and Olympus; but thofe relating to the lyre by Amphion. 

And 
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And 2 multitude of other things were, as I may fay, invented by others but 
vefterday. . 

Guest. Do you not perceive, O Clinias, that you have omitted to 
mention the friend who was yefterday prefent? 

Crirn. Do you mean Epimenides ? 

Guest. I do. For he far excelled all among you in inventions; and, 
as you fay, brought to perfection in reality what Hefiod had formerly 
divined in his writings. 

Crin. We do fay fo. 

Guest. We mutt affert, therefore, that when that devaftation by a 
deluge took place, human affairs were in a ftate of infinite and dreadful 
folitude ; that a prodigious part of the earth was unprolific; and other 
animals having perifhed, fome herds of oxen, and a few goats, which were 
rarely found, fupplied thofe men with food that efcaped the devattation. 

Crin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. But are we of opinion that there was then any memory of a 
city, politic difcipline, and legiflation, which is the fubje€t of our prefent 
difcourfe ? 

Crin. By no means, 

Guest. From thefe people, therefore, thus circumftanced, all the par- 
ticulars which exift at prefent derived their fubfiftence ; viz. cities and 
polities, arts and laws, many vices and many virtues, 

Crin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Can we be of opinion, O wonderful man, that as thofe who 
then exifted were ignorant of many beautiful things pertaining to citizens, 
and many of a contrary nature, they could ever become perfect either in 
virtue or vice? 

Cuin. You fpeak well; and I underftaund what you fay. 

Guest. In confequence, therefore, of the progreffion of time, and the 
increafe of the human race, all things advanced to the condition of all 
things at prefent. 

Crin. Moft right. 

Guest. But this was probably not effected fuddenly, and in a fhort, but 
in a very extended period of time. 

CLIN., It is very proper it fhould be fo. 
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Guest. For I think that fear would prevent all the inhabitants from 
defcending from their elevated abodes to the plains. 

Cun, Certainly. 

Guest. Would not likewife thofe who lived at that time be delighted 
in beholding each other, on account of their paucity ? And would they not 
have nearly loft, as I may fay, all the artificial means of paffing over to each 
other, either by land or fea? I do not therefore think it would be very. 
poffible for them to mingle with each other. For iron and brafs and all 
metals would have perifhed, confufed together; fo that it would be im- 
poffible to feparate and bring them into light. Hence trees would be but 
rarely cut down. For, if any inftrument fhould happen to be left on the 
mountains, thefe rapidly wearing away would vanifh; and no other could 
be made, till the metallic art fhould again be difcovered by men. 

Cin. How indeed could it? 

Guest. But in how many generations afterwards do we think this 
would take place? 

Ciin. It is evident, ina great many. 

Guest. The arts therefore which are employed about iron and brafs, 
and all fuch things, muft at the fame time be involved in darknefs, and 
indeed in a ftill greater degree. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Sedition, therefore, together with war, muft at that time be 
every where extirpated. 

Cun. How fo? 

Guest. In the firft place, they will be benevolent towards and love each 
other, on account of their folitude. In the next place, food will not be 
the caufe of war to them : for paftures will be rare; a few only perhaps 
remaining from the firft, in which the inhabitants of that time will for the 
moft part live. For they will not by any means be in want of milk and 
animal food. Further ftill, hunting will fupply them with food, neither of 
a bad kind nor in a {mall quantity. They will likewife poffefs abundance 
of clothing, beds and habitations, together with apparatus pertaining to fire, 
and fuch as has no occafion for fire. The plaftic too and weaving arts 
will not be indigent of iron. But divinity imparted all thefe together with 


thefe arts to men, that, if at any time they fhould fall into fo great a cala- 
mity, 
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mity, they might be able to propagate the human race. On this account, 
at that time they were not very poor, nor were they compelled by poverty 
to quarrel with each cther, But neither could they ever become rich, 
becaufe they were without filver and gold. But in any affociation where 
neither riches nor poverty take up their abode, in this the moft juft manners 
wili nearly be found. For neither infolence nor injuftice, neither emula- 
tion nor envy, can fubfift in fuch a fociety. From thefe caufes, and through 
their innocence which we have fpoken of, they were good. For, when- 
ever they heard that any thing was beautiful or bafe, they thought, in con- 
fequence of their innocence, that it was moft truly faid to be fo, and were 
perfuaded. For no one was fufpected of lying, through his wifdom, as is 
the cafe at prefent ; but, believing all that was afferted about Gods and men 
to be true, they lived conformably to what they heard; on which account 
they were altogether fuch as we a little before reprefented them to be. 

Cun. Thefe things appear both to me and this other to be fo. 

Guest. We fay moreover, that many generations living in this manner, 
both of thofe prior to the deluge and of thofe at prefent, they muft be lefs 
fkilful and lefs learned both in warlike and other arts, which at prefent 
are exercifed by Jand and fea; likewife in judicial affairs and feditions, 
which men have devifed both in words and works, with every poffible fub- 
tilty of contrivance, in order to injure and act unjuftly towards each other. 
That befides this they muft be more innocent, brave, and at the fame time 
modeft, and in every refpet more juft. But of thefe things we have 
already affigned the caufe. 

Cun. You fpeak with rectitude. 

Guest. Thefe things, therefore, have been afferted by us; and we fhall 
fpeak of every thing confequent to thefe particulars, for the fake of under- 
ftanding what occafion they had at that time for laws, and who was their 
legiflator. 

Crin. You have fpoken well. 

Guesr. Were they, therefore, neither indigent of laws, nor was any 
fuch thing adopted at that time? For men of that period were un- 
acquainted with letters, but lived following the manners and laws, as they 
were called, of their anceftors, 

CLIN. It is probable. 
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Guest. But the manner of their polity was this. 

Crin. What? 

Guest. All of that period appear to me to have called a polity, a dy- 
nafty, which even at prefent fubfifts in many places, both among the 
Greeks and Barbarians. And Homer fays that it was adopted in the 
habitation of the Cyclops ; for he thus {peaks : 


<‘ By thefe no ftatutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne ; 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 
Or deep in caves whofe entrance leads to hell. 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedlefs of others, to his own fevere!.” 


Cxiin. Homer appears to you to have been an elegant poet. We have 
alfo met with other pieces, though not many, of his compofing, extremely 
elegant. For we Cretans do not very much make ufe of foreign poems. 

MeciL. We however do make ufe of them. And Homer appears to 
me to excell poets of this kind, though he does net defcribe a Laconic, but 
rather throughout his poems an Ionic life. At prefent, indeed, he appears 
to give a good teftimony to your difcourfe, mythologically referring the 
antient condition of mankind to rufticity. 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. For he teftifies the truth of our affertion : and we thall therefore 
admit him as one who indicates that polities of this kind once fubfifted. 

Cun. It is well faid. 

Guest. Were not polities of this kind formed from families and kindred 
difperfed through the want ariting from thefe devaftations,—polities, in 
which the oldeft perfon rules over the reft, on account of their origin 
being derived from father and mother; and who following thefe like birds 


produce one herd, are obedient to paternal mandates, and are governed in 
a kingdom, the moft juft of all? 


Crin. Entirely fo. 


Guest. But after this, more of them colle@ing together into one body, 
they will form larger cities: and firft of all betaking themfelves to agri- 
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culture, at the roots of mountains they will make certain enclofures from 
hedges, as defenfive walls againft the attacks of wild beafts, and thus pro- 
duce one common and mighty habitation. 

Cuin. It is probable that this would be the cafe. 

Guest. But is not this alfo probable? 

Crin. What? 

Guest. That fince thefe more increafed habitations are compofed from 
fuch as are leffer and firft, each of the {mall ones fhould be prefent, hav- 
ing at the fame time its moft antient governor, according to alliance, to- 
gether with its own proper manners; and this on account of their living 
feparate from each other, and having had different parents and preceptors, 
by whom they have been accuftomed to reverence the Gods, and attend to 
themfelves, the more modeft by the more modeft, the braver by the more 
brave, and fo in all the reft, according as each has fafhioned their fons 
and grandfons, who, as we have faid, will bring with them to this greater 
habitation the peculiar laws under which they have lived. 

Crin. How is it poffible this fhould not be probable ? 

Guest. It is likewife neceflary that every one fhould be pleafed with his 
own laws in the firft place, and with thofe of others in the fecond place. 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. But we appear to be ignorant that we are entering as it were 
on the beginning of legiflation. 

CLIN., Entirely fo. 

Guest. After thefe things, therefore, it is neceffary that thofe who thus 
affemble together fhould choofe among themfelves in common fome who 
know the legal inftitutions of all of them, and that they fhould openly 
fhow tuch of thefe as they moft approve of, to the common rulers and 
guides of the people, as to kings, who themfelves approving thefe inftitu- 
tions will be called legiflators. But, having appointed their rulers, they 
will form in this mutation of their polity a certain ariltocracy, compofed 
from dynafties, or a certain kingdom. 

Cun. This will doubtlefs afterwards be the cafe. 

Guest. In the next place, therefore, let us fpeak of a third form of 
polity, in which all the forms and paffions of polities, and at the fame time 
of cities, happen to be found. 

CLIN. 
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Ctın. Of what kind is this? That which Homer fignifies, afferting 
that the third was thus produced after the fecond: 


& Dardania’s walls he rais’d ; for Ilion then 
(The city fince of many-languag’d men) 
Was not. The natives were content to till 
The fhady foot of Ida's fount-full hill *.”’ 


Thefe verfes, and thofe above, about the Cyclops, are in a certain refpec 
divinely written, and are conformable to nature. For the poetic genus is 
divine, being agitated with facred fury, celebrating many things which 
have happened according to truth, and handling each of them with certain 
graces and mutes. 

Ciin. And this very much fo. 

Guest. We will therefore now proceed to confider the preceding fable : 
for, perhaps, fomething of our intention may be fignified by it. Will it 
not be proper to do fo? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We fay then that Troy was built from elevated places, in a 
large and beautiful plain, upon a hill not very lofty, and having many 
rivers which rufh from mount Ida. 

Ciin. So it is faid. 

Guest. Muft not we think that this happened a long time after the 
deluge? 

Cin. How could it be otherwife? 

Guest. A dreadful oblivion, therefore, of the devaftation we are now 
{peaking of, muft, as it appears, have been then prefent with them, as 
they thus built their city under many rivers, and which defcended from 
lofty places, and were not afraid to truft themfelves to hills of no great 
altitude. 

Crin. It is perfectly evident, therefore, that they exifted a long time 
after this devaftation. 

Guest. And I am of opinion that many other cities were at that time 
inhabited, in confequence of the increafe of mankind. 

Cuin. Certainly. 
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Guest. And thefe indeed fought againft Troy; and perhaps by fea, 
all of them now intrepidly ufing that element. 

Cun. It appears fo. 

Guest. But the Achaians, who warred on Troy, fubverted it in the 
tenth year. 

Meciv. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In this time, therefore, or the {pace of ten years, in which Troy 
was befieged, many evils happened to the befiegers through the feditions 
of the young men, who received the commanders, when returning to their 
Cities and houfes, neither in a becoming nor juft manner, but fo that many 
were flain, and many were exiled. Thofe that were exiled, however, re- 
turned, changing their names, and being called Doriens inftead of Acha- 
ians, through one Dorieus, who at that time collected together the exiles. 
And hence you Lacedzmonians mythologize about, and thoroughly difcufs, 
all thefe particulars. 

Mecit, Certainly. 

Guest. Hence, as, while difcourfing about laws in the beginning of this 
converfation, we made a digreffion to mufic and intoxication, fo now we 
are led to the fame thing as it were by divinity ; and our difcourfe prefents 
us as it were with a handle for this purpofe. For it has brought us to that 
politic difcipline which you faid was properly inftituted both in Lacedamon 
and Crete, as by fraternal laws. But now we obtain this prerogative from 
the wandering of our difcourfe, that, while we pafs through certain polities 
and habitations, we behold a firft, fecond, and third city, following each 
other, according to our opinion, in immenfe extenfions of a certain time. 
But now this fourth city, or if you pleafe nation, prefents itfelf to us, 
which was once inhabited, and is fo at prefent; from all which, if we are 
able to underftand what is beautiful or the contrary, refpeding its being 
inhabited, and what laws of the inhabitants preferve what is preferved, or 
corrupt what is corrupted among them, and what change of political infti- 
tutions renders the city happy, we fhall think, O Megillus and Clinias, that 
we have done enough. But all thefe particulars muft be difcuffed by us 
from the beginning, unlefs we call to account what has been faid. 

Mecit. If, O gueft, any God will promife us that, if we enter a fecond 
time on the bufinefs of legiflation, we fhall hear neither worfe nor fewer 
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things than what have now been faid, I would make a long journey, and 
the prefent day would appear to me to be fhort, though the God is now 
turning from the fummer to the winter folftice. 

Guest. It is proper, as it appears, to confider thefe things. 

Mecit. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Let us then be prefent in thought at that time when Lacede- 
mon, and Argos, and Meffene, and the cities which were in alliance with 
them, were, O Megillus, in fubje€tion to your anceftors. For then, as it 
is faid in the fable, they thougat proper, having triply divided their army, 
to inhabit three cities, Argos, Meffene, and Lacedemon. 

Mecrt. Entirely fo. 

GUEST. And Temenus, indeed, was made king of Argos, but Cref- 
phontes of Meffene, and Euryfthenes in conjunction with Patrocles of 
Lacedzmon. 

CLIN. They were fo. 

Guest. But all thefe took an oath that they would give affiftance, if any 
one fhould deftroy any of thefe dominions. 

MEciL. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But inform me, by Jupiter, whether their kingdom or government 
was ever deitroyed by any one; or whether it was not fubverted by others, 
but by themfelves? or fhall we fay, that a little before, when we entered 
on this difcourfe, we thought it was fo, but have now forgotten it? 

MecI1L. By no means. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we fhall be more able to eftablifh a thing of 
this kind ; for we are led to the fame conclufion, as it appears, by the hif- 
tory of paft tranfactions ; fo that we do not purfue in our difcourfe any 
vain thing, but that which has happened and is true. But the following 
particulars have taken place: Three kingdoms, and three cities, having a 
kingly government, mutually fwore, refpecting the Jaws which they had 
eftablithed about governing and being governed, that kings fhould not reign 
by violence as time and race continued to advance, and that the people, while 
the kings obferved their oath, {hould not at any time deftroy the king- 
doms, nor endeavour that they might be fubverted by others; but that 
kings fhould defend both kings and the people when injured, and the 
people, both kings and the people, Was it not fo? 
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Mecit. It was. 

Guest. That therefore which is of the greateft importance in the cfta- 
blifhments of polities was prefent with the legiflators in thefe three cities, 
whether the kings themfelves gave laws, or any other perfons. 

MeciL. What was this? 

Guest. That two cities fhould always rife up againft one which would 
not be perfuaded to obey the eftablifhed laws. 

MeciL. It is evident. 

Guest. This alfo many advife legiflators, that they fhould eftablith 
fuch laws as the people and the multitude will willingly admit; which is 
juft as if fome one fhould advife the mafters of gymnatftic exercifes, or 
phyficians, to take care of and cure the bodies under their direétion in an 
agreeable manner. 

Mesiv. Entirely fo. 

Gutsr. It is, however, often a defirable circumftance, when with no 
great degree of pain any one is able to procure for bodies a good habit 
and health. 

Meceit. Certainly. 

Guest. This alfo was at that time prefent with them, and contributed 
in no {mall degree to the facility of eftablifhing laws. 

Mecit. What was that? 

Guest. The legiflators had not to procure an equality of pofleffions, 
which caufes the greateft of all accufations, and which takes place in other 
cities eftablifhed by laws, when any one endeavours to difturb the poffef- 
fion of land, or to diffolve what is due; perceiving that equality can never 
fufficiently fubfift unlefs thefe things take place. For againft him who 
endeavours to difturb every thing of this kind, all men exclaim, that he 
muft not move things which are immoveable. Imprecations likewife are 
uttered again{ft him who introduces divifions of land, and the cancelling of 
debts ; fo that every man is involved in difficulty on this account. This, 
however, was not the cafe with the Doriens. For land was diftributed to 
them, without envy or controverfy ; and they had no large and antient 
debts. 

Mecir. True. 

L 2 Guest. 
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Guest. How therefore came it to pafs, O moft excellent men, that 
their fettlement in houfes and legiflation came to be fo bad? 

Megi. How do you mean? and of what is it you accufe them ? 

Guest. That three houfe-eftablifhments taking place, two of them 
{wiftly corrupted the polity and the laws, and one alone, which was your 
city, remained. 

Mecit. You afk a queftion which it is not very eafy to an{wer. 

Guest. But it is proper that, confidering and exploring this at prefent, 
concerning laws, witn aged and prudent fport, we fhould accomplith the 
journey we have undertaken without moleftation. 

Mecit. We ought certainly to do as you fay. 

Guest. Can we therefore {peculate concerning laws in a more beauti- 
ful manner, than by confidering the laws which adorned cities of this 
kind ? or can we think of any cities and habitations more illuftrious and. 
larger than thefe ? 

MeaıL. It is not eafy to fpeak of others that are preferable to thefe, 

Guest. It is nearly evident, therefore, that, thus prepared, they would. 
not only be able fufficiently to defend Peloponnefus, but all Greece, if it 
fhould be injured by any of the Barbarians; in the fame manner as thofe 
that dwelt about Ilion, who, trufting to the power of the Affyrians de- 
{cended from Ninus, dared to excite war againft Troy. For the form: of 
that government, which was ftill prelerved, was by no means defpicable. 
And as we at prefent fear a mighty king ', in like manner all at that time 
feared that collected coordination of people. For the deftruction of Troy 
a fecond time raifed a great accufation againft them; becaufe the Trojan 
power was a portion of the Affyrian government. Againft all thefe, there- 
fore, the army at that time was divided into three cities, under the brother. 
kings, the offspring of Hercules, and appeared to be beautifully regulated, 
and far more fo than that which came againft Troy. For, in the firft 
place, they were of opinion that the commanders who defcended from 
Hercules were better than thofe that derived their origin from Pelops; 
and in the next place, that this army far furpaffed in virtue that which 
came againft Troy. For thefe conquered, but thofe were vanquifhed by 
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thefe, the Achaians by the Doriens. Ought we not thus to think, and that 
at that time they prepared themfelves for battle with this intention ? 

Meciv. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is probable, therefore, that they would confider this their 
conftitution to be firmly eftablifhed, and that it would endure for a long 
time, in confequence of their mutually undergoing many dangers and la- 
bours, and being under the orderly government of one race, their kings 
being brothers. And befides this, it is further probable that they uled many 
prophets, and among thefe the Delphic Apollo. 

Meat. It is highly probable. 

Guest. But thefe particulars, which appear to be thus great, glided 
away, as it feems, at that time rapidly, except, as we juft now faid, a fmall 
part fituated about the place of your abode; and this part has not ever ceafed 
warring on the two other parts even to the prefent day. For, if the feveral 
parts of the conftitution at that time had unanimoufly confpired to one end, 
they would have poffeffed an irrefiftible power in war. 

Meait. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. How, therefore, and on what account, was it diffolved? Does it 
not deferve to be confidered what fortune fubverted a conftitution fo great, 
and of fuch a kind? 

MeciL. Indeed, he who confiders any thing elfe will not be able to un- 
derftand either other laws or polities, which preferve beautiful and great 
concerns, or on the contrary deftroy them, if he negleéts thefe things. 

Guest. It feems, therefore, that we have been fortunately led to this 
confideration, which is fo well adapted to our purpofe. 

Mecix, Entirely fo. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, all men ignorant, and at prefent we our- 
felves, while each of us thinks that he beholds a certain beautiful thing, and 
which will produce admirable effeéts, when any one is not ignorant how it 
fhould be properly ufed? But we ourfelves, perhaps, neither think rightly 
about this, nor according to nature. And fhall we not fay, that all men 
err refpecting all other things about which they think in a fimilar manner? 

Mecixt. How do you fay? And about what efpecially are you now 
{peaking ? 

Guest. O, good man, I now laugh at myfelf, For, looking to that army 
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about which we have been fpeaking, it appeared to me to be very beautiful, 
and that a wonderful poffeffion would fall to the lot of the Greeks, as I 
have faid, if any one fhould at that time have ufed it in a proper manner. 

Mecir.. Did you not fay all thefe things well and prudently; and, did not 
we properly praife them ? 

Guest. Perhaps fo. But I think that every one who perceives any thing 
great, and which is endued with much power and ftrength, will be imme- 
diately convinced, that if he knows it to be ufed by its poffeffor, being fuch 
and fo great, its poffeffor will be happy through accomplifhing many and 
admirable things. 

Mecit. Is not this therefcre right? or, how do you fay? 

Guest. Confider now to what he looks, who, in praifing every thing of 
this kind, {peaks rightly. And in the firft place concerning that of which 
we are now {peaking, how will thofe commanders of that time, who knew 
properly how to marfhal an army, fortunately make ufe of occafion? Will 
it not be from their eftablifhing it in fafety, and preferving it perpetually, 
fo that they themfelves may be free, and that they may rule. over others 
whom they pleafe? And, in fhort, that both they and their progeny may 
obtain from all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, whatever they defire ? 
Will they not defire it for the fake of thefe things? 

Mecit. Entirely fo. 

Guest. He, therefore, who beholding either great wealth, or the illu(trious 
honours of a family, or any thing elfe of this kind, fays the very fame things 
will he not fay fo looking to this, as if through this kind he fhould obtain all 
thath e defires, or the greater part, and fuch as are of the moft confequence ? 

MEcIL. It appears fo. 

Guest. But there is one common defire of all men, which is fignified by 
our prefent difcourfe. 

Mecix. What is that ? 

Guest. That all things fhould efpecially happen according to every one's 
mandate ; but, if not all, at leaft human affairs. f 

MEsIL. Undoubtedly. 

GuEsT. Since, therefore, all of us perpetually wifh a thing of this kind, 
both when we are adults and advanced in 


years, we neceffarily pray for this 
to the end of life. 
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Mecit. Certainly. 

Guest. But we alfo pray that our friends may obtain the fame things as 
ourfelves, 

Mecit. Certainly. 

Guest. But the fon is a friend to the father, viz. the boy to the man. 

Meciu. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. But many of thofe things which the boy prays may happen to 
himfelf, the father will befeech the Gods to grant that they may not happen 
according to the prayers of his fon. 

Mecit. Do you fay that this will be the cafe when he who prays is fool- 
ifh, and while he is yet a youth? 

Guest. Yes; and when he is a father, either very old or very young, 
while he knows nothing of things beautiful and juft, but, being affected like 
Thefeus to the unfortunate Hippolytus, when dying, will pray with great 
alacrity. But if the fon knows what is beautiful and juft at the fame time, 
does it appear to you that he will join in prayer with the father? 

Meciv. I underftand what you fay. For you appear to me to affert, that 
we ought not to pray, nor endeavour that all things may be conformable to 
our with, but that our will rather may be obedient to our prudence ; and 
that both cities and each of us ought to pray for, and endeavour to obtain, 
the poffeffion of intelle&. 

Guest. Certainly. And that the politician who is a legiflator ought al- 
ways to eftablith legal orders, looking to this, as I remember to have faid 
before, and as I now remind you. For, in the beginning of this converfation, 
you gave it as your opinion, that a good legiflator ought to eftablifh all laws 
for the fake of war; but I faid that this was to exhort him to compofe laws 
according to one virtue only, when, at the fame time, there are four virtues; 
and that he ought to look to every virtue, but efpecially towards the firft, 
which is the leader of them all, and which is prudence, intelle&t and opinion, 
with love and defire attendant on thefe. But our difcourfe returns again to 
the fame thing; and what I then faid, I now again fay, cither if you pleafe 
jefting or ferioufly—I affert then, that it is dangerous to pray without the 
pofleffion of intelleét, but that in this cafe it is better the contrary to what 
we afk fhould come to pafs. If you are of opinion that thefe things are 


afferted by me ferioufly, confider them to be fo. For I now entirely expect 
to 
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to find you confenting to what we a little before advanced, that timidity was 
not the caufe of the deítrućtion of kings, and of the whole of that confti- 
tution, nor yet the ignorance in warlike concerns of the governors and go- 
verned, but the whole of depravity, and efpecially ignorance about the great- 
eit of human affairs. That thefe things thus happened at that time, and 
muft fo happen now, if they any where fubfift, and that in following times 
they will no otherwife happen, I will endeavour, if you pleafe, to difcover, 
taking reafon for our guide, and unfold it to you as friends to the utmoft of 
my ability. 

Cin. To praife you, O gueft, in words, would be troublefome, but we 
fhall vehemently praife you in the thing itfelf. For we fhall cheerfully fol- 
low you in what you have to fay, aad in fo doing a liberal and true enco- 
miaft is particularly apparent. 

Guest. You {peak moft excellently, O Clinias! and we fhall do as you fay. 

Ciin. Thefe things will be fo, if God pleafes. Only fpeak. 

Guest. We fay then, proceeding according to the remaining road of our 
difcourfe, that the greateft ignorance deftroyed that power at that time, and 
that at prefent the fame thing is naturally capable of effeGting this. So that, 
if this be the cafe, the legiflator ought to endeavour as far as he is able 
to impart prudence to cities, and exterminate in the higheft degree igno- 
rance. 

CLIN. It is evident. 

Guest. What then may be juftly called the greateft ignorance? Confider 
whether you agree with me in what I am going to fay. For I eftablith it 
to be fuch as this, 

Crın. What? 

Guest. When any one does not love, but hates that which appears to 
him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces that which appears to 
him to be bafe and unjuft. Iaffert that this diffonance of pain and pleafure, 
with rational opinion, is extreme ignorance. But it is the greatef, becaufe it 
belongs to rhe multitude of the foul. For that part of the foul which is con- 
verfant with pain and pleafure correfponds to the common people and the 
multitude ina city. When, therefore, the foul oppofes fciences or opinions, 
or reafon, all which naturally govern, this I call ignorance: and it then 
takes place in a city when the multitude will not be perfuaded by the rulers 
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and the laws. The fame thing happens to one man, when though beau- 
tiful reafons refide in his foul, yet he does not at all a& conformably, but 
does every thing contrary to them. I fhould eftablifh all thefe moft inordi- 
nate ignorances as belonging to a city, and to every citizen, but not as be- 
longing to the artificers, if, O gueft, you umderftand what I fay. 

Cuin. We underftand you, my friend, and affent to what you fay. 

Guest. Let this then be thus fixed, that to citizens who arc after this 
manner ignorant, nothing pertaining to government is to be committed, but 
that they are to be reproached as ignorant, though they fhould be very fkilful 
in argument, and poffefs every thing pertaining to the elegance and celerity 
of the foul. On the other hand, that thofe who are affeéted in a contrary 
manner are to be called wife, though, as it is faid, they (hould neither know 
their letters, nor how to fwim, and dominion fhould be given to thefe as to 
prudent perfons. For how, O friends, can the leaft form of prudence fub- 
fift without confent ? 

Crin. It cannot. 

Guest. But the moft beautiful and greateft of mutual agreements may 
be moft juftly called the greateft wifdom; of which he participates who lives 
according to reafon. But he who is void of this, who deftroys his own 
houfe, and is in no refpe& a faviour to the city, but every thing of a con- 
trary nature,—fuch a one appears to be ignorant with refpect to thefe parti- 
culars. Thefe things, therefore, as I juft now faid, muft fubfift in this 
manner. 

Crin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But ought there not, neceffarily, to be in cities governors and the 
governed ? 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Be it fo. But of what kind, and how many, are the axioms re- 
tpecting governing and being governed in great and {mall cities, and in a 
fimilar manner in families? Is not this one of them, that father and mo- 
ther, and univerfally a begetter fhould rule over the thing begotten? Will 
net this be every where a right axiom? 

Ciin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But the next in order is this, that the ingenious fhould rule over 
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the ignoble. The third, that the more aged ought to govern, and the younger 
to be governed. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

Guesr. But the fourth will be, that flaves fhould be governed, and mafters 
govern. 

Cun. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. The fifth will be, I think, that the better character fhould rude 
over the worfe. 

Cun. You fpeak of a dominion which is extremely neceffary. 

Guest. And of a dominion, which for the moft part fubfifts in all ani- 
mals, and is according to nature, as the Theban Pindar fays. But the great- 
eft axiom, as it appears, will be the fixth, which orders the unfcientific to 
follow, but the prudent to lead and govern. And this government, O moft 
wife Pindar, I fhould nearly fay was not contrary but according to the na- 
ture of law, fubfifting fpontaneoufly and not by violence. 

Cxiin. You fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. The feventh government we fhall produce to a certain allotment, 
{peaking of a thing grateful to divinity, and fubfifting with good fortune. 
And we fhall fay it is moft juft, that he who is chofen by lot fhould govern, 
but that he who is rejected fhould be governed. 

Crin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. We fhall fay then jocofely to fome one of thofe who proceed with 
great facility to the eftablifhment of laws, Do you fee, O legiftator, how 
many axioms there are refpecting governors, and how they are naturally 
contrary to each other? For now we have difcovered a certain fountain of 
feditions, which it is neceffary you fhould cure. But, in the firft place, con- 
fider with us how, and in what refpect, the kings of Argos and Meffene, 
acting contrary to thefe axioms, deftroyed the power of the Greeks, which 
at that time was wonderful. Was it not becaufe they were ignorant of that 
which is moft rightly faid by Hefiod, That the half is often more than the 
whole? That is to fay, when the poffeffion of the whole is noxious, but 
that of the half is moderate: for, in this cafe, he confidered the moderate as 
more than the immoderate, as being better than the worfe, 

Cuin, Moft right. 
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Guest. But will this, when happening to kings, deftroy each of them, 
prior to its happening to the people? 

Cxurn. It is probable that this is moftly the difeafe of kings, who live 
proudly through luxuries. 

Guest. It is evident, therefore, in the firft place, that the kings at that 
time arrogated to themfelves authority over the eftablifhed laws, and that 
their actions did not accord with what they had celebrated both iu difcourfe 
and by an oath. But diffonance, as we have faid, being the greateft igno- 
rance, though appearing to be wifdom, fubverted all thofe particulars through 
-confufion and bitter unfkilfulneds. 

Cun. It appears fo. 

Guest. Beit fo then. But why is it neceflary that the legiflator of that 
time fhould be fearful refpecting the generation of this paffion? Shall we 
fay, by the Gods, that to know this is a thing of no great wifdom, and that 
it is not difficult to affert; but that, if any one at that time had forefeen it, 
he would have been more wife than we are? 

MeciL. How do you fay? 

Guest. We may now, O Megillus, underftand that which was formerly 
tranfaéted by you, and, in confequence of knowing this, eafily relate 
ought then to have been accomplifhed. 

MeEciL. Speak yet more clearly. 

Guest. This then will be moft clear. 

Mecit. What? 

Guest. If any one gives a greater power to lefler things, fo as to neglect 
mediocrity,—as, for inftance, fails to fhips, food to bodies, and dominion to 
fouls,—he would fubvert all things. For, becoming infolent, fome of thefe 
would rufh to difeafes, and others to injuftice, the offspring of infolence. 
What then do we mean to fay? It isthis, my friends, that the nature of a 
mortal foul is fuch, that no one of thefe can, when young and unreftrained, 
bear the greateft dominion without having its dianoétic power filled with 
folly, which is the greateft difeafe; and that, befides this, it will hate its 
neareft friends; which circumftance, when happening, will {wiftly deftroy 
it, and obfcure the whole of its power, To be afraid of this, in conte- 
quence of knowing the moderate, is the province of great legiflators. Hence, 
that which it is eafy to fee was at that time tran{aéted appears to be this. 
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cesT. Some God, as it feems, took care of vou; who, forefeeing fu- 
ture events, planted for vou a twofold ceneration of kings, from one, and 
by this mean mecre contracted yeu to the moderate. And further itill, after 
this a certain human nature, mingling witha certain divine power, and per- 
ceiving the exervefcence cr your government, conjoined the prudent power 
of cid aze with the proud itrength of noble birth, equalling the decifion 
of men eighty years old, in afairs of the createft concern, with the power 
cf kings, But vour third faviour, perceiving your diftended and raging go- 
Vernment, buried upon it, as a bridle, the power of the Ephori, and led it 
near the power which is determined by lot. Hence, your kingdom being 
mingled from fach things as are proper, and poffefiing meaiure, was both 
preferved itfelf, and became the caufe of fafety to others. For the faction 
cf Ariftcdemus bac never taken place under the government of Temenus 

gd a and other legiflators of that time; for they were not then 
fuffcientiy din legiflstion. For, had they been fo, they never would 
have thought ae a juvenile foul, when receiving a dominion trom which it 
might de ‘pofible to become a tyrant, fhould be ep within the bounds of 
moderation by oaths. But now a God has thown you what kind of govern- 
ment is neceflary; and fuch a one ought eipecially to fubgit. But that 
thefe things thould te known by us, (as I faid before) now thev have bee 
accomplifked, is ncta thing replete with wifdom. For itis not difficult to to 
fee from a paracigm a thing which has been trantacted. But if any one 
couid then have forefeen thefe particulars, and had been able to moderate 
the ere aS and to form cne from the three, he would have preferved 
ail the beautiful cenceptions of that time, and neitner the Periian fleet, nor 
any Pan which has been cefpifed by us as of no account, wouid have failed 
with hofile intentions into Greece. 

Ciis. You peas the truth, 

Guest, Hence, O Ciinias, they made a fhameful refiftance. I fay fhame- 
fol, not tecaufe choice who at that time vanquithed by fea and land did not 
conqzer in a tecominzg manner, but what I call fhamefu! at that time is 
this: ia the Erh piace, ‘becauie cne of thofe three cities only fought in defence 
cf Greece, but rhe ciber two were fo bafely corrupted, that one of them 
f.ncered Lacedeamoa frem afiifting Greece, by warring againit it with all 
dts 
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its ftrength; and the other obtaining the chief authority in thofe times, 
refpecting diftribution, or about Argos, would neither hear, nor give any 
affiftance when called upon to repell the Barbarian. But many things 
might be adduced relative to the trantactions of thofe times, about that war, 
by which the conduct of the two cities towards Greece might be accufed 
as fhameful. For thofe who affert that they defended Greece do not {peak 
rightly ; fince, unlefs the common opinion of the Athenians and Lacedzmo- 
nians had refifted the approaching flavery, all things would nearly have been 
mingled together, the race of Greeks with Greeks, the Barbarians: with 
Greeks, and the Greeks with Barbarians; juft as at prefent, in confequence 
of the Perfians tyrannizing, Greece being feparated in a diforderly manner 
is badly inhabited. ‘Thefe are the things, O Clinias and Megillus, which we 
have to urge againft antient politicians and legiflators, and likewife thofe 
of the prefent day, that, exploring the caufes of thefe, we may difcover 
what elfe ought to be done. Such as is that which we now affert, that it is 
not proper to eftablifh great nor unmingled governments; confidering this, 
that a city ought to be free and prudent, and a friend to itfelf; and that a 
legiflator ought to give laws looking to thefe particulars. But we muft not 
wonder, if we often propofe other things, and affert that the legiflator ought 
to regard thefe in giving laws, though they are not the fame with what 
we have previoufly delivered. But it is proper to infer, that when we fay 
the legiflator ought to look to temperance, or prudence, or friendthip, our 
defign is not different, but the fame : and you muft not be difturbed on finding 
us ufing many other words of this kind. 

Crin. We thall endeavour to do fo by repeating your difcourfe. But 
now inform us what you meant by Saying that a legiflator ought to look to 
friendfhip, liberty, and prudence. 

Guest. You fhall now hear. There are as it were two mothers of poli- 
ties, from which he who fays that others are produced will {peak rightly. 
It is neceffary to call one of thefe a monarchy, but the other a democracy. The 
race of the Perfians pofleffes the f{ummit of the one, but that of the other is pof- 
felled by us. But all other forms of polities are nearly, as I have faid, varioufly 
compofed from thefe. It is proper, therefore, and neceflary, that a city 
fhould participate of both thefe, if it is to be free, and friendly in con- 


junction with prudence, But this our difcourfe wifhes to ordain, when 
it 
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it fays, that a city can never be beautifully governed while it is deititute 
of thefe. 

Crin. For how can it? 

Gurst. When, therefore, the one embraces monarchy, but the other 
liberty, more than is proper, neither will preferve the mediocrity of thefe. 
Your cities however, Laconia and Crete, poffefs it more than others. And 
this was the cafe with the Athenians and Perfians formerly, but now they 
poffefs lefs of this mediocrity. But fhail we difcufs the caufes of this, or 
not? 

Crin. Entirely fo, if we with to accomplifh our propofed defign. 

Guest. Let us hear therefore. The Perfians under the reign of Cyrus, 
poffefiing more of the mediocrity of flavery and freedom, were in the firit 
place themfelves free; and in the next place they were the lords of many 
others. For the governors imparted liberty to the governed, and by leading 
them to equality the foldiers had a greater friendfhip for the commanders, 
and conduéted themfelves with alacrity in dangers. And if any one among 
them was prudent, and able to give advice, as the king was not envious, but 
permitted liberty of fpeech, and honoured thofe who were able to advife, he 
openly exhibited the common power of prudence. And at that time he 
gave them all things, through liberty, friendfhip, and a communion of 
intellect. 

Cun. It appears that the particulars which you have now mentioned 
thus fubfifted at that time. 

Guest. How then came that government to be almoft deftroyed under 
the reign of Cambyfes, and again nearly reftored under that of Darius? 
Are you willing that we fhould {peak as if we ufed divination ? 

Cun. Certainly ; for this will contribute to our defign. 

Guest. Refpecting Cyrus, therefore, I thus divine; that in other par- 
ticulars he was a good commander, and a lover of his country, but that he 
did not at all apply himfelf to right difcipline, nor attend to ceconomy. 

CLIN. But why muft we fay fo? 

Guest. He appears from his youth to have paffed his life in the army, 
and to have committed the education of his fons to women, But thefe 
educated them as perfons happy and bleffed from their childhood, and as 
indigent of nothing. Hence, as being fufficiently happy, they forbade any 
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one to oppofe them in any refpeét, and compelled every one to praife all 
their words and actions. After this manner were they educated by certain 
women. 

Cin. You fpeak, as it feems, of a fine education. 

Guest. Of a feminine one indeed, introduced by royal women, who 
became fuddenly rich; and which took place during a fcarcity of men, who 
through wars, and a multitude of dangers, had not leifure to attend to the 
education of youth. 

Cun. It is probable that this was the cafe. 

Guest. But the father of thefe children poffeffed cattle and fheep, and 
herds of men, and of many other animals; but he was ignorant that thofe 
to whom he was to leave all thefe, were not inftruéted in their paternal or 
Perfian art (the Perfians being fhepherds, the cffspring of a rough country, 
and the methods being hard by which they rendered the fhepherds very 
ftrong, able to pafs the night out of doors, to be vigilant, and to fight if 
there was occafion). But he fuffered women and Median. eunuchs to 
educate his fons, who corrupted difcipline through what is called felicity. 
Hence they came to be fuch as it is likely thofe muft be who are educated 
without reproof. The fons, therefore, on the death. of Cyrus taking 
poffeffion of the government, and being full of luxury and unacquainted 
with reproof, in the firft place, one flew the other in confequence of iu-- 
dignantly bearing equality : and in the next place, Cambyfes, raging through 
intoxication and ignorance, deftroyed the kingdom through the Medes, and 
a certain perfon who was then called the eunuch, and who defpifed his folly. 

Cun. Thefe things alfo are reported; and it appears that they nearly 
happened in this manner. 

Guest. And it is likewife faid, that the government. came again to the 
Perfians through Darius and feven others.. 

Ciin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us behold, following the order of difcourfe. For Darius 
was neither the fon of a king, nor educated in a luxurious manner. But 
coming to the government, and receiving it as the feventh, he divided it 
into feven parts, of which at prefent fome {mall dreams remain. He like- 
wife was of opinion that men fhould live under laws which contribute to a 
certain common equality; and made that diftribution legitimate, which 
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Cyrus had premifed the Perfians ; thus imparting friendfhip and communion 
to all the Pertians, and alluring the vulgar among them by money and gifts. 
Being thus beloved by his. foldiers, he fubdued regions not lefs in number 
than Cyrus had left. After Darius, Xerxes reigned, who was again edu- 
cated in a roval and luxurious manner, But, O Darius! we may, perhaps, 
moit juftly fay you was not warned by the evil condudt of Cyrus, but edu- 
cated Xerxes in the fame manners in which Cyrus educated Cambyfes. He, 
therefore, as being the offspring of the fame difcipline, acted in a manner 
{milar to Cambyies. And, indeed, from this time fcarcely any of the Perfian 
kings were truly great, except in name. But the caufe of this, according 
to my reafoning, was not fortune, but a vicious life, which the fons of 
thofe who were remarkablv rich and tyrannical for the moft part lived. 
For neither boy, nor man, nor old man, can ever become illuftrious in virtue 
from fuch an education. And thete are the things which we fay fhould be 
confidered by a legiflator, and by us at prefent. But it is jut, O Lacede- 
monians, to confer this praife upon your city, that you never diftribute any 
remarkable honour or nutriment to either a poor or rich man, to a king or 
a private perfon, which the oracle of iome God has not from the firft or- 
dered you to diftribute. For it is not proper that he who excels in riches, 
or {wiftnefs, or beauty, or ftrength, without the poffeffion of fome virtue, 
thould obtain the higheft honours in a city; nor even if he pofleffes fome 
virtue, if it is not attended with temperance. 

Ciix. What do you mean by afferting this, O gueft? 

Guest. Is not fortitude one part of virtue? 

Criin. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. Doyou, therefore, judge, on hearing what 1 fhall advance. Would 


you be pleafed with any domeftic or neighbour who was exceffively brave, 
yet not temperate, but the contrary ? 


Cin. Predi& better things of me. 

Guest. But what? Would you be pleafed with one who was an artiit, 
and wife in things of this kind, but at the fame time unjuft? 

CLın. By no means. 

Guest. But juftice is never produced without temperance, 

Cun. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. But neither did he who was juft now confidered by us as wife, be- 
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caufe he poffeffed pleafures and pains, according with and following right 
reafon, become fo without temperance. 

Cun. Certainly not. 

Guest. But, further ftill, we fhould alfo confider this, that we may be- 
hold how honours are properly or improperly diftributed in cities. 

Crin. What? 

Guest. Whether temperance, if it fubfifts alone in the foul without 
every other virtue, can with juftice become either honourable or difhonour- 
able? 

Cun. I know not what to an{fwer. 

Guest. You {peak modeftly. And I think you would reply, that in this 
cafe it would fubfift inharmonioufly. 

Cin. You have very properly anfwered for me. 

Guest. Be it fo then. But the addition which we made ufe of, of ho- 
nourable and difhonourable, did not deferve a reply, but ought rather to 
have been paffed over in irrational filence. 

Crin. You appear to me to fpeak concerning temperance. 

Guest. Ido. But that which is of more advantage to us than other 
things, ifit is efpecially honoured with an addition, it will be moft rightly 
honoured; that which is fecond in utility, when honoured in a fecondary 
manner; and thus every thing will be properly honoured when it receives 
confequent honours in the order of fucceffion. 

Cun. This will be the cafe. 

Guest. What then? Shall we not fay that it is the province of the legif- 
lator to diftribute thefe ? 

Cun. And very much fo. 

Guest. Are you willing that we fhould invett him with the power of 
diftributing all things, both pertaining to every work, and to trifling parti- 
culars? And fhall we not endeavour to give a triple divifion, fince we alfo 
are in a certain refpect defirous of laws; dividing things greateft, fecond, 
and third, apart from each other ? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We fay then that acity, in order that it may be preferved, and 
may be happy to the utmoft of human power, ought neceffarily to diftribute 
honours and difhonours in a proper manner. 
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Crin. Right, 

Guest. Proper diftribution, therefore, is this, to eftablifh the goods per- 
taining to the foul, asthe moft excellent and firft in rank, temperance at the 
fame time being prefent with the foul: but as fecond in rank, things beau- 
tiful and good pertaining to the body; and in the third place, things per- 
taining to poffeffions and riches, If any legiflator or city proceeds without 
thefe, and either caufes riches to be honoured, or through honours renders 
fometning which is pofterior, prior, they will aét neither in a holy nor in a 
political manner. Shall thefe things be faid by us, or how ? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Aconfideration of the Perfian polity caufed us to fpeak more co- 
pioufly about thefe particulars. But we found that they became ftill worfe ; 
and we fay that this was owing to their depriving the people of liberty in 
an immoderate degree. Likewife, by introducing the defpotic more than 
was proper, they deftroyed friendfhip and fociety in the city. But, thefe 
being corrupted, the deliberation of the rulers is not directed to the governed 
and the people, but to the advantage of their own government. Indeed, 
for the fake of a trifling benefit which might accrue to themfelves, cities 
have been entirely fubverted, and friendly nations deftroyed by fire. Hence, 
hating in an hoftile manner, and without pity, they are alfo hated. And 
when there is occafion for the people to fight for them, and they aflemble 
for this purpofe, they do not find in them a general confent to undergo dan- 
ger, and fight with alacrity. But though they poflefs myriads, and indeed 
innumerable fubjects, yet they are all ufelefs for the purpofes of war. 
Hence, as if they were in want of men, they procure fome for hire; and 
thus think they fhall be fafe under the prote&tion of mercenary and foreign 
foldiers. Befides all this, they are compelled to be unlearned, afferting fe- 
rioufly, that whatever is called honourable or beautiful in the-city is a mere 
trifle when compared to filver and gold. 

Meciv. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But we have fpoken fufficiently concerning the affairs of the 
Perfians, which do not fubfift in a proper manner, through exceffive flavery 
and defpotifm. 

MescıiL. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But, after this, it is proper in a fimilar manner to difcufs the Attic 
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polity, that it may appear how perfect liberty, exempt from all government, 
is in no fmall degree worfe than that which is moderately in fubjeétion to 
others. For at that time in which the Perfians invaded Greece, and perhaps 
nearly all Europe, our polity was antient, and we had certain governments 
compofed of four divifions. A certain thame, too, at that time was a defpot, 
through which we were then defirous to live in fubjeGtion to the laws, Be- 
fides this, the magnitude of that military force, which fpread itfelf over the 
jand and fea, produced an immenfe fear, and caufed us to be in ftill greater 
fubje€tion to the governors and laws then exifting. And from thefe caufes 
the higheft degree of friendfhip fubfifted between us. For nearly ten years 
before the naval battle in Salamis, Datis, being fent by Darius, led a Pertfian 
army again{t the Athenians and Eretrienfes in order to reduce them to 
flavery ; Darius at the fame time threatening him with death unlefs he en- 
flaved thefe nations, Datis, therefore, in avery fhort time entirely fubdued 
them with an innumerable multitude of forces; and a certain dreadful ru- 
mour reached our city, that not one of the Eretrienfes had efcaped, but that 
the foldiers of Datis had bound the hands of the Eretrienfes together, and 
plundered all their city. This rumour, whether true or not, terrified both 
the other Greeks, and alfo the Athenians, who in confequence of this fend- 
ing ambafladors to every part of Greece for the purpofe of procuring affift- 
ance, no one aided them except the Lacedazmonians. And even they, in- 
deed, whether they were hindered by being engaged in a war at that time 
againft Meffene, or by fome other circumitance (for we are unacquainted 
with the true reafon), did not come till one day after the battle at Marathon. 
After this, mighty preparations and innumerable threats of the king are faid 
to have taken place. In the mean time Darius is faid to have died, who 
was fucceeded in the government by his fon, at that time extremely young, 
and who in no refpect abandoned his father’s undertaking. But the Athe- 
nians were of opinion, that the whole of his preparation would be directed 
again{ft them, on account of the battle at Marathon. And hearing that 
mount Athos was dug through, the Hellefpont joined, and a great multi. 
tude of fhips collected, they thought that there was no fafety for them by 
land or by fea, For they were unwilling to confide in the afliftance of any 
one, recolleting that, when on the firft invafion of the Perfians the Eretri- 
enfes were vanquifhed, no one gave them afliftance, or expoted themlelves 
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to danger by fighting in their defence. But it appeared to them that the 
fame thing would then take place by land. And again, when they looked 
to the fea, they faw that all fafety was excluded there, fince more than a 
thoufand fhips were coming againft them. They perceived, therefore, only 
one mean of fafety, and that was flender and dubious. For, looking back 
upon former tranfactions, and confidering how they had fought without any 
profpect of fucceis,—being borne along by this hope, they found their only 
refuge was in themfelves and the Gods. ‘This, therefore, united all of them 
in friendfhip with each other. I mean the fear which was then prefent, to- 
gether with that which before this the laws had produced in thofe that were 
obedient to them. This in our former difcourfe we have frequently called 
fhame, and to which we have faid all thofe muft be fubfervient who defire 
to become worthy charaéters. For he who is a flave to this is free and in- 
trepid. Unlefs this fear, therefore, had been then prefent, they would never, 
colleéting themfelves together, have defended their temples, their tombs, 
and their country, together with their other familiars and friends, as at that 
time they defended them, but we fhould have been widely feparated from 
each other. 

Meci. And very much fo, O gueft. You likewife {peak very properly, 
and in a manner becoming both yourfelf and your country. 

Guest. Be it fo, O Megillus! For it is juft to difcourfe with you about 
the particulars which happened at that time, becaufe you retain the nature 
of your parents. But do you and Clinias confider whether we fay any thing 
accommodated to legiflation. For I do not difcufs thefe things for the fake 
of fables: but behold on what account I fpeak. For, in a certain refpeet, 
the fame thing happens to us which happened to the Perfians: for they led 
the people to every kind of flavery ; but we, on the contrary, invite the 
multitude to every kind of freedom. But how and what we fhall {peak re- 
{pecting this affair, our former difcourfes after a manner beautifully de- 
monttrate. 

Meciz. You fpeak well. But endeavour to fignify to us in a ftill clearer 
manner what you have now faid. 

Guest. Be it fo. The people, O friends, with us, according to an- 
tient laws, were not the lords of any thing, but after a manner they were 
voluntarily fubfervient to the laws, 
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MeciL. What laws do you fpeak of? 

Guest. Thofe which were then eftablifhed about mufic, that we may 
fhow from the beginning how liberty came to be beftowed in an extreme 
degree. For then mufic was divided by us into certain {pecies and figures ; 
and one fpecies of the ode confitted in prayers to the Gods, which are called 
by the name of hymns, But another fpecies of the ode, contrary to this, 
may be faid efpecially to confift in lamentations, Again, another fpecies 
confifts in pons: another celebrates the generation of Bacchus, and is, I 
think, called dithyrambos: and another fpecies is denominated laws per- 
taining tothe harp. Thefe, and fome others, being eftablithed, it was not 
lawful to ufe one fpecies of melody inftead of another. But the authority 
of knowing thefe, and, at the fame time, judging refpe@ting them, and con- 
demning them when improper, was not invefted in the pipe, nor in the 
ignorant clamours of the multitude, as at prefent, nor yet in thofe who ex- 
prefs their applaufe by clapping their hands,—but in men illuftrious for their 
erudition, and who were permitted to hear to the end in filence. But bors, 
pedagogues, and the numerous vulgar, were admonifhed to behave orderly 
by arod. Thefe things being eftablifhed in fo orderly a manner, the multi- 
tude of citizens willingly fubmitted to be governed, and did not dare to 
judge ina tumultuous manner. But after this, in the courfe of time, the 
poets themfelves became the leaders of this unlawful privation of the mufe. 
Thefe, indeed, naturally poffeffed the poetic genius, but were unfkilled to 
a degree of folly in what is juft and lawful retpecting mufic. They like- 
wife celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, and purfued pleafure more than was 
becoming, Befides this, they mingled lamentations with hymns, and pæons 
with dithyrambic compofitions. They imitated with harps the found of the 
pipe, and mingled all things with all, involuntarily deceiving through their 
ignorance of mufic. For they afferted that it did not poffefs any rectitude 
whatever ; but that any one, whether he was a worthy or a worthlefs man, 
might judge with the greateft reGtitude from the pleafure which it produced 
in the hearer. Compoting, therefore, poems of this kind, and thus {peaking 
publicly, they caufed the multitude to a@ in an unlawful and daring man- 
ner with refpect to mufic, by perfuading them that they were {fufficient 
judges of harmony. Hence theatres, from being filent, came to be noify, 
as if capable of hearing what in the mufes was beautiful, or the contrary : 

and 
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and thus, inftead ofan ariftocracy, a certain depraved theatrical dominion was 
produced. For, if only a democracy of free men had fubfifted, nothing 
very dire would have taken place: but now, through mufic, an opinion 
came to us of the wifdom of all men in all things, and a tranfgreffion of 
Jaw in conjunction with liberty followed. For they became intrepid, as if 
endued with knowledge; and this privation of fear produced impudence. 
For when the opinion of a more excellent perfon, through confidence, is not 
dreaded, this is nearly bafe impudence, and is produced from a certain 
liberty vehemently daring. 

Mecit. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. An unwillingnefs to become fubfervient to governors is the con- 
fequence of this liberty : and this is attended with a defertion of the fervice 
and admonitions of father, mother, and elders. After this follows, as now 
being near the confummation of the whole, difobedience to the Jaws. When 
arrived at this extremity, oaths and faith, and the cultivation of the divi- 
nities, are neglected. Hence they exhibit and imitate that antient Titanic 
nature, which is celebrated by poets ; and again returning to the manners of 
that period, they lead a life involved in difficulties, and find no end to their 
evils, But on what account have thefe things been faid by us? It appears 
to me that difcourfe, like a horfe, fhould be reftrained on every fide, left, 
having its mouth unbridled, and rufhing onward, we fhould at length, ac- 
cording to the proverb, fall from an afs. It is proper therefore to afk, on 
what account thefe things have been faid. 

Meciz. It is fo. 

Guest. On what account, therefore, have we afferted thefe things? 

Mecit. On what account ? 

Guesp. We have faid that a legiflator ought to give laws regarding three 
things ; that the city which receives his laws be free, friendly to itfelf, and 
endued with intellect. Was not this what we faid ? 

MeciL. Entirely fo. 

Guest. For the fake of thefe things we adduced two fpecies of govern- 
ment, one moft defpotic, and the other moft free; and we have confidered 
which of thefe was rightly adminiftered. But, receiving a certain mediocrity 
in each, in the one of defpotifm, and in the other of liberty, we have feen 
that a profperous condition of affairs will by thefe means be produced; but 
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that the contrary will be the cafe when each is carried to an extreme, the 
one of flavery, and the other of liberty. 

MecıiL. You {peak moft true. 

Guest. But, for the fake of thefe things, we confidered the nature of the 
Doric army, the roots of the Dardan mountains, and the maritime habita- 
tion. We likewile confidered, on the fame account, thofe firt men who 
efcaped the devaftation of the deluge ; and difcourfed about mufic and in- 
toxication, and things yet prior to thefe. For all thefe particulars have 
been difcuffed, for the purpofe of perceiving how a city may be inhabited 
in the beft manner, and how every private individual in it may lead the mott 
excellent life. But if by all this we have accomplifhed any thing of con- 
fequence, what can be faid againft us, O Megillus and Clinias? 

Crin. I feem to myfelf, O gueft, to perceive fomething. For it appears 
that we have fortunately difcuffed all thefe particulars. For I nearly am at 
prefent in want of them ; and both you and Megillus here have very oppor- 
tunely met with me. For I will not conceal from you that which has now 
happened to me, but I will make it ferve as an omen. The greateft part 
of Crete, then, endeavours at prefent to eftablith a certain colony, and com- 
mits the management of it to the Cnoffians. But the city of the Cnoffians 
appoints me and nine others to manage this affair; and at the fame time 
orders us to eftablith thofe laws which pleafe us Cretans, and which may be 
collected from other nations. And if thofe of other nations fhall appear to be 
bettcr than our own, it enjoins us not to rejeét them becaufe they are foreign. 
We fhall now, therefore, beftow this favour both upon ourfelves and you. 
For, making a felection out of what has been faid, we fhall eftablith a city in 
our difcourfe, and confider it from the firft time of its being inhabited. For 
thus a confideration of the object of our inquiry will take place, and which 
at the fame time may be ufeful to me in the eftablifhment of my future citye 

Guest. You do not announce war, O gueft. Unlefs, therefore, it thould 
not be agreeable to Megillus, be perfuaded that I fhall give you every aflift- 
ance in my power. 

Crın. You {peak well. 

MeaiL. You may likewife depend on my affiftance. 

Guest. You both fpeak in the moft becoming manner. Let us therefore 
endeavour, in the firft place, to built a city in difcourfe, 
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Come then, what kind of a city is it proper to think this fhould be? I 
do not now afk about its prefent or future name (for this, perhaps, may 
be owing to its colonization, or fome particular place; or, perhaps, the 
furname of fome river or fountain, or of the Gods there refident, may have 
given a denomination to the new city by its celebrity); but this is rather 
what I with to afk concerning it, whether it is fituated near the fea, or on the 
main land? 

Ciin. The city, of which we are now fpeaking, O gueft, is diftant 
from the fea about eighty ftadia. 

Guest. Are there any ports near it, or is it entirely without a port? 

CIN. It is furnifhed with ports, O gueft, in the greateft poffible degree. 

Guest. Strange! What do you fay? But is this region likewife all-pro- 
lific, or is it indigent of fome things? 

Cun. It is nearly indigent of nothing. 

GuEstT. Isany city fituated near it? 

Crin. Not very much fo; on which account it became colonized. For, 
an antient expulfion of the inhabitants having taken place in this city, the 
country was rendered defolate for an immenfe {pace of time.: 

Guest. But how is it circumftanced with refpe@ to plains, mountains, 
and wocds ? 

Cun. It is fimilar to the whole of the reft of Crete. 

Guest. Do you mean to fay that it is more rough than plain? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is not therefore incurably unfit for the acquifition of virtue. 
For, if it was fituated near the fea, and abounded with ports, but was not 
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all-prolific, but indigent of many things, it would require for itfelf fome 
mighty faviour, and certain divine legiflators, that it might be preferved from 
many various and depraved manners to which it would be naturally difpofed. 
But now its diftance of eighty ftadia becomes its confolation. It is indeed 
fituated nearer the fea than is becoming, on which account it abounds as 
you fay with ports ; but, at the fame time, this is a defirable circumftance. 
For the vicinity of the fea to this region renders it every day pleafant, though 
this proximity is in reality extremely falt and bitter. For, filling it with the 
defire of gain, through merchandize, it produces in the fouls of the inhabit- 
ants craft and unfaithfulnefs ; and thus renders the city both unfaithful and 
unfriendly to itfelf, and in a fimilar manner to other nations. Asa confo- 
lation, however, under thefe difadvantages, it poffeffes an all-prolific foil; 
but, being rough, it is evident that it will not be abundantly, though it is all- 
prolific. For, if this were the cafe, in confequence of great exportation, it 
would again poffefs gold and filver coin in abundance; a greater evil than 
which cannot, as I may fay, exift, if one thing is compared with another, 
nor can any thing in a city be more adverfe to the pofleffion of generous 
and juft manners, as, if we recolleé&t, we faid before. 

Crın. We do recolle&t ; and we allow that what was then and is now 
faid is right. 

Guest. But what? Doesthisregion poffefs materials proper for building fhips? 

Crin. It has not any fir-trees which deferve to be mentioned, nor yet 
any pines. It likewife has not many cyprefs trees ; and very few plane- or 
pitch-producing trees are to be found in it, which fhipwrights neceffarily 
ufe in conftru€ting the interior parts of fhips. 

Guest. In this refpect likewife the nature of the country is not badly 
difpofed. 

Crin. How fo? 

Guest. Becaufe it is good for a city to be incapable of eafily imitating its 
enemies in bafe imitations. 

CLıN. On account of which of the things that have been advanced do 
you fpeak in this manner? 

Guest. Obferve me, O divine man! I am looking to that which was 
afferted in the beginning about the Cretan laws, which you faid regarded one 
particular, viz. war; but I faid that fuch laws, becaufe they were efta- 
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blifhed with a view to virtue, were well efablifhed ; but becaufe they re- 
garded only a part, and not the whole of virtue, I did not altogether approve 
of them. Do you therefore obterve me in the prefent bufinefs of legiflation, 
and confider whether I legally eftablifh any thing tending to virtue, or toany 
part of virtue. For it is with me a fundamental pofition, that he only efta- 
blifhes laws in a proper manner, who, like an archer, always direéts his 
attention thither where alone fomething of the beautiful in condu@ will 
always follow, but who leaves all other things, whether riches or any thing 
elte of this kind, when they fubfift without beautiful manners. But I call 
the imitation of enemies then vicious, when any one refiding near the fea is 
injured by enemies, as in the following inftance, For I will relate a cir- 
cumftance to you, though not with any intention of calling to mind a paft 
injury. Minos, in confequence of poffeffing great power by fea, impofed a 
heavy tribute on the Attic region. But the Athenians at that time had not 
fhips of war as at prefent; nor did their country abound in wood well 
adapted for building fhips. Hence they could not, through nautical imita- 
tion, becoming themfelves failors, immediately at that time defend them- 
felves againft their enemies. And they would have done better if they had 
often loft feven young men, inftead of fuffering that which happened to 
them. For, inftead of fighting on land, and in a legal manner, in confe- 
quence of becoming failors they were accuftomed to leap running in clofe 
array into the fhips, and again rapidly to abandon them; and appeared to 
themfelves to act in no refpeét bafe, in not daring to die, and wait for the 
attacks of the enemy. But they had a plaufible pretext at hand, afferting 
that, by throwing away their arms, they could not be accufed of fhameful 
flight. They fay, that language of this kind came to be adopted in confe- 
quence of naval engagements; language by no means worthy of infinite 
praife, but the contrary. For it is never proper to be accuftomed to bafe 
manners, and efpecially for the beft part of the citizens. But it appears 
from Homer, that a conduét of this kind is not beautiful. For Ulyffes re- 
proves Agamemnon for exhorting the Greeks, who at that time were en- 


gaged in fight againft the Trojans, to draw their fhips to the fea. But Ulyffes 
thus reproves him : 


‘¢ Is this a general’s voice, that calls to flight 
While war hangs doubtful, while his foldiers fight ? 
What 
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What more could Troy? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv’ft the foe: all Greece becomes their prize. 
No more the troops (our hoifted fails in view, 
Themfelves abandon’d) fhall the fight purfue ; 

But thy thips flying, with defpair fhall fee, 

And owe deftrudtion to a prince like thee *.” 


Homer therefore knew that three-banked galleys prepared for flight were 
bad in naval engagements. For lions, by ufing manners of this kind: might 
be accuftomed to fly from ftags. Befides rie, the naval powers of cities 
do not together with fafety beftow honours on the moft beautiful of war- 
like concerns. For, in confequence of naval affairs fubfifting through pilot- 
ing, the government of fifty men, and rowing, men of Naois defcriptions 
and of no great worth being employed for thefe purpofes, no one can beftow 
honours upon individuals in a proper manner, Though deprived of this, 
how can a polity be in a good condition ? 

Cun. It isnearly impoffible. But, O gueft, we Cretans fay that the naval 
battle at Salamis of the Greeks againft the Barbarians preferved Greece. 

Guest. And, indeed, many both of the Greeks and Barbarians affert the 
fame thing. But we, my friend, viz. I and Megillus here, fay, that the 
pedeftrious battle at Marathon and Plataz was the one the beginning, and 
the other the end, of fafety tothe Greeks. And, in fhort, that we may fpeak of 
the battles which at that time preferved us, fome of thein were advantageous, 
but others not fo, to the Greeks. For to the battle at Salamis I add that at 
Artemifium. But now, looking to the virtue ofa polity, let us confider the 
nature of the region, and the order of the laws; not thinking, with the 
vulgar, that to be preferved, and to exift, is alone to mankind the moft 
honourable of all things, but to become and continue to be the moft excellent 
characters during the whole period of their exiftence. And this 1 think has 
been faid by us in the former part of our difcourfe, 

Criin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We will therefore alone confider this, if we are in that path 
which is beft for a city, refpeéting habitations, and the eftablifhment of laws. 

Cun. And we are very much fo. 

Guest. Inform me, therefore, as that which is confequent to thefe things, 
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who the people are that are to inhabit your colony; whether fuch as are 
willing from every part of Crete, fo as that a great multitude will be 
colleéted irom its feveral cities; or whether they are fuch as are chofen for 
the purpofe of cultivating the land? For you do not colleé fuch of the 
Greeks as are willing; though I fee that fome of you from Argos, and 
A&gina, and other parts of Greece, inhabit this region. But inform me at 
preient whence you will derive this army of citizens. 

Crin. I think it will be procured from the whole of Crete. And it appears 
to me that thofe from Peloponnefus will be received for inhabitants, in pre- 
terence to the other Greeks. For, what you faid juft now you faid truly : I 
mean, that thefe are from Argos: for the race which is moft celebrated here 
at prefent is Gortynic, becaufe it migrated hither from the Peloponnefian 
Gortyna. 

Guest. This eftablithment of a colony, therefore, is not fimilarly eafy to 
cities, fince it does not take place after the manner of a fwarm of bees, one race 
of friends proceeding from one region, and from friends, in order to form a 
fettlement, being as it were befieged by a certain narrownefs of land, or 
forced by other inconveniences of a fimilar nature. But it fometimes 
happens that a part of a city, being violently urged by feditions, is com- 
pelled to fettle in fome other place. And fometimes a whole city is 
forced to fly, in confequence of being vanquifhed in war. It is, there- 
fore, partly eafy for thefe to be colonized, and governed by laws, and partly 
difficult. For, when a colony is of one race, fpeaking the fame language, 
and obeying the fame laws, it is united by a certain friendfhip, and has a 
communion of priefts, and every thing elfe of a fimilar kind; but it will not 
eafily endure different laws, and a polity foreign to its own. But fuch a 
colony, having been forced to fedition through the badnefs of its laws, and 
ftill defiring through cuftom thofe priftine manners by which it was cor- 
rupted, becomes, in confequence of this, refractory and difobedient to its 
colonizer and legiflator. But when a colony is compofed of all-various 
tribes, it will perhaps be more willingly obedient to certain new laws; but 
to conípire together, and, like horfes under one yoke, to blow as it is faid 
the fame blaft, requires a long time, and is extremely difficult. But legifla- 


tion and the eftablithment of cities are the moft perfect of all things with 
refpe& to the virtue of men. 
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Crin. It is probable ; but inform me in a yet, clearer manner why you 
afferted this. 

Guest. O good man, I appear to myfelf, while praifing and fpeculating 
about legiflators, to have faid fomething vile. But, if we have fpoken op- 
portunely, there will be no difficulty in the affair. Tough, indeed, why 
fhould I be difturbed? for nearly all human affairs appear to fubfift in this 
manner. 

Cun. Of what are you {peaking ? 

Guest. I was about to fay, that no man ever at any time eftablifhed 
laws, but that fortunes and all-various events, taking place in an all-various 
manner, gave us all our laws. For either war by its violence has fubverted 
polities and changed laws, or the anxiety of fevere poverty. Difeafes alfo 
have caufed many innovations ; and thefe have often been produced through 
peftilences, and unfeafonable times enduring for many years. He who 
confiders all thefe things will think it fit to exclaim, as I juft now did, that no 
mortal ever eftablifhed any laws, but that all human affairs are nearly governed 
by fortune. But he who afflerts all this refpeGing navigation, piloting, 
medicine, and military command, will appear to fpeak well. This allo 
may be properly afferted refpecting thefe things. 

Cun. What? 

Gutst. That divinity, and, together with divinity, fortune and oppor- 
tunity, govern all human affairs. But a third of a milder nature muft be 
admitted,—I mean, that art ought to follow thefe. For I am of opinion, 
that it would make a great difference, during a_ftorm,. whether you pofleffed 
the pilot’s art, or not. Or how do you fay? 

Cun. That it would. 

Guest. Will not the fame confequence enfue in other things? But, 
indeed, we muft attribute the fame thing to legiflation; that, other things 
concurring which are requifite to the living happily in a country, a legifla- 
tor endued with truth ought not to be wanting to fuch a city. 

CLIN. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, he who poffeffes art in each of the above- 
mentioned particulars, to pray that fomething may be properly prefent with 
him through fortune, that he may not wholly truft to art? 


Cun. Entirely fo, 
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Guest. And would not all the reft that we have juft now mentioned 
fpeak in this manner, if any one fhould call upon them to difclofe their 
prayer? 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And I think that a legiflator alfo will do the fame. 

Cun. So I think. 

Guest. Come then, legiflator (for we will now addrefs him), What, and 
after what manner, fhall we give you a city, fo that from the things which 
are left in it you may be able fufficiently to govern the city? What will he 
rightly affert after this? Shall we not fay, that the legiflator will thus {peak ? 

Crin. How? 

Guest. Thus. Give mea city governed by a tyrant, he will fay. But 
Jet the tyrant be a young man, of a good memory, docile, brave, and naturally 
magnificent. And let that which, we faid before, ought to follow all the 
parts of virtue, take place in the foul of the tyrant, in order that fome 
advantage may be derived from other things being prefent. 

Cxiin. Our guet, O Megillus, appears to me to fay that temperance 
fhould follow the other virtues. Is it not fo? 

Guest. I fpeak, O Clinias, of popular temperance *, and not of that which 
any one extolling would call prudence; but I mean that temperance which 
immediately and naturally bloffoms forth in boys and favage animals, fo that 
fome are incontinent with refpeét to pleafures, but others continent. And 
this temperance, when fubfifting feparate from the multitude of things which 
are called good, I do not confider as worthy to be mentioned. Do you 
underftand me? 

Cun. Perfedtly. 

Guest. This nature, therefore, our tyrant muft poffefs in addition to the 
other natures we have mentioned, if the city is to receive a polity, through 
which it may live moft happily in the fwifteft and beft manner poffible. 
For no difpofition of a polity can ever be more rapid or more excellent 
than this. 


* Plato here means that temperance which belongs to the phyfical virtues, or thofe virtues which 
we poffefs from our birth, and may be faid to be the forerunners of the moral, political, cathartic, 
and theoretic virtues; for an account of which fee the Notes to the Phzdo. 
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Cun. But how, O gueft, and by what arguments, may any one who 
afferts this perfuade himfelf that he {peaks properly ? 

Guest. Ít is eafy to underftand, O Clinias, that this is naturally fo. 

Cun. How do you fay? Do vou not mean to affert, if the tyrant is a 
young man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, magnificent, and 
fortunate ? 

Guest. Add nothing elfe, except that he proves to be a legiflator worthy 
of praife, and that a certain fortune leads him to this. For, this taking 
place, every thing will nearly be accomplifhed by a divine nature, which it 
brings to pafs when it is willing that any city fhould be eminently pro- 
{perous. But this will happen in the fecond degree, when two fuch characters 
are the governors: in the third degree, when three: and the difficulty of 
a profperous government will be increafed in proportion to the number of 
fuch governors. But, on the contrary, the facility will be increafed in pro- 
portion to the paucity of fuch governors. 

Cxiin. You appear to affert that the beft city is produced from a tyranny, 
in conjunction with a moft excellent legiflator and a modeft tyrant ; 
and that it is eafily and rapidly changed into the former from the latter: 
that the beft city in the fecond degree is produced from an oligarchy ; and 
in the third degree, from a democracy. Or how do you fay? 

Guest. Not this, by any means. But that the frft is produced froma 
tyranny; the fecond, from a royal polity; the third, from a certain demo- 
cracy; and in the fourth place, an oligarchy * will be able to receive a 
generation of this kind with the utmoft difficulty. For, in this mode of 
government, the powerful are very numerous. But we fay that thefe things 
will then take place, when a true legiflator, and who is naturally fuch, fhall 
be found ; and when a certain ftrength thall happen to him in common with 
thofe in the city, who are able to accomplifh that which is of the greateft 
confequence. But where the governors are the feweft in number, and at 
the fame time the moft ftrong, as in a tyranny, there this mutation is 
accuftomed to take place in a rapid and eafy manner. 


* According to Plato, a royal polity is produced when every thing is adminiftered according to 
reafon, and the fupreme governor is the beft of men. 
* An oligarchy takes place when a few only, and thofe the worft, govern the city. See the 
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Crin. How do you mean? For I do not underftand you. 

Guest. And yet I think you have heard this, not once, but often. But 
perhaps you never faw a city under the dominion of a tyrant. 

Cun. Nor am I defirous of fuch a {pedtacle. 

Guest. But you may fee that in it which we have juft now {poken of. 

Crin. What? 

Guest. That a tyrant who wifhes to change the manners of a city has 
no occafion either of great labour, or a long time, for the accomplifhment 
of his purpofe. For, if he wifhes to exhort the citizens to the ftudy of 
virtue, it is neceflary that he fhould be the firft who proceeds in the road 
leading to it; but if to the contrary, he fhould firft fet them the example. 
For he ought to exprefs all things in himfelf by aéting; praifing and honour- 
ing fome things, but blaming others, and difgracing thofe who in their fe- 
veral actions are difobedient to his commands. 

Cxiin. How is it poffible not to be of opinion that the other citizens will 
rapidly follow him who is endued with fuch perfuafion and force? 

Guest. No one will be able to perfuade us, O friends, that a city will 
change its laws fwiftly and ealily by any thing elfe than the command of its 
governors, For this does not happen at prefent by any other means, nor 
ever will. Indeed, this is neither difficult for us, nor impoffible to be accom- 
plifhed. But another thing is difficult to be accomplifhed, and rarely takes 
place in a Jong time; though, when it happens, it produces in the city in 
which it is found ten thoufand advantages, and, indeed, every good. 

Cuin. Of what are you {peaking ? 

Guest. When a divine love of temperate and juft purfuits is inherent in 
certain mighty authorities, whether they govern according to a monarchy, 
according to tranfcendency in wealth, or nobility of race. Or when any 
one reftores the nature of Nettor, who is faid to have excelled all men in 
ftrength of {peaking, and {till more in the temperance of his life. This 
man, therefore, they fay, was born in the Trojan times, but by no means in 
ours, If, then, fuch a man either formerly was, or will be, or at prefent 
fubfifts among us, he muft himfelf live in a bleffed manner, and thofe muft 
be bleffed who hear the words proceeding from his temperate mouth. Ina 
fimilar manner we muft reafon refpe€ting all power; as that, when the 
greateft power in a man falls into the fame with acting prudently and tempe- 
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rately, then the generation of the beft polity and the beft laws is pro- 
duced, but never otherwife. Thefe things, therefore, which are fpoken as 
if they were a certain fable, have been uttered in an oracular manner: and 
it has been fhown, that it is partly difficult for a city to have good laws; and 
that partly, if what we have fpoken of fhould take place, it would happen 
the moft rapidly of all things, and in the fhorteft time. 

Criin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Let us therefore now endeavour, adapting thefe things to your 
city, like old men to boys, to fafhion laws in difcourfe. 

Crin. Let us endeavour to do this, and no longer delay. 

Guest. But let us invoke Divinity in conftituting the city. And may he 
hear, and hearing be prefent with us, in a propitious and benevolent manner, 
adorning, in conjundtion with us, the city and the laws ! 

Criin. May he, therefore, come! 

Guest. But what kind of polity have we in our mind to impart to the city? 

Crin. Inform me yet more clearly what you with to fay; whether it is a 
certain democracy, or oligarchy, or ariftocracy, or a royal government. 
For we do not think that you will {peak of a tyranny. 

GuEstT. Come, then, which of you is willing firft to anfwer me, and de- 
clare which of thefe is the government of his country ? 

MeciL. Is it more juft that I, who am the elder, fhould {peak firft ? 

Cun. Perhaps fo, 

MeciL. When I confider then, O gueft, the polity in Lacedæmon, I can- 
not tell you what it ought to be called ; for it appears to me to be fimilar to a 
tyranny. For the power of the ephori in it is wonderfully tyrannical. 
Though fometimes it appears to me to be the mott fimilar of all cities to a 
democracy. But yet, again, not to fay that it is an ariftocracy is perfeétly 
abiurd. There is alfo a kingdom for life in it, and which is faid to be the 
moft antient of all kingdoms, both by all men and by us. I therefore, 
being thus fuddenly afked, cannot, as I have faid, definitely inform you 
which of thefe polities it is. 

CLIN. I too, O Megillus, appear to be affe€ted in the fame manner as 
yourfelf. For I am perfeétly doubtful which of thefe I fhould call the po- 
lity in Cnoffus. 
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Guest. For you, O'moft excellent men, truly participate of polities ; but 
thofe which are now fo called are not polities, but habitations of cities, in 
which one part is fubjeét to the dominion of another, and each is denomi: 
nated from the power of the defpot. But if a city ought to be denominated 
after this manner, itis fit that it fhould be called by the name of a divinity, 
who is the true ruler of thofe that are endued with intellect. 

CLın. But who is this God? 

GvesT. Shall we then for a little while make ufe of a fable, in order 
that we may unfold in a becoming manner the obje&t of our inquiry ? 
\Vill ic not be proper to do fo? 

Cun. By all means. 

Guest. A long time then prior to thofe habitations of cities which we 
have before difcuffed, a certain government and habitation is faid to have 
fubtifted under Saturn !; a government extremely happy, and of which the 
prefent ariftocracies are an imitation. 

MeciL. It is proper, as it appears, to attend to this vehemently. 

Guest. It appears foto me; and on this account I have introduced it into 
our difcourfe. 

Mecrt. It is well done: and you will act very property by proceeding 
with the fable as far as is neceflary to your defign. 

Guest. I fhall do as you fay. We learn, then, from the report of the 
bleffed life of the inhabitants of that time, that they poffeffed all things in 
abundance, and {pontaneoufly produced ; of which the following is faid to be 
the caufe: Saturn, well knowing (as we have already obferved) that no 
human nature, when endued with abfolute dominion, is fo fufficient to it- 
felf as not to be filled with infolence and injuftice, in confequence of un- 
derftanding this, placed over our cities, as kings and governors, not men, but 
demons of a more divine and excellent kind; juft as we do at prefent with 
flocks of fheep and herds of tame cattle. For we do not make oxen go- 
vernors of oxen, nor goats of goats ; but we ourfelves rule over them, as 
being of a better race. Ina fimilar manner this God, who is a lover of 
mankind, placed over us the race of dzmons, as being more excellent than 
our fpecies, But thefe taking care of our concerns, with great facility both 


* Saturn is a deity with an intellectual charagteriftic.—See the Notes to the Cratylus. 
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to themfelves and us, imparted to us peace and fhame, liberty and abundance 
of juftice, and rendered the human race exempt from fedition, and happy. 
This our prefent difcourfe, therefore, employing truth, afferts, that fuch cities 
as are not governed by a divinity, but by fome mortal, will never be exempt 
from evils and labours: but it is of opinion that we ought, by all poffible 
means, to imitate the life which is faid to have been under Saturn; and that, 
being obedient to as much of immortality as is inberent in our nature, we 
fhould govern both publicly and privately our houtes and cities, calling law 
the diftribution of intelleét. For, if one man, or a certain oligarchy, or de- 
mocracy, poffeffing a foul afpiring after pleafures and defires, and requiring 
to be filled with thefe, but not being able to retain them, fhould be tor- 
mented with an infatiable vicious difeafe ;—fuch a one, when governing 
either a city or an individual, would trample on the laws ; and, as we juft now 
faid, under fuch a dominion there could be no poffibility of obtaining fafety. 
But it is neceflary to confider, O Clinias, whether we ought to be perfuaded 
by this difcourfe, or not. 

Cun. It is neceflary that we fhould be perfuaded. 

Guest. You underftand, therefore, that they fay there are as many fpecies 
of laws as of polities. But we have already related how many fpecies of 
polities there are faid to be by the multitude. Nor fhould you think that 
our prefent inquiry is about fomething vile, but that it is about a thing of 
the greateft moment. For, to what the juft and the unjuft ought to look, 
again becomes to us a thing of an ambiguous nature. For they fay that the 
Jaws ought not to look either to war, or to the whole of virtue, but rather 
to that which is advantageous to the fubfiftence of a polity, fo that it may 
always govern, and never be diffolved: and they fay that the definition of 
the juft will thus be naturally beautiful. - 

Crin. How? 

Guest. Becaufe it is advantageous to that which is more excellent. 

Cun. Speak yet more clearly. 

Guest. That which has dominion, fay they, always eftablifhes the laws 
in a city. Is not this what they fay? 

Cun. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. Do you think, therefore, fay they, that ever at any time, whe- 
ther the people are victorious, or any other polity, or a tyranny, he who 
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eftablifhes the laws will voluntarily eftablifh them, looking to any thing 
elfe in the firft place than his own advantage, viz. the ftability of his 
dominion ? 

Cun. For how fhould he? 

Guest. He, therefore, who tranfgrefles thefe laws when eftablithed, 
will be punifhed by the legiflator (who will denominate his laws juft) as 
acting unjuftly. 

Cun. It appears fo. 

Guest. This, therefore, will always be the cafe, and in this manner the 
juft will fubfft. 

Cin. According to this doétrine it will be fo. 

Guest. For this is one of thofe iniquities which take place about govern- 
ment. 

Cxiin. What iniquities? 

Guest. It is one of thofe which we then confidered when we difcourfed 
about governors and the governed. And we then faid, that parents ought 
to rule over their progeny, the older over the younger, the noble over the 
ignoble ; and other things, in fhort, fome of which, if you remember, were a 
hindrance to others, among which this was one. We likewife mentioned 
that Pindar faid, it was both according to nature and juft that the moft 
powerful fhould lead. 

Ciin. Thefe things, indeed, were then faid. 

Guest. But confider to what perfons our city ouglit to be committed, 
For a circumftance of this kind takes place ten thoufand times in certain 
cities. 

Crin. Of what kind? 

Guest. When a conteft about dominion happens, thofe who are victo~ 
rious fo vehemently ufurp the affairs of the city, as not to communicate 
any part of the government to the vanquifhed, nor to their progeny ; 
always being careful left any one of thefe, if invefted with authority, fhould 
caufe an infurrection, through a remembrance of the evils which he had 
formerly fuffered. At prefent, we doubtlefs fay, thofe are neither poli- 
ties, nor upright laws, which are not eftablifhed in common for the fake of 
the whole city. But thofe who eftablith thefe for the fake of any parts of 
the city, we denominate feditious, but not citizens; and we fay that the 
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things which they call juft are called fo by them in vain, But thefe things 
are afferted by us on this account, becaufe we fhall not give your city any 
magiftrate who is rich, or who poffeffes any thing clfe of this kind, fuch as 
ftrength or magnitude, or illuftrious birth ; but we fhall give it one who will 
be moft obedient to the legiflator, and who will furpafs all in the city in this 
refpect, We likewife fay that the greateft attention to the worfhip of the 
Gods muft be attributed to the firft in power; the fecond degree of atten- 
tion to him who is fecond in authority ; and that every thing confequent to 
this muft be diftributed in an orderly manner. But thofe that are called 
governors I have now denominated fervants to the laws, not for the fake of 
innovation with refpe& to names, but becaufe I think that the city will ob- 
tain fafety from this more than from any thing; and that by negleGing it 
the contrary will take place. For I fee that deftruction hangs over that 
city in which law does not govern the magiftrates, but magiftrates the law. 
But in that city in which the law poffleffes abfolute dominion over the 
governors, and the governors are flaves to the law, I behold fafety, and 
fuch other goods as the Gods impart to cities. 

Cun. By Jupiter, it is fo, O gueft! For, through your age, you per- 
ceive acutely. 

Mecix. For every man, while he is young, perceives thefe things ob- 
tulely; but, when old, moft acutely. 

Cun. Moft true. 

Guest. But what is next to be done? Ought we not after this to con- 
fider the inhabitants of our city as having arrived, and being prefent, and to 
finifh the remaining part of our difcourfe to them ? 

CLıN. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. Let us, therefore, thus addrefs them: Divinity *, O men, ac- 
cording 
* Plato here, as it is well obferved in the Greek Scholium on this place, by Divinity, means 
the Demiurgus of the univerfe ; and, by the antient faying, appears to allude to thefe Orphic 
verfes : 

Zeus apen, Zevs peoga, dios Ò’ ew Tavra TeTueT AI. 


Zeus Tulp yaing TE Nas OUpaYoL AOTEPOEVTOG. 


i. e. “ Jupiter is the beginning and the middle; and all things were fabricated from Jupiter. 


Jupiter is the profundity of the earth, and of the Marry heavens.” He is the beginning, indced, 
as 
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cording to an antient faying, containing in himfelf the beginning, end, and 
middle of all things, bounds by a circular progreffion that which is dire& 
according to nature. But juftice always follows him, the punifher of thofe 
who defert the divine law, and which will be followed in a humble and 
compofed manner by him who intends to be happy in future. But he who 
is elevated by arrogance, either becaufe he excells in riches or honours, or in 
the form of his body, having his foul inflamed with infolence in addition to his 
youthfulnefs and privation of intelleét, as one who is not in want either of 
a governor ora leader, but is himfelf fufficiently able to lead others,—fuch 
a one is left deftitute of divinity. But being thus left deftitute, and meet- 
ing with others fimilar to himfelf, he exults, at the fame time caufing a 
general confufion. And to many, indeed, he appears to be a perfon of con- 
fequence ; but in no long time afterwards, fuffering an unblameable pu- 
nifhment from juftice, he entirely fubverts himfelf, his houfe, and his 
country. Since thefe things, therefore, are thus difpofed, what ought a 
prudent man to do, or to think, and from what ought he to abftain, both 
in action and thought ? 

CIN. It is evident, that every man ought to think how he may be of 
the number of thofe who follow divinity. 

Guest. What aétion, therefore, is friendly to and attendant on divi- 
nity? One indeed, and which poffeffes an antient reafon, is this, that the 
fimilar will be friendly to the fimilar which is moderate; but that the im- 
moderate are neither friendly to each other nor to the moderate. But 
divinity, indeed, is in the moft eminent degree the meafure to us of all 
things, and much more, as it is faid, than any man. He, therefore, who 
becomes friendly to a nature of this kind muft neceffarily become fuch to 
the utmoft of his power. But, according to this reafoning, every temperate 
man is a friend to divinity, for he is fimilar to him. But the intemperate 
man is diffimilar, different, and unjuft; and other things from the fame 


as the producing caule; but the end, as the final caufe of the univerfe. He is the middle, as 
being equally prefent to all things, though all things participate him differently. But by zhat 
which is direc? according to nature, Plato fignifies defert according to jultice, and undeviating 
energy, and as it were by one rule. And by a circular progreffion, he fignifies the eternal, and 
that which is perpetually after the fame manner, and according to the fame ; for circulation in 
fenfibles poffefles this property. See the Notes on the Cratylus, for a further account of Jupiter. 
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reafoning will take place in a fimilar manner. But we fhould underftand 
that which is confequent to thefe things, and which in my opinion is the 
mof? beautiful, and THE MOST TRUE * of all affertions, that for a good man 
to facrifice to and be converfant with the Gops, is of all things the moft 
beautiful, the beft, and the moft ufeful to the poffeffion of a happy life; and 
that, befides this, it is the higheft degree becoming ; but the contraries of 
thefe things naturally happen to the vicious man. For the vicious man is 
unpurified in his foul, but the contrary charadter is pure. But to receive 
gifts from one who is defiled, can never become either a good man or a 
God. In vain, therefore, do the unholy beftow much labour about the 
Gods; but fuch labour is moft opportune to all holy men. Such then is the 
fcope which we ought to regard. What therefore fhall we fay the arrows 
are, and what the impulfe by which they will be moft properly direéted? 
In the fir place we muft fay, that he who after the Olympian Gods, and 
thofe who prefide over the city, honours the terreftrial Gods, by attributing 
to them things even, fecondary, and on the left hand, will in the moft 
proper manner reach the mark of piety. But to the Gods fuperior to thefe 
he will attribute things according to the odd number, and diffonant to the 
particulars we have juft now mentioned. But after thefe Gods a wife man 
will celebrate the orgies of daemons, and after thefe of heroes. In the next 
place, ftatues muft follow of the houfehold Gods, which muft be feverally 
jacrificed to according tolaw. After thefe things, fuch honours as are law- 
ful muft be paid to living parents. For to thefe the firft, greateft, and 
moft antient of all debts are to be paid. For every one ought to think, 
that the whole of his pofleffions belongs to thofe by whom he was begotten 
and educated, and that he ought to fupply their wants from thefe to the 
utmoft of his power; beginning in the firft place from his external poffef- 
fions ; in the fecond place, fupplying them from thofe of his body; and, 
in the third place, from thofe of his foul: imparting all thefe, in order to 
difcharge the debt which he owes his parents for the care they have be- 


* This paffage, among many others in the writings of Plato, fufficiently proves that philofopher 
to have been a firm believer in the religion of his country ; and that he did not fecretly defpife 
it, as has been afferted with no lefs impudence than ignorance by certain fophiftical priefts, 
whofe little foul (in the language of Julian) was indeed acute, but faw nothing with a vibon 
healthy and found. 
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{towed upon Fim, and the pangs of labour which his mother formerly 
endured on his account. He muft fupport them too in old age, when they 
want affiftance in the higheft degree. It is likewife requifite through the 
whole of life to fpeak of our parents in the moft honourable manner, be- 
caufe there is a moft heavy punifhment for light and winged words. For 
Nemefis, the angel of juftice, is the infpeétor of all men in things of this 
kind. It is neceffary, therefore, to be fubmiffive to them when they are 
angry and full ef rage, whether their anger fhows itfelf in words or in 
deeds, as not being ignorant that a father may very properly be angry with 
his fon, when he thinks that he has been injured by him. But, on the 
death of parents, the moft decent and beautiful monuments are to be raifed 
to them; not exceeding the ufual magnitude, nor yet lefs than thofe which 
our anceftors erected for their parents. Every year, too, attention ought to 
be paid to the decoration of their tombs, They ought likewife to be con- 
tinually remembered and reverenced—and this with a moderate expenfe, 
adapted to the condition of our fortune. By always aéting, therefore, 
and living in this manner, we fhall each of us be rewarded according to 
our deferts, both by the Gods and thofe natures fuperior to our own, and 
fhall pafs the greateft part of our life in good hope. But the courfe of the 
laws themfelves will fhow in what manner we ought to behave towards our 
offspring, relations, friends, fellow-citizens, and ftrangers, fo as to condué 
ourfelves pioufly towards all thefe, and render our life pleafant, and 
adorned according to law ; and this it will accomplifh, partly by perfuading, 
and partly by.punifhing through violence and juftice, fuch manners as will 
not {ubmit to perfuafion; and thus, through the favouring will of the Gods, 
will render our city bleffed and happy. But what a legiflator whofe con- 
ceptions are the fame as mine ought neceffarily to fay of thefe things, but 
which cannot be adapted to the form of law, it appears to me an example 
fhould be prefented, both to the legiflator and thofe to whom he gives 
laws; and that, having difcuffed what remains to the utmott of our ability, 
we fhould after this commence the thefis of laws. Such things, indeed, cannot 
be eafily comprehended in one defcription, fo as to explain the manner in 
which they fubfift; but we may thus be able to affert fomething ftable 
refpecting them. 


CLIN. Inform me how. 
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Guest. I thould with them to be obedient to virtue: and it is evident 
that the legiflator fhould endeavour to accomplith this in the whole of legif- 


lation. 

Criin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What has been faid, therefore, appears to me to contribute 
fomething to that end; fo that, if the foul of the hearer is not perfectly 
favage, it will attend with greater mildnefs and benevolence: hence, though 
we fhould not accomplifh any great but a fmall matter, by rendering the 
hearer more benevolent, and by this means more docile, we ought to be 
perfectly fatisfied. For facility is rare, nor is there an abundance of thofe 
who endeavour to become the moft worthy characters in the greaten degree, 
and in the fhorteft time. But many proclaim Hefiod to be wife for affert- 
ing that the road to vice was fmooth, and eafy to be pafled through, as 
being very fhort: “ but (fays he) the immortal Gods have placed fweat 
before virtue, and the road which leads to it is long and arduous, and, at firft, 


rough; but, when we arrive at the fummit, the path which before was diffi- 


cult becomes eafy *.” 


CLIN. And it appears to be well faid. 
Guest. Entirely fo. But Iam willing to explain to you the intention of 


my difcourfe. 

Cun. Explain it then. 

Guest. We will thus therefore dire&t our difcourfe to the legiflator. 
Inform us, O legiflator, whether, if you knew what we ought to do and 


fay, you would not fay fo? 

Cun. He neceflarily would. 

Guest. Did we not a little before hear you faying, that a legiflator ought 
not to fufter poets to fay juft what they pleafed? For they are ignorant that, 
when they affert any thing contrary to the laws, it will injure the city. 

Cun. You fpeak truly. | 

Guest. But if we fhould thus fpeak to him refpeéting the poets, fhall 
we have fpoken moderately ? 

Cun. On what account do you afk this queftion ? 

Guest. There is an antient faying, O legiflator, which is common among 


1 Hefiod. Op. et Di. lib. i. 
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us, and is confirmed by all other nations, that a poet, when he fits on the 
tripod of the mufe, is not in his right fenfes, but, like a fountain, readily 
pours forth the influx which he has received: and that, his art being imita- 
tive, he is often compelled, when reprefenting men that are contrary to each 
other, to contradict himifelf; and does not know whether thefe things, or 
thofe, are true. But a legiflator muft not aé in this manner in law, viz. 
he muft not affert two different things about one thing, but always make 
one affertion about one thing. And you may perceive the truth of this from 
what you have juft now faid. For, fince of fepulchres fome exceed, others 
are deficient, and others are moderate, you, having chofen the laft of thefe, 
have ordered them to be adopted, and have fimply praifed them. But I, if 
my wife was remarkably rich, and fhould order me to bury her, I would 
celebrate in a poem her magnificent fepulchre: but a parfimonious and poor 
man would praife a tomb which was, in fome refpe& or other, deficient ; 
and he who is moderately rich would praife a moderate fepulchre. But it 
is not proper that you fhould only fpeak of the moderate as you did juft 
now, but that you fhould inform us what the moderate is, and how far it 
extends; for otherwife you will not as yet underftand that a difcourfe of 
this kind is a law, 

CLIN. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, will he who prefides for us over the laws 
order nothing of this kind in the beginning of the jaws, but immediately 
inform us what ought to be done, and what not, and, having appointed a 
fine, will turn himfelf to the eftablifhing of another law, adding nothing of 
exhortation and perfuafion to the promulgators of the laws? Juftas diferent 
phyficians cure in a different manner. But we will recall to our mind the 
methods which they employ ; that, as boys entreat the phyfician to cure them 
in the gentleft manner, fo we may implore the legiflator to cure us by the 
mildeft means. That I may explain, however, what I mean—we fay that 
iome are phyficians, and others the fervants of phyficians; and thefe laft we 
likewife call, in a certain refpect, phyficians. Do we not? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do we call them fo, whether they are free, or fervants, 
who, through the orders of their mafters, have acquired the art of medi- 
cine, both according to theory and experience, but are not naturally phyfi- 
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cians like thofe who are free, who have both learnt the art from themfelves, 
and inftruéted their children in it? Ordo you confider thefe as forming 
two kinds of phyficians? 

Cun. Why fhould I not? 

Guest. Do you, therefore, underftand, that when in a city both fervants 
and thofe who are free are fick, fervants are for the moft part cured by fer- 
vants, who vifit the multitude of the fick, and are diligently employed in 
the difpenfatories ; and this without either affigning or receiving any reafon 
refpecting the feveral difeafes of the fervants, but what they have found by 
experience to be efficacious they tyrannically prefcribe for their patients, as 
if they poffefled accurate knowledge; and thus, in an arrogant manner, 
hurry from one difeafed fervant to another; by this mean facilitating their 
mafter’s attention to the fick? But the freeborn phyfician, for the moft part, 
heals and confiders the difeafes of thofe who are freeborn; and this, by ex- 
ploring the difeafe from the beginning, and proceeding according to nature ; 
converfing both with the fick man and his friends, and, at the fame time, 
learning fomething himfelf from the fick, and teaching him fomething, fo as 
not to order him to do any thing till he has perfuaded him of its propriety. 
But after this he always endeavours, in conjunction with perfuafion, to lead 
him in a gentle manner to health. Which of thefe appears to be the better 
phyfician and exercifer, he who in this manner heals and exercifes, or he who 
in that? He who accomplifhes one power in a twofold manner, or he who 
accomplifhes it in one way, and this the worfe and more ruttic of the two? 

Crin. The twofold method, O gueft, is by far the more excellent, 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, that we fhould confider this twofold 
and fimple method as taking place in the eftablifhment of laws? 

Cin. How is it poffible I fhould not be willing ? 

Guest. Inform me then, by the Gods, what the firft law will be which 
the legiflator will eftablifh. Will he not firft of all adorn by his mandates 
the principle of the generation of cities? 

Ciin. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. But are not the mutual mixture and communion of marriages 
the principle of generation to all cities? 

Crin. Undoubtedly. 
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Guest. Nuptial laws, therefore, being firft of all eftablithed, they will 
appear to be well eftablifhed with refpe@ to the re@itude of every citv. 

Cun. Entirely to. i Sey 

Guest. We will, therefore, firft of all {peak of the fimple law, which, 
perhaps, will fubfift in the following manner. Every one thould marry 
from thirty to thirty-five years of age; but he who did not fhould be fined 
both with money and difgrace ; with money to a certain amount, and with 
difgrace of this or that particular kind. Let this then be the fimple law re- 
fpecting marriages; but let the following be the twofold law. Every one 
fhould marry from thirty to thirty-five, confidering, at the fame time, that 
the human race participates from a certain nature of immortality, of which 
every one is naturally defirous in the extreme. For the endeavour of man- 
kind not to remain after death without a name is a defire of this kind. The 
human race, therefore, is fomething connate with the whole of time, follow- 
ing and being conjoined with it to the end, becoming immortal by leaving 
children of children, and participating of immortality through being one 
and the fame by generation. For a man willingly to deprive himéelf of this, 
is by no means holy. But he intentionally deprives himfelf of this who neg- 
le&s children and wife. He, therefore, who is perfuaded by this law thall 
be liberated from the punifhment of a fine. But he who is not obedient to 
it, and who is not married when he is thirty-five years of age, fhall be fined 
every year a certain ium of money, that his folitary life may not appear to 
be profitable and pleafant to him; and that he may not partake of thofe 
honours which the vounger in a city pay to the elder. Thefe laws being 
compared with each other, it will be poffible to judge of every particular law, 
whether it ought to be double, and of the fmalleft extenfion, on account of 
mingling threats with perfuafions ; or whether, alone employing threats, it 
fhould become fimple in length. ; 

MeGiL. Agreeably to the Laconic mode, O gueft, the fhorter ought 
always to be preferred. But ifany one fhould order me to become a Judge of 
thefe writings, I fhould, if it were left to my choice, adopt the longer law 
for a city. And according to this paradigm, if thefe two laws were pro- 
pofed, I fhould choofe the fame refpecting every law. It is, however, pro- 
per that the laws which we have now inftituted fhould be approved by 
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Clinias; for the city belongs to him for whofe ufe thefe laws have been 
conceived by us. 

Cun. You fpeak well, O Megillus. 

Guest. To pay great attention, therefore, either to prolixity or brevity 
of writing is foolith in the extreme. For I think that the beft writings, 
and not the longeft or the thorteft, are to be preferred. But, in the laws 
which we have juft now fpoken of, the one is not by the double alone more 
conducive to virtue than the other; but that which we faid retpecting the 
twofold kind of phyficians was moft properly adduced. This, however, 
no legiflator appears at any time to have confidered. For, as it is pof- 
fible to ufe two things in the eftablifhment of laws, viz. perfuafion and force, 
they alone employ one of thefe in managing the crowd who are void of 
erudition. For they do not mingle perfuafion with force, but alone employ 
unmingled violence. But I, O bleffed man, perceive that a third thing alfo 
fhould take place refpeéting laws, but which is not at prefent adopted, 

Cun. Of what are you fpeaking? 

Guest. Of fomething arifing, through a certain divinity, out of things 
which we have now difcuffed. For we began to fpeak about laws in the 
morning, and it is now noon; and, repofing in this all-beautiful retreat, we 
have difcourfed of nothing elfe than laws, And we appear to me to have 
entered juft now on the bufinefs of legiflation; but all that has been faid 
before by us was nothing more than a preface to laws. But to what pur- 
pofe do we fay this? It is becaufe I with to fay, that of all difcourfes, and 
other things which participate of found, that is the preface, and, as it were, 
prelude, which poffeffes any artificial argumentation, and is ufeful to the in- 
tended difcuffion. And, indeed, of the laws, as they are called, of the odc 
belonging to the harp, and of every mufe, prefaces precede which are won- 
derfully elaborate. But of true laws, which we fay are political, no one has 
ever at any time led forth into light a preface either fpoken or written; 
as if there were not naturally any fuch thing. But our prefent cenverfation 
appears to me to fignify that there is one. The laws, however, which we 
juft now called twofold, are not fimply fo ; but the law, and the preface of the 
law, are a certain two. However, that which we affimilated to a tyrannic 
mandate, and to the mandates of fervile phyficians, is mere, or unmiugled, 
ław. But that which was faid prior to this, and was called perfuafive, was 
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in reality perfuafive, but, with refpect to difcourfe, had the power of a preface. 
For, that the mandate of the legiflator, which is law, might be received more 
benignantly, and, through this, in a more docile manner, the whole of that 
difcourfe, which was calculated to perfuade, was introduced by me. Hence, 
according to my decificn, that difcourfe is a preface, and cannot properly be 
called a difcuffion of law. But, after this, what is it I am defirous fhould be 
faid by me? It is this: that a Jegiflator ought to introduce prefaces prior to 
all laws, and prior to each particular law, fo far as they differ from each 
other, in the fame refpect as the two which we have juft now mentioned. 

Crin. For my part, I fhould never exhort a man {killed in thefe things to 
eftablifth laws in any other manner. 

Guest. You appear, therefore, to me, O Clinias, to fpeak well, fo far as 
you fay there fhould be a preface to all laws; and that, on commencing the 
bufinefs of legiflation, it is requifite to prefer to every difcourfe an exordium 
naturally accommodated to the feveral laws. For that which is to be faid 
after this is not a thing of fmall importance, nor is the difference trifling, 
whether fuch things are commemorated in a clear, or in an obfcure, manner. 
If, therefore, we fhould order legiflators to preface in a fimilar manner about 
great and {mall laws, we fhould not aét properly. For this is not to be done 
either in every fong or in every difcourfe; becaufe, though it may natu- 
rally belong to all, yet it is not ufeful to all. A thing of this kind, however, 
is to be allowed the rhetorician, the finger, and the legiflator. 

Cxin. You appear to me to {peak moft true. But let us make no longer 
delay, but return to our propofed difcourfe, and begin, if it is agreeable to 
you, from thofe things which, not as prefacing, were aflerted by you above. 
Again, therefore, as thofe that are engaged in {ports fay, let us revolve bet- 
ter things from a fecond beginning, as finifhing a preface, and not a cafual 
difcourfe, as was the cafe juft now. Let us begin, then, acknowledging 
that we preface. And the particulars, indeed, refpecting the honour of the 
Gods, and reverence of our anceftors, have been fufficiently difcuffed. Let 
us, therefore, endeavour to {peak about what follows, till it fhall appear to 
you that our preface is complete. And after this you may enter on the bu- 
finefs of laws. 

GueEst. About the Gods, therefore, and the attendants on the Gods, toge- 


ther with parents both when living and dead, we ihen fufficiently prefaced, 
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as we now fay. With refpe& to what remains, you appear to me to order 
that it fhould be led forth into light. 

Cun. Entirely fo, 

Guest. But, after thefe things, it is proper to difcourfe in common about 
our fouls, bodies, and poffeffions, together with ferious purfuits and re- 
miffions of labour, in fuch a manner that both the fpeaker and the hearers 
may, to the utmoft of their power, be partakers of difcipline. After what 
has been faid, therefore, thefe things are to be truly fpoken and heard by us. 

CLIN. You fpeak with the utmoft rectitude. 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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Le T every one then hear who has already heard what we have faid re- 
f{pecting the Gods, and our dear progenitors. For, after the Gods, a man’s foul 
is the moft divine of all his poffeffions, as being his moft intimate property. 
But a man’s poffeffions are in every refpect twofold. And the more excellent, 
and the better, poffefs dominion, but the inferior, and worfe, are fubje& to 
command. The former, therefore, are always to be honoured before the 
latter. Hence, I properly exhort every man, when I fay that he ought to 
honour his own foul in the fecond place, after our lords, the Gods, and their 
attendants. But, in fhort, no one honours his foul properly, though he 
appearstodo fo. For honour is, in a certain refpect, a divine good: but 
nothing evil is honourable. He, therefore, who thinks that he enlarges his 
foul by certain difcourfes or gifts, when, at the fame time, he does not render 
it better than it was before, appears indeed to honour it, but by no means does 
fo. For every man, from his very childhood, thinks himfelf fufficient to 
know all things, aud that he honours his foul by praifing it, and by freely 
permitting it to do whatever it pleafes. But we now fay that he who atts 
in this manner injures, and does not honour, his foul. And yet it is neceflary, 
as we have faid, that it fhould be honoured in the fecond place after the 
Gods. Nor does he honour it who does not confider himfelf as the caufe 
of his own errors, and of his numerous and mighty vices, but lays the blame 
upon others, and is always careful to exonerate himfelf. Such a one appears, 
indeed, to honour it, though this is far from being the cafe: for he injures 
it. Nor does he in any refpeét honour his foul who gratifies himfelf with 
pleafures contrary to reafon, and the praife of the legiflator: for he dif- 


honours it, by filling it with vice and repentance. Nor yet does a man 
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honour his foul, when he does not ftrenuoufly endure labours that are 
praifed, fear and pain, but finks under them: for by doing all thefe things 
he difhonours his foul. Nor, again, does he honour his foul, who thinks 
that to live is a thing in every refpeét good: for by fuch a conception he 
difhonours it. For he affents to him who thinks that every thing in Hades 
pertaining to the foul is bad; nor does he oppofe and teach him, that he is 
ignorant whether, on the contrary, the things about the Gods that dwell 
there are not the greateft of all goods. Nor yet, when any one honours a 
certain corporeal beauty before virtue, is it at all different from truly and 
entirely difhonouring the foul. For fuch a one falfely afferts, that the body 
is more honourable than the foul. For nothing earth-born is more honour- 
able than things Olympian. But he who entertains an opinion different 
from this, refpecting the foul, is ignorant that he negleéts this admirable 
poffeffion. Nor, again, does he adorn his foul with gifts, who defires to 
poffefs riches in an unbecoming manner, or who is not grieved when he 
poffefles them unjuftly ; but fuch a one entirely fails of accomplifhing this. 
For he gives up that which is honourable, and at the fame time beautiful, 
in his foul, for the fake of a little gold ; when at the fame time all the gold, 
which is both upon and under the earth, is in no refpeét of equal worth 
with virtue. In fhort, he who is not willing, by all poffible means, to 
abftain from fuch things as the legiflator ranks among the bafe and vicious, 
and to purfue to the utmoft of his power fuch things as he places among 
the good and beautiful, does not perceive that, in all thefe things, he renders 
his foul, which is a moft divine poffeffion, in the higheft degree difhonour- 
able and bafe. For, in fhort, no one confiders what is the greateft punifh=- 
ment of evil cendu; which is the becoming fimilar to vicious men. But 
he who becomes fimilar to them avoids good men and good affertions, 
feparates himfelf from the good, becomes agglutinated to the vicious, and 
earneftly defires their converfation. But, in confequence of intimately 
affociating with thefe, he muft neceflfarily do and fuffer fuch things as 
they naturally do and fay to each other. Such a paftion, therefore, is not 
juftice (for the juft and juftice are beautiful), but punithment; this being a 
paffion attendant on injuftice, of which both he who isa partaker, and he who 
does not partake, are miferable :—the one, becaufe he is not cured; but 
the other, becaufe, while many are faved, he perifhes. But, that I may fum 
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up the whole, our honour confifts in following things of a more excellent 
nature, and in rendering fuch things as are worfe, but yet are capable of 
being made better, as good as poffible. No poffeffion, therefore, belonging 
to a man is more naturally adapted to fly from evil, and to inveftigate and 
choofe that which is the beft of all things, than foul; nor, when it has 
chofen, to affociate with it in common for the remainder of life. On this 
account, it muft be honoured in the fecond degree. But every one will 
underftand, that the third honour according to nature is that of the body. 
it is however requifite to contemplate thefe honours, and to confider which 
of them are true, and which adulterated. And this is the bufinefs of 
a legiflator, But he appears to me to announce, what, and what kind of 
honours thefe are; as, that the body is honourable, not when it is beautiful, 
or ftrong, or fwift, nor yet when it is large or healthy, (though under thefe 
circumftances i appears to be fo to many,) nor when it has the contraries 
of thefe. But thofe thinys which, being in the middle, touch upon the 
whole of this habit, are by far more moderate and fafe. For the forme1 
render the foul arrogant and confident, but the latter humble and fervile. 
The like takes place with refpe& to the poffeffion of riches and property 
of every kind. For the poffeffion of each of thefe, in a tranfcendent dezree, 
produces hatred and fedition, both among cities and individuals. But 
flavery is for the moft part the confequence of a deficiency of thefe. No 
one, therefore, fhould apply himfelf to the acquifition of wealth for the fake 
of his children, that he may leave them rich in the extreme: for this will 
neither be better for them, nor for the city. For the property of young 
men, which is neither attended with adulation, nor indigent of things 
neceflary, is the moft harmonious, and the beft of all. For, fymphonizing 
and harmonizing with us in all things, it renders our life free from pain. 
It is proper, therefore, to leave children, not abundance of gold, but of 
modefty. But we think that we fhall accomplifh this by reproving impu- 
dent young men. This, however, is not to be accomplifhed by exhorting 
young men in the manner adopted at prefent,—I mean, by telling them that 
they ought to be modeft in every thing; but a prudent legiflator will rather 
acvife old men to behave modeftly before youth, and above all things to take 
care that no young man, at any time, either fees or hears them doing or 
Saying any thing bafe. For, where old men are void of fhame, there young 
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men muft neceffarily be moft impudent; fince the moft excellent difcipline, 
both of young and old, confifts, not in admonifhing, but in acting through 
the whole of life agreeably to the admonitions of others. But le who ho- 
nours and venerates the whole of his kindred, who participate of the fame 
blood, and the fame houfehold Gods, will defervedly find thofe Gods propi- 
tious to him in the procreation of children. And befides this, he will obtain 
the benevolence of his friends and affociates through life, who confiders the 
attention which they pay him greater and more venerable than they do, but 
his own kindnefs towards them lefs than they do. But he will by far behave 
in the beft manner, both towards his country and fellow citizens, who pre- 
fers the glory of being fubfervient to the laws of his country, to conquelt 
in the Olympian games, and to all warlike and peaceful contefts ; and who 
is fubfervient to them in the moft becoming manner through the whole of 
life. The affociations, too, with ftrangers fhould be confidered as things moft 
holy. For nearly all the crimes of ftrangers towards ftrangers are more no- 
ticed by avenging Deity than thofe of citizens towards each other. For, a 
itranger being deftitute both of companions and kindred is an object of 
greater commiferation both to men and Gods. He, therefore, who is more 
capable of taking vengeance is more readily difpofed to give affiftance. But the 
hofpitable demon and divinity of every one, being the attendants of hofpitable 
Jupiter, are capable of taking vengeance in the moft eminent degree. Every 
one, therefore, who is endued with the leaft portion of confideration, fhould 
be very fearful through the whole of life of acting in an inhoipitable manner. 
But, of all crimes which are committed both towards ftrangers and natives, 
thofe are the createit which are committed towards fuppliants. For the Di- 
vinity with whom the fuppliant forms a covenant, becomes eminently the 
guardian of him in his affli€ion. So that no one who injures fuppliants 
will go unpunifhed. And thus far we have nearly difcuffed the duties of 
children towards their parents, of a man towards himfelf, and the things 
belonging to himfelf ; likewife of his duty towards his country, friends, kin- 
dred, ftrangers, and fellow citizens. It now follows that we fhow what 
qualities a man ought to poffefs fo as that he may pafs through life in the 
moft becoming manner; and fo that, not law, but praife and blame, inftruct- 
ing every one, they may by thefe means be rendered more benevolent and 
obedient to thofe who are‘about to eftablifh laws. And thefe are the things 
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which after this muft be fubje€ts of our difcourfe. But sruth is the leader of 
every good both to Gods and men: of which he who in futurity will be bleffed 
and happy, muft participate from the beginning, that for the greateft part 
of time he may pafs through life in truth. For tuch a one is faithful. But 
he is unfaithful who is a friend to voluntary falfehood. And he who is a 
friend to involuntary falfehood is deprived of intellet: neither of which is 
an object of emulation. For he who is unfaithful and void of difcipline is 
unfriendly. And in progrefs of time, his charaéter being known, near the 
end of life there is prepared for him the grievous folitude of old age. So 
that, whether his affociates and children live or not, he nearly leads, in either 
cafe, an orphan life. Indeed, he is honourable who aéts in no refpeét un- 
juftly : but he who does not fuffer the unjuft to act unjuftly, deferves more 
than double the honour of the former charaéter. For the former is of equal 
worth with one man, but the latter, with many men; fince he announces 
to the governors the injuftice of others. But he who punifhes injuftice, in 
conjunation with the governors, to the utmoft of his power, fucha one will 
be proclaimed a great and perfe&t man in the city; for he will be victorious 
in virtue, It is proper alfo to give the fame praife to temperance and pru- 
dence. And he who pofiefles other goods, and is not only able to poffefs 
them himfelf, but to impart them to others, is to be honoured as one who 
has attained the fummit of excellence. But he who is not able to accomplifh 
this, and yet is willing, is to be ranked in the fecond place: and the envious 
man, and he who will not impart any good for the fake of friendthip, are to 
be blamed. We ought not, however, to difhonour the poffeffion on account 
of the poffeffor, but fhould endeavour to obtain it with all our might. Every 
one too fhould contend with us for virtue, without envy. For every cha- 
rater of this kind enlarges cities, in confequence of ftriving himfelf, and 
not impeding others through calumny. But the envious man, while he 
thinks to furpats cthers by detraction, tends lefs himfelf to true virtue, and 
renders thofe who mutually tend to it defpondent, by blaming them unjuftly. 
Hence, depriving the city of {trenuous exertions in the acquifition of virtue, 
he, at the fame time, leffens its renown. It is proper, befides, that a man 
fhould be ardent in every thing, and particularly that he fhould be mild. 
For it is impofhible to avoid the unjuft ations of others, which are either 
difficult to be cured, or are entirely incurable by any other means than con- 
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teft, defence, victory, and by fuffering no remiffion in punifhment. But 

it is impoffible for any foul to accomplifh this without generous ardour. 
With refpe&t to fuch unjuft aétions as are curable, it is requifite to know, 
in the firft place, that no unjuft man is voluntarily unjuft. For no one 
would, at any time, willingly poffefs any of the greateft evils, and much 
lefs in thofe things refpecting himfelf which are mott honourable. But foul, 
as we have faid, is in reality in all things the moft honourable. No one, 
therefore, would at any time voluntarily receive the greateft evil in that 
which is moft honourable, and live through the whole of life pofleffing 
it. But the unjuft man, and he who is vicious, are in every refpect mife- 
rable. It is proper, however, to pity him who is capable of being cured, 
and to reftrain our anger againft him, left, by an effeminate effervefcence of 
anger, we fhould exhibit all the bitternefs of wrath. But it is requifite to 
employ anger againit thofe who are incontinently and incurably bad. Hence, 
we have faid that every good man ought to be ardent, and at the fame time 
mild. But an evil, which is the greateft of all evils, is implanted in the 
fouls of many men, which (every one pardoning himfelf) they do not de- 
vife any means of avoiding, And this is what is ufually faid, that every 
man is naturally a friend to himfelf, and that it is proper a thing of this 
kind ought to be. But, iz reality, a vehement love of felf is to every man 
the caufe of all his errors. For he who loves is blind with refpeé to the 
obje& of his love. So that he who thinks he ought always to be honoured 
in preference to truth, judges of things juft, good, and beautiful, in a de- 
praved manner. For it is proper that he who is deftined to be a great man 
fhould neither love himfelf, nor the things pertaining to himfelf, but that he 
fhould love juft actions, whether they are accomplifhed by himfelf or by an- 
other. In confequence of this error, every man’s ignorance appears to 
himfelf to be wifdom. Hence, in fhort, though we do not know any thing, 
we are of opinion that we know all things. But, not permitting others to 
do that of which we ourfelves are ignorant, we are compelled to err from 
their condua&. On this account every man ought to avoid the vehement 
love of himfelf, and to follow one better than himfelf, without paying any 
attention to fhame. There are alfo certain leffer things, which are often taid, 
and which, as they are not Jefs ufeful than what has been already aflerted, 
it is proper, recollecting ourfelves, to mention. For, as if fomething was 
always 
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always flowing away from us, it is neceffary that, on the contrary, there 
fhould be a perpetual influx of fomething. But recolleétion is an influx of 
prudence which had deferted us. It is proper, therefore, to reftrain unbe- 
coming laughter, and that every man fhould announce to every man the 
propriety of concealing all joy and forrow, and of keeping the body in a 
becoming habit, whether the dæmon of any one eftablifhes him in felicity, 
or whether his fortune is fuch that he is obliged, with demons ofpofing him, 
to engage in ations of an elevated and arduous nature. But it is proper always 
to hope for thofe things which divinity imparts to the good ; and when we 
are cppreffed with heavy labours, we fhould hope that Divinity will diminith 
their weight, and change the prefent condition of our circumftances into 
one more favourable ; and with refpe& to good things, the contraries of thefe, 
that they will always be prefent with us, with good fortune. With thefe 
hopes every one ought to live, and with the recolleétion of all thefe things; 
not with a parfimonious recollection, but always, both ferioufly and in fport, 
perfpicuoufly reminding each other and ourfelves of thefe particulars. And 
now we have nearly faid all that is proper refpecting thofe divine duties 
which every one ought to perform, but we have not yet fpoken concerning 
human duties. It is, however, necefiary fo to do: for we {peak to men, 
and not to Gods, But pleafures, pains, and defires, are naturally in the 
higheft degree human, from which it is neceffary that the whole mortal ani- 
mal fhould, with the greateft earneftnefs, be fufpended. And it is requifite 
to praife the moft becoming life, not only becaufe in its form it excels in 
glory, but becaufe, if any one is willing to tafte of it, and not when a vouth 
to fly from it, he will alfo excel in that which we all are in fearch of, I mean 
the poffeffion of more joy than forrow through the whole of life. That this 
will clearly be the cafe, if any one taftes of it in a proper manner, will readily 
and vehemently be apparent; but how this may be accomplifhed, and whe- 
ther it is inherent in us naturally, or contrary to nature, it is requifite now to 
confider. We ought, however, to confider one life compared with another, 
the more pleafant and the more calamitous, in this manner. We with that 
pleafure may be prefent with us, but we neither choofe nor with for pain. 
And we never with for a middle condition inftead of pleafure, but we defire 
jt in preference to pain, We alfo with for lefs pain with more pleafure, but 


we do not cefre lefs pleafure with greater pain. But we can clearly fhow 
that 
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that we are unwilling to poffefs each of thefe in an equal manner. All thefe 
both differ and at the fame time do not differ in multitude and magnitude, 
in intenfity, equality, and fuch things as are contrary to all thefe, with rc- 
{pect to the choice of each. And as thefe particulars are thus circumftanced, 
we with for that life in which many of both thefe greatly and vehemently 
fubfift, but in which pleafures tranfcend; but we do not defire that life in 
which the contraries to thefe are inherent. Nor, again, do we with for that 
life in which a few of thefe, of a trifling and folitary nature, fubfft, and in 
which afflictive circumftances tranfcend; but we defire that life in. which 
the contraries to thefe are found. However, as we have faid before, we 
ought to confider that life as fubfifting in an equilibrium, in which thefe pof- 
fefs equal power. For we defire the life which furpafles in the things with 
which we are pleafed; and we are unwilling to poffefs that which exceeds 
in the contraries to thefe. But it is neceffary to confider all our lives as na- 
turally bound in thefe; and befides this, what the things are which we na- 
turally defire. If, therefore, we fhould fay that we with for any thing be- 
fides thefe, we muft fay that it is through an ignorance and unfkilfulnefs in 
lives, What then, and of what kind are thofe lives, in preferring which 
it is neceflary that he who perceives what is the objeét of defire, and volun- 
tary, and what are the contraries to thefe, fhould prefcribe a law to him- 
felf, that thus having chofen that which is friendly, pleafant, the beft, and 
the moft beautiful, he may lead the moft bleffed life poffible to man? We 
call then one life temperate, another prudent, another brave; and we rank 
in the fourth place a healthy life. We likewife eftablifh four other lives 
contrary to thefe, viz. the imprudent, the timid, the intemperate, and the 
difeafed. He, therefore, who knows what a temperate life is, will affert 
that it is mild in all things, and that it imparts quiet pains, quiet pleafures, 
placid defires, and loves not infane; but that an intemperate life is impe- 
tuous in all things, fo that it imparts vehement pains, vehement pleafures, 
ftrenuous and furious defires, and the moft infane loves. But in a temperate. 
life the pleafures furpafs the pains, and in an intemperate life the plea- 
fures are furpaffed by the pains, in magnitude, multitude, and denfity. Hence, 
the one of thefe lives is neceflarily more pleafant to us, according to nature, 
but the other is more painful. And nature does not permit him, who wifhes 


to live pleafantly, to live voluntarily in an intemperate manner. But it is 
evident, 
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evident, if what we have now aflerted is right, that every intemperate man 
is neceffarily unwillingly fo. For the vulgar every where live indigent of 
temperance, either through the privation of difcipline, or through incon- 
tinence, or through both, The fame things are to be confidered refpe¢ting 
a difeafed and healthy life: as, that they poflefs pleafures and pains, but that 
the pleafures furpafs the pains in a healthy life, but the pains the pleafures 
in difeafes. Our will, however, in the choice of lives, does not confent 
that pain may tranfcend pleafure ; but we judge the life in which it is fur- 
paffed to be more pleafant. And we fay that the temperate man poffeffes 
in every refpect things fewer, lefs, and more attenuated than the intempe- 
rate, the prudent than the imprudent, the brave than the timid; and that 
the one furpaffes in pleafures, but the other in pains; fo that tne brave man 
furpaffes the timid in pleafures, and the prudent the imprudent. And, in 
fhort, the life which participates of virtue, either pertaining to the body or 
the foul, is more pleafant than the life which participates of depravity ; and 
befides this, it tranfcends other lives in beauty and reétitude, in virtue and 
glory; fo that he who poffeffes it lives more happily than he who pofleffes 
the contrary life, in every refpeét, and totally. Here then let the preface to 
laws end. 

But, after the preface, it is neceflary that law fhould follow; or rather, 
according to truth, the laws of a polity are to be written. As, therefore, 
things which are woven are not all woven from the fame threads, but there 
is a difference in the quality of the threads, for fome are more firm and 
ftrong, but others fofter and of a more yielding nature; in like manner it is 
neceffary to judge of thofe that have great dominion in cities, and thofe that 
act only in every thing from trifling difcipline. There are, however, two 
forms of a polity: the one, the eftablifhment of governors; the other, that 
which gives laws to the governors themfelves. But prior to all thefe things 
it is neceflary to confider as follows: When a fhepherd and herdfman, one 
who takes care of horfes, and others of this kind, engage in their refpective 
offices, they never attempt to take any care of them till they have firft admi- 
niftered a purification adapted to each of them. And, befides this, choofing out 
the healthy and the fick, the noble and the ignoble, they fend the former to 
other herds, but take care of the latter; conflidering that otherwife their 
labour would be vain about thofe bodies and fouls which a depraved nature 
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and aliment have corrupted; fince, without feparating in each of thefe 
herds the healthy and difeafed manners and bodies from each other, they 
would perifh by contagion. The attention, however, which is paid to 
s other animals is indeed lefs, and is alone worthy to be mentioned for the 
fake of an example. But the legiflator ought to pay the greateft attention 
to men, and fhould inveftigate and affert that which is accommodated to 
every one, both refpeéting purification and all other actions. For that 
which concerns the purification of a city fhould fubfilt as follows: As there 
are many purifications, fome of them are eafy, but others difficult; and he 
who is both a tyrant and a legiflator may be able to ufe fuch purifications 
as are difficult, and fuch as are the beft. But the legiflator who eftablithes 
a new polity and laws without the affiftance of a tyrant, may rejoice, if he 
is able to purify with the mildeft of purifications, The beft purification is 
however painful; juit as thofe medicines which unite juftice with punith- 
ment, produce at length in the offending party either exile or deat. For 
it is cuftomary to free the city from thofe-men who have perpetrated the 
greateft crimes, when they are found to be incurable, and have in the 
greateft degree injured the city; but with us the following is a milder puri- 
fication. For thofe that through want of food readily offer themfelves to 
certain leaders, in order to affault thofe that are not in want, thefe, as being 
naturally the difeafe of a city, fhould be benignantly feut away ', under the 
honourable appellation of a colony, Every legiflator, therefore, fhould do 
this in the beginning of his legiflation, But more difficult things than 
thefe happen to us at prefent. For it is not neceffary to devife at pretent 
either a colony or any feleét purification: but as if there was a conflux of 
water, partly from fountains and partly from torrents, into one lake, it is 
neceffary to obferve how the confluent water will be moft pure; partly by 
drawing, partly by deducing it into another channel, and partly by divert- 
ing its courfe. But labour and danger, as it appears, are to be found in 
every political eftablifhment. However, fince we are now engaged in dif- 
courfe, and not in action, our felection is accomplithed, and purification 


* The laws of Plato, being perfe€tly equitable, confider the good of the offender in the punith- 
ments which they enjoin, and not the good of the community alone; but our laws, efpecially in 
crimes pertaining to money, alone confider the good of the community. ‘This is one among 
many of the baneful effects of commerce. 
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takes place according to our defire. For, having by every kind of perfua- 
fion, and for a fufficient length of time, examined thofe evil men who en- 
deavour to enter cur city in order to govern it, we fhall forbid their entrance. 
But we fhall admit the gcod, rendering them benevolent and propitious to 
the utmoft of cur power. The felicity, however, which has happened to us 
cught not to be concealec. For, as we fay that the colony of the Heraclide 
was happy, becaufe it efcaped the dire and dangerous ftrife refpecting the 
divifion of land and the difcharge of debts, about which a city of the antients 
being compelled to give laws, it did not permit any thing to be immove- 
able, nor vet after a manner was it poffible for any thing to be moved; in 
like manner, the fame thing appears nearly to have happened to us. But, 
in thort, praver alone remains, and a trifling mutation cautioufly and flowly 
made in a great length of time; {o that, in thefe mutations, the citizens, 
together with many debtors, will poffefs abundance of land, with which 
they will give .affittance to many, humanely imparting their land to the indi- 
gent, and contenting themfelves with moderate poffeffions. They will 
likewife confider poverty as confiiting, not in a diminution of property, but 
in an infatiable defire of acquiring more. For this is the greateit beginning 
of fafety to a city; and upon this, as a {table foundation, every politic orna- 
ment, which is accommodated to an eftablifhment of this kind, may be 
raifed. But when this mutation is debile, no political a€tion will after- 
wards be eafily accomplifhed by the city. This, indeed, as we have faid, we 
thould avcid ; but, at the fame time, it may more properly be faid, that, if 
we do not avoid it, we fhould fhow by what means this flight mav be ac- 
complifhed. We fay then, that it is to be accomplifhed by cultivating juftice, 
and banifhing the defire of gain: but, befides this, there is no other, either 
broad or narrow, pafface for flight. Let this then be eftablifhed by us as a 
prop of the city. For it is neceffary that the poffeffions which the citizens 
prepare for themfelves fhould be blamelefs; or, that thofe fhould defift from 
advancing any further in the acquifition of property, who have an antient 
enmity towards each other, and who participate but a {mall degree of intel- 
let. But thofe to whom Divinity imparts, as it does to us at prefent, the 
eftablithment of a new city, in which the inhabitants have no enmity to- 
warcs each other,—if through the diftribution of land and habitations hatred 


fhould arife among them,—in this cafe it will not be human ignorance, but 
ignorance 
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ignorance accompanied with every vice. What then will be the mode of 
proper diftribution? In the firft place, the quantity of the numLer ought to 
be determined. In the next place, it fhould be agreed into how many 
and what kind of parts the diftribution to the citizens fhould be made. In 
the third place, the land and habitations fhould be diftributed equally, in the 
moft eminent degree, But the quantity of the multitude cannot otherwife 
be properly affigned than by paying attention to the land and cities of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. And the land, indeed, fhould be as much as is 
fufficient to afford nutriment for fo many moderate men; but of more than 
this there is no occafion. But the number of thefe moderate perfons fhould 
be fufficient to defend themfelves againft the incurfions of their unjuft neigh- 
bours, and likewife to give afliftance to their neighbours when injured. 
Having then confidered thefe things, we may be able to define both adtually 
and verbally the land and the neighbouring inhabitants. But now, for the 
fake of a fcheme and defcription, that the thing itfelf may be accomplithed, 
our difcourfe proceeds to legiflation. The number of the hufbandmen, and 
thofe that defend the diftribution of the land, fhould be five thoufand and 
forty, this being a number adapted for the purpofe. In like manner the land 
and the habitation fhould be diftributed into the fame parts, fo that the 
man and his portion of land may accord in diftribution. And in the firft 
place, indeed, the whole number fhould be divided into two parts, and 
afterwards into three. It is likewife naturally capable of a divifion into 
four, five, and fo in fucceffion as far as to ten. Thus much, indeed, ought 
to be underftood by every legiflator refpecting numbers; I mean, that he 
fhould underftand what, and what kind of number will be moft ufeful to 
all cities, But we fay that that number is beft adapted for this purpofe, 
which pofleffes in itfelf many diftributions, and thefe orderly difpofed. For 
every number is not allotted feétions into all things. But the number five 
thoufand and forty, both for the purpofes of war and peace, for all con- 
ventions and communions, for tributes and diftributions, cannot be cut into 
more than one of fixty parts; but you may continue the divifion of it from one 
as far as to ten. Thefe things, however, ought to be more firmly con- 
fidered at leifure, by thofe to whom they are committed by the law ; for 
they cannot fubfift otherwife than in this manner. But it is neceffary that 
they fhould be mentioned to the founder of a city, for the fake of what 
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follows. For, whether any one eftablifhes a new city from the beginniug, 
or whether he reftores an antient one that has perifhed,—if he is endued with 
intellect, he will not attempt to make any alterations in any thing which 
ought to be performed refpecting the Gods, their temples, and their facred 
concerns, or the names of certain Gods or demons, which ought to be 
given to temples ; whether thefe ceremonies are derived from Delphi, or 
Dodona, or Ammon, or from certain antient difcourfes, by which fome 
perfons have been perfuaded ; or whether they have been the refult of di- 
vine vifions and in{fpiration. For, in confequence of being perfuaded of their 
truth, the antients eftablifhed facrifices mixed with myftic ceremonies ; 
whether thefe originated from the natives themfelves, or whether they are 
of Tyrrhene, or Cyprian, or of any other origin. But, from thefe antient 
difcourfes and rumours, they confecrated ftatues, altars and temples, and 
placed each in a facred grove. In all thefe the legiflator fhould not make 
the fmalleft innovation ; but fhould attribute to each of the parts, a God, a 
dæmon, or a certain hero. And in the diftribution of the land, he fhould 
in the firft place fele& a portion for illuftrious groves and other facred pur- 
pofes, fo that the inhabitants of each of the parts, affembling at {tated times, 
may with facility prepare themfelves for their refpective employments, fo 
as during the facrifices to affociate benevolently with and recognize each 
other, For nothing is more advantageous to a city than for the citizens 
to be known to each other ; fince, where each has no light in the manners of 
each, but darknefs !, there neither honours nor governors are properly afpoint- 
ed, nor can any one obtain, in a becoming manner, the juftice which is due 
to him. But every man, one towards one, ought earneftly to endeavour in 
all cities, that he may never appear infincere to any one, but may be always 
artlefs and true, and that, being fuch, no other perfon may deceive him. But 
the throw which follows this, in the eftablifhment of laws, like that of 
chefs-men, according to the proverb, from a temple, fince it is unufual, may 
perhaps caufe him who hears it at firftto wonder. But to him who has rea- 
foned upon, and tried it, it will appear that the city will thus, in the fecond 
place, be inhabited in the beft manner. Some one, however, perhaps, will 
sot approve of this city, becauie it does not employ a tyrannic legiflator. It 


* As in London, and all great modern cities. 
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will, indeed, be moft proper to {peak of the beft polity, and likewife of a 
fecond and third, and then leave it to every one’s option to choofe that 
which pleafes him the moft. We therefore fhall a@ in this manner; and, 
after we have {poken of a polity which is firft, of one which is fecond, and 
of another which is the third in virtue, we fhall leave it to the option of 
Clinias, and any other who may be prefent at the felection of thete, to at- 
tribute to his country whichever of them he pleafes. The fir city and 
polity, therefore, and the beft laws, fubfift there where through the whole 
city that antient proverb takes place in the moft eminent degree, that all 
things are common among friends. This then muft be afferted, whether it 
now is or ever was adopted, that women, children, and all poffeffions 
fhould be common; and that private property fhould by all poffible means 
be exterminated from life. Things too which are private bv nature fhould 
every where, as much as poflible, become common; fuch as the eyes, the 
ears, and the hands, For feeing, hearing, and aéting, fhould be employed 
for common advantage. In like manner, all men fhould praife and blame 
the fame things, rejoice in and be afiĉ&ted with the fame circumftances, 
and as much as poffible adopt fuch laws as will unite the city in the mot 
eminent degree. No one can eftablifh any bound of virtue more tranicen- 
dently proper than this. ‘The inhabitants of fuch a city, whether they are 
Gods * or fons of the Gods, by living together in this manner, will lead a 
joyful life. On this account it is not proper to confider any other paradigm 
of a polity, but, infpeing this, we ought to explore fuch a one to the ut- 
moft of our power. But this, which is the fubject of our prefeat difcuffion, 
if it fhould fubfift, would moft nearly approach to immortality. And if it 
does not rank in the firft, it certainly will in the fecond place. However, if 
Divinity is willing, we will after this difcufs the polity, which is the third 
in order. Let us now then confider the nature of this polity, and how it 
may be eftablifhed. In the firft place, land and houfes fhould be diftributed 
tothem, and they fhould not be fuffered to cultivate the ground in common; 
fince a thing of this kind is greater than their generation, nutrition, and 
education will admit. Land, however, and houfes, fhould be diftributed to 


* Viz Gods according to fimilitude. For, as intelleét is called a God by Plato, according to 
union, and foul according to participation, fo the moft exalted chara-ters among men are called 


by him Gods according to fimilitude. 
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them with this intention, that each may confider the portion allotted him, 
as common to the whole city. But, this region being their country, they 
ought to reverence it in a greater degree than children their mother; for, 
being a goddefs, fhe is the fovereign mite: of mortals. The fame fhould 
be our conceptions of the indigenous Gods and demons. But that thefe 
things may fubfift in this manner, through the whole time, the following 
particulars are to be confidered: As many Veflal hearths as are diftributed 
to us at prefent, fo many ought always to be diftributed, and neither more 
nor fewer in number. But a thing of this kind will be firmly e(tablifhed in 
every city, if every one always leaves that child to whom he is moft attach- 
ed, the only heir of his allotted portion, his fucceffor, and cultivator of the 
Gods, of his race, his country, of the living, and the dead. But thofe who 
have more children than one fhould for this purpofe portion the females 
according to the eftablifhed law, but commit the males to the care of thofe 
citizens that have no children of their own, and this in a very benevolent 
manner. However, if benevolence is wanting, or each of the citizens has 
a numerous progeny of male or female children, or on the contrary but a 
few children, owing to the barrennefs of the women, then that greateft and 
moft honourable governor whom we have eftablifhed, muft confider what is 
proper to be done in either of thefe cafes, and, whether there is an abun- 
dance or a defect of children, muft devife fome method by which five thoufand 
and forty habitations alone may always remain. But there are many 
methods by which this may be accomplifhed. For procreation may be re- 
{trained, which is the caufe of this abundance; and, on the contrary, by 
ciligent attention, an increafe of offspring may be obtained, when it is re- 
quifite. For what we are {peaking of may be accomplifhed by honour and 
difgrace, and by the admonitory difcourfes of the old to the young. Laftly, 
every defe& arifes from the number of five thoufand and forty houfes not 
being preferved. But, if our city fhould have a fuperabundance of citi- 
zens, through the familiarity of thofe that dwell together, and by this 
means it fhould be oppreficd with poverty, that antient device muft be 
adopted which we have often mentioned, that a friendly colony fhould be 
fent from friends; for it appears that this will be advantageous to the city. 
But if, on the contrary, at any time an inundation of diene: or the ravages 
of war, fhould reduce the citizens to a lefs than the eftablifhed number, fack 
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citizens as have been educated in an adulterated manner are not to be volun- 
tarily admitted to fupply the place of thofe that are wanting. But it is faid 
that even Divinity is not able to force neceffity. We fhould fay, therefore, 
that our prefent difcourfe fpeaks in an exhortatory manner as follows: O 
beit of all men, who honour according to nature fimilitude and equality, 
famenefs, and general confent, never relax in honouring thefe, both accord- 
ing to the number, and all the power of things beautiful and good. And, in 
the firft place, preferve through the whole of life the above-mentioned 
number. Inthe next place, do not defpife the moderate elevation and mag- 
nitude of the poffeffions which were firft diftributed to you, by buying and 
felling with each other. For, if you a& in this manner, neither Divinity, 
the diftributor of your allotted portion, nor the legiflator will be your affo- 
ciate in war. For now the law announces in the firft place, that he who is 
willing to receive the allotted portion fhall receive it, but that he who is un- 
willing fhall be deprived of it: and this, becaufe in the firft place the land 
is facred to all the Gods; and in the next place, becaufe the priefts and 
priefteffes pray during the firft, fecond, and third facrifices, that both the buyers 
and {ellers of allotted houfes and lands may be properly difpofed in fuch 
tranfa&tious. But they fhould write on cyprefs monuments in temples, for 
the benefit of pofterity. And befides this, for the purpofe of preferving 
thefe, they fhould commit them to the care of that magiftrate who appears 
to have the moft acute vifion, that thofe may be detected who aå fraudu- 
lently, and that he who is difobedient both to law and divinity may be 
punifhed. But, according to the proverb, no vicious man will ever under- 
ftand how much all cities will be benefited by acting in the manner we 
have prefcribed, but he only who is fkilful and of equitable manners. In 
this city there is no ardent purfuit of gain; nor is it lawful for any one to 
apply himfelf to the acquifition of illiberal wealth, becaufe the difyraceful 
mechanic art, as it is called, which is employed for this purpofe, fubverts 
liberal manners. Riches, therefore, are not to be accumulated by any fuch 
means. Befides this, another law follows all thete, which forbids any pri- 
vate perfon the poffeffion of either filver or gold. But becaufe there is daily 
occafion for money for the fake of commutation, which is nearly neceffary 
to artificers, and to all thofe that have fimilar wants, in order to pay the 
wages of mercenaries, fervants, and hufbandmen—for the fake of thee 
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things we permit the ufe of money in the city, but order it to be fuch as 
may be honoured by our citizens, but defpifed by other men. For the fake 
of war, indeed, and travelling to other countries, as when ambaffadors are fent 
to foreign nations, or for fome other neceffary purpofe, the city fhould poffeis 
a quantity of the common coin of Greece. But when any neceffity obliges 
a private perfon to leave the city, having begged permiffion of the magif- 
trates, he fhall be fuffered to depart; but the foreign coin, which he pof- 
feffes on his return, he fhall change for that of his own country. And if 
any one is detected converting the money of another city to his own private 
ufe, fuch money fhall become public property. He who has been an eye 
witnefs of fuch condua, but has not divulged it, fhall be difgraced, and pay 
the fame fine as he who endeavoured to enrich himfelf with foreign coin. 
Befides, no one fhall be permitted to give or receive a marriage portion, nor 
to depofit money with a man who cannot be trufted, nor to put money out 
to ufe. And it fhall be lawful for him with whom money is depofited at 
intereft, to pay neither intereft nor principal. That a condué of this kind 
is beft for a city, will be rightly judged by him who always refers thefe par- 
ticulars to the intention of the legiflator. But we fay that the intention of 
a politician who is endued with intelleét, is not that which the multitude 
fay is the intention of a good legiflator,—I mean, that the city may be greater 
and richer than others, and that it may for the moft part have dominion 
over the land and fea, To which they add, that he who eftablifhes laws 
properly, ought to with that the city may be the beft, and the moft happy. 
But of thefe, fome are capable of taking place, but others not. The legil- 
lator, therefore, will with that the poffible, but he will not with that the 
impoffible, may take place. For in the latter cafe his wifh would be vain; 
neither, therefore, would he attempt it. For itis nearly neceflary that they 
fhould be happy, and at the fame time worthy. This then will be the ob- 
je& of his with. But it is impoffible that they fhould be rich in the extreme, 
and at the fame time good; I mean rich in the vulgar acceptation of the 
word, For the vulgar call thofe rich, who being few in number poffefs 
a great quantity of money, which even a bad man may poflefs. If this be 
the cafe, I fhould never grant them, that a rich man, who is not at the 
fame time worthy, can be truly happy. But I affert that it is impoffible a 
man can be at the fame time eminently good, and eminently rich. Some 
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one, however, may perhaps fav, Why not? Becaufe we fay, The poffeffion 
which is obtained both from juft and unjuft conduct is more than double of 
that which is alone juftly obtained ; and that the expenfes which are neither 
becoming nor bafe are doubly lefs than thofe which are becoming, 
and which are performed in a becoming manner. He, therefore, who 
aéts in a contrary manner will never be richer than him who acquires more 
than double, and {pends lefs than half. But of thefe, the one is worthy, 
but the other not worthy, becaufe he is parfimonious. Sometimes, indeed, 
this latter character is perfetly vicious; but, as we have juft now faid, is 
never good. For he who receives both juftly and unjuttly, and fpends nei- 
ther juftly nor unjuftly, is indeed rich, becaufe he is parfimonious: but he 
who is perfeétly vicious, as being for the moft part prodigal, is extremely 
poor. And he who fpends in a becoming manner, and alone acquires juftly, 
will never at any time become remarkably rich, nor vet exceffively poor; 
fo that our affertion is right, that very rich are not good men. But, if they 
are not good, they are not happy. With us, however, the cftablifhment of 
laws looks to this, that the citizens may become moft happy, and in the 
higheft degree friends to each other. But the citizens will never be friends 
where there is much judicial controverfy and unjuft tranfa@ions with each 
other, but where the leaft of thefe is found. We have faid too, that there 
ought to be neither gold nor filver in the city, nor yet an anxious purfuit of 
gain through mechanical arts and ufury, or bafe cattle, but that wealth 
fhould be acquired from fuch things as agriculture imparts and affords; yet 
in fuch a manner, as that it may not compel the citizens to negleé& thote 
things for the fake of which riches are defired: but thefe are the foul and 
body, which without gymnattic and the other difciplines will never be of any 
worth, On this account, we have faid more than once, that an attention to 
money ought to be honoured in the laft place. For, fince all the concerns in 
which every man is ferioufly engaged are three, an attentiun to riches properly 
ranks in the laft and third place: but the concerns of the body poflets the mid- 
dle; and thofe of the foul the firft place. And, indeed,the politv which we are 
now confidering will be governed by proper laws, if it diftributes honours in 
this manner. But if any one of the laws which are eftablifhed in it {hall appear 
to prefer the health of the body to temperance, or riches to both health and 
temperance, it will appear to be improperly eftablifhed. A legiflator, therefore, 
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ought often to fignify his intention to the people in this manner: I am de- 
firous that this particular thing fhould take place, which if it does, my in- 
tentions will fucceed ; but if it does not, they will be rendered fruftrate. And 
thus, perhaps, he might both liberate himfelf and others from the burthen 
of legiflation ; but never by any other means. He, therefore, who receives 
an allotted portion fhould poffefs it on the conditions we have mentioned. 
But this will take place in a becoming manner, when each perfon who be- 
comes an inhabitant of the colony poflefles every thing elfe equally. Since, 
however, this is not poffible, but one coming to fettle in it will poffefs more 
money, and another lefs, it is requifite, for the fake of many advantages, 
and of equality in the city, that property fhould be unequally poffleffed : 
that, in confequence of each receiving magiftracies, tributes, and diftribu- 
tions, according to the honour annexed to each, and not according to his 
own virtue only, and that of his anceftors, nor yet according to the ftrength 
or beauty of his body, but receiving thefe equalized as much as poffible, viz. 
unequally, but commenturably diftributed, they may not difagree with each 
other. For the fake of thefe things, it is requifite that there fhould be four 
divifions in magnitude of poffeffions; and that thefe fhould be called firft, 
fecond, third, and fourth divifions, or fhould receive fome other appellations : 
{o that, both when they remain in poffeffion of the fame property, and when 
they become moft rich from being poor, or poor from being rich, each may 
pafs to the poffeffion of property accommodated to each. For this purpofe, 
I fhall lay down the following fcheme of law: 

We fay, that in a city which in future is to be void of that greateft dif- 
eafe, which may be more properly called difcord, or fedition, none of the 
citizens fhould either be extremely poor, or extremely rich: for both thefe 
produce both, It is therefore now requifite that a legiflator fhould fay what 
is the bound of each. Let, then, the bound of poverty be the honour of the 
allotted diftribution, which ought to be ftable, and which no magiftrate, nor 
any one who loves honour for the fake of virtue, will ever fuffer to become lefs 
to any one. The legiflator, eftablifhing the meafure of thefe diftributions, 
will permit the double, triple, and quadruple of this to be poffeffed. But, 
if any one poffefles more than thefe, whether they are found, or beftowed, or 
procured by mechanical arts, or poffeffed by any other fuch like fortune, — 
if he imparts what remains to the city, and to the Gods, the guardians of the 
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city, he will a€& in a blamelefs and laudable manner. But he who accufes 
one that is not obedient to this law fhall obtain the half of his poffeffions ; 
and, at the fame time, the half of the accufer’s property fhall be dedicated 
to the Gods. An account too fhall be openly given, in writing, of all fuch 
property as furpaffes the allotted portion, to the magiftrates who are ap- 
pointed guardians by law, that all the judgments refpeéting riches may be 
eafy and extremely clear. In the next place, the city ought to be built as 
much as poffible in the middle of the country, and ina place pofleffing other 
things accommodated to the city, which it is not difficult to underftand and 
relate. After this, it fhould be divided into twelve* parts, the temple of 
Vefta, Jupiter, and Minerva, being firft of all raifed under the appellation of 
the Acropolis, or tower of the city. This temple fhould be circularly en- 
clofed; and from this enclofure, the city and all the region thould be divided 
into twelve parts. But the twelve parts ought to be equalized in fucha man- 
ner, that the portion of the prolific land may be fmall, but that of the un- 
prolific great: and the allotted portions fhould be five thoufand and forty. 
Again, each of thefe fhould receive a twofold divifion. The two divifions, 
likewife, fhould be affociated allotments, and each fhould participate of the 
near and remote diftributions, viz. the divifion near the city fhould commu- 
nicate with that which is fituated in its extremity ; that which is at the fecond 
diftance from the city, with that which is the fecond from its extremity ; and 
after this manner with all the reft. It fhould likewife be fo contrived in the 
twofold divifions of which we are now {peaking, refpecting the fecundity 
and barrennefs of the region, that there flould be an equality of diftribution 
in multitude and paucity. It is likewife neceffary that the ftreets fhould be 
divided into twelve parts, aad, indeed, every other poffeflion, equality being 
preferved in the greateft degree, and a defcription made of every particular, 
After this, the twelve allotments thould be attributed to the twelve Gods; 
each allotted portion being denominated after, and confecrated to, its pre- 
fiding deity, and called a tribe. The twelve fections too of the city ought 
to be divided in the fame manner as the reft of the region, viz. fo that each 
fection fhall have two habitations, one near the middle, and the other near 


* The reafon why Plato adopts this divifion is, becaufe the number 12 is an image of all-per- 
fect progreflion, being compofed from the multiplication of 3 by 4, both which numbers, accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, are images of perfection. 
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the extremity. And thus much refpeéting the habitations. This, however, 
we ought by all means to confider, that all the particulars which we have 
juft now {poken of will never fo opportunely concur as they have happened 
to do in our difcourfe ; and that the inhabitants will not be indignant at living 
together in this manner, but will be fatisfied with their allotted and moderate 
portion of wealth through the whole of life. The procreation too of chil- 
dren will take place with each in the manner we have mentioned: and they 
will be deprived of filver and gold, and other things, which it is evident, 
from what has been faid, the legiflator will forbid. Befides this, the habi- 
tations will be circularly enclofed in the middle of the city and the region, as 
we have mentioned above. All which particulars have nearly been afferted 
by us as dreams: and we have fafhioned, as it were, from wax a certain city 
and citizens. But thefe particulars in a certain refpect have not been badly 
alerted. Jt is now proper, therefore, to attend to the legiflator, addreffing 
us in the following manner:—You muft not confider me, O friends, as ig- 
norant that what has been now faid has been after a manner truly afferted. 
But I think it will be moft juft in each of the following particulars, that he. 
who exhibits a paradigm, according to whofe fimilitude that which he wifhes 
to accomplifh ihould be formed, ought not to omit any thing which is moft 
beautiful and true. And he to whom it is impoffible fomething of thefe 
fhould happen, thould defift from attempting to accomplifh this; but he 
fhould devife fome means by which he may produce that which is moft 
proximate and allied to thefe; and fhould permit the legiflator to bring his 
wifh to an end. This being done, he thould confider, in common with him, 
which of the abovementioned particulars contributes, and which is adverfe, 
to legiflation. For even an artificer of the moft trifling thing ought every 
where to produce a work in confent with itfelf, if he wifhes to obtain praife 
for its execution. But now, after the diftribution of the twelve parts, we 
ihould confider, that fince thefe twelve parts contain in themfelves many 
diftributions, and things confequent to, and produced from, thefe, as far 
as to five thoufand and forty; whence they poffefs tribes, and towns, and 
itreets, warlike orders and difcipline, money, dry and wet meafures, and 
weights s—all thefe the law thould eftablifh commenfurate and according 
with each other. Befides this, we ought not to fear left we fhould be thought 
to beftow too much attention on things of a trifling nature, when we order 
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that no one fhall poffefs furniture of any kind which is deftitute of the pro- 
per meafure, and confider the divifions and varieties of the numbers as ufeful 
to all things; to fuch particulars as are various in tnemfelves, and fuch as 
receive a variety in length and depth, or in founds and motions, whether the 
motions are upwards and downwards, in a right line,or circular. For the legifla- 
tor, looking to all thefe, fhould enjoin all the citizens to preferve this order to 
the utmoft of their power. For no one difcipline belonging to youth poffefles 
{fuch a mighty power, in ceconomies, polities, and all arts, as the ftudy of 
numbers. And that which is greateft of all is, that this difcipline excites even 
the fleepy, and thofe that are naturally ruftic, and renders them docile, of a good 
memory, and fagacious ; benefiting them, by a divine art, beyond what their 
own nature is able to accomplifh. Al which things, when they are poffeffed 
fufficiently and ufefully, illiberality and avarice being extirpated from the 
mind of their poffeffor, become beautiful and properly adapted ftudies: but, 
when thefe are not extirpated, inftead of wifdom they fecretly produce that 
which is called craft; as we fee at prefent is the cafe with the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and many other nations, through the illiberality of their pur- 
fuits and poffeffions; whether things of this kind were occafioned by 
a depraved legiflator, or by adverfe fortune, or by any other fimilar nature. 
For, O Megillus and Clinias, this ought not to be concealed from us, 
that there is a great difference in places ", with refpect to producing men of a 
more or leis excellent character; and that laws fhould be eftablifhed accom- 
modated to fuch places. For fome places, through all-various winds and 


! It is well obferved by Proclus, “ that a change is produced in different nations from the places 
themfelves which each inhabits; from the temperament of the air, and from habitude to the 
heavens; and {till more partially from fpermatic reafons. But they moft efpecially differ accord- 
ing to the gregarious government of the Gods, and the diverfities of infpective guardians ; through 
which (fays he) you will find colours, figures, voices, and motions changed in different places. 
Hence emigrants often change their colour and their voice, when they fettle in other countries ; 
juft as plants are changed with the quality of the region, if they happen to be tranfplanted into a 
foreign land.” Au yiwwoxew ot: tog diapopors eSvesw h Elarrayn YIVETAL AEV KAL Taps Tous TITOUÇ aUTOUS 
ous EXATTA KZTOIKEL, MAI napa TAS Twy atpuy KIATESS, KZI Tapa Tav % 005 TOY CUDAVOY THETIYs MAL ETI MEPIN@TEZOV, 
7) Bouret, Tape TOUS CMEPAATInOUS AOYous’ WCAU ò "av UAMNTTA diapezery EITCIS RUT Ay KATA THY AYEAAIONC IK) 
Twv Jewy ETICTATIAY, NZI TAS Tuy ePoz wv diaPrpotnT 3s, wap Q; KAL XPWMUATA, KAI TXMUATA, Kat Puvas, NAI 
mimes ELAAAATTOULEVES EUpOIS av EV TOI diaPopors TOMO, ÜÇ TE MAL TOUS AMOIKOUS TOAAAKIS METZCZAAEN, TO TE 
HPoUa xa Thy Gavnv, wav eg aAAOUS Aa0inwyTas TOTU, nadxmrep Tæ Quta TN TUOTNTI THE Kwpas TUUMETAC UA- 
ADVTAL, KAY Els QAMOTpIZY ynv peTaC Anbeta tuyxam Procl. in Tim. p. 31. 
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ftorms, are inhabited with difficulty ; others through water; others through 
nutriment from the earth, which not only imparts to bodies food of a more 
and lefs excellent nature, but is no lefs able to accomplifh this, with refpe& 
to fouls. But thofe places in a country poffefs the greateft difference, in 
which there are a certain divine infpiration, and allotments of demons who 
are either always propitious to the inhabitants, or the contrary. Which 
things the legiflator, who is endued with intelleét, confidering as much as it 
is poffible for man to fpeculate things of this kind, will thus endeavour to 
eftablifh laws. And this muft be done by you, O Clinias! for, before you 
caufe the city to be inhabited, you muft direét your attention to thefe par- 


ticulars. 
Crin. But, O Athenian gueft! you fpeak in an all-beautiful manner : and, 


therefore, this muft be done by me. 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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AF TER all that has now been faid, the next thing that remains for you 
to do will be the eftablifhment of magiftrates in the city. 

Cun. It will fo. 

Guest. Thefe two fpecies are found to fubfift refpeCting the ornament 
of a polity. In the firft place, the eftablifhment of magiftrates, how many 
there ought to be, and in what manner they ought to be appointed. In the 
next place with refpeét to the laws, which are to be given to the feveral 
magiftrates, what, how many, and what kind will be accommodated to each. 
But, previous to choofing the magiftrates, let us mention fome particulars 
pertaining to the eleQion of them. 

Cin. What particulars are thefe? 

Guest. Thefe. It muft be perfe&ly evident that, fince legiflation is a 
great work, he who does not appoint proper magiftrates in a well regulated 
city, though the laws are well eftablifhed, will find no advantage derived 
from them, but abundance of ridicule ; and fuch a one will be the mean of 
oppreffing the city with the moft weighty injuries and calamities. 

Cun, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We will therefore confider this, as now happening to you, O 
friend, re{pecting this polity and city. For you fee it is neceffary, that thofe 
who undertake in a proper manner the office of magiftrates fhould from 
their youth have been fufficiently tried, as likewife their race, till the time 
of election. In the next place, that thofe who are to choofe the magiftrates 
fhould be educated in legitimate manners, fo that they may be able to judge 
in a proper manner, who fhould be admitted, and who rejected. But with 
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refpect to thofe that have recently met together, as they are unacquainted 
with each other, and, befides this, are void of erudition, how can they ever 
be able to choofe magiftrates in a blamelefs manner? 

Cun. They nearly never will be able. 

Guest. But the conteft, as they fay, does not eafily admit of excufes. 
This then muft now be accomplifhed both by you and me; fince you have 
willingly undertaken the office of eftablifhing a city for the Cretans, 
and are, as you fay, the tenth in this employment ; and I have promifed to 
affift you in the prefent fabulous narration. If fhall not therefore willingly 
leave this difcourfe without a head. For, wandering every where in this 
condition, it would appear deformed. 

Cun. You have {poken moft excellently, O gueft. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, accomplifh this to the utmoft of our power. 

Crin. Let us, indeed, do by all means as we have faid. 

Guest. Be it fo, if Divinity is willing, that in this refpet we may 
vanquifh old age. 

Cun. But it is reafonable to fuppofe that he is willing. 

Guest. It is reafonable. Following him, therefore, let us attend to 
this, 

CLIN. To what? 

Guest. In how bold, and at the fame time dangerous, a manner our 
city will at prefent be eftablithed. 

Cun. To what circumftance adverting do you thus {peak ? 

Guest. To the eafy and intrepid manner in which we have given laws 
to un{kilful men, and have ordered them to receive fuch laws. Thus much, 
indeed, O Clinias, is nearly perfe€tly evident, even to one who is not very 
wife, that no one will eafily admit thefe laws at firft. But if we wait fo 
long till boys tafting of, and being fufficiently difciplined in, the laws, and 
accuftomed to them, are able to give their votes in conjunétion with the 
whole city, and this by a certain manner and device is properly accom- 
plithed, I then fhould think that a city fo difciplined would remain after the 
prefent time abundantly fecure. 

Cun, Ít is reafonable to fuppofe this will be the cafe. 

Guest. Let us confider, therefore, whether we can afford affiftance fuf- 
ficient for this purpofe, For I fay, O Clinias, that the Cnoffians, far more 
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than the other Cretans, ought not only to make an expiation about the 
region which you have now caufed to be inhabited, but fhould be ftrenu- 
oufly careful that the firft magiftrates may be appointed as much as poffible 
in the moft fecure and beft manner. In appointing others, indeed, there 
will be lefs labour; but it will be moft neceffary that the guardians of the 
laws fhould be chofen with the utmoft attention. 

Crrn. What method then fhall we adopt in order to accomplith this ? 

Guest. The following. I fay, O fons of Crete, that the Cnoffians, fince 
they are the moft antient of many cities, ought to choofe in common from 
themfelves, and thofe that fettle with them in the fame habitation, thirty- 
feven men in all; nineteen indeed of thefe from the inhabitants, but the 
reft from Cnoffus itfelf. The Cnoffians fhould give thefe to your city, and 
fhould caufe you to be a citizen of this colony, and one of the eighteen 
men ; and this, either by employing perfuafion or moderate force. 

Cin. But what? Will not you, O gueft, and Megillus, partake with 
us of this polity ? 

Guest. The Athenians, O Clinias, are men of lofty thought, and fo 
alfo are the Spartans, and each dwell at a great diftance. But, both by you 
and the other inhabitants, every thing will be elegantly poffeffed, conform- 
ably to what you have juft now faid. However, in the courfe of time, and 
the polity remaining, the magiftrates fhould be chofen in the following 
manner: All fuch as are capable of bearing arms, whether horfemen or 
footmen, and when age has given them fufficient ftrength to engage in war, 
all thefe fhould give their vote; and the eleGtion fhould be made in that tem- 
ple which is confidered by the city as the moft honourable. But every one, 
from whatever part of the country he may come, fhould place the name 
which he derived from his father, and that of his tribe and nation, written 
on a finall table on the altar of the God. He fhould likewife, in a timilar 
manner, write on it his own name. But it fhall be lawful for every one to 
take away that table which does not appear to him to be properly written, 
and place it in the forum, where it fhall remain for not lefs than thirty 
days. After this, the magiftrates thall expofe to the view of the whole city 
three hundred approved tables ; and in a fimilar manner the city fhall ap- 
prove out of thefe whichever it pleafes. In the fecond place, they fhall 
again fhow to every one a hundred chofen out of thefe: and, in the third 
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place, every one fhall name out of the hundred men that perfon whom he 
moft approves. But the thirty-feven men thall declare thofe to be the ma- 
giftrates who are chofen by the greateft number of votes. Who, therefore, 
O Clinias and Megillus, will eftablith all thefe things for us in the city, 
refpe€ting magiftrates, and the examination of them? Do we, therefore, 
underitand, that in cities fo conftituted from the firft, there ought to be 
fuch perfons, but that they will never be found among thofe that are chofen 
for magiftrates? It is however neceffary that thefe fhould not be men of a 
depraved charaéter, but of the moft exalted virtue. For the beginning, 
according to the proverb, is the half of the whole work ; and all men praife 
him who begins a thing well. But, as it appears to me, the beginning is 
more than the half, and that no one has fufficiently praifed it when pro- 
perly accomplifhed. 

Ciin. You {peak moft properly. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we know this, we fhould not pafs over it in 
filence, and leave it involved in obfcurity. Indeed, at prefent, I have 
nothing to fay refpe&ing it, except this one neceffary and advantageous 
thing. 

Crin. What is it? 

Guest. I fay, that no one is the father or mother of this city which we 
are about to eftablifh, except the city which gives it inhabitants. Nor am 
I ignorant that there often has been, and will be, ftrife between colonies 
and their parent countries. At prefent, therefore, as a child, who, though 
he fometiines oppoles his parents, yet, through his indigence of education, 
Joves and is beloved by them, and, always flying to his own, finds in them alone 
protection ; in like manner, I fay, the Cnoffians will be readily difpofed to 
give affiftance to the new city, and the ew city to the Cnoffians. I repeat 
then what I have juft now faid (for there is no harm in twice faying that 
which is - ell faid), that the Cnoffians ought carefully to attend to 
all thefe particulars, and choofe no fewer than a hundred of the oldeft and 
beft men out of the colony, and another hundred from the Cnoffians them- 
felves. I fay too, that thefe coming to the new city fhould be careful that 
the magiftrates are eftablifhed according to the laws, and that they are ap- 
proved of when eftablifhed. When thefe things are accomplifhed, the 
Cnoffians fhould return to Cnoffus, but the new city fhould endeavour to 
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preferve and render itfelf profperous. But the thirty-feven men, whom we 
have chofen, fhould both at prefent and in futurity attend to the following 
particulars: In the firft place, they fhould eftablifh guardians of the laws; 
and, in the next place, of thofe writings in which every one muh give an 
account to the magiftrates of the multitude of his pofleffions. The greateft 
eftate fhould be that of four minz; the fecond, of three; and the third of 
two minz; but the fourth fhould confift of one mina. But if any one fhall 
be found to poffefs more than he has given an account of in writing, all 
fuch overplus fhall become public property ; and, befides this, it fhall be 
lawful for any one to accufe him as acting in neither a becoming nor legal 
manner, when he is found to defpife the laws, through the love of gain. 
He likewife who is defirous of accufing fuch a one fhall accufe him to the 
guardians of the laws, under the appellation of one addiéted to bafe gain. 
And he who happens to be.condemned fhall not partake of the public pro- 
perty ; but, when any diftribution is made in the city, he fhall poffefs nothing 
but his firft allotment. It thall likewife be fignified in writing, that fuch a 
one is condemned as long as he lives; and the writing fhall be placed where 
any one who is willing may read it. The guardian of the laws fhall not 
govern more than twenty years, and fhall not hold this office if he is lefs 
than fifty years of age. But, if he is fixty years old when he enters on this 
employment, he fhall only govern for ten years, It fhall likewife be efta- 
blifhed, that he who has lived more tham feventy years thall not hold an 
office of fuch great importance. Thefe three mandates, therefore, are to 
be attended to, refpeGting the guardians of the laws. But, as the laws ad- 
vance, any one may order thefe men what they ought to attend to, in addi- 
tion to what we have already faid. 

Let us now, therefore, {peak about the election of other magiftrates. 
For, after thefe, it is neceffary that the commanders in chief of the army 
fhould be chofen, and fuch as are miniftrant to thefe in war, as, for inftance, 
the matters of the horfe, the military tribunes, and thofe who orderly ar- 
range the foot; and who may very properly be called, as they are in 
common, governors of tribes. The guardians of the laws, therefore, fhould 
draw out of the city the commanders of all thefe, and fhould approve all 
fuch as, being of a proper age, either have been, or now are, engaged in war. 
But if it fhall appear that any one of thofe who are not drawn out is better 
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than fome one of thofe that are, it fhall be lawful to choofe the former in 
preference to the latter, on condition that this preference is confirmed by 
an oath; and the choice, when he is named, fhall be determined by the 
greater number of votes. Three amongft thefe, who are found to have 
the moft votes, fhal] be chofen as the commanders of the army, and as 
thofe that are to take care of warlike concerns, juft in the fame manner as 
the guardians of the laws were chofen. Thefe thall appoint twelve przfects 
of the military orders, and affign one to each tribe. It fhall likewife be 
here lawful to prefer one who is not nominated, to one who is, in the fame 
manner as was obferved refpecting the election of the commanders in chief. 
But this affembly, before the prafeéts are deliberately chofen, fhall be held 
by the guardians of the laws in a place the moft holy and beft adapted for 
the purpofe. Here the foot and the horfe fhall be feated feparate from 
each other; and in the third place, after thefe, the reft of thofe who are 
employed in warlike concerns. And every one, indeed, fhall give his vote 
in the choice of commanders in chief and mafters of the horfe. The præ- 
fedts of the bands fhall be chofen by thofe alone that carry fhields, but the 
commanders of tribes by all the horfe. The commanders in chief fhall 
choofe for themfelves the light-armed foldiers, the archers, and the reft of 
this kind. Iu the next place there remains for us the eftablifhment of the 
mafters of the horfe. Thefe, therefore, muft be appointed by thofe who 
appoint the commanders in chief; and the eleCtion muft be conduéted in a 
fimilar manner. But the horfe fhall give their vote, the foot being placed 
oppofite to them; and thofe two that have the moft votes fhall be the 
commanders of all the horfe. Difputes about votes fhall be allowed to 
take place twice; but, if any one doubts about them a third time, the votes 
fhall be determined by thofe whofe province it is to fix the meafure of voting. 
The council fhall confift of thirty twelves; for the number. three hundred 
and fixty will be found accommodated to the diftributions. And it is capa- 
ble of being diftributed into four parts by ninety, fo that ninety counfellors 
may be obtained from each of the divifions of land. And in the firft place 
all the counfellors will neceffarily be obtained from the largeft poffeffions ; 
and he who is unwiiling to be chofen fhall be fined; and after information 
has been given refpecting him, he fhall be noted. On the following day 
the fame method fhall be adopted with poffeffions of the fecond rank. And 
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on the third day, whoever is willing fhall be obtained from poffeffions of 
the third order. This mode with refpeét to three orders of poflefMfions is 
neceflary ; but the fourth and fmalleft poffeffion fhould be exempt from 
fine, if any one whofe property is of this order is unwilling to aét asa 
counfellor. On the fourth day all {hall be obtained from the fourth and 
{malleft order of poffeffions; but he who is unwilling to be chofen from 
third and fourth poffeffions fhall be exempt from fine. But he who refufes 
from pofleffions of the {fecond and firft order fhall be fined, fo as that he who 
belongs to the fecond rank fhall undergo a fine triple of the firft fine, and he 
who belongs to the firft quadruple. On the fifth day the magittrates fhall 
exhibit to the view of all the citizens the names of the counfellors. Every 
man belonging to thefe fhall a& as a counfellor ; or, if any one refufes to aét 
in that capacity, he fhall be fined the firft fine. But the half of thofe that 
are elected out of all the poffeffions, viz. one hundred and eighty, fhall be 
chofen ty lot as counfellors for a year. The election, therefore, fublifting 
in this manner, will be a medium between a monarchical and democratic 
polity, which medium a polity ought always to preferve. For flaves and def- 
pots can never become friends, nor the depraved and worthy, when they are 
equally honoured, For, by unequal things, fuch as are equal will become 
unequal, unlefs they partake of meafure; becaufe, through both thefe, po- 
lities are filled with feditions. That antient faving, indeed, being true, that 
equality produces friendfhip, is afferted with the greateft propriety aud ele- 
gance. But, as it is not very evident what the equality is which is able 
to accomplifh this, we are on this account vehemently difturbed. For, as 
there are two equalities which have the fame appellation, but are in reality 
nearly contrary to each other in many refpedts, every city and every legiflator 
may fufficiently employ one of thefe in the diftribution of honours by lot, viz. 
the equality confifting in meafure, weight, and number'; but it is not 
eafy for every one to perceive the moft true and the beft equality. For it 
is the judgment of Jupiter, and but little of it is at all times employed by 
men ; though as much of it as is employed either by cities or private per- 
fons produces every good. For it diftributes more to the greater, and 


t Viz. arithmetical equality, which takes place when a feries of numbers have the fame com- 
mon diference; as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. or 1, 3, 5) 7) &ce 
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things fmaller to the Iefs ’; imparting to each that which is moderate accord- 
ing to the nature of each, It likewife always attributes greater honours to 
thofe who are greater in virtue, but lefs to fuch as are lefs in virtue and difci- 
pline; and imparts to each the becoming according to reafon. For this is, doubt- 
leis, always with us the politically juft itfelf; which we ought at prefent to 
a{pire after, and, looking to this equality, O Clinias, eftablith our now rifing 
city. Whoever, likewite, eftablifhes any other city ought to give laws with 
his eye directed to this, and not to a few tyrants, or to one, or to any 
ftrength of the peopie, but always to the juft itfelf. And this is what has 
juft now been faid by us, viz. a diftribution of the equal, according to 
nature, to unequal particulars, But it is, indeed, neceflary, that every 
city fhould make ufe of thefe two equalities, which are fimilar in de- 
nomination, if it wifhes to continue entirely free from fedition, For 
the equitable and the lenient judgment of the perfe& and accurate, when it 
takes place contrary to upright judgment, is broken. On this account it 
is, perhaps, neceflary to ufe eleétion by lot, for the fake of avoiding the 
morofenefs of the multitude, and to invoke on this occafion divinity and 
good fortune, and befeech them to direĉt the Jot to that which is moft juft. 
In this manner, then, it is neceffary to ufe both the equalities; but that equa- 
lity which is indigent of fortune ought to be ufed on very few occafions. 
Thefe things, O friends, muft be accomplifhed by the city which is to be 
eitablifhed on a fure foundation. But as a fhip, while failing on the fea, re- 
quires a perpetual guard both night and day; in like manner a city, while 
fituated in the tempeft of other cities, fubjeé to all-various ftratagems, and 
in danger of captivity, is continually indigent of proteCtion. Hence, the 
magiftrates and guardians of a city ought mutually to fucceed each other 
from night to day, and from day to night, fo as that this interchange of office 
may never ceafe. But the multitude is not able to accomplith any of thefe 
things with celerity. It is, however, necefflary that the multitude of the 
counfellors fhould be permitted to employ the greateft part of their time in 
properly managing their own private affairs; but that a twelfth part of them, 


* The true equality which Plato here {peaks of is geometric equality, which is identity of 
ratio, and according to which the merits of individuals are to be eftimated ; fo that as merit is to 
merit, fo fhould gift be to gift. The equality, therefore, here is that of ratio, and not of num- 
ber ; as, for inftance, in the numbers 2, 4, 6, 12, which form a geometric proportion. 
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a diftribution being made into twelve months, fhould fucceed each other, onc 
by one, in the office of guardians, ‘Thefe fhould readily attend to every 
one, whether coming from the city or elfewhere, whether he withes to give 
any information, or to atk refpecting thofe particulars about which a city 
ought either to afk or anfwer other cities, or receive anfwers from them, 
And this, for the fake of thofe all-various innovations which are always ac- 
cuftomed to happen ; fo as to prevent them, as much as poffible, from not 
happening ; and that, when they do happen, the city may perceive them with 
the utmoft ceierity, and apply a remedy. This ought always to be accom- 
plifhed by an affembly of the governors of the city, together with a diffolu- 
tion of the difficulties which fuddenly happen to the city and the laws. All 
thefe particulars muft be under the dire€tion of the twelfth part of the coun- 
cil, who are to ceafe from their office eleven parts of the year. But this 
part of the council ought always to defend the city in common with the 
other magiftrates. And the particulars, indeed, refpecting the city, when 
fubfifting in this manner, will be orderly difpofed. But what care, and 
what order, muft there be of all the reft of the region? Will it not be ne- 
ceflary, fince all the city, and the whole region, is diftributed into twelve 
parts, that there fhould be infpeétors of the roads, habitations, edifices, 
ports, forum, fountains, facred groves, and temples, and other things of this 
kind belonging to the city ? 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We muft fay, then, that there ought to be purifiers of the temples, 
and priefts and prieftefles. But that three fpecies of magiftrates ought to be 
chofen for the purpofe of taking care of the roads and buildings, and the or- 
naments belonging to things of this kind, and of preventing men from being 
injured by each other, or by wild beafts ; and that, both within the walls and 
in the fuburbs of the city, every thing may be conduéted in a proper manner. 
And thofe that cake care of the abovementioned particulars thould be called 
ædiles ; but thofe that attend to the ornament of the forum, pretects of the 
market ; and thofe that take care of the ornament of the temples, prieits. 
But the priefthood which is paternal, -whether fuftained by men or women, 
is by no means to be moved. If nothing of this kind happens to none, or 
but to a few, which is likely to be the cafe with the inhabitants of a new 
city, then priefts, prieftefles, and the purifiers of temples are to be appointed. 

But 
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But all thete things are to be inftituted partly by eleétion, and partly by lot. 
In every region too, and city, the common people, and thofe that are not 
common, fhould mingle in a friendly manner with each other, that thev 
may be concordant in the higheft degree. The particulars, therefore, per- 
taining to the priefts are to be committed to the care of Divinity, that, as it 
pleafes him, fo the lot may be referred to a divine fortune. But he who is 
allotted the priefthood ought always to be examined, and proved to be in 
the firt place a man of integrity, and legitimately begotten; in the next 
place, one from a pure habitation, and who is free from flaughter, and all 
crimes of this kind againft divine natures, and whofe father and mother have 
lived with fimilar purity. The laws too relative to divine concerns ought 
to be procured from Delphi; and, interpreters of them being appointed, 
thefe fhould be ufed. But the priefthood thould not be of longer continu- 
ance than a year; nor fhould he be lefs than fixty years of age who is to 
attend to divine concerns for us, fufficiently, according to facred laws. The 
fame things are to be eftablifhed refpeéting prieftefles. The four tribes 
fhould appoint thrice four interpreters ; three being taken from each tribe: 
and three being approved, that are chofen by the greateft number of votes, 
the other nine muft be fent to Delphi, that one may be chofen out of each 
triad. But the examination and approbation of thefe, and their age, muft 
be fuch as that of the priefts which was mentioned above. Thefe fhould be 
eftablifhed as interpreters for life; and, on the deceafe of any one of them, 
the four tribes to which he belonged muft choofe another in his place. 
There ought likewife to be, in each of the temples, difpenfators of the fa- 
cred money, who fhould poffefs abfolute authority over the facred groves, 
and their fruits, and over things let out to hire: and three fhould be chofen 
for the greateft temples out of the three largeft pofleffions ; but two for the 
{maller temples, and one for fuch as are the moft elegant. The choice, too, 
and examination of thefe fhould be made in the fame manner as in the election 
of the leaders of the army. And fuch are the particulars which fhould 
take place refpeCting facred concerns, But the utmoft care fhould be taken 
that nothing is left without a guard. The guards of the city, too, fhould be 
thefe: the commanders in chief of the army, the przefects of the military 
orders, the mafters of the horfe, the governors of tribes, the difpenfators, 
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the markets, when all thefe are properly chofen. The reft of the region 
fhould be defended as follows :—The whole region was divided by us, as 
much as poffible, into twelve parts. But one tribe being allotted to each 
divifion, it fhould choofe every year five, as it were, infpe€tors of the lands, 
and governors of tribes. Each of thefe fhould choofe out of his own tribe 
twelve young men, not lefs than five-and-twenty vears of age, and not more 
than thirty. Each of thefe fhould be allotted each part of the region for the 
{pace of a month, that all of them may be fkilful and knowing in every 
part of the region. But the guardians and governors fhould defend and 
govern the city for the fpace of two years. And when firft they are al- 
lotted their refpeCtive divifions, they fhould change their places every month, 
and the governors of the guard fhould lead them to the places next in order, 
and to the right hand parts in a circular progreffion. But I mean by the 
right hand parts, thofe which are towards the eaft. Afterwards, in the fe- 
cond year, they fhould change to the left hand parts, that they may not only 
be fkilled in the nature of the country for one part of the year, but may 
know, for the moft part, what happens in every feafon, to every part of the 
country. In the third year, five other infpe€tors of the land, and governors 
of the guard, fhould be chofen, as curators of the twelve young men. But 
the following care fhould be beftowed in the feveral occupations in each 
place. Firft, that the region may be, in the higheft degree, well fortified 
againft the incurfions of the enemy; trenches being dug where they are re- 
quifite, and buildings raifed for the purpofe of reftraining thofe who may 
endeavour to injure the country and its poffeffions. Animals fubjeét to the 
yoke, and the fervants belonging to each place, fhould be employed for this 
purpofe, when they are not engaged in their ufual retpeétive employments ; 
thofe that prefide over thefe difpofing every part of the country in fuch a man- 
ner, that it may be difficult of accefs to the enemy, but eafy to friends, ani- 
mals fubjeét to the yoke, and cattle. They fhould likewife take care that the 
waters from Jupiter’ do not injure the country, but that they may rather be 
ufeful to it, when defcending from lofty mountains into hollow valleys; and 
this by reftraining their courfe in edifices and ditches ; {0 that, being received 
and imbibed by thefe places, they may produce ftreams and fountains for all the 
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f{ubje& lands and places, and may thus render the moft dry parts of the 
country moift, and abounding with water. They fhould likewife adorn foun- 
tains and rivers with trees and edifices; and, conducting ftreams through 
metal pipes, fhould caufe them to be diftributed in great abundance. In like 
manner, they fhould fend thefe ftreams into thickets and facred groves, as an 
ornament to the temples of the Gods. But every where, in things of this 
kind, young men ought to procure gymnaftic exercifes, both for themfelves 
and the aged, preparing fenile hot baths, and placing dry wood in abundance; 
that an eafy remedy may by thefe means be obtained for the difeafed, and the 
bodies of hufbandmen, when wearied with labour, may be refrefhed ; which 
remedy is, indeed, far better than any which can be adopted by a phyfician 
who is not very fkilful in his art. Thefe things, therefore, and every thing 
of this kind, fhould be introduced into thefe places, as both ornamental and 
ufeful, in conjunétion with fport by no means unpleafant. But let the at- 
tention which is to be paid to things of this kind be as follows :—Sixty men 
fhould each of them defend their own place, not only on account of ene- 
mies, but for the fake of thofe who call themfelves friends. And if any 
one, whether he is a fervant or free, injures his neighbour, or any other 
citizen, if the offence is {mall, he fhall be judged by thofe five governors, 
but if great, by feventeen men, together with the twelve, and fhall be fined 
as far as to three minz. But no judge or magiftrate ought to be exempt 
from giving an account of his conduct when called upon, except fuch as like 
kings bring things to a conclufion. Befides this, the præfe&ts of the land, 
if they behave infolently towards the fubjects of their care, by enjoining 
them unequal tafks, or taking any thing by force from the hufbandmen, or 
if they receive any thing which is given through flattery, or diftribute juftice 
unjuftly, in confequence of yielding to adulation ;—in any of thefe cafes, 
they fhall be difgraced by the whole city, But for other injuries which they 
may commit in their office, they fhall voluntarily be fined by the inhabit- 
ants of the fame village, and by their neighbours, as far as to one mina. 
If, however, they are unwilling, either for greater or {maller injuries, to 
pay the proper fine, in confequence of believing that, during their tranfi- 
tions from place to place every month, they fhall efcape punifhment,—in this 
cafe, they fhall be fentenced by a common judgment to pay the injured per- 
ton the double of his lofs. But both the governors and the prefeéts of the 
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fand fhall live for the fpace of two years in the following manner: In the 
firft place, the convivial affociations in the different places fhall be in com- 
mon. But he who is abfent from thefe for one day or night, without orders 
from the governors, and without being compelled by any neceffity,—if the 
five men condemn him, aad write in the forum that he has abandoned his 
guard, he fhall be difgraced, as betraying his part of the polity. He fhall 
likewife be chaftifed with ftripes bv any one who may meet him; and who- 
ever is willing to punifh him (hall do it with impunity. All the fixty men, 
likewife, fhould carefully obferve whether any one of the governors aéts in 
this manner: and he who perceives or hears that any one of thefe does fo, 
but yet does not accufe him, fhall be fubjeét to the fame punifhment as the 
offending governor; and, being more feverely punifhed by the young men, 
fhall be defpifed by all their magiftrates. The guardians of the laws too 
fhould diligently attend to all thefe particulars, either that they may not take 
place, or that, when they do, the offenders may be properly punifhed. But 
every man ought to think refpeéting all men, that he who has never been 
a {fervant will never be a mafter worthy of praife. So that he who has 
acted in a becoming manner as a fervant, ought to glory in his conduét more 
than he who has properly exercifed the authority of a mafter :—in the firft 
place, as having been properly fubfervient to the laws, which is the fame as 
being a fervant to the Gods; and in the next place, to old men who have 
conduéted themfelves in an honourable manner towards youth. After this, 
the prefects of the lands fhould, during the {pace of thefe two years, live 
on humble and poor food. For, when the twelve magiftrates think proper 
to affemble together with the five, they fhould not join with themfelves the 
other fervants and flaves, nor employ hufbandmen, and the inhabitants of the 
fame village, for their own private concerns, but alone for public utility. In 
other particulars, they may attend to their own advantage. Befides this, 
they fhould explore every part of the region in fummer and winter, armed, 
for the fake of perpetually defending and becoming acquainted with every 
place. For it appears, that for all men to have an accurate knowledge of 
every place is a difcipline inferior to no ftudy. And for the fake of this, 
young men ought to apply themfelves to hunting with dogs, and the capture 
of wild beafts, no lefs than for the fake of any other pleafure or advantage 
which is derived from purfuits of this kind. Every man too fhould, to the 
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utmoft of his power, apply himfelf to that ftudy, which may either be called 
concealments, or infpeCtion of the lands, or by any other name at pleafure, if 
he is defirous that the city fhould be fufficiently fecure. 

After this, it follows that we fhould {peak concerning the election of the 
governors of the markets, and the præfe&s of cities. Three prafects of 
cities, therefore, fhould follow the governors of markets, who are to be 
{ixty in number ; and fhould prefide over the twelve parts of the city accord- 
ing toa triple diftribution, in imitation of thofe twelve parts. Thefe fhould in- 
{pect the roads about the city, and the public ways which lead from the coun- 
try to the city: likewife the buildings, taking care that all of them are raifed 
according to law ; and the ftreams of water which are fent by the guardians 
into the city, that they may be deduced into pure fountains, and fuch as are 
fufficient for ufe, and may become both an ornament and advantage to the 
city. Thefe too ought to be fuch as are capable, when at leifure, of em- 
ploying their attention on public affairs. On this account, every man fhould 
nominate from the largeft eftate him whom he wifhes to be a prefect of the 
city. And out of fix that have the moft votes, three fhall obtain this 
office by lot. Laftly, when they have been examined and approved, they 
fhall difcharge the duties of their office according to the laws which are 
prefcribed to them. After this, the governors of markets fhall be chofen, 
five in number, from poffeffions of the fecond and firft order ; and they fhall 
be ele&ted in the fame manner as the prefeéts of the city, For out of ten 
that have the moft votes, five fhall be chofen by lot, and, when they are 
approved, fhall be declared to be governors. But every individual fhall 
give his vote. And he who is unwilling-to vote, if he is brought before the 
magiftrates, fhall be fined fifty drachms, and fhall, befides this, be confidered 
as a bad man. Likewife, every one fhall be permitted to enter into the 
affembly and common convention ; and all thofe fhall be compelled to do 
this whofe polfeffions are of the firit and fecond order. And he who is ab- 
dent from thefe fhall be fined ten drachms. But thofe whofe pofleffions are 
of the third and fourth order fhall not be compelled to be prefent at the com- 
mon convention, Heuce, if any one is abfent from thefe, he fhall not be 
fined, unlefs the governors fhall find it neceffary to order all the citizens to 
aflemble. But the office of the governors of markets confifts in preferving 
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the temples and fountains about the forum, and that no one aéts unjultly 
with refpect to them: likewife in punifhing him who aés unjuftly, with 
ftripes and bonds if he is a flave and a ftranger; but if it is a native who 
adts in a diforderly manner, with refpect to things of this kind, he fhall be 
condemned by thefe governors to a fine of one hundred drachms: but they 
fhall not be allowed to condemn him to a greater fine, as far as to the dou- 
ble of this, unlefs the governors of the city are prefent on the occafion. The 
governors of the city too fhould adopt the fame mode of fining and punifhing 
in their department ; fining offenders as far as to a mina by their own aue- 
thority, but the double of this in conjunétion with the governors of markets. 
After this it will be proper that the governors of mufic and gymnattic thould 
be eftablifhed, fo as that there may be a twofold order of each of thefe; fome 
of them being appointed for the fake of difcipline, and others for the fake 
of exercife. And the law is defirous of afferting with refpect to thofe who 
prefide over difcipline, that they fhould be careful of the ornament per- 
taining to exercifes and doétrines, erudition, and the attention requifite to 
things of this kind; and likewife of the condu@t of males and females, both 
at home and abroad. Thofe who reward the athletze {hould have the care of 
gymnaftic exercifes and mutic. And thefe fhould be twofold; one kind 
being employed about mufic, and the other about gymunattic exercife. The 
fame perfons fhould prefide over the agoniftic exercifes of both men and 
horfes. But, with refpeét to mufic, fome fhould prefide over the monody, 
and the imitative art, viz. over the rhapfodifts, harpers, pipers, and all of this 
kind, but others over the finging of the choir. And in the firft place, with re- 
{pet to the fport of the choir, where men, bovs, and girls are exercifed in the 
dance, and in the whole order of mufic, the governors of this ought to be pro- 
perly chofen. But one governor will be fufficient for thcfe, who is not lets 
than forty years ofage. One alfo will be fufficient for the monody, who is not 
leis than thirty years old, and who muft perform the office of an introducer, 
and be able to judge fufficiently the merits of the contending parties. But 
the governor and moderator of the choir ought to be chofen in the follow. 
ing manner: Thofe who are attached to things of this kind thould go to 
the aflembly, and, if they did not go, fhould be fined: and the guardians of 
the law fhould be the judges in this cafe. No one, however, fhould compel 
others to join this affembly if they are not willing. The candidates fhould 
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be chofen from among fkilful perfons; and the fkilfulnefs or unkkilfulnefs of 
the candidate {hould be the only thing attended to in his examination. But 
he who, out cf ten that have the moft votes, is approved of on being exa- 
mined, thal], according to law, preiide for one year over the choir. The 
election and approbation refpcéting the monody, and the melody of the 
pipe, fhould be accomplithed in a fimilar manner; and he who is finally 
choten fhould prefide over thefe for a year; his eleGtion at the fame time 
being confirmed by the judges. After thefe things, it is proper that the 
difpenfators of rewards to the gymnaftic exercifes, both of horfes and men, 
fhould be chofen in the following manner from poffeffions of the third and 
fecond order. Three eftates fhould be compelled to the ele@ion of thefe, 
but the fmalleft eftate fhould be exempt from fine; and three being felected 
out of twenty that have the moft votes, are after examination to be chofen 
as difpenfators. But if any one happens to be rejected, according to any 
ele&tion by lot, and judgment of the magiftrate, another thall be chofen in 
his place, and the examination of him performed in a fimilar manner. 
There now remains the governor, who is to take care of the whole of the 
above-mentioned difcipline, both of males and females. Let there then be 
but one governor of this kind eftablifhed by law. Let him be not lefs than fifty 
years of age; one who is the father of lawful children of both fexes, but, if 
not of both, at leaft of one fex. But both he who choofes and he who is 
chofen ought to think that this magiftrate is by far the greateft of the chief 
magiftrates in the city. For the firft bloffom of every plant, when it tends 
in a becoming manner to the virtue of its nature, pofleffes the higheft power 
of arriving at its proper end; and this is true, both with refpeé to other 
plants, and to tame and favage animals. But we fav that man is a tame 
animal; who, when he partakes of proper difcipline, in conjunétion with 
a profperous nature, is wont to become a moft divine and mild animal: 
but when he is not fufficiently or not properly educated, he is the moft fa- 
vage of all the animals which the earth produces. On this account the 
legiflator ought not to fuffer the education of youth to be a fecondary thing, 
or to be attended to in a carelefs manner. But, in the firft place, he who is 
defirous of beftowing a proper attention upon vouth, ought to choofe out of 
the citizens him who is the moft excellent in all things, and eftablith him 
as one Who is to educate children with the utmoft attention and care. All 
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the magiftrates, therefore, except the counfellors and prefeéts, coming into 
the temple of Apollo (the guardians of the laws privately receiving the 
votes), fhall each of them choofe him whom they confider as calculated to 
educate youth in the beft manner. And he who has moft votes, after he 
has been approved of by the magiftrates that choofe him (the guardians of 
the laws being excepted), fhall a& in this capacity for five years. And in 
tne fixth year another fhall be chofen to fucceed him in a fimilar manner. 
But if any public magiitrate dies before he has governed more than thirty 
days, another fhall be fimilarly chofen by thofe to whom this province be- 
longs. And, when any one who is the guardian of orphans dies, the kin- 
dred of both father and mother, as far as to coufins, who may at that time 
be preient, fhall appoint another within the {pace of ten days, or each fhall 
be fined every day a drachma till they have appointed another guardian. But 
every city will become a privation of a city, in which courts of juftice are 
not properly eftablifhed; and a mute judge, and who in his interrogations 
does not {peak more than the litigants, will never be fufficient to us for the 
purpofe of deciding juftly. On this account, neither can judges when they 
are many judge well, nor when they are few and of a depraved chara¢ter. 
But it is proper that the object of inquiry fhould be clearly enunciated by 
both parties. Time however, delay, and frequent interrogation contribute 
to the refolution of doubts. On this account litigants ought firft of all to 
betake themfelves to their neighbours and friends, and difcufs with them the 
fubje& of their complaints. But, if they are not able to determine their 
caufe fufficiently by the affiftance of thefe, they fhould go to another court 
of juftice. And, if they cannot be reconciled by the two former, a third 
fhall bring the affair to a conclufion. Ina certain refpe@, indeed, the efta- 
blifhments of courts of juftice are the elections of magiftrates; for every 
magiftrate is neceflarily a judge of certain things. But every judge is not a 
magiftrate ; though, in a certain refpeét, a judge on the day in which he 
acts as a judge, is no contemptible magiftrate. Confidering, therefore, the 
judges as magiftrates, let us fhow which of them will be adapted to our pur- 
pofe, of what things they are to be judges, and how many for every parti- 
cular. Let then the moft principal court of juttice be that which they 
exhibit among themfelves, when they choofe certain judges by common 
confent. But let there be two criteria of the reft: the one, when, any pri- 
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vate perfon accufing another of aéting unjuftly, and leading him to juftice, 
he is willing that he fhould be judged; the other, when anv one thinks that 
the public minifter has been injured by fome one of the citizens, and is 
willing to afit the community at large. Let us fay then who are the judges, 
and what kind of men they ought tobe. In the firft place, there fhould be a 
common court of juftice for all thofe that contend the third time with each 
other; and this fhould fubfift in the following manner: All the magiftrates, 
as well thofe that govern for a year as thofe that govern for a longer time, 
ought to aflemble into one temple, on the day before the firft day of that 
month in which after the fummer folftice the new year begins. Here 
taking an oath, and making a firft-fruit offering as it were, out of every 
order of magiftrates, they fhould choofe one judge, who appears likely to 
be the beft in every magiftracy, and to judge the citizens on the following 
year in the beft and moft holy manner. When the judges are chofen, the 
examination and approbation fhould be made by thofe that chofe them. 
And if any one is rejeéted, another fhall be chofen in a fimilar manner. 
But the perfons approved fhall judge thofe that fled from other courts of 
juftice, and give their decifion openly. The counfellors, however, and the 
other magiftrates that chofe thefe, muft neceflarily be hearers and fpe&ta- 
tors of thefe decifions. With refpeét to men of another defcription, any one 
of thefe who is willing may be prefent. But, if any perfon accufes any one 
of thefe judges, as voluntarily judging unjuftly, he fhall accufe him before 
the guardians of the law; and he who is condemned in confequence of fuch 
accufation fhall pay the half of the fine to the injured party. But if he fhall 
appear to deferve a greater fine, the judges by whom he is condemned thall 
determine what he ought to fuffer, or to reftore, either to the community, or 
to the perfon who has fuffered the injury. With refpeét to public accufa- 
tions, it is neceffary in the firft place that the multitude fhould participate of 
the decifion. For, when any one aéts unjuftly towards a city, all the citi- 
zens are injured; and hence the multitude will juftly be indignant, when 
they are excluded from fuch judgments. The beginning likewife and end of 
fuch a decifion ought tobe referred to the people, but the examination of the 
particulars in which the litigants accord, to the three greateit magiftrates, But 
if they cannot agree, the council itfelf thall judge the election of each of them, 
It is requifite likewife that all men fhould participate to the utmoft of their 
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power of private judgments. For he who is deprived of the power of 
judging with others muft be confidered as in no refpect participating of the 
city. On this account courts of juftice mutt neceffarily fubfift in the tribes, 
and the judges fhould immediately give fentence by lot, uncorrupted by cn- 
treaties. And, finally, that court of juftice fhould judge of all thefe parti- 
culars which we have faid fhould be eftablithed incorrupt to the utmoft of 
human power, for the purpofe of determining thofe difputes which can neis 
ther be decided by neighbours nor by the courts of juftice belonging to the 
tribes, And thus, concerning courts of juftice, which we fay can neither 
eafily be indubitably called magiftrates, nor yet denied to be fuch, this de- 
{cription, which is as it were externally induced, has afferted fome things, 
and nearlv left others undifcuffed. For, towards the end of legiflation, the 
accurate pofition, and at the fame time divifion of judicial laws, will be by 
far moft properly difcuffed. We hall, therefore, till then defer the confi- 
deration of thefe. But the eftablifhment of other magiftrates has nearly 
taken up the greateft part of legiflation. The accurate, however, refpect- 
ing all civil and politic adminiftrations will not become perfpicuous, till the 
difcuffion, receiving from the beginning things fecondary, middle, and all 
its parts, has arrived at the end. For at prefent, indeed, proceeding as far 
as to the election of magiftrates, it becomes a fufficient end of what has been 
previoufly delivered, fo that the beginning of the pofition of laws is no 
longer indigent of fluggifhnefs and delay. 

Crin. All that you have afferted above is entirely, O gueft, agreeable to 
my fentiments ; but your difcourfe will be ftill more pleafing to me, when 
you have conjoined the beginning of what is now to be faid, with the end 
of what has been already afferted. 

Guest. Thus far then we have played in a becoming manner the game 
of prudent old men. 

Cun. You appear to have evinced a beautiful purfuit of men. 

Guest. It is probable. But do we underftand whether this appears to 
you as it does to me? 

Crin. What do you allude to? 

Guest. Do you know that the art of painting bas no boundary with re- 
Ipect to the feveral animals, but never ceafes adorning, either by inumbrat- 
ing or deumbrating, or by whatever name a thing of this kind may be 
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called by painters, that the pi€ture may continually become more beautiful 
and confpicuous ? 

CLIN. I f{carcely underftand what you fay, fince I am by no means con- 
verfant with this art. 

Guest. This will be no detriment to you. But we will employ this 
fimilitude which fortune has prefented to us. If then fome one fhould de- 
fign to paint a moft beautiful animal, and which might not become worfe 
but better by length of time, do you not perceive that in confequence of 
fuch a one being a mortal, unlefs he leaves behind him a fucceflor who may 
prevent the damages which the picture might fuftain from time, by fre- 
quently retouching the piece, or who may fupply what was omitted by the 
artift, through the imbecility of his art, and thus daily render the picture 
more fplendid, the laboured piece will laft but a fhort time? 

Cin. True. 

Guest. What then? Does not this appear to you to be the with of the 
Jegiflator? In the firft place, that laws may be written for him as accurate 
as poffible? In the next place, can you think that in the courfe of time, and 
after having made an actual trial of the thing, any legiflator can be fo infane 
as not to know that many things muft neceflarily be left, which will require 
amendment from fome fucceffor ; that a polity may by no means become 
worfe, but always better and more adorned? 

Cun. It is probable. For how is it poflible he fhould not wifh a thing 
of this kind? 

Guest. If then any legiflator poffefles any method by which both in 
words and in reality he can teach another, whether he is a man of greater or 
of lefs confequence, how laws ought to be preferved aud corrected, he will 
not ceafe {peaking about a thing of this kind till he has accomplifhed his 
purpofe. 

Cun. For how is it poffible he fhould? 

Guest. Ought not this, therefore, to be done, both by you and me, at 
prefent ? 

Crın. Of what are you {peaking ? 

Guest. As we are about to eftablith laws of which we have chofen the 
guardians, but we ourfelves are in the decline of life, and the guardians are 
with refpeét to us young men, it will, as we have faid, be neceflary that at 
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fame time we fhould both eftablith laws, and endeavour to make thefe very 
men, as much as poffible, both legiflators and guardians of the laws. 

Cuin. Undoubtedly, fince we are fufficient for the purpofe. 

Guest. Let us then cheerfully endeavour to effeét this. 

Cun. By all means, 

Guest. We will, therefore, thus addrefs them: O fricnds, faviours of 
the laws, we have neceffarily left many things unfinifhed, refpe@ing the 
feveral particulars of which we have eftablifhed laws, and which are not 
indeed inconfiderable ; and we have endeavoured to the utmoft of our power 
not to leave the whole unexplained by a certain circumfcription.. This de- 
ficiency it is your butinefs to fupply. But it is proper you fhould hear where 
you ought to look in order to accomplifh a thing of this kind. For Megillus, 
I, and Clinias, have often faid the fame things to each other, and we are 
agreed among ourfelves that we have fpoken in a becoming manner. We 
are likewile defirous that you fhould both be favourable to our undertaking, 
and become our difciples ; at the fame time looking to thofe things which, 
we have agreed among ourfelves, a guardian of the laws and a legif- 
lator ought to make the objects of his confideration, But this agreement, 
which has one head or fummit, is this: That we fhould endeavour to fnd 
the means by which a man may become a worthy charaéter, pofleffing that 
virtue of the foul which is accommodated to his nature, either from a cer- 
` tain ftudy, or certain manners, or from fome kind of poffeffion or defire, or 
opinion ; or, laftly, from certain difciplines ; and this, whether the nature 
of the inhabitant of our city is male or female, youthful or aged. Likewife, 
that every one, through the whole of life, fhould tend with all poffible 
earneftuefs to this of which we are now {peaking ; neglecting at the fame 
time every thing which may become an impediment to this acquifition. Be- 
fides this, too, he fhould be difpofed to die for his country if it is neceflary, 
rather than either to fee it entirely fubverted, and becoming fubjeét to the 
yoke of bondage, governed by bad men, or defert it by flight. For every 
thing of this kind is to be endured rather than the polity fhould be changed, 
which men of a worfe charaéter are naturally difpofed to effect. Thefe 
things have been already mutually affented to by us, and do you now, look- 
ing to both thefe, praife and blame the laws ; blaming fuch as are not able 
to accomplifh thefe particulars, but, embracing and receiving in a benevolent 
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manner fuch as are, live in them. But it is proper that you fhould bid fare- 
well to other ftudies which tend to other things that are called good. Let 
this, then, be the beginning to us of the fubfequent Jaws, commencing from 
facred concerns. For we ought in the firft place to refume the number 
five thoufand and forty, becaufe it had, and now has, convenient diitribu- 
tions, both the whole number, and that which was affigned to the tribes ; 
which we eftablifhed as the twelfth part of the whole, this producing with 
the greateft reftitude the number four hundred and twenty. And as the 
whole number has twelve diftributions, fo alfo that of the tribes. But it is 
proper to confider each divifion as a facred gift of divinity, as following both 
the order of months and the period of the univerfe. On this account, that 
which is connate fhould lead every city, rendering them facred. Some, in- 
deed, are perhaps more properly diftributed than others, and more profper- 
oufly dedicate their diftributions to the Gods. But we now fay, that the 
number five thoufand and forty is moft properly chofen, as that which has 
all diftributions as far as to twelve, beginning from one, except that into 
eleven parts. This, however, has the eafieft remedy. For it will be re- 
ftored to health, if two houfes are diftributed to the other part. But that 
thefe things are true, may be evinced with facility when at leifure. Believ- 
ing, therefore, in the prefent conception and difcourfe, let us diftribute this 
number ; and afcribing a God, or a fon of the Gods, to each part, likewife 
dedicating altars, and things pertaining to thefe, let us make two conven- 
tions for the purpofe of facrificing every month; accommodating twelve to 
the diftribution of the tribes, and twelve to the divifion of the city. But all 
this fhould be done, in the firft place, for the fake of the Gods, and things 
pertaining to the Gods; in the fecond place, for the fake of our familiarity 
with, and knowledge of, each other; and likewife for the fake of every 
kind of affociation. For it is neceffary, in the communion and mixture of 
marriages, that ignorance fhould be taken away, fo as that every one may 
know with whom he is connected, and that all deception in things of this 
kind may, as much as poffible, be taken away. For the fake of this; there- 
fore, itis neceffary that {ports fhould be inftituted, boys and girls together 
forming a choir, mutually beholding and being beheld by iach akin. being 
properly paired, as to der age, a having as much of their bodies naked 
as modefty will permit. All thefe fhould be taken care of, and properly or- 
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namented by the governors of choirs, and likewife by the legiflators, in 
conjunction with the guardians of the laws, that they may fupply what we 
have left deficient. But itis neceflary, as we have faid, refpecting all fuch 
things as are {mall and numerous, that fome particulars fhould be omitted by 
the legiflator, in which the magiftrates becoming every year {kilful, and 
being admonifhed by experience, they may be able every year to fupply 
what is deficient ; till it fhall appear that thefe difcuffions and legal inftitutes 
have obtained a fufficient bound. The fpace of ten years, therefore, will 
be a length of time both moderate and fufficient for obtaining an experience 
in facrifices and choirs, and every other particular. But in order to accom- 
plifh this, he who fupplies thefe deficiencies fhould live in common with the 
legiflator : and on his death, the feveral magiftrates having informed the 
guardians of the laws of his deceafe, muft fupply his place in correcting 
what is amifs, till every thing thall appear to have attained the confumma- 
tion of excellence. When this period arrives, having given ftability to thefe 
inftitutes, they are to be ufed in conjunétion with other laws which the le- 
giflator has ordained from the beginning ; re{peQting which, nothing fhould 
ever be voluntarily changed. But if any neceffity fhall, at any time, appear 
to urge a mutation, all the magiftrates ought to confult together on this oc- 
cafion, all the people fhould be affembled, and all the oracles of the Gods 
explored. If all thefe accord, then a change in the laws may be made, but 
by no means unlefs this is the cafe; but that which impedes, fhall always 
obtain dominion according to law. Whenever, therefore, any one who has 
arrived at five-and-twenty years of age, beholding and being bcheld by 
others, believes that he has found one of his own difpofition, and adapted 
for the communion and procreation of children, he thall marry within. 
thirty-five years of age. But, in the firft place, let him hear how the be- 
coming and adapted are to be inveftigated. For it is requifite, as Clinias 
fays, prior to the laws, to give a preface accommodated to each. 

Crin. You very properly remind us, O gueft; and your difcourfe appears 
to me to be both feafonable and highly fitting. 

Guest. You {peak well. Letus, therefore, {peak as follows: O young 
man, born of good parents, it is proper to contract thofe marriages which 
appear honourable to prudent men. But thefe exhort neither to avoid mar- 
riage with the poor, nor to purfue with avidity marriage with the rich, but, 
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it. For, both to the city and the families which are united, this will be ad- 
vantageous. For the equable and commenfurate infinitely furpaffes the im- 
moderate with refpeét to virtue. He, therefore, who in all his aétions is 
more rafh and hafty than is becoming, fhould defire that the daughter of 
parents of more compofed manners may be united to him in marriage: but 
he who is naturally of a contrary difpofition fhould enter into alliance with 
a contrary character. And in every marriage this one thing fhould be ob- 
ferved, that every one fhould enter into fuch a matrimonial connexion as is 
advantageous to the city, and not fuch a one as is moft pleafant to himéelf. 
For every one always naturally tends to that which is moft fimilar to him- 
felf; whence the whole city becomes anomalous both in wealth and man- 
ners, when it partakes in the higheft degree of thofe things which we are 
unwilling fhould happen to ourfelves. If, then, in our difcourfe we fhould 
order by law that the rich fhould not marry with the rich, nor the powerful 
with the powerful, but fhould compel thofe whofe manners are more hafty 
to marry thofe whofe manners are more flow, and the more flow to marry 
with the more hafty, we fhould not only appear ridiculous to, but excite 
the anger of, the multitude. For it is not eafy to underftand that a city 
ought to be like a cup, in which the mad wine, when firft poured forth, 
effervefces ; but, being correéted by another deity *, who is a fober God, and 
thus obtaining a beautiful conjunétion, it becomes a good and moderate 
drink, But no one, as I may fay, is able to fee this taking place in the 
formation of children by the mingling of the fexes. On this account, there- 
fore, we fhould not compel the citizens to things of this kind by law, but 
endeavour to charm them into the perfuafion, that they ought to prefer 
equability in the natural difpofition of their children to the equality of the 
moft opulent alliance; and that we ought to deter, by difgrace, him who 
makes riches the objet of his purfuit in marriage, and not compel him to 
a contrary mode of condud by a written law. Let thefe, then, be the ex- 
hortations refpecting marriages, together with what we have previoufly af- 
ferted,—I mean, that we ought to afpire after perpetuity of nature, by always 
leaving behind us children of children, as fervants of divinity, inftead of 
ourfelves. All thefe particulars, therefore, and {till more than thefe, fome 
one may with propriety preface, refpecting the manner in which marriages 
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ought to be conducted, But he who cannot willingly be perfuaded to act 
in this manner, but lives in the city alienated, without connexion, and un- 
married, for five-and-thirty years, fuch a one fhall be fined every year. And 
if he poffeffes the largeft eftate, he fhall be fined one hundred drachms ; if 
that which is fecond in order, feventy 3 if that which is third, fixty ; and if 
that which is fourth in order, thirty drachms. Let all thefe fines be facred 
to Juno. And let him who does not pay his fine every year be made a 
debtor of ten times that fum. Let this money too be exacted by the difpen- 
fator of the Goddefs ; which unlefs he exaéts, he himfelf fhall be the debtor. 
He, therefore, who is unwilling to marry, fhall be thus punifhed with re- 
fpe& toa fine; but with refpe& to honour as follows: In the firft place, let 
him be deprived of all honour from his juniors, nor let any young man vo- 
luntarily obey him in any thing. In the next place, if he fhould attempt to 
chaftife any one, every one fhall be permitted to affift and defend the injured 
perfon. And he who does not in this cafe give affiftance, fhall be confidered 
by the law as atimid and vicious citizen. Concerning the marriage portion 
we have fpoken before, and we again fay, that equal things are to be given 
for equal things, fince neither he who receives, nor he who bettows, will 
grow old in the want of money, For in this city every one is fupplied with 
neceflaries. Befides, women will be lefs infolent, and men will have lefs of 
humble and iiliberal flavery, through riches. And he who is obedient to this 
Jaw will accomplith one among the number of things beautiful; but he 
who is difobedient to it, and either gives or receives more than the worth 
of fifty drachms for the fake of a garment, fhall either pay one mina, or 
three half minz, or two minz, according to the magnitude of his poffef- 
fions. He who poffeffes the largeft eftate fhall pay another fuch fum to the 
public treafury : and whatever is given or received fhall be facred to Juno 
and Jupiter. But the exa&ors of this money fhould be the difpenfators of 
thefe divinities, juft as we faid, when we {poke of thofe that refufed to marry, 
that their fine fhould be exa@ted by the difpenfators of Juno, who, if they 
neglected to exact it, fhould pay it themfelves. With refpect to furetifhip, 
the firft fhall be that of a father, the fecond, that of a grandfather, and the 
third, that of brothers by the fame father. If no one of thefe furvives, 
the furetithip fhall, in a fimilar manner, be equally valid on the mother’s 
fide. But if, through an unufual fortune, none of thefe thould furvive, the 
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authority in this affair muft always be vefted in the neareft kindred, in con- 
junction with the guardians. If any thing preparatory to initiation, or other 
facred operation, {hall be found neceflary for things future, prefent, or paft, 
pertaining to marriage, it willbe proper to interrogate the interpreters of 
facred concerns; and each perfon, being perfuaded by thefe, fhould think 
that he has accomplifhed every thing fufficiently. With refpe¢i to nuptial 
feafts, not more than five male and five female friends fhould be invited ; 
and as many of both fexes of kindred and familiars. But the expenfes on 
this occafion fhould not exceed the poffeffions, He, therefore, who has the 
Jargeft eftate fhall fpend one mina, another half a mina, and fo on in fuc- 
ceffion, according to every one’s refpective property. And he who is obe- 
dient to the law in this refpeét ought to be praifed by all men; but he who 
is difobedient fhall be chaftifed by the guardians of the laws, as one who is 
ignorant of the becoming, and unfkilled in the laws refpećting the fponfal 
mufes. To drink, however, to intoxication, is never at any time becom- 
ing, nor fafe, except in the feftivals of that God who is the giver of wine. 
Neither, therefore, is it proper that this fhould take place at the nuptial 
feaft, when the bride and bridegroom ought particularly to be in a found 
itate of mind, as having changed the former condition of their life in no 
{mall degree; and in order, at the fame time, that offspring may always be 
produced as much as poffible from prudent parents. For it is nearly imma- 
nifeft what night or day may generate offspring in conjunétion with divi- 
nity. Children, therefore, ought not to be begotten when the body is in a 
relaxed and diffluent ftate through ebriety, but when it is compatt, ftable, 
and quiet. But he who is filled with wine hurries and is hurried away every 
where, being agitated with infane fury both in body and foul. Hence, he 
who is intoxicated, as being delirious, muft diffeminate in a vicious man- 
ner. So that it is probable fuch a one will beget offspring anomalous, un- 
faithful, and void of rectitude, both in their manners and corporeal frame. 
Hence, itis requifite to guard againft intoxication, both through the whole 
year, and through the whole of life, but efpecially at the time of procreation, 
and neither to do fuch things as fpontaneoufly introduce difeafe, nor fuch as 
participate of infolence or injuftice. For, thefe being neceffarily impreffed 
in the fouls and bodies of the offspring in a foetal ftate, the impreffions be- 
come worfe than their originals. But efpecially on the wedding day and 
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night it is requifite to abftain from all fuch things. For the principle and 
divinity ‘ eftablifhed in men preferves all things, when he is allotted that 
honour which is accommodated to his nature by the refpective individuals by 
whom he is employed, But it is proper that the bridegroom fhould confider 
one of the two houtes affigned by lot as fet apart for the procreation and edu- 
cation of children ; and that he fhould celebrate his nuptials in that houfe, 
and refide there with his children feparate from his father and mother. For, 
where there is a certain detire in friendfhip, it agglutinates and binds toge- 
ther all the manners ; but where affociation is attended with fatiety, and has 
not any defire through time, it caufes a mutual feparation through tranfcend- 
ency of repletion. Hence, leaving his parents and kindred, the bridegroom 
fhould depart as it were to a colony, obferving, and being at the fame time 
obferved by, them; procreating and educating children; tranfmitting to 
others, like a lamp, the life which he received from others, and always ho- 
nouring the Gods according to law. Inthe next place, it is requifite to con- 
fider which among the number of poffeffions is the moft elegant. With re- 
{pect to many of thefe, therefore, it is neither difficult to underftand nor to 
poffefs them; but with refped to fervants the difficulty is extreme. But 
we may affign the caufe of this in a certain refpect properly, and in a cer- 
tain refpe& not properly. For our aflertions concerning flaves are contrary 
to, and yet conformable to, ufe. 

Mecit. How do you mean? For we do not, O gueft, underftand what 
you affert at prefent. 

Guest. And it is very reafonable, O Megillus, to fuppofe you do not. 
For that fervitude of the Lacedemonians which is called Hilotia is nearly 
the fource of the greateft doubt and contention to all Greece; becaufe it 
appears to fome to be well inftituted, and to others not. But the flavery of 
the Heraclidz is a fubject of lefs contention than that of the Mariandyni?. 
And befides this, the nation of the Theffalians is fervile. However, looking 
to thefe, and all fuch particulars as thefe, what ought we to do retpecting 


1 Plato, by the divinity in men, means intellect; for this is the divine part of our nature. 

+ Mariandynum was a place near Bithynia, where, according to the poets, Hercules dragged 
Cerberus out of Hades. Perhaps, therefore, the contention which Plato alludes to, was that of 
the inhabitants of Mariandynum refpecting the particular fpot where Hercules performed this 
achievement. 
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the pofleffion of fervants? As the fubject, therefore, is fo ambiguous, you 
very properly afked me what I meant. But my meaning is this: -We know 
that we all fay that it is requifite to poflefs flaves of the moft benevolent and 
beft difpofitions. For many flaves, conducting themfelves in every refpect 
with more virtue towards certain perfons than brothers and fons, have pre- 
ferved their mafters, together with their poffeffions and the whole of their 
habitations. We know that thefe things are faid of certain flaves. 

MeciL. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. The contrary to this, likewife, is aflerted, viz. that nothing in 
the foul of a flave is in a healthy condition, and that the race of flaves is 
not to be believed in any particular. The wifeit of the poets too feems to 
be of this opinion, when he fays refpecting Jupiter : 


“ Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a flave takes half his mind away '.” 


In confequence of thefe different conceptions, fome place no confidence 
in flaves, but with fpurs and whips, as if they had to manage wild beafts, 
not thrice but often, enflave the fouls of their fervants ; but others a& en- 
tirely contrary to thefe. 

Cxiin. Undoubtedly. Since, then, the opinions refpeéting flaves are fo 
different, how fhall we act in our region as to the poffeffion and corre@ion 
of them? 

Guest. It appears to me, O Clinias, fince man is an animal difficult to 
be managed, and one that by no means patiently endures that the neceffar 
diftinétion between a flave and one who is free and a mafter thould be made 
in reality,—that on this account he is a difficult poffeffion. The truth of this 
is actually evinced in the frequent rebellions of the Meffenians, and by the 
mighty evils which happen to thofe cities that poflefs many ‘fervants of the 
fame language; and further ftill, by the all-various thefts which are com. 
mitted by pirates about Italy. All which particulars, when they are confi- 
dered, may render it doubtful what ought to be done in things of this kind. 
Two methods, therefore, alone remain to be adopted, namely, that thofe 
who are to aét with eafe in the capacity of flaves fhould not be of the fame 
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country, and that as much as poffible they fhould be difcordant with each 
other. And in the fecond place, that they fhould be properly educated, 
not only for their own fakes, but much more for the fake of their maf- 
ters. But the proper education of thefe confitts in not behaving info- 
lently, but in acting lefs unjuftiy towards them, if poffible, than towards 
our equals. For he is perfeétly manifeft who reverences juftice natu- 
rally and not fictitioufly, and who truly hates to a& unjuftly towards 
thofe men whom he might eafily injure. He, therefore, who is never 
defiled by ating in an unjuft and unholy manner, with refpe& to the 
manners and actions of flaves, will be moft fufficient to fow the feeds 
of virtue. The fame thing may with reétitude be aflerted of a defpot, 
and a tyrant, and of all authority, when exercifed by the more power- 
ful over the more imbecil. But flaves ought juftly to be always punifhed, 
and not to be made effeminate by admonifhing them like thofe that are free. 
Every thing too that is faid to a flave fhould nearly be a command, nor fhould 
they ever in any refpect be jefted with, whether they are of the male or of 
the female fex. Many, however, very foolifhly jeft with their flaves ; and, 
thus making them effeminate, render it more difficult to their flaves to be 
governed, and to themfelves to govern. 

Cun. Right. 

Guest. After this manner, therefore, fervants may be acquired as much 
as poflible fufficient both in multitude and aptitude to affiit in the neceflary 
employments of life. But, after this, it is requifite to defcribe the habitations. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In a new city, therefore, and which had never before been in- 
habited, edifices are in the firft place to be attended to, and particularly the 
temples and walls of the city. The buildings too of the city, O Clinias, 
ought to precede the marriages. But, now fince the city is raifed in difcourfe, 
we may very properly admit thefe particulars to fubfift in the manner we 
have delivered them. When, indeed, the city is raifed in reality, we fhall 
attend to the buildings prior to the marriages, if divinity is willing, and 
afterwards accomplifh every thing pertaining to matrimonial connedtions. 
We thall now, therefore, in a curfory manner, difcufs thefe particulars. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. The temples, therefore, ought to be built round all the forum, 
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and the city fhould be built in a circle, in elevated places, for the fake of 
defence and purity. The houfes of the governors and judges fhould be fitu- 
ated near the temples; and in thefe, as moft holy places, fentence fhould 
be given and received; partly, as about holy concerns, and partly becaufe 
the temples of the judicial Gods are there fituated. Courts of judgment 
too fhould be built in this place, in which proper fentence fhall be paffed on 
murder and other crimes which deferve death. With refpect to the walls, 
O Megillus, I agree with the Spartans, that they fhould be permitted to lie 
fleeping on the earth, and not be raifed. For that poetical affertion re{pect- 
ing them is defervedly praifed, that walls ought to be of brafs and iron, 
rather than of earth. With us, indeed, the cuftom of fending young men 
every year into the fields to dig trenches and raife buildings, for the purpofe 
of reftraining the incurfions of the enemy, may juftly be confidered as ex- 
tremely ridiculous. We likewife inclofe our city with walls, which in the 
firft place by no means contributes to the health of the citizens ; and, in the 
next place, it ufually produces an effeminate difpofition in the fouls of the 
inhabitants. For it incites them to fly within thefe for thelter, and not repel 
the enemy ; and leads them to think that the fafety of the city does not 
confift in guarding it perpetually both night and day, but that, fleeping under 
the protection of walls and gates, they fhall be truly fafe; as if they were 
born for floth, and not to labour. They are, indeed, ignorant that eafe is 
truly produced from labour ; and, as it appears to me, labour is again the 
natural refult of bafe eafe. But, if there is any occafion of walls for men, 
the houfes of individuals fhould be fo raifed from the firft, that the whole 
city, by its equality and fimilitude, may be one wall, and that all the houfes 
may have a fufficiently fecure paflage to the different roads of the city. And 
in this cafe, indeed, the city, having the form of one houtfe, will be no un- 
pleafant fpectacle, and will be in every refpect adapted to the eafe of its 
guards and the {afety of the whole. The citizens who are to inhabit this 
region fhould be particularly careful that thefe things are conftruéted in this 
manner from the firt. They fhould alfo take care that zdiles are provided, 
compelling them to be chofen, and punith with fines thote that negle¢t this 
office. Attention too fhould be paid to the purity of every thing in the 
city; and that no private perfon occupies any public property, either by 
building ar digging, They fhould likewile take care that the waters from 
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Jupiter may be imparted with facility to the‘inhabitants; and that every part, 
both within and without the eity, may be fit to be inhabited. But all thefe 
particulars the guardians of the law, becoming {killed in by experience, muft 
legally eftablifh, together with fuch others as the law omits, through its 
incapacity of providing for all things. But fince thefe things, the buildings 
about the forum, the particulars refpeéting gymnafia, theatres, and all that 
pertains to difcipline, are inftituted, let us now proceed to marriages, as 
following next in the bufinefs of legiflation. 

Cun. By all means. 

Guest. Marriages, therefore, O Clinias, muft be inftituted for us in the 
manner we have defcribed above. But, after this, the mode of living which 
fhould be adopted prior to the procreation of children muft not continue a 
lefs time than a year. However, it is by no means eaty to fay, after what 
manner a bride and bridegroom ought to live in a city which tranfcends the 
multitude of cities. But, as many things that have been already advanced 
are difficult, this will appear to the vulgar {till more difficult to determine. 
Neverthelefs, O Clinias, that which appears to be right and true muft be 
afferted. 

Cir. By all means. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is of opinion that things public and common 
only, ina city, fhould be eftablifhed by law, but does not think it requifite 
that the neceflary concerns of private perfons fhould be attended to, but that 
they fhould be permitted to live as they pleafe; and that it is not neceffary 
every thing fhould fubfift in an orderly manner; but that, private affairs 
being neglected by the law, men fhould only live legally in public and com- 
mon concerns ;—he who thinks in this manner does not think rightly, But 
on what account are thefe things afferted by us? On this: Becaule we fay 
that the bridegrooms in our city ought to live at public tables, at other 
times no lefs than prior to their nuptials. And, indeed, when firit eating in 
public was inftituted by you, Lacedemonians, it appeared a wonderful 
thing; being legally eftablifhed, in confequence of a certain war, or fome- 
thing elfe endued with the fame power, and which the paucity of men ren- 
dered neceffary. But this mode of eating in public having been adopted by 
neceffity, when it was found to contribute greatly to the fafety of the city 
it was eftablifhed by law. 
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Ciix. It appears that this was the cafe, 

Guest. As I faid, therefore, this was at firft a thing of a wonderful 
nature, and dreadful to enjoin; but, at prefent, the legal eftablifhment of 
it would not be attended with the like difficulty. But that which follows 
this is both arduous to relate and accomplifh. It is a thing which is natu- 
rally capable of taking place in a proper manner, but which by no means 
fubfifts at prefent, and in eftablifhing which the legiflator would appear like 
jugglers to pluck fire, and to accomplith ten thoutand other impoffible things. 

Cuin. What is this, O gueft, which you appear to be fo vehemently 
afraid of mentioning ? 

Guest. You fhall hear, that I may not anv longer needlefsly detain you. 
For every thing in the city that participates of order and law produces every 
good. But fuch things as are deprived of order, or are badly difpofed, diffolve 
the multitude of thofe things which are orderly difpofed. And this happens 
with refpect to the fubjeét of our prefent difcuffion. For, O Clinias and 
Megillus, the public banquets of the men are inftituted for you in a beau- 
tiful, and, as I faid, wonderful manner, from a certain divine neceffity ; but 
thofe of the women are by no means properly left uneftablifhed by law, and not 
led forth into light. For the female fex is another kind of men, more occult 
and fraudulent than we are, through the imbecility of its nature. But the 
legiflator did not aé rightly in omitting it, on account of the difficulty of 
managing it in an orderly manner. For, this being negle‘ted, many things 
in your city will be diffolved, which would fubfift far better than at prefeut 
if it was regulated by law. For the particulars relative to women are not 
only the half (as they may appear to be) of human concerns, if they are left 
in a difordered manner; but, by how much the feminine is worfe than the 
mafculine nature with refpeét to virtue, by fo much it furpaffes in multitude 
the double. This, therefore, muft be refumed and corrected; and all em- 
ployments and ftudies fhould be eftablifhed as common, both to men and 
women, as that which will more contribute to the felicity of the city. But 
at prefeut mankind are fo unhappily circumftanced in this refpeét, that no 
prudent man would even mention a thing of this kind, in other places 
where eating in common is by no means approved. How then can any 
one attempt, without rendering himfelf ridiculous, to force women to eat 
and drink openly? For there is not any thing which the fex would more 
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difficultly endure than this. For, being accuftomed to live timoroufly, and 
obfcurely, when forced into light they will make every pofiible retiftance, 
and greatly overpower the legiflator. Women, therefore, as I have faid, 
will not elfewhere endure even the moft rational difcourfe, without cxtreme 
vociferation ; but here perhaps they will. If then it is agreeable to you, for 
the fake of converfation, left our difcourfe about every kind of polity fhould 
be incomplete, [ am defirous of informing you, how good and becoming a 
thing this is,—if, as I faid, it is agreeable to you to hear it :— if not, I thall 
difmifs it. 

Cin. But, O gueft, we are wonderfully defirous of hearing it. 

Guest. Let us then near it. But you muft not wonder if I appear to 
you to derive what I fhall fay from an elevated fource. For we are now 
at leifurc, and there is nothing to prevent us from confidering every thing 
pertaining to laws. 


Crin. Rightly faid. 
GuEsT. Again, therefore, we will recur to what was frft afferted by us. 


For it is highly proper that every man fhould know, that the generation of 
meu either never had any beginning, nor ever will have an end, but always 
was and always will be; or that, if it had a beginning, the length of time 
from its commencement is immenfe. 

CLıN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then ? Should not we think that there have been all-various 
eftablifhments and fubverfions of cities, ftudies and employments of every 
kind, fome attended with and others without order, and all-various defires of 
food and drink, in every part of the earth; likewife all-various revolutions 
of feafons, in which animals have undergone a prodigious number of muta- 
tions? 


Crim. It is reafonable to think fo. 
Guest. What then? Shall we believe that vines at a certain period rofe 


into exiftence, and in a fimilar manner olives, and the gifts of Ceres and 
Proferpine ; and that a certain Triptolemus fupplied things of this kind? 
And fhall we not think that during the time in which thefe had no exift- 
ence animals devoured each other, as at prefent? 
Cuiin. We ought doubtlefs to think fo. 
Guest. But we fee at prefent that men facrifice each other in many 
4 places ; 
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piaces; and we hear, on the contrary, that there was a time when we did 
not dare to tafte the flefh of oxen, and when we did not facrifice animals to 
the Gods, but cakes, and fruits moiftened with honey, and other pure 
offerings of a fimilar kind: but we entirely abftained from flefh ; confider- 
ing it as neither holy to feed on it, nor to defile the altars of the Gods with 
blood. But we then lived an Orphic' life, feeding on all inanimate fub- 
{tances, but on the contrary abftaining from all animals. 
Crin. Thefe things, as you fay, are every where reported, and perfuade 
belief. 

Guest. But fome one may fay, What is the meaning of all this? 

Cuin. You very properly conjecture what is likely to be the cafe, O guef. 


Guest. I fhall endeavour, therefore, if I am able, O Clinias, to unfold 
what is confequent to this. 


CLIN. Speak then. 


Guest. I behold all things fufpended to men, froma triple indigence and 
defire, through which virtue is produced if they are properly conduéted, but the 
contrary if they are improperly burdened. ‘Thefeare, from the very period of 
their birth, meat and drink, of which every animal having an innate love, it is 
full of fury, and refufes to liften to him who fays that fomething elfe is to 
be done befides replenifhing the pleafures and defires, with which all fuch 
things as thefe are converfant, and perpetually avoiding every kind of pain. 
But a third, and this the greateft indigence, and the moft acute defire, after- 
wards excites us, producing in mankind the moft fiery furies. This is 
the defire of propagating the fpecies, which burns with unbounded infolence. 
Thefe three difeafes fhould be turned from that which is called moft 
pleafant, to that which is beft, by three the greateft of all things; viz. fear, 
law, and true reafon; at the fame time employing the mufes, and the ago- 
niftic Gods, in order to extinguifh this influx and increafe, _ But after mar- 
riages we fhould place the procreation of children, and, after this, education 
and difcipline. For, our difcourfe proceeding in this manner, the law will 
perhaps at length lead us to public banquets, when we have arrived at 
affociations of this kind; and then perhaps we fhall fee more clearly than 
before, whether this mode of eating in public ought to be adopted by women 

* The Orphic facrifices were unbloody, asthe hymns of Orpheus which are now extant abun- 
dantly teftify. 
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alone, or by men, together with the particulars preceding this mode, and 
which are not yet legally eftablifhed. Thefe things, as I juft now faid, we 
fhall then behold more accurately, and eftablifh refpe€ting them more becom- 
ing and convenient laws. 

Cun. You fpeak with the greateft reétitude. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, preferve in our memory what we have juft 
now faid: for perhaps we fhall have occafion for it hereafter. 

Cun. What are the things which you exhort us to remember? 

Guest. Thofe which we defined by three words; viz. meat, drink, and 
the aftonifhment about venereal concerns. 

Cun. We fhall by all means, O gueft, be careful to remember thefe 
things. 

Guest. It is well, But let us proceed to matrimonial concerns, and 
inftru& the bride and bridegroom in what manner children ought to be 
procreated ; and if we cannot perfuade them to comply with our inftru€tions, 
we will threaten them with certain laws. 

Cuiin. How ? 

Guest. It is proper that the bride and bridegroom fhould confider, that 
children are to be exhibited to the city, as much as poffible, the moft 
beautiful and the beft. But all men who produce any thing in common, 
when they attend both to themfelves and the work, produce the whole 
beautiful and good: but when they do not attend, or are not endued with 
intellect, the contrary takes place. The bridegroom, however, fhould 
attend both to the bride and to the procreation of children: and in a fimilar 
manner the bride fhould attend to the bridegroom, efpecially at that time 
when children are not yet begotten by them. Certain women chofen by 
us fhall be infpectors of this particular, whether many or few, juft as it 
may feem fit to the governors. Thefe fhall affemble every day in the 
temple of Lucina, and continue there for the third part of an hour, Here 
they fhall inform each other, if they have feen any married man or woman 
looking to any thing elfe than what the facrifices and facred ceremonies 
pertaining to marriage order to be done. Let the procreation of children 
and the infpe€tion of the women above mentioned continue for ten years, 
but not for a longer time, when there is an cafy flux of generation. But 
if fome continue unprolific for this fpace of time, after having confulted 
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with their kindred, and the women that fuperintend them, they fhall be 
divorced in fuch a manner as is advantageous to both. However, if any 
altercation enfues refpecting what is proper and advantageous to each, ten 
guardians of the law, chofen by the contending parties, fhall take cogni- 
zance of and determine the affair. After this, the infpecting women fhall 
enter into the houfes of the young men, and, partly by admonitions and 
partly by threats, liberate them from their error and ignorance. But if they 
are unable to accomplifh this, they fhall fpeak to the guardians of the law, 
who fhall then take the affair into confideration. If they too are incapable of 
applying a remedy, they fhall make the people acquainted with the cafe ; 
at the fame time giving in the offenders’ names in writing, and affirming 
by an oath that they are unable to render them better. But let him whofe 
name is committed to writing be difgraced, unlefs he can confute his 
accufers in the court of judgment. If he is unable to do this, he thall 
neither engage in a matrimonial connetion, nor in the procreation of 
children. And in cafe he attempts it, any one that pleafes fhall punifh him 
with impunity. The fame laws too mutt be eftablifhed refpecting women. 
For fuch fhall not participate of female egreffions and honours, and fhall 
not be permitted to go to weddings, and labours, if they are in a fimilar 
manner condemned in a court of juftice. But when children are begotten 
according to law, if any one has connection with another man’s wife, or a 
woman with any man but her hufband, while children are begotten by 
them, let them be punifhed in the manner mentioned above when they did 
not beget children. In the next place, let the married men and women 
that live temperately with refpeé to all fuch things as thefe, be honoured, 
but thofe that live in a contrary manner be difgraced. And if the greater 
part of the citizens conduct themfelves with moderation in things of this 
kind, let thefe particulars be paffed over in filence, without being eftablithed 
by law. But if the conduét of the greater part is difordered in things of 
this kind, let them be legally eftablifhed, and a judgment made of fuch 
conduc according to the eftablifhed laws. The firft year is the beginning 
of the whole of life to every one. This ought to be written in paternal 
temples, as the beginning of life, both to boys and girls, In every tribe, 
too, the number of the governors that are reckoned by years fhould be 
written on a white wall. Next to thefe, the names of thofe that are living 
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m the tribe fhould always be written; and on their deceafe their names 
fhould be blotted out. The boundary of marriage for girls fhould be from 
fixteen to twenty years of age ; and this fhould be the longeft definite time: 
but for boys, from thirty to thirty-five. The time for aéting in the 
capacity of magiftrates fhould be limited: for women; to forty years of 
age ; but for men, to thirty. With refpe& to war, mei? fhould engage in 
it from twenty to fixty years of age; but women, when it fhall appear 
neceflary to employ them for warlike purpofes, and after they have brought 
forth children, to the fiftieth year of their age: at the fame time being 
mindful to prefcribe the poffible and the becoming to each. 
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CHILDREN, therefore, both male and female, being begotten, we thall 
a& with the greateft propriety in {peaking in the next place about their edu- 
cation and difcipline; for to pafs this over in filence is perfectly impoffible. 
However, when it is difcuffed, it will appear to us to be rather fimilar to a 
certain doétrine and admonition than to laws. For the numerous {mall 
and unapparent circumftances which happen privately, and in every houfe, 
fince they eafily take place through the pain, pleafure and defire of the re- 
{pective individuals, contrary to the intention of the legiflator, render the 
manners of the citizens all-various, and not fimilar to each other. But 
this is an cvil to cities. For, on account of their fmallnefs and frequency, 
to punifh them by a legal fine would be unbecoming, and at the fame time 
unfeemly. It would likewife be the means of deftroying written laws, in 
confequence of men being accuftomed to a& contrary to law in things {mall 
and numerous. So that it is difficult indeed to eftablifh laws concerning 
them, and impoffible to pafs them over in filence. But I will endeavour to 
render what I fay manifeft, leading forth an example, as it were, into light; 
for what is faid at prefent feems to be involved in obfcurity. 

CLIN. You fpeak moft truly. . 

Guest. That a proper education, therefore, appears to be capable of ren- 
dering both fouls and bodies moft beautiful and excellent, has been rightly 
afferted by us. 

Cin. Undoubedly. 

Guest. But I think that the moft beautiful bodies are fimply thofe which 
immediately from infancy grow in the moft proper manner. 
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Cun. Entirely fo. 
Guest. But what? Do we not underftand this, that the firt bloffom of 


every animal is by far the greateft and molit abundant ; fo that it is the fource 
of contention to many, that human bodies at twenty do not receive twice the 
increafe in length which they had at five years of age? 

Cuin. True. 

Guest. What then? When there is an influx of abundant increafe with- 
out many and moderate labours, do we not know that it produccs ten thou- 
{fand maladies in bodies ? 

Crin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Many labours, therefore, are then neceffary, when abundant uu- 
triment is introduced into bodies. 

Cun. What do you fay, O gueft? Shall we order thofe who are but 
juft born, and the youngeit, to undergo the greateft labours? 

Guest. By no means: but ftill prior to thefe, thofe that are nourifhed in 
their mother’s womb. 

Crin. How do you fay, O beft of men? Do you really fpeak of thofe 
that are yet carried in the womb of their mother ? 

Guest. Ido. But it is not at all wonderful that you fhould be ignorant 
of the exercife of fuch as thefe ; which, though it appears to be abfurd, I am 
willing to unfold to you. 

Cin. By all means, do fo. 

Guest. By us, indeed, a thing of this kind can be more readily compre- 
hended, becaufe children there engage in certain {ports more than is proper. 
For, with us, not only children, but certain old men, nourifh the young 
of birds, and exercife them in fighting with each other; but they are far 
from thinking that the labours, in which by exercifing they excite them, 
are moderate. For, befides this, taking each of them by the wing, they 
walk many ftadia with the leffer young in their hands, and the larger under 
their arms; and this, not for the fake of the good habit of their own bodies, 
but for that of the birds. And by this, indeed, they fignify thus much to 
him who is capable of underftanding what is faid, that all bodies are bene- 
fited by motion and agitation when not continued to wearinefs, whether 
thefe are produced from themfelves, or by carriages, or by the fea, or 


horfes, or by whatever other means bodies are moved. Hence, through 
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thefe vanquifhing the nutriment of food and drink, they are able to impart 
to us health, beauty, and ftrength. This being the cafe, what fhall we fay 
we oughi to do in the next place? Are you willing that we fhould fay, 
laughing, while we are eftablifhing laws, that the pregnant woman fhould 
take the exercife of walking, and, after fhe is delivered, fafhion the infant 
like wax, while he is moift, and during the fpace of two years bind him 
with rollers? Likewife, that we fhould compel the nurfes, by legal fines, 
to carry the children either into the fields, or to the temples, or their ac- 
quaintance, till they are fufficiently able to ftand alone? And that then they 
fhould be careful left their legs become diftorted through the violence of reft- 
ing on them ; and, for this purpofe, fhould carry them in their arms till they 
are three years old? That the nurfes, likewife, ought to be as {trong as pof- 
fible; and’ that there fhould be more than one for each child? And, laftly, 
that a punifhment fhall be ordained by a written law for negle& in each of 
thefe particulars? Or fhall this by no means be the cafe? For that which 
we juft now mentioned will happen to us in great abundance. 

Crin. What is that ? 

Guest. We fhall expofe ourfelves to abundant laughter, becaufe the effe- 
minate and fervile manners of the nurfes will be unwilling to obey us. 

Crin. For whofe fake, therefore, fhall we fay thefe things ought to be 
afferted ? 

Guest. For the fake of the manners of the mafters and free perfons in 
the city, who, perhaps, when they hear thefe things, will rightly conceive, 
that unlefs private affairs are properly conduéted in cities, it is in vain to ex- 
pect that fuch as are common can have any ftability by the promulgation of 
laws; and who, in confequence of fuch a conception, will ufe as laws what 
we have juft now advanced. And further-ftill, by a proper ufe of thefe af 
fertions they will govern both their families and the city in fuch a manner as 
to render them happy. 

Cxiin. What you fay is very likely to be the cafe. 

Guest. We fhould not, therefore, defift from a legiflation of this kind 
till we have delivered the particulars of thofe ftudies which pertain to the 
fouls of very young children, and thus bring our difcourfe to a conclufion in 
the fame manner as when we fpoke concerning their bodies. 

Cun. Perfeétly right. 
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Guesr. Let us receive this, therefore, as an element with refpect to both 
the body and foul of very young children, that nutrition and motion, when 
applied every night and day, are profitable to all juvenile bodies and fouls, 
but efpecially to the moft youthful ; fo that, if it were poffible, they fhould be 
in fuch a condition as if they were always failing on the fea. But as this is 
impoffible, it is requifite to approach ‘as near to this as we are able in our treat- 
ment of infants. Indeed, that we ought to do fo, may be conjectured from 
this, that both the nurfes of infants, and thofe who are initiated in the re- 
medies of the Corybantes, know experimentally that it is ufeful. For, when 
mothers are defirous that their children who fleep with difficulty may fleep 
foundly, they do not attempt to accomplifh this by quiet, but, on the con- 
trary, by gently moving them in their arms; nor yet by filence, but by 
finging to them. And, in fhort, they charm their children by the melody 
of their voice, as if by that of a pipe; juft in the fame manner as the re- 
medies of mad Bacchanalians employ this choir, and, at the fame time, Mufe 
of motion. : 

Crin. What then, O gueft, is efpectally the caufe of this to us? 

Guest. It is not very difficult to know. 

Cun. How fo? 

Guest. Both thefe paffions confift in fear: and they are certain terrors 
arifing from a depraved habit of the foul. When, therefore, any one exter- 
nally caufes an agitation in paffions of this kind, the exterior vanquifhes the 
interior dreadful and infane motion: but, being vanquifhed, a tranquil quiet 
takes place in the foul, and the leaping of the heart, which was troublefome 
to endure, fubfides. And thus it entirely caufes fome to receive the benefit 
of fleep; but it recalls others, who are awake, from infane to prudent habits, 
by dancing and the melody of the pipe, in conjunétion with thofe divinities 
to whom fuppliants facrifice. And thefe things, in fhort, poffets a certain 
probable reafon. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But if thefe things poffefs fuch a power, this ought to be under- 
ftovd conceruing them, that every foul that has been familiar with fear trom. 
infancy will have been more accuftomed to endurance. Every one, how- 
ever, will acknowledge that this is an exercife of timidity, 
titude. 
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Crin. Undoubtedly. 

Guesr. But, on the contrary, we fhould fay that he is exercifed in for- 
titude who, from his infancy, has made it his ftudy to vanquith all the fears 
and terrors which befall us. 

Crin. Right. 

GuEst. We may fay, therefore, that this one thing greatly contributes to 
a part of the virtue of the foul, viz. the all-perfe& gymnaftic exercife of 
children in motions. 

Crin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And befides this, a placid or morofe difpofition becomes no fma!l 
part of goodnefs or depravity of foul. 

Cin. Undoubtedly. 

Gugst. But we fhould endeavour to relate to the utmoft of our ability, 
after what manner we fhould with that each of thefe may be implanted in 
infants. 

Cruin. Certainly. 

Guest. This, then, isa dogma with us, that luxury renders the manners 
of youth morofe, irafcible, and vehemently agitated by things of a trifling 
nature ; but that, on the contrary, excefhive and ruftic fervitude caufes them 
to be abject, illiberal, haters of mankind, and unfit for fociety. 

Ciin. But how will the whole city be able to educate infants, who are 
incapable of underftanding what is faid to them, and who cannot tafte of 
any difcipline whatever? 

Guest. Jhus. Every animal, as foon as it is born, is accuftomed to utter 
certain founds with a loud voice: and this is particularly the cafe with the 
human fpecies, which to vociferation adds weeping. 

‘LIN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Nurfes, therefore, being defircus to know what infants are in 
want of, conjecture this by the things which they offer to them. For that 
which caufes them to be filent they confider as offered to them in a becom- 
ing manner, but that as improperly offered at which they cry and make a 
noite. For, in children, vociferation and tears are indications by no means 
fortunate of the things which they love and hate. But the time in which 
this takes place is not lefs than the fpace of three years, which is no {mall 
portion of life to pafs through well or ill. 
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Crin. Right. 

Guest. Does not a child at that period appear to you to be morofe, and 
by no means kind, and for the moft part full of lamentation and tears, more 
than becomes one that is good ? 

Cun. It appears fo to me. 

Guest. What then? If fome one fhould endeavour, by all poffible means, 
that during this period of three years the child may in as {mall a degree as 
poffible be affe&ed with forrow, fear, and pain, fhould we not think that 
by this means his foul would be rendered more cheerful and kind ? 

Cun. It is evident it would, O gueft, and efpecially if the child fhould 
be fupplied with many pleafures. 

Guest. This I cannot grant you, O wonderful Clinias. For with us an 
action of this kind would be the moft pernicious of all things. But let us fee 
whether we may affert a certain thing. 

Crin. Inform us what it is. 

Guest. Our difcourfe, at prefent, is about a thing of no finall import- 
ance. Do you, O Megillus, attend and decide for us. For my difcourfe 
afferts that an upright life ought neither to purfue pleafures, nor entirely 
avoid pain, but fhould embrace the medium between thete, which we juft 
now denominated benignity ; and which, from a certain oracular rumour, we 
all of us aptly call the habit of divinity. We fay too, that he who is de- 
firous of becoming a divine man ought to purfue this habit, fo that he may 
neither be wholly hurried away to pleafures in a rafh manner (for in this 
cafe he would not be free from pain), nor yet fuffer any other to a& in this 
manner, whether he is an old or a young man, of the male or female fex. 
But he will leaft of all fuffer this to be the cafe with infants. For all the 
manners then, through cuftom, inhere in every one in the mott firm and 
powerful manner. And further ftill, if it were not that I fhould appear 
to jeft, I fhould fay that pregnant women ought more than other women fo 
to be managed, that during the year of their pregnancy they may neither 
be engaged in certain numerous and infane pleafures, nor be agitated by 
pain, but lead a benignant, benevolent, and mild life. 

Crin. There was no occafion for you, O gueft, toafk Megillus, which 
of us {poke in the more proper manner; for I agree with you, that all men 
ought to fly from a life of unmingled pleafure and pain, and that they fhoull 
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always purfue a certain middlecondition, You have, therefore, both fpoken 
and heard in a becoming manner. 

Guest. With very great reétitude, therefore, O Clinias. But, befides 
thefe things, let us all three confider this. 

"Crin. What? 

Guest. That all thefe particulars which are now difcuffed by us are 
called by many unwritten laws, and that thofe which are denominated the 
Jaws of a country are no other than all thefe. Ard further ftill, that what 
we juft now faid, that thefe particulars ought neither to be called laws, nor 
yet fuffered to be paffed over in filence, was beautifully afferted. For thefe 
are the bonds of every polity, fubfifting between all laws that are as yet and 
will be hereafter written, and being as it were altogether the laws of a 
country, and fuch as are in every refpect antient. Thefe, when eftablithed 
in a becoming manner, and rendered familiar, will inveft the written laws 
with every kind of fafety. But when they are eftablifhed in an unbecoming 
manner, confufion will be the confequence: juft as in edifices, when the 
pillars by which they are fupported are taken away, the whole falls to the 
ground, fome things lie under others, and thofe parts of the ftru@ture 
which were beautifully raifed on the pillars become a heap of ruins, through 
the falling of their fupporters. In confequence of confidering this, O Clinias, 
it is proper that you fhould bind your city on all fides, as being a new city, 
and that to the utmoft of your power you fhould not omit any thing either 
great or {mall, which may be called laws, or manners, or ftudies: for by all 
thefe a city is bound together; but no one of thefe can be {table without 
the reft. So that it is not proper to wonder, if, in confequence of many. 
and at the fame time {mall things appearing to us to be legal, or this being 
the cafe with a conflux of cuftoms, the laws fhould become more extended. 

Cun. You {peak properly; and we fhall think in this manner. 

Guest. If any one, therefore, accurately accomplithes thefe things, in 
both male and female children of three years old, and does not negligently 
make ufe of what has been faid, he will procure no {mall advantage to fuch 
as are recently educated. But thefe things will be accommodated to the dif- 
pofition of children of three, four, five, and fix years of age. Luxury 
too fhould be removed from them; and they fhould be chaftized, but not in 
an ignominious manner. But, as we faid refpecting flaves, that they fhould 
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neither be chaftized with infolence, as this would excite them to anger, nor 
yet be fuffered to go unpunifhed, as this would render them delicate ; the 
fame mode of conduét thould be obferved towards thofe that are free. Sports, 
however, are to children certain {pontaneous things, which when they en- 
gage in, they nearly of themfelves invent. All children then of this age 
thould affemble in the temples of the refpetive diftri€ts, from three to fix 
years of age; the nurfes of thefe {till keeping a watchful eye over their or- 
derly behaviour and incontinence. But one out of each of the twelve 
women fhould be placed over the nurfes, and the whole herd, for the {pace 
of a year; and her province muft confift in taking care that every thing 
prefcribed by the guardians of the law is executed in an orderly manner. 
Thefe fhould be chofen by the women that prefide over marriages; one out 
of each tribe, and of the fame age with themfelves. She who is eftablifhed 
in this office fhould go every day to a temple, and always punith the perfon 
that acts unjuftly, viz. a male and female flave and a ftranger of either fex, 
herfelf, by means of certain fervants of the city; but a citizen, when fhe 
is doubtful refpeCting his punifhment, muft be taken by her to the ædiles to 
receive his fentence. But when the punifhment which a citizen deferves is 
not dubious, fhe herfelf thall inflict it. After children are fix years of age, 
the males fhould be feparated from the females; boys fhould affociate with 
boys, and girls in a fimilar manner with each other. It is likewife proper 
that the attention of each fhould be direéted to difciplines ; the males being 
fent to the mafters of equeftrian exercifes, of bows, darts, and flings ; 
likewife the females, if difcipline of this kind is allowed them; and efpe- 
cially that they may become acquainted with the ufe of arms. But now 
almoft all men are ignorant how things of this kind are circumftanced. 

Crin. What do you mean? 

Guest. That things on the right hand feem to differ naturally from 
thofe on the left, with refpe& to the feveral actions of the hands. For the 
feet, and the inferior parts of the body, do not appear to poffets any difference 
with refpećt to labour. But in the hauds we each of us become as it Were 
lame, through the ignorance of our nurfes and mothers. For each of the 
members naturally pofleffes nearly equal power ; but they not properly ufing 
them, through cuftom we make a difference between them. For, indeed, 
in certain employments there is no great difference in the ufe of the hands. 
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Thus, ufing the Iyre with the left hand, and the pleétrum with the right, is 
a thing of no confequence ; and fo in other things of a fimilar nature. But 
not to ufe thefe examples in other particulars is nearly folly. The law of 
the Scythians, indeed, evinces the truth of thefe obfervations. For they not 
only hold the bow in their left hand, and the arrow in the right, but fimilarly 
employ both hands for both thefe. And there are many other examples of 
this kind in charioteers and others. From all which we may learn, that 
thofe who render the left hand more imbecil than the right a& contrary to 
nature. ‘This, as Í have faid, is a thing of no great confequence in horned 
pleétra, and fuch-like inftruments ; but in battle, where it is neceflary to ufe 
iron, bows, and fpears, it is of great confequence. But it is by far of the 
greateft importance when it is requifite to ufe arms againft arms. Thereis, 
indeed, a great difference between one that learns and one that does not 
learn, and between him who is exercifed and him who is not exercifed. 
For, as he who is perfectly exercifed in the pancratium, or in boxing, or 
wreftling, is not incapable of fighting from his left-hand parts, but becomes 
Jame and confufed in his motions when any one, caufing him to change his 
pofition, compels him to exercife himfelf from his right-hand parts ;—the 
fame thing, in my opinion, ought to appear proper in arms, and in every 
thing elfe. For he who poffeffes a twofold power, viz. of defending him- 
felf, and vanquifhing others, ought not to fuffer, to the utmoft of his power,, 
either of thefe to remain indolent and without fkill, And if any one had 
the nature of Geryon or Briareus, fince in this cafe he would be capable of 
ufing a hundred hands, he ought with all thefe hands to hurl a hundred 
darts. All thefe particulars ought to be under the dire@tion of the male and 
female governors ; the female governors infpe€ting the fports and nutriment 
of the children, but the male their difciplines, that, all the boys and girls 
having the perfe@t ufe of both their feet and both their hands, they may as 
much as poffible in no refpe& injure nature by cuftom. But it will happen 
that twofold difciplines muft be ufed; gymnaftic, for particulars pertaining 
to the body; and mufic, for fuch as pertain to the good condition of the 
foul. Again, however, gymnattic is twofold; dancing and wreftling. And 
of dancing, one kind imitates the diction of the mufe, preferving the mag- 
nificent in conjunction with the liberal; but another kind, for the fake of 
the good habit, lightnefs, and beauty of the parts and members of the 
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body, aptly bends and ftretches each, imparting to them rhythmical motion, 
diffeminating, and at the fame time following the whole order of dancing. 
With refpeé to wreftling, that which Antzus or Cercyon adopted among 
their arts, for the fake of ufelefs contention, or the boxing employed by 
Epeus ' or Amycus *, fince they are of no ufe in battle, they do not deferve 
to be mentioned. But the particulars refpecting proper wreftling, by cling- 
ing round the neck, or with the hands, or round the fides, when detire of 
victory and a good habit of body are applied for the fake of ftrength and 
health,—thefe, as they are ufeful to every purpofe, are not to be omitted ; 
but both mafters and difciples are to be enjoined, that, when we eftablifh the 
Jaws refpe¢ting thefe, all fuch particulars may be benevolently imparted to 
the one, and gratefully received by the other. Nor mutt fuch imitations in 
choirs as are fit to be imitated be omitted; in this place, indeed, the 
armed fports of the Curetes; but, in Lacedzemon, of the Diofcuri. Our 
virgin too and miftrefs Minerva, being delighted with the {port of the choir, 
does not think it fit to play with empty hands; but, being perfectly adorned 
with complete armour, fhe in this manner completes the dance. It will be 
proper that all the boys and girls fhould imitate the goddefs in this refped, 
honouring her benevolence, in the neceffity of war, and for the fake of fefti- 
vals. It will likewife be proper that boys, immediately before they go to 
battle, fhould fupplicate and make facred proceffions in honour of all the 
Gods, being at the fame time adorned with arms and horfes, and performing 
their fupplications to the Gods and the fons of the Gods, fometimes {wifter, 
and fometimes flower in dancing, and as they proceed to battle. Contefts 
too, and preludes of contefts, fhould be ufed, for no other purpofe than for 
the fake of thefe things. For thefe, both in peace and war, are ufeful to 
a city and to private families. But other labours, {ports, and exercifes re- 
{pe&ing the body are not, O Megillus and Clinias, liberal. And thus that 
gymnaftic, which I faid in our former difcourfe ought to be difcufied, is 
nearly now abfolved. But, if you have any thing better than this, fpeak, and 
do not withhold it. 


* Epeus was the fon of Endymion, and brother to Pzon, who reigned in a part of Pelo- 
ponnefus. His fubje&ts were called from him Epei. He conquered in boxing at the funeral 
games in honour of Patroclus. 

a Amycus was the fon of Neptune, by Melia, and was famous for his fkiH in the management 
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Cun. It is not eafy, O gueft, omitting thefe, to have any thing better to 
fay about gymnaftic and contett. 

Guest. It follows, therefore, that we fhould fpeak about the gifts of the 
Mufes and Apollo, which we formerly thought we had fo fufficiently dif- 
cuffed, that the particulars about gymnaftic alone remained ; but now it is 
evident that there is fomething refpecting thefe which fhould be mentioned 
before every thing elfe. Of this, therefore, we will in the next place 
{peak. 

Cun. By all means. 

Guest. Hear me, therefore; for you have heard me in what has been 
already difcuffed. But at the fame time it is requifite that both the fpeaker 
and hearer fhould be cautious in mentioning that which is vehemently 
wonderful and unufual. This alfo fhould be the cafe at prefent. For lam 
now going to affert fomething which cannot be mentioned without fear; 
but at the fame time, affuming courage, I fhall not defift. 

Crin. What is this, O cueft? 

Guest. I fay, that all cities are ignorant that the ftability or mutation 
of {ports is the principal thing refpecting the promulgation of laws. For 
when it is fo ordered, that the fame perfons always ufe, and are delighted 
with, the fame fports, according to the fame, and ina fimilar manner, legal 
inftitutions are then permitted to remain eftablifhed in quiet. But when 
{ports are changed, and innovations made in them, fo that young men are 
perpetually engaged in new fports, both in the figures of their bodies and other 
apparatus ; continually form a different opinion of the becoming and unbe- 
coming in thefe particulars ; and in the higheft degree honour the inventors 
of new figures, colours, and every thing elfe of this kind ;—when this is 
the cafe, we fay, and fay with the greateft rectitude, that a greater mifchief 
cannot befall the city. For it fecretly changes the manners of the youthful 
part of the inhabitants, and caufes them to defpife that which is antient, and 
honour that which is new. But I again fay, that there is not any thing 
more detrimental to all cities than this affertion and dogma. Hear, how- 
ever, what a mighty evil I fay it is. 

Cun. Do you {peak of blaming antient inftitutions in cities ? 

Guest. Entirely fo. 

Ciin. You fhall not, therefore, find us depraved auditors of this dif- 
courfe, but as much as poffible moit benevolent. 
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Guest. It is reafonable to fuppofe that you will be fo. 

Crin. Only fpeak, therefore. 

Guest. Come then, let us hear this with greater attention, and thus 
fpeak among ourfelves. We find then, that mutation in all things, except 
fuch as are evil, is in the higheft degree pernicious at ail times in the diet 
of bodies, in the manners of fouls, and, in fhort, in every thing except, as 
I juft now faid, in things evil. So that, if any one directs his attention to 
bodies, and confiders them as accuftomed to certain kinds of food, drink, 
and labours, he will find that at firft they are difturbed by them, but after- 
wards by the long continued ufe of thefe acquire flefh, become friendly, 
accuftomed, and familiar to all this diet, and are difpofed in the beft man- 
ner with refpect to health and pleafure. He will likewife find, that if at 
any time they are forced to change any part of their approved diet, at firft 
they are difturbed by difeafe, and do not recover their health till they are 
accuitomed to the new food. The fame thing mutt be contidered as taking 
place in the thoughts of men, and the natures of fouls, For every foul 
reverences and fears to make any change in the laws in which it has been 
educated, when by a certain divine good fortune thofe laws have remained 
for a long time unmoved, fo that no one either recollects or has ever heard 
that they fubfifted otherwife than at prefent. The legiflator, therefore, 
ought to devife fome method by which this may be accomplifhed in the city. 
But I have difcovered the following method: All men, as I have faid before, 
confider the fports of youth when changed, as nothing more than mere 
fports, and are far from thinking that they are of the greateft confequence. 
Hence, they do not refift this mutation, but comply with it. Nor do they 
confider, that the children who engage in thefe new fports neceffarily become 
different men from what they would have been if their old fports had re- 
mained; but, becoming different, that they will purfue a ditterent life, 
and thus be accuttomed to different f{tudies and laws. Hence, no one fears 
that what I jut now called the greateft evil will by thete means happen 
to cities, Mutations, therefore, refpecting figures are lefs noxious. But 
frequent innovations in praifing and blaming manners are, in my opinion, 
the greateft of all evils, and the moft to be dreaded. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then? Shall we believe in our former difcourfe, in which 
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we faid that the particulars refpeĉting rhythm, and every kind of mufic, 
were imitations of the manners of better and worfe men? Or how fhall we 
fay? 

Cun. Our opinion is in no refpect different from this. 

Guest. We fay, therefore, that we fhould endeavour, by every poffible 
contrivance, that neither children in our city may defire other imitations in 
dancing and finging, nor any one may perfuade them to this innovation by 
introducing all-various pleafures. 

CLIN. You fpeak with the utmoft reétitude. 

Guest. Has any one then of us any art better calculated for this purpofe 
than that of the Egyptians ? 

Crin. What art are you {peaking of? 

Guest. That every kind of dancing and melody fhould be confecrated ; 
inftituting, in the firft place, feftivals at certain times of the year, in honour 
of the feveral Gods, the fons of Gods, and demons; and after this, the fa- 
crifices to the different divinities, together with the ode and-choirs with 
which the facrifices are to be honoured. After thefe things are eftablifhed, 
all the citizens in common fhould facrifice to the Fates, and to all the other 
Gods, and dedicate their feveral odes to each of the Gods and their attend- 
ants. But if any one introduces other hymns and choirs in honour of the 
Gods than thofe which are inftituted by law, the priefts and priefteffes, toge- 
ther with the guardians of the laws, fhall, in a holy and legitimate manner, 
repulfe him in his undertaking. And he who is repulfed, if he is not wil- 
lingly reftrained, fhall fuffer the punifhment of his impiety through the 
whole of life, from any one who is willing to inflict it. 

CLIN. Right. 

Guest. But fince we are arrived thus far in our difcourfe, we fhould be 
affeéted in a becoming manner, 

Ciin. About what are you {peaking ? 

Guest. All men, not only the old but the young, when they fee or hear 
any thing unufual, do not immediately affent to that which is dubious re- 
{pecting it, direétly, as it were, running to embrace it; but, ftanding fill, 
as if fituated in a place where three roads meet, and not very much feeing 
the right way, inquire, and do not proceed any further till they have a firm 
afflurance refpecting the road they fhould take. We tvo fhould aé ina 
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limilar manner at prefent. For, as we have now fallen upon an unufual and 
wonderful difcourfe refpe&ting laws, we ought neceffarily to make every 
poffible inquiry, and not readily decide, being fuch men as we are, on things 
of fuch great importance, or attempt to affert any thing immediately, as if 
the fubject was perfedtly clear. 

Crin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. We will, therefore, give the fubjcét time, and then firmly decide 
upon it, when it has been fufficiently confidered by us. But left we fhould 
in vain leave the order confequent to laws unfinifhed, let us proceed to the 
end of them. For, perhaps, if divinity is willing, and this difcuffion ob- 
tains its completion, what is at prefent dubious may become fufficiently 
clear. 

Cin. You fpeak moft excellently, O gueft, and we fhall do as you fay. 

Guest. We fav, then, that this wonderful thing mutt be granted,—I 
mean, that odes muft be eftablifhed for us by law ; juft as the antients, as it 
appears, proclaimed refpecting finging to the harp. So that they, perhaps, 
did not entirely diffent from what is faid by us at prefent; but in a dream, 
as it were, or roufed to a vigilant ftate, they either dreamt or prophefied 
this. Let this then be the decree refpecting it :—No one fhall dare to fing 
any thing befides the public and facred fongs, or make any alteration in the 
whole choir of the young men, or utter any thing contrary to the other 
laws. And he who complies with this decree fhall be liberated from fine ; 
but he who does not comply, as we faid juft now, fhall be punifhed by the 


guardians of the laws, and by the priefts and priefteffes. let thefe things, 
therefore be now eftablifhed for us in difcourfe. 
CLIN. Let them be eftablithed. 


Guest. But after what manner can any one fo eftablifh them by law as 
that he may not appear perfectly ridiculous? It appears to me that it will be 
the fafeit way to fafhion them firft of all in our difcourte like certain images. 
I fay, then, that one of the images is as follows: The fucrifice being per- 
formed, and the victims burnt according to law, if fome private perfon, a 
fon for inftance, or a brother, fhould approach the altars and facred rites 
blafpheming with every kind of blaiphem, uld we not fay that he ut- 
tered a forrowful and bad omen and prophecy, both to his father and the reft 
of his kindred ? 
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Crin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. This, therefore, in fhort, muft nearly take place in all our 
cities, For, when any magiftrate performs any facrifice in common, not 
one choir, but a multitude of choirs affemble on the occafion ; and ftanding 
not far from the altars, but fometimes clofe to them, they utter every kind 
of blafphemy refpecting the facred concerns, exciting the fouls of the hearers 
with words, rhythms, and the moft lamentable harmonies: and he who 
caufes the city to weep moft abundantly immediately after the facrifice is 
finithed, bears away the palm of victory. Shall we not abrogate this law? 
And if, at any time, it is neceflary that the citizens fhould hear lamentations 
of this kind, it fhould not be on certain facred, but rather on inaufpicious 
days : and then it will be proper that rather certain foreign choirs, conducted 
by hire, fhould fing on this occafion, as is the cafe at funerals, where thofe 
who are hired for the purpofe walk before the dead with a certain Caric 
Mufe *. A thing of this kind may very properly be adopted about fuch odes 
as thefe. A long robe too will be proper for funeral odes, and not crowns 
or golden ornaments. But, in fhort, every thing of a nature contrary to 
thefe fhould be employed on this occafion, that I may difmifs all further 
difcourfe about thefe particulars with the utmoft celerity. I again, there- 
fore, afk if it is agreeable to you, that this firft image fhould be eftablifhed 
for odes? 

CLıN. What kind of image? 

GuEsT. A good omen. And, indeed, the genus of the ode fhould every 
where, and in every refpe&t, be employed in prognofticating well. Or fhall 
Į not at all afk your opinion, but thus eftablith it? 

CLIN. By all means, eftablifh it: for this law will vanquifh by the una- 
nimous votes of all men. 

Guest. What then, after good omination, will be the fecond law of 
mufic? Will it not be, that prayers fhould be offered to the refpective Gods 
to whorn we facrifice ? 

Crin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the third law, I think, will be, that fince poets know that 


2 That is, fays the Greek Scholiaft, a lamentable Mufe : for the Carians appear to be of a mourn- 
ŝul difpofition, and for hire lament over the dead bodies of foreigners. 
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prayers are petitions addreffed to the Gods, they ought to be careful in the 
higheft degree, left they fhould ignorantly requeft what is evil, as if it were 
good. For I think the condition of him who prays in this manner would be 
tidiculcus. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Did we not a little before agree, that neither filver nor gold ought 
to be confidered as riches in our city ? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Of what then fhall we fay this difcourfe is the paradigm? Is it not 
of this, that not every genus of poets is fufficient to know, in the higheft de- 
gree, things good and evil? If, therefore, any poet, either in profe or verfe, 
fhall compcfe for us improper prayers, he fhall be made by the citizens to 
pray for the contrary to what he afked in his prayers, in things of the 
greateft importance: though, as we have already faid, we fhall not find 
many offences greater than this. But we fhall eftablith this as one of the 
laws and forms refpecting the Mufe. 

Cxiin. Which? Speak to us more clearly. 

Guest. That a poet fhall not compofe any thing, either beautiful or good, 
different from the legal and juft inftitutions of the city. Nor fhall he be 
permitted to fhow what he has compofed to any private perfon, before the 
judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this purpofe, have feen and 
approved it. But it has nearly been fhown by us, who thofe are whom we 
have chofen to prefide over mufic and difcipline. Shall I then, as ufual, afk 
whether this law, formula, and third image, is to be eftablithed for us? 
Or how does it appear to you? 

Cun. That it fhould be eftablifhed, undoubtedly. 

Guest. After thefe things, it will be moft proper that hymns, and enco- 
miums of the Gods, fhould be fung mingled with prayers; and after the 
Gods, in a fimilar manner, that proper prayers, with encomiums, fhould be 
offered to demons and heroes. 

Cuiin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, after this law, the following will take place without envy. 
Tt will be proper that thofe citizens who have accomplifhed beautiful and 
laborious works, pertaining either to bodies or fouls, and who have been 
obedient to the laws, fhould after their deceafe be celebrated. 
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Cxiin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But to honour thofe who are yet alive, with encomiums and 
hymns, and before, having completely run the race of life, they have arrived 
at a beautiful end, is not fafe. Let all thefe particulars be eftablifhed for 
us, common both to men and women that have been illuftrioufly good. 
But it will be proper that odes and: dancings fhould be eftablifhed in the fol- 
lowing manner :—There are many antient and beautiful poems about mufic, 
and in a fimilar manner about dancing. Out of thefe to choofe that which 
is becoming and adapted to an eftablifhed polity, cannot be the means of 
exciting envy. The electors of thefe fhall not be lefs than fifty years old. 
Thefe fhall choofe that poem out of the antient poems which appears to be 
fufficient for the purpofe. But that which is infufficient, or altogether un- 
fit, they fhall either entirely reje&, or commit to poets and muficians to be 
properly corrected, employing for this purpofe their poetical abilities. They 
{hall not apply to thefe for the gratification of defire, or for pleafures, ex- 
cept in a very few cafes; but, the will of the legiflator being made known, 
all dancing, every ode, and every choir, fhall be inftituted according to their 
determination. For every employment about a Mufe, which is conduéted 
in an orderly manner, though a {weet Mufe is not added, is ten thoufand 
times better than every diforderly purfuit of a Mufe. The pleafant, how- 
ever, is common to all the Mufes. For every one confiders that to be plea- 
fant with which he has been converfant from infancy to mature age. And 
if he has been familiar with a prudent and orderly Mufe, when he hears one 
of a contrary character, he hates, and calls it illiberal. But he who has 
been educated in familiarity with a common and fweet Mufe, calls the con- 
trary to this frigid and unpleafant. So that, as I juft now faid, neither the 
pleafant nor the unpleafant has any peculiar privilege. But the cafe is 
different with refpeét to emolument and detriment : for the one renders thole 
who are educated in it better, and the other worfe. 

Cun. It is well faid. 

Guest. Further ftill, it will be proper to feparate the fongs which are 
adapted to the women from thofe which are adapted to the men, defining 
them by a certain formula, and accommodating them to harmonies and 
rhythms. For to be diffonant from the whole of harmony, or foreign from 


rhythm, attributing to melodies nothing adapted to each of thefe, is a dire 
circumftance. 
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circumitance. It is neceflary, therefore, that the figures of thefe fhould be 
eftablithed by law, and both be properly attributed to both. But that which 
is accommodated either to men or women ought to be rendered manifeft from 
the difference of the nature of each. That which is magnificent, therefore, 
and verges to fortitude, muft be called virile : but that which more inclines 
to the ornamental and the moderate muft be delivered, both in law and in 
difcourfe, as of a more feminine nature. This, then, isthe order. In the 
next place, let us declare after what manner, by whom, and when, each of 
thefe are to be accomplifhed. But as a thipwright, when he lays down that 
which is the principle in the conftruéction of a fhip, detcribes the form of 
the keel; in like manner, I appear to myfelf to do the fame thing. For, 
while I endeavour to diftinguith the figures of lives according to the manners 
of fouls, I in reality lay down the keels of them, and very properly con- 
fider by what device, and after what manner, we may tranfport in the beft 
manner life over this fea of life. Human affairs, indeed, are not worthy 
of great attention ; vet it is neceffary that they fhould be attended to. But 
this is not an unfortunate circumftance. Since, however, we are here, if 
we can in a certain refpect accomplifh this in a convenient manner, it will, 
perhaps, be fufficient for us. But fome one may, perhaps, very properly 
inquire what it is that 1 now fay. 

CLIN. Some one may. 

Guest. I fay, then, that a thing of a ferious nature ought to be feri- 
oufly ftudied, but that this ought by no means to be the cafe with that which 
is not of a ferious nature. And that divinity, indeed, is naturally worthy 
of every bleffed ftudy, but that man, as I faid before; was fafhioned to be a 
certain fport' of divinity. This, indeed, is truly the moft excellent thing 
which he pofleffes. It is neceffary, therefore, that every man and woman, 
purfuing this mode, and engaging in the moft beautiful fports, fhould thus 
pafs through life, thinking, in a manner, entirely contrary to what they do 
at prefent. 

Crin. How? i 


1 Antient theologifts and intelle&ual philofophers were accuftomed to call the energy of divinity 
proceeding into the fenfible univerfe fport, on account of the delufive, fictitious, and ever-gliding 
nature of matter, and the forms which it contains. So that in this fenfe man, confidered as con- 
nected with body, may be faid to be the fport of divinity. 
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Guest. Now, indeed, they think that ferious purfuits ought to fubfift for 
the fake of fports. For they confider that warlike concerns, which are 
things of a ferious nature, ought to be well difpofed for the fake of peace. 
But neither does {port naturally belong to war, nor was there ever any difci- 
pline in it which deferves to be mentioned, nor is there at prefent, nor 
will be. But we fay that this is a thing of a moft ferious nature,—I mean, 
that every one ought to pafs through life, for the moft part, and in the moft 
excellent manner, in peace. What the proper manner, therefore, is of 
{porting through life, and what the {ports are which fhould be employed in 
facrifices, in finging and dancing, fo that the Gods may be rendered propi- 
tious, and enemies oppofed and vanquifhed in battle; likewife, by what 
fongs and dances both thefe may be accomplifhed ;—of all thefe particulars 
we have delivered the formulz, and, as it were, cut the paths in which we 
fhould proceed. The poet too appears to {peak well when he fays: ** You 
will conceive, O Telemachus, fome things from yourfelf, but others the 
dæmon will fuggeft to you. For Ido not think that you were born and 
nourifhed with unfavourable Gods '.”* Such too ought to be the concep- 
tions of our pupils. For they fhould think that what we have already faid 
has been fufficient!y faid; and that the dæmon and divinity will fuggeft other 
things to them refpecting facrifices and choirs, viz. what divinities they 
ought to render propitious in their fports, and when; at the fame time liv- 
ing in a natural manner, and being themfelves, for the moft part, prodigies, 
but participating certain fmall portions of truth. 

Mecit. You vilify, O gueft, in every refpect the human race. 

Guest. You fhould not wonder at this, O Megillus, but pardon me. 
For, looking to divinity, and being afte€ted with the view, I have faid that 
which I juft now faid. But let our race not be any thing defpicable (if it is 
agreeable to you), but worthy ferious attention. After thefe things the 
public buildings for gymnaftic exercifes and difciplines have been fpoken of, 
and placed in a tripartite manner in the middle of the city. The gymnafia 
too of the horfes have, in a fimilar manner, been affigned a tripartite diftri- 
bution in the fuburbs of the city, together with ample places adorned for 
the fake of the young men, that in thefe they may exercife themfelves with 
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the bow and arrow, and in other jaculations; and may be properly difci- 
plined and attended to. If, therefore, we did ‘not then fufficiently fpeak 
about thefe particulars, let us now difcourfe about them in conjundtion with 
the laws, 

Of all thefe, then, foreign mafters fhould be hired, who refiding in thefe 
ample places may teach every one that fhall come to be inftructed, the war- 
like and mufical difciplines ; not only inftructing thofe whom their parents 
wifh to be taught, and rejecting others, but, as it is faid, teaching every man 
and boy to the utmoft of their power, as being thofe who from neceffity dif- 
cipline the city rather than children, My law too afferts the fame things 
about females as about males ; and fays, that the former ought to be equally 
exercifed with the latter. Nor fhall I be afraid to fay, that both the gym- 
naftic and equeftrian difciplines are adapted to women as well as to men. 
For I am perfuaded of this through hearing antient fables. But, in fhort, 
even at prefent, I know that there are innumerable myriads of women 
about Pontus, called Sauromantides, who are ordered equally to ufe, and 
equally to be exercifed in, horfes, bows, and other arms, in common with 
the men. But befides this I reafon in the following manner about thefe 
particulars: I fay, if it is poffible that thefe things may fubfift in this man- 
ner, the cuftom of our country, which excludes women from engaging with 
all their ftrength in the fame purfuits as men, is the moft foolith of all cuf- 
toms. For thus every city is nearly rendered half inftead of double, from the 
fame effects and labours. Though, indeed, this is a wonderful error of the 
legiflator. 

Cin, So it appears. Yet, O gueft, many of the things afferted by us 
at prefent are contrary to the cuftom of a polity. 

Guest. But we ought to permit the fubject of our difcourfe to be well 
difcuffed ; and, when difcufled, it is requifite to feleét that which appears to 
be beft. 

Cun. You have fpoken very elegantly, and you have made me reprove 
myfelf for what I juft now faid, Speak, therefore, after this, whatever is 
agreeable to yourfelf. 

Guest. That is agreeable to me, O Clinias, which I faid above; that, 
if it fhould appear thefe things could not be fufficiently accomplithed, they 
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may perhaps be contradicted in difcourfe. But now, if fome one is by no 
means difpofed to admit this law, he ought to inquire after fomething elfe. 
Neverthelefs our exhortation will not ceafe.to affert that women ought in the 
higheft degree, in our city, to participate in common with the men of dif- 
cipline aud other particulars. For in a certain refpe@ it is requifite to think 
as follows on this fubjeCt. Admit that women are not to participate 
in common with men, in every thing pertaining to life, will it not be necef- 
fary that another order fhould be affigned to them ? 

Cun. It will be neceffary. 

Guest. What other order then among thofe which exift at prefent, fhall 
we affign them in preference to that of our communion? Shall we adopt 
that of the Thracians and many other nations, who ufe women for the pur- 
pofes of agriculture, and in the place of herdfmen and fhepherds, in the 
very fame manner as they ufe their flaves? Or fhall we adopt the cuftom 
of our country, and that of all our neighbouring cities? For, with us, all 
pofleffions, as they are called, are collected together into one habitation, 
and the care of provifions, fhuttles, and every thing pertaining to the ma- 
nufacture of wool, is committed to women. Or fhall we, O Megillus, 
choofe a medium between thefe, the Laconic mode? fo that virgins fhall 
engage in gymnaftic exercifes and mufic; but women, during the time of 
peace, fhall take care of the manufacture of wool, at the fame time leading 
an active, but by no means a depraved and abjeét life? And further ftill, fhall 
they beftow a certain kind of middle attention to the care of provifions and 
the education of children, but fhall not engage in war; fo that, if it thould 
be necefflary at any time to defend the city and their children, they may 
neither be able to ufe bows like certain Amazons, nor be {killed in any other 
kind of jaculation, nor yet to imitate the Goddefs with {pear and fhield, 
and make a generous refiftance for their befieged country, -fo as to be able, 
when beheld in a certain order, at leaft to terrify the enemy, ifthey can 
accomplifh nothing greater than this? But, if they live in this manner, they 
will by no means dare to imitate the Sauromantides, who will appear to thefe 
women to be men. Let him, therefore, who is willing to praife your 
legiflators for thefe things, praife them: but my opinion refpecting them 
will never alter. For a legiflator ought to be a perfe& and not a half cha- 
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ra&ter, who fuffers the female fex to be loft in luxury, and to ufe improper 
diet, but takes confummate care of the male fex, and thus nearly leaves for 
the city the half inftead of the double of a happy life. 

MEGIL. What fhall we do, O Clinias ? Shall we fuffer our zueft thus to 
cenfure the Spartans ? 

Cun. Certainly. For, fince liberty of fpeech is given to him, he muft be 
fuffered to go on, till laws have in every refpeét been fufficiently difcuffed. 

MeciL. You {peak very properly. 

GuEstT. It is, therefore, nearly my province to endeavour to difcufs what 
is fubfequent to this. 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then will be the mode of life by which neceffaries may be 
moderately procured for men? fo that arts may be left to others, but agri- 
culture committed to flaves, who may procure the firft fruits of the earth, 
fo as to be fufficient for men that live in a moderate manner; likewife, 
that eating in common may be adopted, the men being placed apart, and 
their domeitics fituated near them; alfo the female offspring, together with 
their mothers. Further ftill, that male and female governors may be placed 
over thefe public banquets, fo as to diffolve them every day, and infpect the 
behaviour of all thofe that eat in common; and who may return home after 
the governor and the reft have made libations to thofe Gods to whom that 
day or night is dedicated. To men governed in this orderly manner, will no 
neceflary work, and which is in every refpect adapted to them, be left? 
But is it neceflary that each of them fhould live after the manner of cattle, 
paying attention to nothing but growing fat? This therefore, we fay, is nei- 
ther juft nor beautiful: nor is it poffible that a man who lives in this man- 
ner can obtain that which is adapted to his nature. But to a fluggifh ani- 
mal, and which grows fat through indolence, it belongs to be torn in pieces 
by another animal who is vehemently exercifed by fortitude and labours, 
If, therefore, we inveftigate thefe things with the accuracy which we employ 
at prefent, we fhall perhaps find that they will never take place as long as 
women and children, private houfes, and every thing elie of this kind, are 
made to be private property. But thofe particulars which are fecondary to 
thefe, and have juft now been mentioned by us, if they take place, fhould 
be eftablithed in a very moderate manner. We fay then that a work remains 
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for thofe that live in this manner, which is neither the fmalleft nor the moft 
vile, but the greateft of all things which are ordained by a juft law. For, 
as he who afpires after victory, in the Pythian or Olympian games, neglects 
every other purfuit, fo his foul is filled with a double, or more than a double 
employment, who devotes himfelf in the moft proper manner to the virtue 
of the foul and body. For no other employment ought to become an impe- 
diment to a proper attention to the body, and to the difciplines and man- 
ners of the foul. But, indeed, every night and every day are fcarcely fuffi- 
cient for him who does this, to accomplith his end in a perfeét and fufficient 
manner. Since thefe things, therefore, naturally fubfift in this manner, the 
whole time of employment ought to be always orderly affigned to liberal 
men, ina continued fucceffion, from one rifing of the fun to another. The 
legiflator, indeed, will appear ungraceful, who fays many and trifling 
things about domeftic government, and among thefe about the neceflity of 
noturnal vigilance, in order that the whole city may be continually de- 
fended with accuracy. For it ought to be confidered as bafe, and not liberal, 
by all men, for any citizen to pafs the whole night in fleep, and not to be 
always the firft that is roufed and feen by all his domeftics ; whether it is 
proper to call a thing of this kind a law or an inftitute. Befides this, it 
ought to be reckoned bafe by female flaves, for the miftrefs to be roufed by 
them, inftead of being herfelf the firft to roufe the reft, viz. both male and 
female flaves, her children, and in fhort, if poffible, the whole houfe. Al 
free perfons, therefore, rifing by night, fhould perform the many neceflary 
political and ceconomic duties of their ftations; the governors, thofe pertain- 
ing to the city, and mafters and miftreffes, thofe pertaining to their families. 
For much fleep is neither naturally adapted to bodies nor to fouls, nor to the 
actions of thefe. For he who is afleep is of no more worth than that which 
is deftitute of life; but, whoever among us is careful in the higheft degree 
that he may live and be wife, will be vigilant for the greateft part of his 
time, fleeping no longer than is neceflary to the prefervation of health. But 
much of this will not be requifite for him who is familiar with good habits. 
Magiftrates, indeed, who are vigilant by night in cities, are a terror to evil 
men, whether they are enemies or citizens, but are admired and honoured by 
the juft and the wife; and are both ufeful to themfelves and the whole city. 


The night being paffed through in this manner, befides all the above-men- 
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tioned advantages, produces likewife a certain fortitude in the fouls of the 
citizens. On the dawn of day it will be proper that boys fhould go to their 
mafters. For neither cattle nor any thing elfe fhould live without a fhep- 
herd; nor boys without certain teachers, nor flaves without mafters: but 
a boy is the moft dificult to manage of all wild beafts. For, in confequence of 
the fountain of prudence in him not being yet perfeét, he becomes infidious 
and vehement, and the moft infolent of wild beafts. On this account it is 
neceffary to bind him with a multitude of chains: and as foon as he is freed 
from his nurfe and mother, he fhould be committed to the care of pedagogues, 
on account of his childifhnefs and infancy, and afterwards to preceptors, 
that, as a free-born animal, he may be inftruéted in proper difciplines. But 
if the boy is born a flave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punifh 
the child, pedagogue, and preceptor, whenever he detects them aéting impro- 
perly. But whoever is prefent on this occafion, and does not juftly punith 
the offenders, fhall in the firft place be fubje€t to the greateft reproach; and, 
in the next place, he who was chofen by the guardians of the law to prefide 
over boys, fhall take notice whether he whom we have mentioned does 
not chaftize thefe offenders, when it is fit they fhould be chaftized, or does 
not chaftize them in a proper manner. For he muft be an acute infpector, 
and one who diligently attends to the education of boys, and regulates their 
natures, always converting them to that which is legally good. But in 
what manner will the law furnifh us with fufficient inftruQion in this parti- 
cular? For this has not yet been delivered either clearly or fufficiently, but 
only in a partial manner. It is however neceffary, that to the utmoft of 
our power nothing fhould be left incomplete, but that every thing fhould be 
unfolded, that our difcourfe may be to others both an interpreter and a 
nourifher. We have, therefore, already {poken concerning the form of a 
choir of finging and dancing, which among thefe are to be chofen, cor- 
rected, and dedicated to divinity. But we have not yet {poken concerning 
profe compofitions, which of thefe, andin what manner, O moft excellent 
fuperintendant of boys, they are to be delivered to tnofe under your tuition. 
Though you have in our difcourfe the particulars which they ought to learn 
and ftudy, refpecting war. For the things, my friend, pertaining to letters 
have in the firft place been fufficiently difcuffed by the legiflator. In the 
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nature, which we faid it was neceflary to mention, together with warlike 
and ceconomical concerns. After this, the legiflator difcuffed thofe parti- 
culars refpecting the periods of divine bodies, viz. of the ftars, the fun, and 
the moon, which ought to be eftablifhed by every city. But of what parti- 
culars are we {peaking ? I anfwer, Of the order of days with refpeét to the 
periods of months, and of months with refpect to years, that feafons, facri- 
fices, and feftivals, receiving that which is accommodated to them, and 
being difpofed in a natural order, may render the city alive and vigilant, at- 
tributing proper honours to the Gods, and caufing men to be more wife 
about the worfhip of divinity, Thefe things, O friend, have thus been 
{ufficiently difcuffed for you by the legiflator. Attend, therefore, to what 
follows: We fay that all has not been faid about letters that might be faid, 
becaufe it has not yet been determined whether he who is to become a mode- 
rate citizen ought to poffefs an accurate knowledge of difcipline, or by no 
means apply to it. In a fimilar manner, too, refpecting the lyre. Boys, 
therefore, of ten years of age fhould apply to letters for nearly the fpace of 
three years. And thofe who are thirteen years old fhould beftow in like 
manner three years on the ftudy of the lyre. Nor fhall it be lawful for a 
father to keep his children to thefe ftudies for a fhorter or longer fpace of 
time, nor for a child to apply to them, whether he is a lover or a hater of 
difcipline. But he who is not obedient to the law in this refpe&, let him be 
deprived of thofe youthful honours which we fhall fhortly mention. How- 
ever, in the firft place, hear what mafters ought to teach, and youth to 
learn, during this period. They fhould labour at letters till they are able to 
read and write. But we fhould not be at all concerned that thofe who are 
not naturally quick make neither rapid nor beautiful advances in allotted 
portions of time. With refpeé to thofe monuments of the poets deftitute 
of the lyre, which are partly written in meafure, and are partly without the 
fections of rhythm, O ye beft of all guardians of the laws, what ufe will ye 
permit to be made of thofe writings, which, being deftitute of rhythm and 
harmony, are deceitful compofitions, and are left us by certain men of this 
defcription? It appears to me, that the legiflator himfelf will very much 
doubt what is to be done in this cafe. 
Cuin. What is this, O gueft, which you appear to fay, doubting with 
yourfelf? 
GUEST, 
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Guest. Your queftion is very pertinent, O Clinias. But to you, who 
fpeculate in common with me refpecting laws, it is neceffary that I fhould 
fpeak both that which appears certain, and that which appears dubious. 

Crin. What, therefore, do you now fay refpeéting thefe? And what is 
it that moves vou to {peak in this manner ? 

Guest. I will tell you. For it is by no means eafy to {peak contrary to 
what has been often faid by ten thoufand mouths. 

Cun. But what? Does it appear to you that the few and inconfiderable 
particulars which have been above mentioned by you refpecting laws, are con- 
trary to the fentiments of the multitude ? 

Guest. You have fpoken this with the greateft truth. For, as it appears 
to me, you exhort me to proceed confidently in this road, though it is ar- 
duous and odious to many, and advance through the path of laws which our 
prefent difcourfe has unfolded, without omitting any particular, And, per- 
haps, a journey of this kind will be pleafing to no lefs a multitude of a dif- 
ferent defcription ; but, if toa lefs, it will not be a worfe multitude. 

Cxiin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. I fhall not therefore defift. I fay, indeed, that we have many 
poets who have written in hexameter, and many who have written in 
trimeter " verfe; among which the intention of fome has been ferious in 
thefe compofitions, but of others jocofe. An innumerable multitude too of 
fuch as are fkilled in thefe writings have often faid, that children who are 
properly educated muft be abundantly nourifhed with thofe poetical compo- 
fitions by often hearing them read ; and, in fhort, muft be made learned by 
committing all the poets to memory. But others fay, that a {election 
fhould be made of the principal things in all the poets, and that certain 
entire fentences collected for this purpofe fhould be committed to memory, 
if any one among us is defirous of becoming a wife and good man through 
much experience and {kill in a multitude of particulars. Do you, there- 


fore, now order me to explain what is beautifully faid, and what not, among 
thefe affertions ? 


Ciin. Undoubtedly. 
Guest. Shall I, in one word, therefore fay what I think fufficient about 
all thefe? I am of opinion, indeed, that every one will allow me to fay, 
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that many things are beautifully afferted by the poets, and many things 
quite the contrary. But, if this be the cafe, I fay that polymathy is danger- 
ous to youth, 

Cun. How then, and what would you advife the guardian of the law 
todo? 

Guest. Of what are you {peaking ? 

Ciin. Of the paradigm, by looking to which the guardian of the laws 
may permit fome things to be learnt by all boys, and may forbid others. 
Speak, and do not be remifs in anfwering this queftion. 

Guest. O good Clinias, I appear in a certain re{pe& to be fortunate. 

Crin. About what? 

Guest. Becaufe I am not entirely deftitute of a paradigm. For, now 
looking to the particulars which we have difcuffed from the rifing of the 
fun to the prefent hour, but not in my ofinion without divine infhiration, it 
appears to me that they are fimilar to a certain poefy. Nor perhaps is it 
wonderful that I fhould be very much delighted, on beholding our affertions 
colleéted as it were together in one. For, of all thofe above-mentioned 
numerous fentences which I have learnt and heard, thofe which we have 
colleéted in the prefent difcourfe appear to me to be the moft moderate, 
and moft fit to be heard by youth. So that I think I cannot propofe 
a better paradigm to the guardian of the laws, and to the preceptor of 
youth, than this, that they fhould exhort the mafters to teach boys thefe 
things, together with fuch particulars as are confequent and fimilar to thefe, 
whether they are written in profe or verfe, or are fimply afferted without 
being written, but are conformable to thefe laws, and are, therefore, by 
no means to be neglected, but committed to writing. And, in the firft 
place, the teachers themfelves fhould be compelled to learn and praife 
thefe affertions: but thofe teachers muft not act in the capacity of 
teachers by whom they are not approved. And, finally, boys muft be 
committed to the care of thofe preceptors by whom thefe affertions are 
approved and praifed. And thus much concerning letters, and the matters 
of letters. 

Ciin. We do not appear to me, O gueft, to have wandered from the 
defign of our difcourfe: but whether or not we are right upon the whole, 
is perhaps difficult to determine. 

Guest. But this, O Clinias, will become more apparent (as it is proper 
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it fhould) when, as we have often faid, we arrive at the end of this difcuftion 
of laws. 

Cun. Right. 

Guest. Should we not, after having difcuffed the particulars about letters, 
{peak concerning the mafter of the harp? 

Crin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If we call to mind what has been already faid by us, we affigned 
to the mafters of the harp the province of imparting difcipline and every 
kind of inftruétion about things of this fort. 

Cun. Of what kind of things are you {peaking ? 

Guest. We faid, I think, that the Dionyfiacal fingers of fixty years of 
age ought to become remarkably acute in their perception of rhythms, and 
the compofitions of harmonies; fo that, in thofe melodies which imitate the 
paffions of the foul, they may be able to diftinguith good from bad imita- 
tions,—rejecting the latter, but finging to and enchanting the fouls of youth 
with the former, and thus inciting them through imitations to the poffeffion. 
of virtue. 

Ciin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. It is requifite, therefore, for the fake of thefe things, that both 
the harper and his pupil fhould ufe the founds of the lyre, and likewife 
for the fake of the diftinétion of the chords; rendering founds confonant 
to founds. But it fhall not be lawful to exhibit to thofe who, through the 
quicknefs of their apprehenfion, would in three years experience the utility 
of mufic, the different founds, and variety of the lyre; the chords them- 
felves producing certain melodies, and others being produced by the poet 
who compofes the melody, fo as to conne& the denfe with the rare, the- 
fwift with the flow, the acute with the grave, and the confonant with the 
diffonant, and in a fimilar manner harmonizing to the founds of the lyre 
all the varieties of rhythms. For contraries when confufed with each other 
are difficult to be learnt. But it is proper that youth fhould be taught 
with the greateft poffible facility. For the neceflary difciplines which they 
muft acquire are neither {mall nor few. However, our difcourfe as it 
advances in conjunétion with time will fhow what thefe are. And fuch 
are the particulars refpeéting mufic, which muft be attended to by the 
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which ought to be taught by the mafters of choirs, we have already dif- 
cuffed. Thefe we faid ought to be confecrated in feftivals, in an accom- 
modated manner, fo as that they may be advantageous to the city, in con- 
junction with profperous pleafure. 

Cin. Thete things too have been delivered by you, conformable to truth. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is chofen as governor refpecting the Mufe, 
muft attend to thefe particulars in conjunétion with benevolent fortune. 
But, as we have delivered what remained to be difcuffed refpe@ting mufic, we 
fhall do the fame refpecting dancing, and the whole of gymnaftic pertaining 
to the body. For it is neceflary that both boys and girls fhould learn to 
dance, and to be exercifed. Is it not? 

Crin. Certainly. 

Guest. Dancing-matters therefore muft be chofen for boys, and dancing- 
miftreffes for girls, that they may not be unaptly exercifed in this art. 

Cun. Be it fo. 

Guest. Again, we call that man who engages in a variety of employ- 
ments, the curator of youth, and who, fince he attends to both mufic and 
gymnaftic, cannot have much Jeifure. 

Cuiin. How is it poffible that, being advanced in years, he can attend to 
fo many things? 

Guest. Eafily, my friend. For the law has permitted, and will permit 
him to choofe, as his affociates in thefe employments, fuch men and women 
among the citizens as he pleafes. But he knows who ought to be chofen, 
and will defire to choofe worthy affociates, as prudently knowing and reve- 
rencing the magnitude of government, and being well convinced that all our 
affairs will fail profperoufly over the fea of life when youth are properly 
educated. But, when this is not the cafe, the confequence neither deferves 
to be mentioned, nor fhall we mention it, as in the higheft degree venerating 
the lovers of prophets in a new city. Much, therefore, has been faid by us 
refpeting dancing and all gymnaftic motions. For we confider as gym- 
naftic, all corporeal exercifes in war, fuch as that of the bow, and every 
kind of hurling, likewife with the fhield, and all the battles with arms ; 
together with tadtic evolutions, the conducting of armies, the pofitions of 
camps, and fuch particulars as pertain to equeftrian difciplines. For it 
is proper that there fhould be common teachers of all thefe, procured by 
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hire for this purpofe by the city, and that both boys and girls, men and 
women, fhould be their difciples, that they may be {killed in all thefe par- 
ticularse And girls indeed fhould apply themfelves to every kind of dancing 
aud fighting in armour ; but women to military evolutions, and the taking 
up and laying down of arms, if on no other account, yet that, if at any time 
there fhould be occafion for all the men leaving the city to march to battle, 
the women may be able fufficiently to defend the children and the reft of 
the city. Or, on the contrary, that they may take up arms for the city, if 
it fhould be attacked by foreign enemies, with a certain mighty itrength 
and violence, whether they are Greeks or Barbarians; this being an event 
that may eafily happen. For it is certainly a great fault in a polity, to 
educate women in fo fhameful a manner as to be inferior even to birds, 
who fight for their offspring with the ftrongeft of favage animals, are willing 
to die, and expofe themfelves to every danger in their defence. But women, 
according to the prefent mode of education, in time of danger immediately 
run to facred places, and fill all the altars and temples, and thus give rite 
to an opinion that man is naturally the moft timid of all animals. 

Cun. By Jupiter, O gueft, this is both difgraceful and detrimental to a 
city. 
` Guest. We will, therefore, eftablith this as a law, that women fhall not 
neglect warlike concerns, but that all the citizens, both male and female, 
thail pay attention to them. 

Cun. I agree with you that it fhould be fo. 

Guest. With refpeét to wreftling, therefore, we have faid fome things, 
but we have not difcuffed that which I fhould call the greateft thing, nor is 
it eafy to difcufs it without uniting gefticulation to the difcufion. This, there- 
fore, we fhall then determine when our difcourfe, following things, indicates 
fomething clear about other particulars of which we have {poken, and fhows 
that fuch a wreftling is, in reality, of all motions moft allied to.contention 
in battle: and, befides this, that fuch wreftling ought to be ftudied for the 
fake of war, but not war for fuch wreftling. 

Cun. This affertion of yours is beautiful. 

Guest. Thus much, therefore, may fuffice at prefent concerning wreft- 
ling. But with refpect to every other motion of the body, the greateft part 
of which may be properly denominated a certain dancing, it muft be divided 
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into two fpecies; one of which imitates that which is venerable in more 
beautiful bodies, but the other, that which is depraved in bafer bodies. And 
again, of each of thefe there are two fpecies. For, of the worthy motion, 
one kind takes place when beautiful bodies and brave fouls are entangled in 
war and violent Jabours: but the other, in the profperous condition of the 
temperate foul in moderate pleafures. And he who calls a dancing of this 
kind pacific, denominates it according to nature. But of thefe, the dan- 
cing in battle, which is different from the pacific, may be properly called 
Pyrrhic; which imitates the avoiding of all blows and hurlings by declina- 
tions, every kind of yielding, leaping on high, and dropping on the ground ; 
and likewife attempts to imitate the motions contrary to thefe, tending to 
efficacious figures, in the hurling of bows and fpears, and in all kinds of 
blows. But the rectitude and proper tone both of good bodies and fouls 
takes place for the moft part when an imitation is employed which is advan- 
tageous to the members of the body. This, therefore, fhould be admitted as 
proper, but the contrary to this, as improper. This alfo fhould be confi- 
dered in the pacific dancing of every one, viz. whether, engaging in beautiful 
dancing, according to nature, he conduéts héméelf in the choirs ina manner 
conformable to thofe who are fubfervient to good laws. In the firit place, 
therefore, it is neceffary to diftinguifh the ambiguous from the unambiguous 
dancing. What then is this, and how is each to be diftinguifhed? The am- 
biguous dancing is Bacchic, and belongs to thofe that follow the Bacchuses, 
viz. the Nymphs, Pans, Silenuses, and Satyrs, who, as they fay, imitate 
thofe that are intoxicated with wine, and perform purifying and certain 
myftic ceremonies. The whole of this kind of dancing cannot eafily be de- 
fined, either as pacific, or adapted to war; nor, in fhort, is it eafy to fay 
what is the intention of it. But it appears to me that it may with the 
greateft rectitude be diftinguifhed as follows: We muft place the military 
dancing feparate from that which is pacific, and affert that this kind of dan- 
cing is not adapted to war. Leaving it, therefore, thus fituated, let us re- 
turn to the military and pacific dancing, which may be praifed as indubitably 
ours. But that kind of the pacific Mufe which fubfifts in an opinion of a 
pro{perous condition, and which honours the Gods and the fons of the 
Gods, in dancing, may receive a twofold divifion. For one kind is adopted 
when we have efcaped certain labours and dangers, and have obtained good : 
an 
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and this contains greater pleafures. But the other kind fubfifts when the 
goods which we before poffefled continue to be fafe, and become increafed ; 
in which cafe the pleafures are of a milder nature. But in things of this kind 
every man, with refpect to the motions of the body, is moved in a greater 
degree when the pleafures are greater, but in a lefs degree when they are 
lefs. And he who is more modeft, and more exercifed in fortitude, is moved 
in a lefs degree. But he who is timid, and unexercifed in temperance, fuf- 
tains greater and more vehement mutations of motion. And, in fhort, 
every one that emits a found, whether in finging or in fpeaking, is not en- 
tirely able to accomplifh this with a quiet body. On this account the imita- 
tions of words by- figures of the body produced the whole of the art of 
dancing. Some of us, therefore, in all thefe move elegantly, but others in- 
elegantly. And as many of the antient names ought to be praifed by us as 
pofited well, and according to nature; in like manner, it is proper to believe 
that he, whoever he was, rightly and mufically denominated the dancings of 
profperous men, who condué& themfelves moderately with refpe@ to plea- 
fures; and that, affigning all of them a name according to reafon, he de- 
nominated them modulations. Likewife, that he eftablifhed two kinds of 
beautiful dancing; calling the military dancing Pyrrhic, and the pacific 
modulation, giving to each a becoming and adapted name. Thefe things, 
indeed, the legiflator ought to explain by reprefentations: but the guar- 
dian of the laws ought to inveftigate dancing; when he has difcovered it, 
unite it with the reft of mufic; and in all feftivals diftribute that which is 
adapted to each of the facrifices; fo confecrating every thing in order, that 
no innovation may be made either in dancing or finging, but that, both the 
city and citizens perfevering as much as poffible after the {ame manner in 
the fame pleafures, they may live well and happily. And thus we have de- 
termined what the particulars refpe€ting the choirs of beautiful bodies and 
generous fouls ought to be. But it is neceffary to contemplate and know 
the motions of bafe bodies and thoughts, and thofe motions which are 
converfant with the defamations of laughter, in words, finging, dancing, 
and the reviling imitations of all thefe. For it is not poffible that ferious` 
things can be learnt without fuch as are ridiculous, or contraries without all 
contraries, if any one is defirous of becoming prudent. But it is impoflible 
to do both, if we wifh to participate even a {mall portion of virtue. Thete 
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thingsy however, ought to be learnt, left through ignorance we fhould either 
do or fay fomething ridiculous, which is at all times unbecoming. Servants, 
therefore, and hired ftrangers, fhould be appointed to imitate things of this 
kind: but no free perfon fhould ever ftudy, or be feen learning them, nei- 
ther woman nor man; but fome novelty of imitation about them fhould al- 
ways prefent itfelf to the view. And thus let the fports pertaining to 
laughter, which we all denominate comedy, be eftablithed both in difcourfe 
and law. But if any of the tragic poets, who, as they fay, write about 
things of a ferious nature, fhould thus interrogate us:—O guefts, will you 
allow us, or not, to come to your city and region, and prefent you with our 
poefy’ or how are you determined to aé about things of this kind? what 
an{fwer, then, fhall we give to thefe divine men about thefe particulars? 
For it appears to me that we fhould reply as follows: O moft excellent of 
{trangers, we ourfelves are, to the utmoft of our power, poets of the moft 
beautiful and beft tragedy. For the whole of our polity is an imitation of 
the moft beautiful and moft excellent life, which we fay is, in reality, the 
moft true tragedy *. You, therefore, are poets, and we alfo are poets of 
the fame defcription, being your competitors and antagonifts in the moit 
beautiful drama, which, as we hope, true law alone is naturally capable of 
effecting. But do not think that we fhalleafily fuffer you to fix your fcenes 
in the market-place, and, introducing players of elegant utterance, who fpeak 
louder than we do, to difcourfe to our children, wives, and the vulgar, about 
things for the moft part different from thofe which they have heard from 
us. For we ourfelves, and the whole city, would be nearly perfeĉtly infane, 
if we fhould permit you to do what we have juft now mentioned, before the 
magiftrates have feen what you have compofed, and have judged whether 
it is fit or not to be fpoken before the people. Now, therefore, O boys, 
offspring of foft Mufes, we fhall, in the frft place, fhow your odes, together 
with ours, to the governors; and if the things faid by you fhall appear to be 
the fame, or better than thofe which are faid by us, we will give the choir to 
you: but if this fhould not be the cafe, we fhall never, O friends, be able to 
give you the choir. Let thefe particulars, therefore, be inftituted by law 


2 For he who leads the moft excellent life will, like another Ulyffes, purify his foul from the 
dominion of the paffions, thofe baneful fuitors, whofe aim is to dethrone reafon and debauch phi- 
lofophy. He who deftroys thefe fecret foes may be juftly faid to perform the moft true tragedy. 
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refpecting every choir, together with the difcipline and manners of choirs, 
thofe pertaining to flaves being feparated from thofe pertaining to matters, 
if it is agreeable to yous 

Cxurn. How is it poffible it fhould not be fo? 

Guest. Three difciplines, however, {till remain for the freeborn. One 
of thefe is computation, and the particulars refpecting numbers. But the 
fecond is that which meafures length, breadth, and depth. And the third is 
that which contemplates the circuit of the ftars, and the order in which they 
are naturally formed to move with relation to each other. With refpe& to 
all thefe-particulars, it is not proper that the multitude fhould labour in ob- 
taining an accurate knowledge of them, but a certain few, of whom we 
fhall {peak when we arrive at the end of our difcuffion. But it is fhameful 
for the multitude not to know fuch particulars among thefe as are neceflary, 
and which, in a certain refpe&t, are afferted with the greateft reétitude. 
However, it is neither eafy, nor altogether poflible, to inveftigate all things 
accurately: but whatever is neceflary among them muft not be rejected. 
Indeed, it appears that he who firft {poke proverbially refpecting divinity, 
looking to thefe things, faid, that God was never at any time feen contend- 
ing with neceffity; which I think muft be underftood of fuch neceffities as 
are divine. For, if this was afferted of human neceffities, to which the 
multitude looking fpeak in this manner, it would be by far the moft fupid 
of all affertions. 

Criin. What are thofe neceffities of difciplines, O gueft, which are not 
human, but divine ? 

Guest. It appears to me that they are thofe, which he who does not 
practife, nor in any refpe& learn, will never become either a God, a dæmon, 
or a hero among men, fo as to be able to be a confummately diligent cu- 
rator of mankind. But he will be very far from becoming a divine man 
who is neither able to know one, nor two, nor three, nor,. in. fhort,. the 
even and the odd, nor in any refpect knows how to number, nor is capable 
of numbering night and day, but is unfkilled in the revolutions of the moon, 
the fun, and the other ftars. He, therefore, who is of opinion that all thefe 
are difciplines not neceflary for one who is about to know the moft beautiful 
difciplines, will think in a very ftupid manner. But what the nature is of 
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each of thefe, how many they are, and when they are to be learnt; like- 
wife, what that is which is to be learnt with fome other, and what without 
others, together with al] the mixture of thefe,—thefe are the things which 
ought in the firft place to be learnt; and, with thefe difciplines as leaders, a 
tranfition is to be made to other things, For, thus neceffity fubfifts natu- 
rally, which we fay no divinity oppofes at prefent, nor ever will oppofe. 

Cin. What you affert at prefent, O gueft, appears to be truly aflerted, 
and according to nature. 

Guest. So it is, O Clinias: but it is difficult to eftablifh laws refpecting 
thefe things, when previoufly difpofed in this manner, If, therefore, it is 
agreeable to you, we will eftablifh laws concerning them in a more accurate 
manner at fome other time. 

Cun. You appear to me, O gueft, to be afraid of our ignorance in things 
of this kind; and, indeed, not improperly. However, endeavour to {peak, 
and do not conceal any thing on this account. 

Guest. I fear, indeed, what you now fay: but I am much more afraid 
of thofe who have, indeed, touched upon thefe difciplines, but in a depraved 
manner. For, the being ignorant of all things is by no means a circum- 
{tance vehemently dire, nor vet the greateft evil; but much {kill and great 
erudition, when improperly employed, are much more pernicious. 

Cuin. True. 

Guest. Freeborn men, therefore, ought to learn thofe things which a 
great multitude of boys in Egypt learn, together with their letters. For, in 
the firft place, with the Egyptians the art of reckoning is fo inartificially 
devifed for children, that they learn it in {port, and with pleafure. For a 
diftribution is made of apples and crowns to many, and at the fame time 
to a few, the fame numbers being adapted for the purpofe. The fitting to- 
gether too of the pugilifts and wreftlers, and the alternate and confequent 
order of their conjunétion, are determined by numbers. Likewife, when 
they play, mingling together veffels of gold, brafs, and filver, and other 
things of this kind, or diftributing them feparate, they adapt, as I faid be- 
fore, to their fports the ufe of neceflary numbers; and thus render their 
pupils fit to conduét armies, to fix camps, and become good ceconomitts ; 
and, in fhort, to be more ufeful and vigilant than other men. In the next 
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place, fince a certain ridiculous and bafe ignorance refpecting the meafures 
of length, breadth, and depth, is naturally inherent in all men, they take 
care to liberate them from this. 

Cxin. Of what kind of ignorance are you now {peaking ? 

Guest. O friend Clinias! I formerly heard, but after a long time began 
to wonder at, the manner in which we are affected about thefe things; and 
it appears to me, that it is not human, but rather the paffion of certain 
fwine and cattle. I therefore not only blufh for myfelf, but for all the 
Greeks. 

CLIN. About what? Inform us, O gueft, what it is you mean. 

Guest. I will tell you. Or, rather, I will point it out to you interrogat- 
ing. And do you anfwer me a trifling queftion. Do you know what 
length is? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

Guesr. And what breadth is ? 

Cin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do you know that thefe are two things, and that the third 
of thefe is depth? 

Cun. How is it poffible that I fhould not? 

Guest. Does it not, therefore, appear to you that all thefe may be mea- 
fured by each other ? 

Crin. It does. 

Guest. I mean length by length, and breadth by breadth; and that, in a 
fimilar manner, depth is naturally capable of being meafured by depth. 

Cun. Very much fo. 

Guest. But, if fome among thefe can neither do this vehemently, nor 
remifsly, but fome are able, and others not‘, and yet you think it can be 
effected by all, in what manner are you circumftanced with refpeét to thefe? 

Cun. Badly, it is evident. 

Guest. But again, do not all the Greeks, after a manner, think that 
length, breadth, and depth, can be mutually meafured by each other ? 
> Crin. Entirely fo. 
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Guest. But if this is by no means poffible, and yet all the Greeks, as I 
have faid, think that it is poffibie, is it not fit, that, being afhamed of all 
them, we fhould thus addrefs them: O beft of the Greeks, this is one of 
the things which we faid it was bafe not to know; but is it not in every 
refpeé& beautiful to know things neceflary to be known? 

Crin. How is it poffible it fhould be otherwife ? 

Guest. And further ftill, there are other things allied to thefe, in which 
many errors are produced in us, the fifters of the above-mentioned errors. 

Crin. What are thefe? 

Gusst. The reafon why fome things are commenfurate and others in- 
commenfurate with each other. For it is neceffary that thefe things fhould 
be known, or that he thould be in every refpect depraved who is ignorant 
of them. In thefe things, therefore, we fhould always be mutually engaged. 
For this aged game will be much more pleafant, and more worthy of a free- 
born man, than that of chefs, 

Cun. Perhaps fo. It appears, therefore, that the game of chefs, and 
thefe difciplines, are very different from each other. 

Guest. Thete things, then, I fay, O Clinias, ought to be learnt by youth. 
For they are neither noxious nor difficult: and when they are learnt in con- 
jundtion with fport, they will be advantageous, but never detrimental to the 
city. But, ifany one fays otherwife, let us hear him. 

Cin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. lf, then, it fhould appear that thefe things are fo, it is evident 
that we fhould embrace them ; but if it fhould appear that they are not fo, 
that we fhould reject them. 

Crin. Evidently io. Ought not, therefore, O gueft, thefe to be now 
eftablifhed by us as ediy difciplines, that the particulars pertaining to 
Jaws may not be difcufled by us in vain? 

Guest. Let them, indeed, be eftablifhed, but as pledges from another 
polity, which may be diffolved if they fhould in no refpeét pleafe us who 
eftablifh them, or you for whom they are eftablifhed. 

Ciin. The condition you propofe is juft. But, confider after this the 
difcipline of the ftars, whether this being chofen for youth pleafes us, or the 
contrary. 

CLIN, 
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Cin. Only fpeak. 

Guest. A great prodigy takes place in thefe, and which can by no means 
be endured. 

Crin. What is this? 

Guest. We fay that the greateft God, and the whole world, ought not 
to be inveftigated, and that the caufes of things ought not to be diligently 
and anxioufly explored; becaufe a condu& of this kind is not holy. It ap- 
pears, however, that the very contrary to this is proper. 

Cin. How do you fay? 

Guest. What I have faid is a paradox, and fome one may think it is nut 
adapted to old men : but when any one is of opinion that a difcipline is beau- 
tiful, true, and advantageous to a city, and likewife in every refpedt friendly 
to divinity, itis perfectly impoffible he fhould not niention it. 

Cun. You fpeak probably. But fhall we find a thing of this kind about 
the difcipline of the ftars? 

Guest. O good man, all we Greeks, as I may fay, conceive falfely of 
THOSE MIGHTY DIVINITIES THE SUN AND MOON, 

Cun. Of what kind of falfehood are you fpeaking? 

Guest. We fay that the fun and moon never move in the fame path, and 
that this is likewife the cafe with certain other ftars which move together 
with thefe, and therefore we denominate them planets. 

Cin. By Jupiter, O gueft, what you fay is true. For, in the courfe of 
my life, I have often feen the morning and the evening ftar, and certain other 
ftars, by no means moving in the fame track, but entirely wandering. But 
we all know that the fun and moon perpetually wander. 

Guest. Thefe are the things, therefore, O Megillus and Clinias, which 
we fay our citizens and boys ought to learn re{peéting the celeftial Gods, fo 
far as this, that they may not blafpheme in fpeaking of them, but may cele- 
brate them in a proper manner, by pioufly facrificing and praying to their 
divinities. 

Crin. This indeed is right, if in the firft place it is poffible to learn that 
which you fpeak of; and in the next place, if we fhould not at prefent 
{peak properly about thefe particulars, yet we thall when we are inftru&ãed 
in them, This being admitted, I grant that a thing of this kind fhould be 
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thus far learnt. Do you, therefore, endeavour to evince that thefe things 
are fo, and we will follow you as your difciples. 

Guest. It is not eafy to learn what I fay, nor is it again in every refpe& 
difficult, nor does it require a great length of time. As a proof of this, I 
myfelf have heard thefe things, neither recently nor formerly, and yet Iam 
able to render them manifeft in a fhort time; though, if they were difficult, 
I who am aged fhould not be able to explain them to vou, who are likewife 
aged. 

Cxrin, True. But what is this difcipline which you call admirable, which 
you fay itis fit youth fhould learn, but we are ignorant of? Endeavour to 
{peak about it with the utmoft perfpicuity. 

Guest. I will endeavour, The dogma then, O beft of men, refpedting 
the fun and moon and the other ftars, that they have at any time wandered, 
is not right; but the very contrary of this is true. For each of them per- 
petually paffes through, in a circle, one and the fame path, and not many 
paths; though they appear to pafs through many. But that which is 
{wifteft in them is not rightly conceived to be floweft, nor contrarily the 
contrary. And thefe things, indeed, naturally fubfift inthis manner; but 
we are of opinion that they fubfift otherwife, If then, beholding in the 
Olympic games the courfe of horfes or of men that run the longeft race, we 
fhould call the fwifteft the floweft, and the floweft the fwifteft, and, mak- 
ing our encomiums, fhould celebrate the vanquifhed as the victor, I do not 
think that we fhould adapt our encomiums properly, nor in a manner agree- 
able to the racers. But now, when we err in the fame manner refpecting 
the Gods, fhall we not think that, as fuch a condué in the inftance juft 
alleged is ridiculous and not right, this is likewife true in the prefent cafe? 

Cuin. It is ridiculous indeed. 

Guest. We are not, therefore, acceptable to divinity, when in hymning 
the Gods we celebrate them falfely. 

Cin. Moft true, if thefe things are fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, we can fhow that they are fo, all thefe particulars 
as faras to this are to be learnt; but, if we cannot fhow it, they muft be 
difmiffled. Let thefe things then be thus determined. 


Crin. By all means. 
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Guest. It is proper, therefore, now to fay, that the legal inftitutions 
refpecting the difciplines of erudition have obtained their confummation. 
But it is requifite to conceive in a fimilar manner refpecting hunting, aud 
every thing elfe of this kind, For it appears that the office of a legiflator 
is fomething more than that of merely eftablifhing laws, and that he. ought 
to make i of that medium which naturally fubfifts between admionition 
and the laws, and which has often occurred to us in the courfe of our dif- 
cuffion, and efpecially when we {poke concerning the education of children. 
For we faid there were many things pertaining to this which could not be 
eftablifhed by law, and that it was folly to attempt it: but laws being thus 
written, and the whole of a polity eftablifhed, that is not the perfe& praife 
of a citizen excelling in virtue, which fays that he fubmits to the laws in 
the beft manner, and is perfuaded by them in the higheft degree; but the 
praife is more perfect which afferts that he is one who leads a pure life, in 
confequence of being obedient to the writings of the legiflator, in which he 
eftablifhes, praifes, and blames laws. For this is the moft proper praife of a 
citizen. And the legiflator, in reality, ought not only to write laws, but 
fhould fubjoin to them what appears to him to be beautiful and not beauti- 
ful. The citizen too, that has arrived at the fummit of virtue, fhould no 
lefs obferve thefe, than thofe particulars which are punifhable by the laws. 
But we will adduce for this purpofe, as a witnefs, the fubject of our prefent 
difcuffion ; for it will render our intention more manifeft. For hunting is 
a thing of a great extent, and which is now nearly comprehended in one 
name. For there is much hunting of aquatic, much of aérial, and ftill 
more of terreftrial animals, not only of wild beafts but of men; and, of 
this laft, one kind refpeéts war, and another friendfhip ; and the one is lau- 
dable, but the other blameable. The thefts too of robbers and camps are 
huntings. The legiflator, therefore, who eftablifhes laws about hunting, 
can neither leave thefe unnoticed, nor impofe fines and menacing laws on 
each, in a certain order. What then is to be done refpecting things of this 
kind? The legiflator ought to praife and blame what is laudable and blame- 
able in hunting, with a view to the labours and ftudies of youth. And 
young men, when they hear, fhould be obedient to him, and fhould not 
luffer either pleafure or labour to prevent them from ating contrary to the 
directions of the legiflator. But they fhould rather honour what is faid and 
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enjoined with praife, than what is eftablifhed with threatenings and fines. 
Thefe things being premifed, the praife and blame of hunting will follow 
in a becoming manner. For that hunting is to be praifed which improves 
the fouls of young men, but that which has a contrary tendency is to be 
blamed. Let us therefore difcufs what follows, calling as follows upon 
young inen through prayer: O friends, may never any defire or love of ma- 
rine fifhing, or of fifhing with a hook, feize you; nor, in fhort, of labour- 
ing to catch any aquatic animals with a bow net, either by day or by 
night! May you likewife be void of all inclination to piracy, by which you 
would become unjuft and atrocious hunters of men on the fea! And may you 
never-in the leaft defire to commit theft in the region and city to which you 
belong, or to hunt birds, which, though a fafcinating, is not a very liberal 
purfuit! The hunting, therefore, of pedeftrial animals alone remains for 
our athlete. But, of this, that kind which is performed by fleeping in turns, 
and is called nocturnal, as it belongs to fluggifh men, is not worthy of praife. 
Nor yet that which during a remiffion of labours vanquifhes the fierce ftrength 
of wild beafts by nets and {nares, and not by patient endurance. That 
hunting, therefore, of wild beafts alone remains as the beft of all, which is 
accomplifhed by horfes, dogs, and corporeal ftrength and {kill. For thofe 
that are anxious to obtain divine fortitude will vanquifh favage animals by 
hunting them in the courfe, and with wounds, darts, and their own hands. 
And thus much may fuffice refpecting the praife and blame of all thefe par- 
ticulars. However, let the law be this: No one fhall impede thefe truly 
facred hunters from hunting wherever they pleafe. But no one fhall fuffer 
any perfon to engage in no¢turnal hunting with nets and dogs, Fowling 
fhall be permitted in uncultivated places and in mountains; but any one 
who may happen to be prefent fhall forbid it in cultivated and facred places. 
A fifherman fhall not be fuffered to hunt, either in ports or facred rivers, 
inarfhes, or pools; but in other places he may be permitted to hunt fo 
long as he does not ufe a mixture of juices. Now, therefore, it is proper 
to fay, that the legal inftitutions refpecting difcipline have obtained their 
completion. 
Cin. You fpeak well, 
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Ir now follows that we fhould legally eftablith feftivals, in conjunétion 
with the Delphic oracles, and fhow what are the facrifices, and: who the di- 
vinities to whom it will be better for the city to facrifice. But when and 
what number of facrifices fhould be performed, it is perhaps nearly our 
bufinefs to eftablith by law. 

Crın. Perhaps fo, as to the number. 

Guest. Let us therefore firft {peak as to the number. I fhould eftablith 
then three hundred and fixty-five ; fo that fome one of the magiftrates may 
always facrifice to fome God or dæmon for the city, and for their poffeffions. 
But, the interpreters being aflembled together with the priefts, priefteffes, 
prophets, and guardians of the laws, all thefe fhall ordain fuch particulars 
as were neceflarily omitted by the legiflator. For it is requifite that thefe 
fhould take notice of things omitted. For the law indeed fays that there 
fhould be twelve feftivals to the twelve, Gods, from whom each tribe is de- 
nominated, and that the citizens fhould perform facred rites to each of thefe 
monthly, together with choirs, mufical contefts, and gymnaftic exerciles, 
in fech a manner as is properly adapted both to the Gods themfelves and 
the feveral feafons. Female feftivals too muft be orderly difpofed in fuch a 
manner, that it may appear which fhould be celebrated with, and which 
without men. Further ftill, the feftivals of the terreftrial, and fuch as are 
denominated celeftial Gods, together with the attendants on thefe, muft not 
be mingled with each other, but muft be feparated in the twelfth month, 
which is facred to Pluto, that they may be legitimately celebrated. Fora 
God of this kind muft not be indignantly treated, but honoured by warlike 
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men, as always being the beft of divinities to the race of men. For the 
communion between, is not better than the folution of foul and body, as I afirm, 
Speaking ferioufly. Befides, it is requifite that thofe who intend to diftinguifh 
thefe things fufficiently, fhould think that this our city is fuch with refpe& 
to vacation of time, and the pofleffion of things neceffary, as no other city is 
found to be at prefent. ° But it is requifite that it fhould live well in the 
fame manner as an individual of the human fpecies. To thofe however 
that live happily, this muft neceffarily be prefent the firft of all things,—I 
mean, that they neither injure others, nor are injured by others. But, of 
thefe, the former is not very difficult; but the latter is difficult in the 
extreme, and cannot be perfeGly acquired otherwife than by becoming 
perfe&tly good’, The fame thing alfo takes place in a city. For, when it 
is good, its life is pacific; but, w hes depraved, it ts infefted with external 
4nd internal war. But, this being nearly the cafe, cities fhould not exercile 
themfelves in war during the time of war, but in a life of peace. It is 
neceflary, therefore, fist a city endued with intelle& fhould every month 
exercife itfelf in war, for not lefs than the fpace of one day, but more 
frequently as it may feem fit to the magiftrates, and this without fearing 
either heat or cold; and that the magiftrates, together with women and 
boys, fhould be exercifed in it, that every inhabitant of the city may be pre- 
pared when it fhall appear to the governors proper to lead forth all the 
people. For this purpofe, too, certain beautiful games are to be devifed, 
together with facrifices, that certain feftive battles may take place, per- 
{picuoufly imitating in the higheft degree the contentions of war. It is 
likewife neceflary that the rewards of valour fhould be diftributed to each 
of thefe ; and that the victors fhould be praifed, and the vanquifhed blamed, 
in a degree correfponding to the manner in which they have conduéted 
themfelves in the contefts, and through the whole of life. However, let not 
every one be a poet of things of this kind. But in the firft place let him be 
a poet who is not lefs than fifty years of age ; and in the next place who not 
only fufficiently pofleffes the poetic mufe, but who has accomplifhed fomething 
beautiful and illuftrious. The poems, therefore, of good and honourable 
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men in the city, and who have performed illuftrious actions, fhould be fung, 
though they may not be naturally mufical. But let the judgment of thefe 
be given to the inftru&tors of youth, and to the other guardians of the laws. 
Thefe fhall attribute this honour to worthy men, that they alone fhall be 
allowed freedom of {peech in the Mufes ; but they fhall not grant this liberty 
to others. No one, therefore, fhall dare to fing a Mufe which is not ap- 
proved by the guardians of the laws, though it fhould be fweeter than the 
hymns of Vhamyris and Orpheus: but fuch facred poems fhall be fung as 
have been examined and approved, and are dedicated to the Gods; together 
with the poems of worthy men, in which certain perfons are praifed or 
blamed, and which are judged to do this with moderation. The fame things 
ought in a fimilar manner to take place, both among men and women, rc- 
{pe&ting war, and poetic liberty of fpeech. But it is requifite that the le- 
giflator fhould thus reafon with himfelf: In properly arranging the whole 
city, what citizens fhall I educate? Ought they not to be the athlete of 
the greateft contefts, who have ten thoufand antagonifts? Entirely, fome 
one {peaking with propriety may fay. But what? If we fhould educate pu- 
gilifts, or pancratiafts, or others of this kind, fhall we lead them forth to 
the conteft before they have contended with any one? Or, if we were pu- 
gilifts, fhould we not have learned to fight, and laboured in it, many days 
prior to the conteft, imitating all fuch particulars as we fhould adopt ina real 
conteft when we contend for victory? And fhould we not, as approaching 
in the neareft manner poffible to a fimilitude of real contention, inftead of 
thongs, gird ourfelves with the ceftus, that we may be able fufficiently both 
to give wounds and with premeditation avoid them? And if it fhould happen 
that there are none with whom we can contend, fhould we not, without 
dreading the laughter of the foolifh, dare to fufpend an inanimate image, and 
exercife ourfelves againft it? And if we were in want both of animate and 
inanimate adverfaries, fhould we not venture to contend even with our own 
fhadows? Or, would any one fay that this particular motion of the hand 
was devifed for any other purpofe? 

Cuin. For nearly no other purpofe, O gueft, than that which you have 
juft now mentioned. 

Guest. What then? Will the warlike part of the city dare to engage 
in the greateft of contefts, worfe prepared than combatants of this kind? I 
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mean, when they are to fight for life for their children, poffeffions, and 
the whole of the city. Will not, therefore, the legiflator be afraid left 
thefe mutual gymnaftic exercifes fhould appear to certain perfons ridiculous? 
And will he not eftablith by law, that military concerns fhould be engaged 
in every day in an inferior degree, without arms, exciting to this purpofe 
the choirs, and the whole of gymnattic exercife? Will he not likewife 
order, that both greater and lefler gymnaftic exercifes fhould be performed 
every month at leaft, that each may contend in taking poffeffion of places, 
or acting on the defenfive in every part of the city; truly imitating every 
thing pertaining to war, and fighting with balls and with darts, which ap- 
proach as near as poffible to true and dangerous darts? And this, that the 
{portive contefts of the citizens with each other may not be entirely deftitute 
of fear, but may excite terror, and thus, after a manner, evince who is mag- 
nanimous, and who is not? For, thus he may be able in a proper manner 
to honour fome, and difgrace others, and render the whole city through the 
whole of life ufeful for true contention. But, if any one fhould happen to 
die in thefe contefts through involuntary flaughter, let it be eftablifhed that 
the homicide, when he has made an expiation according to law, fhall be 
confidered in future as pure. For the legiflator ought to think that, in the 
place of a few who may happen to die, others again will fucceed not worfe 
than the flain: but that fear becoming, as it were, extin@ in all thefe, he 
will no longer be able to diftinguifh the better from the worfe ; which is, in 
no {mall degree, a greater evil to the city than the involuntary deftruction 
of a few individuals. 

Cin. We agree with you, O gueft, that thefe things ought to be legally 
eftablifhed, and attended to by all the city. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, all of us know the reafon, why in cities at 
prefent there is fearcely any fuch choir and conteft, or, at leaft, in a very 
{mall degree? Shall we fay that this happens through the ignorance of the 
multitude and of the legiflators ? 

Ciin. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. By no means, O bleffed Clinias! But it is proper to fay that 
there are two caules of this, and thofe very fufficient. 

Cin. What are they? 


Guest. One is, that, through the love of riches every thing elfe being at 
all 
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all times negleéted, the foul of every citizen is incapable of applying to 
any thing but the daily accumulation of wealth. Hence every one with 
the greateft alacrity learns and exercifes himfelf in that difcipline or ftudy 
which leads to this, but ridicules other things. It is proper therefore to 
fay, that this is one reafon why citizens are unwilling to engage ferioufly 
in this, or any other beautiful and excellent purfuit; but, through an infa- 
tiable defire of filver and gold, every man willingly embraces every art and 
artifice, both the more beautiful and the more bafe, that he may become 
rich, ats both in a holy and unholy manner, and is not indignant at any 
kind of conduét, however bafe, by which he may be able like a wild beaft 
to eat and drink abundantly, and enjoy venereal pleafures to fatiety. 

Crin. Right. 

Guest. This, therefore, I affign as one reafon why cities are prevented 
from being fufficiently exercifed in any thing elfe beautiful, and in war- 
like particulars: but thofe that are naturally modeft have their attention 
direéted to merchandize, navigation, and fervile offices; and thofe that are 
naturally brave, to theft, houfe-breaking, facrilege, warlike ftratagems, and 
tyranny. Thefe indeed are naturally well difpofed, but become unfortunate 
through this pernicious cuftom. 

Crin. How do vou fay? 

Guest. Why fhould I not call thofe in every refpect unfortunate, who are 
compelled by hunger through the whole of life to torment their own foul ? 

Cun. This, therefore, is one reafon. But what do you affign, O gueft, 
as the fecond reafon? 

Guest. You have very properly admonifhed me. 

Cun. One reafon, as you fay, is the infatiable defire of riches, in the ac- 
cumulation of which all men are fo bufily engaged, that they have not 
leifure to attend in a proper manner to warlike concerns. Let it be fo. 
But inform us what is the fecond reafon. 

Guest. Do | appear to you to have dwelt too long upon the firft reaton, 
through an incapacity of affigning the fecond ? 

Crin. You do not. But you appear to us to TEPENE through hatred 
a cuftom of this kind more than is becoming. 

GuEsT. You accufe me, O guetts, ina mofi proper manners You fhall 
therefore hear what is confequent to this. 
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Cuirn. Only fpeak. 

Guest. I fay, therefore, that thofe polities which we have often men- 
tioned in the preceding part of our difcourfe are the caufes of this, viz. a 
democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. For no one of thefe is a polity, but all of 
them may with the greateft re@titude be called feditions; becaufe in thefe 
the willing never rule over the willing, but over the unwilling, and this 
always with a certain violence, And as in thefe the governor fears the 
governed, he never at any time fuffers men to become voluntarily good, rich, 
ftrong, brave, or altogether warlike. ‘Thefe rwo reafons are nearly the caufes 
of all things in cities, but particularly of thofe which we have enumerated. 
But the polity to which we are now giving laws avoids both thefe. For it 
poffeffes the greateft leifure; its inhabitants are free, and I think will from 
thefe laws be lovers of money in the fmalleft degree. So that it feems pro- 
bable, and may reafonably be concluded, that fuch an eftablifhment of a 
polity alone of all that exift at prefent can bring to perfection that warlike 
difcipline, aud warlike {port, which we have already rightly difcuffed. 

Cun. It is well faid. 

Guest. Does it not follow, therefore, that we fhould now {peak concern- 
ing all gymnaftic contefts; fo that fuch of them as are conducive to war 
may be ftudied, and the rewards of victory affigned them; but fuch as are 
not, may be difimiffed? But it is better to relate from the beginning what 
thefe are, and eftablifh them by law. And, in the firft place, fhould we 
not eftablifh the particulars pertaining to the courfe, and to {wiftneds ? 

Ciin. We fhould eftablith them, 

Guest. The celerity of the body, therefore, is univerfally the moft war- 
like of all things; one kind being of the feet, and the other of the hands ; 
that of the feet confifting in flying and purfuing ; but that of the hands being 
indigent of ftrength and vigour in fighting and wreftling. 

Cun, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But neither of them without arms pofleffes the greateft utility. 

Ciin. For how fhould they? 

Guest. The crier, therefore, muft firt announce to us the race of the 
ftadium in the contefts, as at prefent: but he who runs the ftadium muf 
enter armed. For we do not place rewards for one that contends unarmed. 


In the firft place, therefore, he that runs the ftadium muft enter armed. In 
the 
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the {fecond place, he that runs the twofold courfe, viz. from the barriers to 
the goal, and from the goal to the barriers. In the third place, the eque- 
{trian racer. In the fourth place, he who runs twenty-four ftadia. And, 
in the fifth place, he who is lighter armed, whom we fhall order to run for 
the {pace of fixty ftadia to a certain temple of Mars. Afterwards we thall 
enjoin another, who is heavier armed, to run a fhorter and {fmoother {pace 
of ground. And again, another who is an archer, and has all the apparatus 
belonging to archery, fhall, contending, proceed through mountains and all- 
various places, for a hundred ftadia, to the temple of Apollo and Diana. 
Having eftablithed the conteft, therefore, we muft wait for thete tiil they are 
rive, and be{tow on the feveral viétors the rewards of victory. 

Cin. Right. 

Guest. Thefe contefts we muft conceive to have a tripartite divifion: 
one of boys; another of beardlefs youths; and a third of men. And for 
the beardlefs youths we fhall eftablith two out of three parts of the courte : but 
for boys the halves of thefe, who fhall contend with archers and armed men. 
With refpect to females, for naked girls not yet fit for marriage, we fhall 
eftablith the ftadium, the twofold courte, the equeftrian courfe, and the long 
courfe, or that of four-and-twenty ftadia. But thofe that are thirteen 
years of age fhall not, prior to their marriage, contend in the courfe longer 
than their twentieth, nor fhorter than the eighteenth year of their age. At 
the fame time care muft be taken that their clothing is adapted for the 
purpofe, And thus much concerning the contefts of men and women in 
the courfe. As to the particulars refpedting ftrength, inftead of wreftling, 
and fuch things as are adopted at prefent, fuch as are more difficult muft 
be inftituted. And one fhould contend with one, two with two, and fo on, 
as far as to ten with ten. But the things which the victor ought neither to 
fuffer nor do, and the number of thefe, muft be legally eftablifhed by thote 
that are fkilled in the contefts of arms; in the fame manner as, in wreftling, 
thofe that prefide over this exercife determine what is beautifully performed 
in wreftling, or the contrary. Let the fame things too be legally eftablifhed 
re{pecting women till they are married. But it is requifite that the whole of 
the peltaftic ' fhould be oppofed to the pancratian conteft ; and that thofe who 
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engage in this conteft fhould ufe bows, half-mooned fhields, darts, and the 
hurling of ftones both from the hand and flings. Laws too fhall be efta- 
blithed refpeéting thefe particulars, by which the rewards of victory fhall be 
given to thofe that behave well in thefe contefts. After thefe things, it is 
requifite we fhould eftablith laws refpe€ting equeftrian contefts. But we 
have not much occafion for horfes in Crete; fo that the Cretans muft ne- 
ceffarily pay lefs attention to the rearing of horfes, and contefts with them. 
For no one of you is in any refpe& a curator of chariots, or ambitious of 
acquiring renown through them. So that it would be foolith to eftablith 
contefts of this kind. We muft, however, eftablifh an equeftrian {port with 
fingle horfes, with colts that have not yet fhed their teeth, with thofe that 
are fituated between thefe, and with thofe that have attained the perfeétion 
of their nature, according to the condition of the country. Let, therefore, 
contention and defire of vidtory with thefe be according to law; and let a 
common judgment of ail thefe contefts, and of thofe that contend with 
arms, be attributed to the governors of tribes, and the mafters of horfes. 
But it will not be proper to give laws to the unarmed, neither in gymnattic 
exercifes nor in thefe contefts. However, he who hurls an arrow or a 
dart on horfeback is not ufelefs for Crete. So that let there be ftrife and 
contention with thefe for the fake of fport. But it is not fit to force women 
by law to engage in this conteft. However, if nature is not averfe to girls. 
or virgins contending in this manner, in confequence of stheir former dif- 
ciplines and habits, it may be admitted. And thus much may fuffice for 
gymnaftic conteft and difcipline, whether it is fuch as takes place in contefts, 
or fuch as we daily engage in under proper mafters. We have likewife, in 
a fimilar manner, difcuffed the greater part of mufic. But the particulars 
refpecting rhapfodifts, and thofe that follow thefe, together with thofe con- 
tefts of choirs which muft neceffarily take place in feftivals, days, months 
and years being affigned to the Gods and their attendants,—how all thefe 
are to be difpofed, and whether they are to be inftituted for three or for five 
years, muft be referred to the conceptions imparted by the Gods refpecting 
their order. Then ało it is proper that the contefts of mufic fhould alter- 
nately take place, according as the athlete, the inftructor of youth, and the 
guardians of the laws, affembling together for this purpofe, fhall determine. 
For thefe hall order when, and with whom, the fevera] contefts in all 
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dancing and finging affemblies fhall take place. But of what kind each of 
thefe ought to be, both with refpeét to the odes and harmonies mingled 
with rhythms and dancing, has been often faid by the firft legiflator ; con- 
formably to which, fucceeding legiflators fhould eftablith contefts in fuch a 
manner that they may be properly adapted to the feveral facrifices and ftated 
times ; and fhould ordain facred feftivals for the city. With refpeé to thefe, 
therefore, and other fuch particulars, it is not difficult to know what legiti- 
mate order they fhould be allotted; nor would the transferring of them ke 
greatly advantageous or detrimental tothe city. There are, however, fome 
particulars of no fmall confequence, which it is fo difficult to eftablith, that 
divinity alone is equal to the tafk; but now they require fome bold man 
who, honouring in the higheft degree liberty of fpeech, will declare what 
appears to be beft for a city and citizens, and will eftablith it in fuch a man- 
ner, as to introduce into the corrupted fouls of the citizens that which is 
becoming and confequent to the whole polity. He will, likewife, affert 
things contrary to their moft ardent defires; and this without any human 

affiftance, and fingly following reafon alone. 

Crin. What is it you now fay, O gueft? for I do not underftand you. 

Guest. It is likely. But I will endeavour to {peak to you in a yet clearer 
manner. For, when my difcourfe led me to difcipline, I faw the youth of 
both fexes affociating in a benevolent manner with each other. But I was 
alarmed, as it was reafonable to fuppofe I fhould, when I confidered who 
would ufe a city in which young men and women are delicately educated, 
and never engage in thofe vehement and fordid labours which in the highett 
degree extinguith petulance, but through the whole of life are at leifure for 
facrifices, feftivals, and choirs. How, therefore, in this city will they ab- 
ftain from thofe defires which hurl many of both fexes into the extremity of 
danger, fo that thofe things may be forbidden by law which reafon orders us 
to abftain from? Indeed, it is not wonderful if the laws which were above 
eftablifhed vanquith a multitude of defires. For the law which forbids the 
poffeffion of riches in an immoderate degree, contributes not a little to the 
acquifition of temperance: and the whole of difcipline pofleffes laws accom- 
modated to this purpofe. And, befides this, the eye of the governors is com- 
pelled not to look elfewhere, but always to obferve youth. Thefe things, 
therefore, 
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therefore, poffefs meafure with refpe& to fuch other defires as are human. 
But the unnatural connexion with boys and girls, with women as if they 
were men, and with men as if they were women, whence innumerable 
evils arife both to individuals of the human fpecies and to whole cities, 
how can any one prevent? And what medicine can be found by which the 
danger in each of thefe may be avoided? This is by no means eafy, O 
Clinias. For, in other things, and thefe not a few, all Crete and Lace- 
dæmon will afford us no fmall affiftance in eftablifhing laws foreign from 
the manners of the multitude; but, with refpeét to amatory affairs, they 
will entirely oppofe us. For, if any one, following nature, fhould eftablith 
the law which exifted prior to the times of Laius ‘, and fhould affert it was 
proper not to have connexion with men and boys as if they were females, 
adducing as a witnefs the nature of wild beafts, and fhowing that, among 
thefe, males are not connected with males, becaufe this is unnatural, per- 
haps he would ufe a probable reafon, but he would by no means accord with 
our cities. In addition to this, likewife, he would not agree with them in 
that particular which we have faid ought always to be obferved by a legif- 
lator. For he ought always to obferve among legal inititutions, what con- 
tributes to virtue, and what does not contribute. Thus, for inftance, he 
fhould confider whether what we have juft now afferted would, when le- 
gally eftablifhed, be beautiful, or at leaft not bafe, and how far it would 
contribute to the acquifition of virtue. Whether, when it takes place, it 
will produce the habit of fortitude in the foul of him who is perfuaded, or 
a fpecies of temperance in the foul of him who perfuades? Or fhall we fay 
that no one will be perfuaded of thefe things, but rather of every thing con- 
trary tothem? For every one will blame the effeminacy of him who yields 
to pleafures, and is incapable of endurance. But will not every one repro- 
bate the fimilitude of the image in him who imitates the female fex? What 
man, therefore,' will legally eftablith fuch a thing as this? Scarcely no one 
who has true law in his mind. How, therefore, do we fay it is true, that 
the nature of friendfhip, defire, and the love which we have fpoken of, muft 
be neceffarily beheld by him who would properly confider thefe things? For, 


s A fon of Labdacus, and king of Thebese He was the father of CEdipus, by whom he was flain. 
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fince they are two, and there is another third fpecies arifing from both, and 
which is comprehended in one name, the greateft doubt and darknefs are 


produced. 

Crin. How? 

Guest. We call a friend one who is fimilar to the fimilar according to 
virtue, and equal to the equal. We likewife denominate him a friend who 
is indigent of a rich man, though he is contrary to him in genus. But, 
when each of thefe friendfhips becomes vehement, we call it love. 

Cun. Right. 

Guest. The friendthip, therefore, which arifes from contraries is dire 
and ruftic, and is not often mutual: but that which arifes from fimilars is 
mild and mutual through life. But as to that which is mixed from thefe, 
in the firft place, it is not eafy to learn what his wifh may be who poffeffes 
this third love: and, in the next place, being drawn by both to that which 
is contrary, he himfelf is doubtful what he fhould do; the one exhorting 
him to ufe the flower of his age, and the other diffuading him from it. For, 
he who is a lover of body, and hungers after its flower, as if it were ripe 
fruit, endeavours to be fatiated with it, and confers no honour on the man- 
ners of the foul of his beloved. But he who poffeffes a carelefs defire of 
body, and rather beholds than loves it with his foul, fuch an one, fince he is 
a lover of foul in a becoming manner, confiders the fatiety of body, with 
refpect to body, as difgraceful ; but, reverencing and cultivating temperance, 
fortitude, magnificence, and prudence, he always withes to live chaftely with 
a chafte lover. But the love which is mixed from both thete is the love 
which we juft now difcuffed, as ranking in the third place. Since, there- 
fore, there are three kinds of love, ought the law to forbid all of them, and 
prevent them from fubfifting in us? Or, is it not manifett we fhould be 
willing that the love which is of virtue, and which defires that youth may 
arrive at the fummit of excellence, fhould fubfift in the city; but that, if 
poffible, we fhould expel the other two? Or how thall we fay, O triend 
Megillus? 

Mecit. You have fpoken, O gueft, about thefe particulars in a manner 
perfectly beautiful. 

Guest. I was right in my conjecture, O friend, that you would accord 
with me in fentiment. But it is not proper that I fhould inquire what your 
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law conceives about things of this kind, but that I fhould receive what you 
admit ; and, after this, that I fhould endeavour to perfuade Clinias to be of 
our opinion. Let, however, that which you have granted me be admitted, 
and Jet us now diligently difcufs the laws, 

Mecit. You fpeak with the utmoft re&titude. 

Guest. I poffefs an art at prefent relative to the eftablifhment of this law, 
which is partly eafy, and partly in every refpe&t difficult. 

Mesir. How do you fay? 

Guest. We know even at prefent many men, who, though they a& 
illegally, yet in a becoming manner and diligently abftain frem a connec- 
tion with beautiful perfons, and this not involuntarily, but for the moft part 
willingly. 

Mecixt. When does this take place ? 

Guest. When any one has a beautiful brother or fifter. The fame law 
too, though unwritten, fufficiently defends a fon or a daughter, and pre- 
vents their parents from having any connection with them, either openly or 
fecretly. Indeed, it prevents the vulgar from even defiring a conne@ion, of 
this kind. 

MEcIL. True. 

Guest. A {mall word, therefore, extinguifhes all fuch pleafures. 

MeciL. What word is that? 

Guest. That which fays thefe things are by no means holy, but that they 
are odious to divinity, and the moft tafe of all bafe things. But does not 
this take place, becaufe the contrary to this is never aflerted, but each of us 
from our childhood hears the fame things faid both jacofely and ferioufly; 
and often in tragedies, when a Thyeftes " or Œdipus is introduced, or a 
certain Macareus *, who being fecretly connected with their fifters, but de- 
tected, immediately fuffered death, asthe punifhment of their offence? 

Mescit. This is faid with the greateft rectitude. For rumour pofleffes a 
certain wonderful power; fince no one attempts even to breathe in a man- 
ner contrary to law. 

Guest. That which we juft now faid, therefore, was right; that it was 


t? A fon of Pelops and Hippodamia, and grandfon of Tantalus. He debauched /Erope, the wife 
of his brother /Egeus. 
* A fon of Æolus, who debauched his fiter Canace, and had a fon by her. 
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eafy for a legiflator, who wifhed to enflave fome one of thofe defires which 
in a remarkable degree enflave men, to know in what manner this mut be 
accomplifhed. For, if this rumour becomes confecrated among flaves and 
the free-born, men and women, and the whole city, it will caufe this law 
to be moft firm and ftable. 

Mecit. Entirely fo. But how can it be brought to pafs that all men fhall 
willingly fpeak in this manner? 

Guest. Your queftion is a very proper one. For this is what I faid, that 
I had an art relative to this law, by which men might be induced to ufe co- 
pulation according to nature, and in order to produce offspring. Let them, 
therefore, abftain from connection with males, and not defignedly cut off 
the race of men, nor diffeminate in rocks and ftones, where the prolific na- 
ture of that which is fown can never take root. Let them, likewife, ab- 
{tain from every feminine field in which the feed is unwilling to germinate. 
This law, if it was eftablifhed, and poffeffed the fame authority in other things 
as in the conneétion of parents, would produce innumerable benefits. For, 
in the firft place, it would be eftablifhed according to nature. And, in the next 
place, it would reftrain men from amatory fury and madnefs, from all adul- 
teries, and the immoderate ufe of meats and drinks. It would likewife caufe 
men to be familiar and friendly with their wives; and many other benefits 
would arife if this law was diligently obferved by every one. But, perhaps, 
fome very young man, and who is full of feed, on hearing that this law is 
to be eftablifhed, will immediately revile us, as framing laws which are 
foolifh, and impoffible to be obferved, and will fill every place with his voci- 
ferations. It was in confequence of looking to this, that I faid I poffeffed a 
certain art, which was partly eafy and partly difficult, by which this law might 
be firmly eftablifhed. For it is eafy to underftand that this is poffible, and in 
what manner it is poffible. For we have faid that, when this legal inftitu- 
tion is fufficiently confecrated, it will fubdue every foul, and entirely caufe 
them, through fear, to be obedient to the eftublifhed laws. But at prefent 
it appears to be impoffible that it fhould ever take place: juft as the infti- 
tution of eating in common is confidered as a thing impofflible to be perpe- 
tually obferved by a whole city; yet it is adopted by you, though it appears 
impoffible to perfuade women to this, nor does it feem to be naturally 
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adapted to your cities. Hence, through the ftrength of this belief, I faid 
that both thefe could not without great difficulty be legally eftablifhed. 

MeciL. And you was right in faying fo. 

Guest. Are you, therefore, willing that I fhould endeavour to mention 
to you a thing endued with a certain perfuafive power, and which is not be- 
yond human ability to accomplith ? 

Crin. Undoubtedly, we are willing. 

Guest. Will, therefore, any one more eafily abftain from venereal con- 
cerns, and be willing to obferve in a moderate manner, and not like the 
vulgar, the order impofed on him, when his body is in a good condition, or 
when it is badly affected? 

Crin. Doubtlefs, when his body is in a good condition. 

Guest. Have we not, therefore, heard of the Tarentine Iccus, who, for 
the fake of Olympic and other contefts which he applied himfelf to, through 
a defire of victory and art, and in conjunétion with temperance and forti- 
tude, never had any conneétion either with a woman or boy during the 
whole time of his exercife? The fame thing too is reported of Cryffon, 
Aftyllus *, Diopompus, and many others; though their fouls were much 
worfe difciplined than thofe of your and my fellow citizens, O Clinias, and 
their bodies much more luxurious. 

Crin. You give a true account of what the antients fay refpecting the 
conduct of thefe athletz. 

Guest. What then? Could they for the fake of victory in wreftling, in 
the courfe, and fuch like things, have the courage to abftain from that 
affair which is called bleffed by the multitude; and hall our youth be inca- 
pable of a fimilar continence, for the fake of a far more excellent victory, 
which we fing to them from their very childhood, as a thing moft beautiful, 
in fables, in profe and in verfe, and charm them into a periuafion of this, 
as itis fit we fhould? 

Crin. What victory are you {peaking of? 

Guest. Of the victory over pleafure,—that, being continent in this, they 
may live happily: for, if they are vanquifhed by pleafure, the very contrary 


* Aftyllus is mentioned by Paufanias as a victor in the Olympic repeated courfe. See vol. ii. 
of my tranflation, p. 119. 
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will take place. Befides this, will not the dread left it fhould be a thing 
by no means holy, enable them to fubdue thofe things which others woric 
than themfelves tubdue ? 

Cuin. It is probable it will. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we have arrived thus far about this law, and 
have fallen into doubt through the depravity of many, we now fay with 
confidence, that our citizens ought not to be worfe than birds, and many 
wild beafts: for many herds of thefe live a fingle, pure, and incorrupt lite 
till the time of procreating offspring; and when thev arrive at this age, the 
male benevolently uniting with the female, and the female with the male, 
they live for the remainder of their time in a holy and juft manner, firmly 
abiding in the firft compacts of friendfhip. But it is requifite that our 
citizens fhould be better than wild beafts. If, therefore, they are corrupted 
by other Greeks, and the greater part of Barbarians, and are incapable of 
ref{training themfelves when they fee and hear that the Venus which is 
called inordinate is capable of accomplifhing in them that which is greateft,— 
in this cafe, it is requitite that the guardians of the laws, becoming legiflators, 
fhould devile for them a fecond law. 

Ciin. What law would you advife fhould be eftablithed for them, if they 
reject the prefent ? 

Gugst. Evidently that which follows this, O Clinias. 

Crin. What law do vou mean? 

Guest. That they fhould efpecially caufe the ftrength of pleafures to be 
unexercifed, altering the courfe of its infufion and aliment through labours 
of thebody. But this will take place if the ufe of venereal pleafures is not 
attended with impudence. For, thefe being more rarely ufed through fhame, 
the miftrefs of them will poffefs a more imbecil dominion. Cuitom, there- 
fore, and an unwritten law, fhould privately perfuade them to a@ in this 
manner, and diffuade them from a contrary mode of condu@ as bale. For 
thus, in the, fecond place, we fhall preferve the becoming; and one race of 
men comprehending three genera, will compel thofe of a depraved nature, 
and who, we have confeffed, are their inferiors, not to a@ in an ilezal 
manner. 

Crn. What three genera are thefe? 

Guest. Thofe that venerate divinity, the lovers of honour, and thofe that 
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do not defire corporeal beauty, but are lovers of the beautiful manners of the 
foul. And thefe things, perhaps, which are now aflerted by us, are like prayers 
in a fable. But they wiil by far fubfift in the moft excellent manner, if 
they fhould be adopted by all cities. Perhaps, too, if divinity pleafes, we 
may by force accomplifh one of the two in amatory affairs: either that no 
one fhall dare to touch anv free and well-born woman befides his wife, 
or have any connection with concubines, or diffeminate contrary to nature 
in the barren foil of males: or elfe we muft entirely take away con- 
nection with males; and if any one has conneétion with other women 
than thofe which came to his houfe in conjun@ion with the Gods, and 
facred marriages, whether fuch women are bought, or acquired by any 
other means,—fuch an one, unlefs he is concealed from all men and women, 
may perhaps with propriety be deprived by law of all the honours in the 
city, as being one who is truly a foreigner. This law, whether it is proper 
to call it fimple or twofold, fhould be eftablifhed refpeéting all venereal and 
amatory concerns, which are tranfaéted by us with each other through fuch- 
like defires, and this both in a proper and improper manner. 

Mecix. I very much approve, O gueft, of this law: but let Clinias here 
inform us what is his opinion retpecting thefe things. 

Cun. I fhalldo fo, O Megillus, when it appears to me that a proper 
opportunity prefents itfelf for this purpofe: but let us now permit our gueft 
to proceed forward in his difcuffion of laws. 

MesiL. Right. 

Guest. But we have now proceeded fo far, that we are nearly arrived 
at the eftablifhment of eating in common; which in other places we have 
faid it is difficult to eftablifh, but no one will fuppofe but that it ought to be 
adopted in Crete. After what manner, however, muit it be eftablifhed ? 
Shall we fay as here, or as in Lacedemon? or is there a third mode better 
than both thefe? It appears to me to be difficult to difcover this third 
mode, and that when found it will not be productive of any great good. 
For what we have now inftituted appears to have been accomplifhed in 
an elegant manner. After this, it follows that we fhould {peak refpedting 
the apparatus of food, and fhow in what manner it fhould be procured for 
our citizens. Food then in other cities is all-various, and procured from 


many places, but efpecially from two places. For food is obtained for the 
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greateft part of the Greeks from the earth and fea; but to our citizens 
from the earth alone. This, therefore, will be eafy for the legiflator, For 
much lefs than half of the laws will be fufficient ; and thefe will be more 
adapted to free-born men. For the legiflator of this city will have nothing 
to do with naval and mercantile affairs, or with inn-keepers, publicans, 
victualling-houfes, miners, borrowing money, ufury, and ten thoufand other 
things of this kind. But he will only have to give laws to hufbandmen, 
fhepherds, the curators of bees, and the guardians and fuperintendants of 
things of this kind: and his principal bufinefs as a legiflator will confift in 
attending to marriages, the procreation, education, and difcipline of children, 
and the eftablifhment of magiftrates in the city. It is, therefore, now 
neceflary that we fhould direét our attention to nutriment, and to thofe 
who by their own labour procure it. Let the laws, therefore, called geor- 
gic be firft eftablifhed. And let this be the firft law of Jupiter Termi- 
nalis*: No one fhall move the boundaries of land, neither that of a neigh- 
bouring fellow-citizeu, nor of a neighbouring ftranger, if he fhould poffefs the 
extremities of the land; but he fhould confider that the faying,‘This is to move 
things immoveable’, is true. And every one fhould rather wifh to move a 
mighty rock, than a boundary, or {mall ftone, which terminates friendfhip 
and hatred by an oath. For Omophylus’ Jupiter is a witnefs of the one, 
and Hofpitable Jupiter of the other; and thete divinities are roufed in con- 
junction with the moft hoftile battles. He, too, who is obedient to the law 
fhall be free from condemnation: but he who defpifes it fhall be obnoxious 
to a twofold punifhment; one, and that the firft, from the Gods; but the 
fecond from the law. For the law fays that no one fhall voluntarily move 
the boundaries of his neighbour’s land. But of him who does move them, 
any one that is willing mav inform the hufbandmen, who thall lead him to 
the court of judgment. Here he fhall be condemned by the judges to make 
reftitution, as one who diftributes land privately and by force, and {hall be 
otherwife punifhed in fuch manner as the judges fhall determine. Bur, in the 
next place, many and {mall injuries of neighbours, when often taking place, 
produce great enmities, and render vicinity difficult and vehemently bitter. 
On this account a neighbour ought to be extremely cautious of injuring his 


1 i. e. Jupiter the guardian of bounds. 2 i. e. Jupiter the guardian of a tribe or kindred. 
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neighbour, both in other things, and in every thing pertaining to agricul- 
ture. For to do an injury is by no means difficult, but is in the power of 
every man; but to profit is not in the power of every one. But he who, 
paffing beyond his own boundaries, cuitivates his neighbour's land, thall 
make a reftitution, and, {uttering the punifhment of his impudence and il- 
liberality, fhall pay the injured perion the double of his lois. OF all fuch 
like particulars, hufbandmen thould be the judges and cenfors. And of fuch 
as are greater, as I have faid before, the whole order of the twelfth part ; 
but of the lefler, thofe that prefide over the guardians of thefe. And if any 
one diftributes cattle, the hufbandmen, confidering the injury, thall judge 
and condemn accordingly. Likewife, if any one ufurps a {warm of bees be- 
longing to another, alluring the bees by the found of brafs, and thus rendering 
them familiar to him, he fhall make a reftitution to the injured perfon. And if 
any one fets fire to certain materials, without paying any attention to his neigh- 
bour’s property, he fhall pay that fine which the magiftrates think fit to im- 
pofe. In like manner, he who in planting does not leave the meafure of his 
neighbour’s land, fhall be punifhed in fuch a manner as would be faid to be 
iufficient by many legiflators ; whofe laws we ought to ufe, and not think that 
the many and trifling particulars which are inftituted by any catual legiflator 
are to be adopted by a greater moderator of a city. For antient and beau- 
tiful laws refpeéting water are eftablifthed for hufbandmen, which yet do not 
deferve to be recited. But he who wifhes to deduce water to his own place, 
fhould fo deduce it from common fountains as not to cut off the apparent 
fountain of any private perfon. He may likewife be permitted to conduct 
the water where he pleafes, except through houfes, or certain temples, or 
fepulchres, at the fame time being cautious not to do any damage, except 
what may arife from the derivation of the ftream. But if the natural dry- 
nefs of the ground in certain places thould be incapable of retaining the 
waters from Jupiter, and there fhould be a defeét of neceffary drink, any 
one may dig in his own ground till he comes to chalky earth. And if in 
this depth he meets with no water, he may draw as much from his neigh- 
bours as his neceflities require. But if there fhould be a icarcity of water 
with his neighbours, the quantity that fhould be daily ufed muft be de- 
termined by the præfećts of the land. However, if the waters from Jupiter 
zbound, and thofe that inhabit or cultivate the lower places reftrain the flux 
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of the water, fo as to injure thofe in the higher grounds ; or, on the contrary, 
if the inhabitants of the higher places, inconfiderately permitting the waters 
to flow, injure the inhabitants of the lower grounds, and difagreement arifes 
between the two refpeéting this particular,—then, in the city, the city tur- 
veyor, but, in the country, he who prefides over the land, fhall order what 
each ought to do in this cafe. But he who is not obedient to this order fhall 
fuffer the punifiiment of his envy and morofenefs, and fhall give the injured 
perfon the double of his lofs. A participation cf the fruits of autumn 
fhould be made bv all men as follows :—The God of autumn imparts to us 
two gracious gifts; one Dionvfiacal, which does not require to be concealed; 
but another, to which concealment is natural. Let this law then be efta- 
blithed refpeéting autumnal fruits. Whoever taftes of the ruftic fruit of 
grapes, or of figs, before. the time of vintage, which concurs with Arcturus, 
fhall be fined fifty drachms facred to Bacchus, if he has gathered thefe fruits 
from his own land; but if from that of his neighbour’s, a mina; and if 
from other lands, two parts of a mina. Grapes and figs, which we deno- 
minate generous, may be gathered by any one, after what manner and when 
he pleafes, if they are his own; but not when they belong to another, unlefs 
he obtains leave of the poffeffor; and this in conformity to the law which 
fays that no one fhall move that which he has not depofited, and that he 
who does. fo fhall be fined. But if a flave, not complying with the orders 
of his mafter, gathers fruits of this kind, he fhall receive as many lafhes 
with a whip as the number of the grapes and figs which he gathered. When 
a native has bought any generous autumnal fruits, he may eat them if he 
pleafes; but if a ftranger as he paffes along defires to eat thefe autumnal 
fruits, whether he is alone or with one companion, he may eat them as 
hofpitable property: but the law forbids ftrangers from eating thole fruits 
which are called ruftic. If any one ignorantly gathers thefe, or if they are 
gathered by a flave, the flave fhall be punifhed with ftripes; but the free per- 
fon fhall be difmiffed with an admonition that he may gather other au- 
tumnal fruits, but that thofe from which raifins, wine, and dry figs are made, 
are not fit to be gathered. With refpect to pears, apples, pomegranates, 
and all fuch fruits, let it not be confidered as bafe to gather them fecretly. 
But if any one who is lefs than thirty years of age is detected gathering 
them, let him be chaftifed, but without wounds; and let not the free-bora 
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man fuffer any punifhment for infli€ting this chaftifement. Let it likewiíe 
be lawful for a ftranger to partake of thefe fruits in the fame manner as of 
generous autumnal fruits. If any perfon more advanced in years taftes of 
thefe, but does not take them away, let him, in the fame manner as a 
ftranger, be permitted to partake of all thefe: but if he is not obedient to 
the law, let him be confidered as one who does not contend for virtue s—if 
any one gives information of this to the judges of thefe particulars. Again, 
water is the moft nutritive of every thing pertaining to gardens, but it is 
eafily corrupted. For neither the earth, the fun, nor the air, which toge- 
ther with water nourifh things germinating from the earth, can be eafily 
corrupted either by medicaments, turnings afide, or thefts: but all fuch 
things as thefe are able to take place re{pecting the nature of water; and on 
this account it requires the affiftance of law. Let this, then, be the law re- 
fpecting it: If any one voluntarily corrupts water belonging to another 
perfon by medicaments, or ditches, or thefts, whether fuch water is fontal 
or colleéted, he fhall be taken before the ediles; and, if conviéted, he fhall 
be punifhed adequately to his offence. With refpe& to the conveyance of all 
feafonable fruit, let it be lawful for any one who is willing, to carry his own 
fruit any where, fo long as he does not injure any one, or fo long asa gain 
arifes to himfelf triple of the damage which his neighbour has fuftained. 
Let the magiftrates be the infpetors of thefe things, and of all fuch inju- 
ries as are either committed by violence or fecretly, againft a perfon him- 
felf, or his property. Let all fuch particulars be laid before the magittrates, 
if tne injury does not exceed three mine; but if it does, let the cafe be 
brought before the common courts of juftice, and let him who has com- 
mitted the injury be punifhed. But if any magiftrate fhall be found to con- 
demn an acculed perton unjuftly, let him be confidered as a debtor to the 
injured perfon of twice the lofs which he fuftained. And, .in fhort, let the 
unjuft conduct of the magiftrates be brought before the common courts of 
juttice by any perfon that is willing. But as there are ten thoufand {mall 
legal inftitutions, according to which punifhments ought to be infliéted re- 
{pecting the allotments of juftice, citations, and the perfons cited, whether 
the citation ought to be made between two, or between many ;—all fuch 
particulars as thefe muft not be left deftitute of law, nor yet do they feem 
worthy to be noticed by an aged legiflator. Let young men, therefore, give 
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laws refpecting thefc, imitating prior legal inftitutions, underftanding fmall 
things from fuch as are great, and becoming experienced in the neceflary ufe 
of them till every thing fhall appear to be dufficiently eftablifhed. After this, 
caufing thefe inftitutions to be immovable, let them be ufed as fuch. 

With refpeét to other artificers, it is requifite to a& as follows: In the 
firft place, let no citizen labour about artificial works, nor yet a fervant of 
any citizen. For a citizen who preferves the common ornament of the 
city, is engaged in an art which requires long continued exercife, and, at the 
fame time, many difciplines, and the poffeffion of it is not to be obtained 
by indolent application. But to labour accurately in two ftudies, or two 
arts, nearly furpaffes the ability of human nature. Nor can any one fuffi- 
ciently exercife one art, and at the fame time direct his attention to one who 
exercifes another. This, therefore, ought firft of all to take place in the 
city, that no one fhall at the fame time be a copperfmith and a builder ; 
and that a builder fhall not attend more to the copperfmith’s, than to his own, 
art, under a pretext that, becaufe he has many fervants who work for him, 
he very properly beftows more attention upon them, that greater gain may 
thence accrue to him from his own art: but every artift in the city fhall ex- 
ercife one art only, and from this derive his fupport. This law the ediles 
fhould particularly attend to; and fhould punith with difgrace and infamy 
any one who inclines a citizen to a certain art more than to the ftudy of 
virtue, till they have converted the citizen to his right courfe. But, if any 
ftranger is found to apply himfelf to two arts, he thall be punifhed with 
bonds, fines, and expullions from the city, and thall be compeiled to exer- 
cife one art alone. With repeét to the wages of workmen, and the de- 
ftruction of works, and the injuries which workmen may either fuffer or 
commit, the adiles fhall judge of thefe as far as to fifty drachms. Orfences 
which merit a greater fine than this, fhall be judged according to law in 
the common courts of juftice. There fhall, likewile, be no revenue in 
the city arifing from the exportation and importation of goods. But, with 
refpe& to frankincenfe, and other foreign aromatics, from which fumiga- 
tions are made to the Gods, together with purple, and other dyed colours, 
which are ndt produced in this region, or any other article of foreizn im- 
portation, let no one introduce any of thefe, nor yet again export any thing 
which the region neceffarily requires, All thefe particulars muft be attended 
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to, and taken care of, by the twelve guardians of the laws, five of the elder 
being excepted. With ref pe& to arms, and all warlike inftruments, if there 
fhould be a neceffity of any foreign art, whether relative to plants, or metals, 
or bonds, or animals which are fubfervient to war, the care of the importa- 
tion and exportation of thefe muft be committed to the matters of the horfe, 
and the generals of the army; but the guardians of the law muft eftablith 
re{pedting thefe becoming and fufficient laws. No vidtualling-houfes fhall 
be fuffered, either in the city or in any part of the region for the fake of ac- 
cumulating wealth. But it appears that the mode eftablifhed by the law of 
the Cretans of diftributing the food which is the produce of the country, is 
a proper one: for a general diftribution into twelve parts 1s made of the 
whole produce of the land, which alfo is confumed. Every twelfth part of 
barley, wheat, all autumnal fruits, and vendible animals, fhould be triply di- 
vided according to proportion; one part being given to free-born perfons, 
another to the fervants of thefe, and a third part to artificers and ftrangers, 
whether fuch ftrangers have taken up their refidence in the city through the 
want of neceflary fuftenance, or for the fake of any advantage to the city, 
or any individual in it. This third part, therefore, of all neceffaries, fhould 
be alone vendible from neceffity; but nothing belonging to the two other 
parts fhould be neceffarily fold. How, therefore, are thefe to be diftributed 
in the moft proper manner? In the firft place, it is evident that we fhould 
diftribute them partly equally, and partly unequally. 

Crin. How do you fay? 

Guest. It is neceflary that every land fhould produce and nourifh things 
better or worfe than each of thefe. 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As, therefore, there are three parts, let no more be diftributed 
either to mafters or flaves, or ftrangers, but let the diftribution be made to 
all, according to the fame equality of fimilitude. But let each citizen fince 
he receives two parts, have the power of diftributing both to flaves and free- 
born perfons, as much, and fuch things, as he pleafes. It is however proper 
that a greater quantity than thefe fhould be diftributed in meafure and 
number, and that a diftribution fhould be made after an account is taken of 
all the animals which derive their nourifhment from the earth. “After this, 


at is neceffary that habitations fhould be feparately affigned them in an 
orderly 
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orderly manner. But the following order will be adapted to things of 
this kind. There ought to be twelve ftreets in the middle, and one in 
each of the twelve parts; and in each ftrect a forum, and temples of the 
Gods, and of demons the attendants of the Gods, thould be raifed ; and 
whether there are ftatues of certain inhabitants of Magnefia, or of other 
antients whofe memory is preferved, to thefe the honours of antient men 
fhould be paid. The temples of Vefta, Jupiter, Minerva, and of him who 
is the leader of each of the other divinities that prefide over the twelve 
parts, fhould be every where eftablifhed. But firft of all buildings fhould 
be raifed about thefe temples in the higheft place, as well defended receptacles 
for the guards: but the reft of the region fhould be diftributed for the 
artificers into thirteen parts. And one part of thefe fhall refide in the city, 
this part being diftributed into the twelve parts of the whole city; but 
another part fhall be circularly diftributed about the environs of the city, 
In every ftreet artificers fhall refide that are adapted to the purpofes of 
hufbandmen. The governors of the hufbandmen, too, fhall take care of all 
thefe particulars, and of fuch things as each place may require; and fhall 
provide fuch places as will be moft advantageous to the hufbandmen. The 
ædiles in like manner fhall take care of the artificers in the city. Things per- 
taining to the forum ought likewife to be taken care of by the prafeéts of the 
markets, After attention to facred things, they fhould be careful, in the firn 
place, that no one aéts unjuftly in buying or felling; and, in the next place, thev 
fhould punith every one that deferves punifhment, as being the infpectors of 
modefty and infolence. With refpeét to things vendible, they fhould, in the 
firft place, confider, whether the citizens fell to foreigners ina manner conform- 
abletolaw. But let the law be this: On the firft day of the month, thofe that 
take care of foreigners fhall exhibit a part of what is to be fold; viz. in the 
frft place a twelfth part of the corn : and foreigners during the {pace of the 
whole month fhall buy corn, and fuch things as pertain to corn, in the firft 
market. But on the twelfth day of the month, the felling and buying of 
moift articles fhall take place through the whole of the month. And on 
the twenty-third day of the month, let fach animals be fold as may be 
wanted, together with fuch articles as hufbandmen require, viz. fkins and 
garments of every kind, whether knit or woven. But it 1s neceflary that 
{trangers fhould buy the poffeffions of others. However, let there be no buying 
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or felling of wheat or barley, diftributed into barley-meal, or of any other 
aliment, either among the citizens or their flaves. In the markets of the 
itrangers, a ftranger may fell and exchange to artificers and their flaves, wine 
and food, and in like manner diftributed flefh, which is generally called 
cauponation. A ftranger, too, may be permitted to buy every day the whole 
materials of fire, from the infpectors of places, and fell it again to other ftrangers, 
for as much as he pleafes, and when he pleafes. Let every other ufeful article 
be fold in the common forum, in fuch places as the guardians of the laws, and 
prefedts of the markets, together with the zdiles, fhall appoint. Here let 
money be exchanged for things, and things for money; no one committing 
the exchange to another, but performing it by himfelf. However, if any 
one thinks proper to commit it to another, whether reftitution is made to him 
or not, he muft be contented, becaufe no notice is taken in the courts of 
juftice of fuch contraéts. But if that which is bought or fold, has been 
bought or fold at a greater or lefs price than the law fixes upon vendible 
commodities, the quantity by which it exceeds the juft price fhall be taken 
an account of in writing by the guardians of the laws, and the contrary fhall 
be expunged. Let the fame things be enjoined refpeCting the regiftering of 
the property poffeffed by the inhabitants of the city. Let it likewife be law- 
ful for any one to migrate to our city on certain conditions, viz. fo that he 
is fkilled in, and exercifes, fome art, and does not continue more than twenty 
years from the day of his being regiftered; during which time he fhall not 
be forced to pay any tribute for buying and felling, nor be under any reftraint, 
except that of conducting himfelf temperately. But when the twenty years 
are expired, he fhall receive his own property and depart. However, if it 
fhould fo happen during this time, that the city fhould be greatly benefitted 
by him, and he is defirous of continuing longer, or of fettling for life in the 
city, let his requeft be complied with, if agreeable to the inhabitants of the 
city. With refpeét to the fons of the emigrants that are artifts and fifteen 
years of age, let the time of their continuance in the city commence from 
their fifteenth year, fo that they may ftay, if they pleafe, twenty years after 
this period, or longer if agreeable to the inhabitants, But if they choofe to 
leave the city, they may depart after their regifters, which were committed to 
the care of the magiftrates, are obliterated. 
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As judicial affairs are confequent to all the preceding particulars, the 
difcuffion of them at prefent will be agreeable to the natural order of laws. 
But we have partly fhown what the particulars are refpeCting which judg- 
ments ought to take place, viz. refpecting agriculture and the like; though 
we have not as yet diftinétly {poken of the greateft judgments, and fhown 
what punifhments they ought to inflict, and who fhould be the judges. It 
therefore follows that we fhould now fpeak of thefe. 

Cun. Right. 

Guest. But it is after a manner bafe that the city which we fay will be 
properly inhabited, and furnifhed with every thing adapted to the ftudy of 
virtue, fhould obferve all fuch laws as we are now about to eftablith, For 
to fuppofe that, in fuch a city, a man capable of the greateft iniquity will be 
born, fo that it will be neceflary to give laws by anticipation, and enjoin 
threatenings, if fuch a character fhould arife, and this for the fake of pre- 
venting the greateft enormities, and that when they are committed, they 
may be legally punifhed,—to fuppofe this will, as I have faid, be in a certain 
refpeét bafe. But fince we do not, like the antient legiflators, give laws to he- 
roes the fous of the Gods, thefe legiflators at the fame time being themfelves 
defcended from the Gods, but being ourfelves men, we at prefent give laws 
to thofe that are born from the feed of men ;—1Iince this is the cafe, we may 
juftly be afraid left any one of our citizens fhould be fo naturally intractable 
and untamed, as not to be liquefied; juft as leguminous fubftances, when blaited 
by thunder, cannot be fubdued by fire. The firft law, therefore, which we fhall 


eftablifh, though it is not agreeable to us to do fo, is refpecting facrilege, if any 
one 
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one fhall dare to commit it. Indeed, we neither with, nor do we very much 
fear, that a citizen, when properly educated, will ever labour under this dif- 
cafe. But the fervants of thefe, ftrangers, and the flaves of ftrangers, will 
attempt many things of this kind; for the fake of which efpecially, and 
at the fame time fearing for all the imbecility of human nature, I fhall fpeak 
about the law of facrilege, and all other fuch particulars as are either dif- 
ficult to be cured or entirely incurable. The preface, however, to thefe par- 
ticulars, according to what has been formerly affented to, ought to be as 
{hort as poffible. Some one, therefore, may thus addrefs him who is ex- 
cited by a vicious defire both day and night to plunder temples, mingling at 
the fame time admonitions with his fpeech: O wonderful man, neither a 
human nora divine evil moves and excites you now to facrilege, but a certain 
execrable fury, arifing in men from antient and unpurified offences, which 
you ought to dread with all your might. Learn, then, what this dread is. 
When any fuch opinion attacks you, betake yourfelf to expiations, betake 
yourfelf, in a fuppliant manner, to the temples of thofe Gods that avert 
evils from mankind; and betake yourfelf to an affociation with good men. 
Among thefe partly hear, and endeavour yourfelf to fay, that every man 
ought to honour things beautiful and juft. But fly without turning back 
from an affociation with the vicious. And if, in confequence of your acting 
in this manner, the difeafe ceafes, you have done well; but if not, confider- 
ing that in this cafe it is better to die, liberate yourfelf from life. Since, 
therefore, we have fung thefe exordia to thofe whofe thoughts lead them to 
deeds impious and deftruétive to the city, it is proper to difmifs him in 
filence who is obedient to the law: but to him who will not be perfuaded, 
it is neceflary, after the preface, to fing in a higher ftrain. He, then, who 
is detected in the at of facrilege, if he is either a flave or a ftranger, fhall 
have his calamity written in his face and hands, and after he has received as 
many lafhes with a whip as the judges fhall think proper, he fhall be driven 
naked beyond the borders of the region. For, perhaps, being brought to 
his right mind by this punifkment, he will become a better man. For no 
punifhment fubfifting according to law is infli&ed with an evil intention. But 
one of two things is nearly always effe€ted: for he who fuffers punifhment 
either becomes better or lefs depraved. If, however, a citizen fhall at any 
time appear to have perpetrated any thing of this kind, or fome mighty and 
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arcane crime towards the Gods, or his parents, or his country, the judge 
fhall pronounce fuch an one to be incurable, in confequence of confidering, 
that though he has been well nourifhed and ditciplined from his childhood, 
yet he has not abftained from the greateft vices. But death to fuch a man 
is the leaft of evils. Such an one, therefore, that others may be benefited by 
his example, being ftigmatized with infamy, and expeiled beyond the bound- 
aries of the region, fhall there be put to death, But let his children and 
race be honoured and praifed, if they avoid his manners, as thoie that 
bravely fly from evil to good. It will not, however, be proper that the 
riches of any fuch perfon thould become public property, ina polity in whica 
the fame and equal allotments ought to be perpetually preferved. But when 
any one perpetrates fuch things as are to te punifhed with a fine, he fhall be 
fined as much as he poffefles above his allotted portion, but the lot itfelf fhall 
remain entire. The guardians of the laws, however, confidering this affair ac- 
curately from written accounts, fhould alwaysgive a clear {tatement of it to the 
judges, that no one may be deprived of his allotments through want of money. 
If any one fhould appear to deferve a greater fine, and no one of his friends 
is willing to be bound for him, and procure his liberty, fuch an one fhall be 
punifhed with lafting and apparent bonds, and with certain reproaches. But 
let no one offence ever by any means pafs unpunifhed, nor any fugitive; but 
let him either be punifhed with death, or bonds, or {tripes, or certain {qualid 
feats, or with ftanding, or being exhibited in temples at the extremity of 
the region, or by fines, in the manner we have before mentioned. Let the 
guardians of the laws too be eftablifhed the judges of death; and let the beft 
among them be chofen for this purpofe, who in the preceding year had aéted 
in the capacity of magiftrates. But the citations and acculations of thefe, 
and fuch like particulars, together with the manner in which they ought to 
take place, fhould be attended to by junior legiflators. The manner, how- 
ever, in which fuffrages ought to be condued, it is our bufinefs to deter- 
mine. Let them, therefore, be given openly. But, prior to this, let the 
judge fit before the accufer and defendant, and as near to them as poffible, 
in a grave and dignified manner. Let all the citizens too that are at Icifure, 
diligently attend as the hearers of fuch caufes. And, in the firft place, let 
the accufer fpeak, and afterwards the defendant. After this, Jet the fenior 


judge diligently and fuficiently examine what was faid: and, after the elder 
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judge, all the other judges in order ought to confider what is worthy of dif- 
cuffion in the fpeeches of the accufer and defendant. But he who does not 
think there is any thing worthy of difcuffion in either of the {peeches, 
fhould refer the inveftigation of it to another. And, laftly, fuch things as 
fhall appear to be well faid, being committed to writing, and figned by all 
the judges, fhall be placed in the temple of Vefta. And again, affembling 
the next day into the fame place, they fhall in a fimilar manner examine 
and judge, and put their fignatures to what fhall appear to have been well 
faid. When this has been thrice accomplifhed, and the proofs and witneffes 
have been fufficiently examined, each judge bearing in his hand a facred 
pebble, and {wearing before Vefta that he has judged to the utmoit of his 
ability juftly and truly, a judgment of this kind fhall be thus brought to a 
conclufion. 

After crimes refpeéting the Gods, it is requifite to fpeak of thofe which 
pertain to the diffolution of a polity. He, therefore, who fubjects govern. 
ment to the power of a man, enflaves the laws, makes the city fubfervient 
to factious focieties, and, accomplifhing all this by force, excites illegal fedi- 
tions. It is proper to confider a charaéter of this kind as the greateft of all 
enemies to the whole city. But he who, though he is not the author of any 
thing of this kind, yet poffeffes the greateft authority in the city, but takes 
no notice of thefe confpiracies, or if he does notice them, through timidity, 
fuffers his injured country to be unrevenged,—a citizen of this kind ought 
to be confidered as the fecond in wickednefs. Every man who is of the 
{malleft utility in a city fhould inform the judges of thefe particulars, and 
bring him to judgment who endeavours by ftratagem to produce a vi- 
olent and illegal mutation of the polity. But let the fame judges give 
fentence in thete cafes as decided in facrilege ; and let the whole procefs be 
conducted in a fimilar manner. Let the fuffrage too which vanquithes in 
multitude, be the fentence of death. And, in fhort, let not the difgrace and 
punifhment of the father attend the children, unlefs the father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, of {ome one in fucceffion, have deferved death. 
Thefe, with their poffeffions, except as much as pertains to the lot, fhall be 
fent to their antient paternal city. But as to thofe citizens who fhall hap- 
pen to have more children than one, and thefe not lefs than ten years of 
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‘paternal or maternal grandfather, fhall approve; and after they are chofen, 
their names muft be fent to Delphi. Then, with a better fortune, the pof- 
feffions and habitation affigned by lot fhall be reftored to him whom the 
Delphic God approves. 

CLIN. And very properly fo. 

Guest. Let there be yet a third common law, refpecting judges, ani the 
mode of judgment, againft thofe that are accufed of treafon. fu a fimilar 
manner let there be one law refpeting the abiding of children in, and 
their egreffion from, their country ; juft as we inftituted one refpecting the 
betrayer of his country, the man who commits facrilege, and he who by 
violence deftroys the laws of the city. With refpeét to theft too, whether 
in great or {mall matters, let one law, and one punifhment, be ordained for 
every kind of theft. For, when any one is condemned for thieving, if his 
own poffeffions, befides his allotted portion, are fufficient, he fhall make a 
twofold reftitution: and if he does not, he fhall be fettered till he has 
either paid the appointed fum, or perfuaded him to whom he is indebted to 
excufe him from paying it. But if any one is convicted of public theft, he 
fhall then be freed from his bonds, when he has either pertuaded the city, 
or made a twofold reftitution. . 

Crin, How is it that we fay, O gueft, there is no difference whether the 
theft is fmall or great, and whether it is from facred or not facred places, 
and fuch other diffimilitudes as fubfift about the whole of thieving? For, 
fince thefts are various, the legiflator ought to attend to their varieties, and 

noinfli@ fimilar punifhments on diffimilar offences. 

Gurs‘r. You moft excellently repulfe me, O Clinias, who am, as it 
were, hurrying along, and you likewife recall into my memory what I have 
formerly thought, that the particulars refpecting the eftablifhment of laws 
have never been by any means properly determined. 

Cun. But how, again, do we fay this? 

Guest. We did not adopt a bad image when we faid, that all thofe of the 
prefent day that fubmitted to laws were fimilar to thofe flaves who are 
cured by flaves. For it is well to know this, that if at any time one of 
thofe phyficians who meddle with the medical art from experience alone, 
without reafon, fhould meet with a free-born phyfician difcourfing with a 


free-born patient, and very nearly philofophifing, by inveftigating in a ra- 
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tional manner the beginning of his difeafe, and afterwards difcourfing about 
all the nature of bodies, he would readily and vehemently laugh, and would 
addrefs the free-born phyfician in language not at all different from what is 
generally ufed towards moft phyficians. For he would fay to him, O ftupid 
fellow, you do not cure the fick man, but you difcipline him as if he 
wanted to become a phyfician, and not to be well. 

Ciin. And would he not.fpeak properly by fpeaking in this manner? 

Guest. And may it not alio be very properly objected againft us, that 
whoever difcuffes laws in the manner we do at prefent, difciplines the citie 
zens, but does not give them laws? 

CLIN. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But at prefent a fortunate circumftance happens to us. 

Crin. What is that? 

Guest. That there ıs no neceffity for us to eftablifh laws, but that, enter- 
ing voluntarily on the bufinefs of legiflation, we have endeavoured to per- 
ceive in every polity what is beft and moft neceffary, and after what 
manner it might take place. And now, as it feems, it is permitted us if 
we pleafe to confider what is beft, or, if we had rather, what is moft ne- 
ceffary, refpecting laws. We may choofe, therefore, whichever is moft 
agreeable to us. 

Cun. We propofe, O guef, a ridiculous choice, and we manifeftly be- 
come fimilar to thofe legiflators who are compelled by a certain mighty 
neceffity to give laws immediately, and are not permitted to defer this till 
tomorrow. But it is lawful for us to {peak through divine affiftance, juft as 
it is permitted thofe who gather ftones, or any other materials of a building, 
to colle& abundantly, and at leifure, fuch things as are adapted to the 
future building. Like builders, therefore, who do not raife ftruétures from 
neceffity, but at leifure, let us lay down fome things, and join together others, 
fo that it may be rightly faid that fome things pertaining to the laws are 
placed as foundations, and that other particulars are raifed on them as foun- 
dations. 

Guest. For thus indeed, O Clinias, our fynopfis of laws will be more 
natural. But, by the Gods, let us confider this refpecting legiflators. 

Cxiin. What? 

Guest. That there are writings and written difcourfes in cities refpe€ting 
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a variety of particulars, and that there are writings and difcourfes of the 
legiflator. 

Crin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, fhall we dire& our attention to the writings 
of poets and others ; writings which, whether in verfe or in profe, are com- 
pofed refpeCting the mode of condućt in life; but by no means apply our- 
felves to the writings of legiflators? Or fhall we direct our attention to 
thefe beyond all others ? 

Crin. To thefe far beyond others. 

Guest. But will it not be neceffary that the legiflator fhould only confult 
writings refpecting things beautiful, good, and juft, and that he fhould teach 
what is the nature of thefe, and how they fhould be ftudied by thofe that 
intend to be happy ? 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But it is fhameful that Homer, Tyrtzus, and other poets, fhould 
have written more beautifully refpefting life and the ftudies of men than 
Lycurgus, Solon, and other legiflators. Or, is it not proper that writings 
refpecting laws fhould be by far the moft beautiful and beft of all writings 
in a city: but that other writings fhould be confonant to thefe; or, if they 
are difcordant, that they fhould be treated with ridicule? We ought, there- 
fore, to conceive, that laws fhould be fo written for cities that the legif- 
lator in compofing them fhall appear to have affumed the perfon of a father 
and mother, and the writings themfelves ought to be full of benevolence 
and prudence, and not like thofe of a tyrant and defpot, commanding, 
threatening, and written on walls. Let us confider, therefore, whether we 
fhould endeavour to fpeak in this manner refpecting laws, whether we are 
able or not. Let us, however, attempt it with alacrity, and, proceeding in 
this way, patiently endure whatever difficulties we may have to encounter. 
And may our journey be profperous ! which it will be if Divinity pleates. 

Cuin. You {peak well. Let us, therefore, do as you tay. 

Guest. In the firft place, then, let us accurately confider, as we began 
to do, refpecting facrilege, every kind of theft, and all injuries. And let 
us not be indignant if, while delivering laws in an intermediate manner, 
we eftablifh fome things, and deliberate about others. For we are becom- 
ing to be legiflators, but are not yet, though, perhaps, we foon fhall be. a 
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if it is agreeable to you, as I have faid, to confider refpecting the particulars 
I have mentioned, let us confider them. 

Cuin. By all means. 

Guest. However, refpecting all beautiful and juft things, we fhould en- 
deavour to confider this, in what manner we now accord, or diffent from 
ourfelves: for we acknowledge that we defire, though we may not be able, 
to excel moft others. 

Crin. What kind of difagreements among ourfelves do you fpeak of? 

Guest. I will endeavour to inform you. With refpeét to juitice entirely, 
juft men, things, and aétions, we all of us, in a manner, agree that all thefe 
are beautiful. So that, if any one fhould ftrenuoufly affirm that juft men, 
through the habit of juftice, are all-beautiful, though they fhould be de- 
formed in body, there is fcarcely any one who by thus fpeaking would be 
confidered as fpeaking in a diforderly manner. Is not this true? 

Cun. Perhaps fo, 

Guest. But let us fee whether all fuch things as partake of juftice are 
beautiful: for all our paffions are nearly equal to our a¢tions, 

Crın. How fo? 

Guest. Whatever action is juft, fo far as it participates of the juft, fo far 
alfo it nearly participates of the beautiful, 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Ifa paffion, therefore, which participates of the juft, is acknow- 
ledged by us to be beautiful on this acccount, our difcourfe by fuch an affer- 
tion would not be rendered diffonant. 

Cui. True. 

Guesr. But if we fhould agree that a paffion is juft, but at the fame time 
bafe, the juft and the beautiful would be diflonant, in confequence of affert- 
ing that juft things are moft bafe. 

Crin. How is this? 

Guest. It is not at all difficult to underftand. For the laws which a little 
before have been eftablifhed by us, appear to announce things perfe&tly con- 
trary to the prefent affertions, 

Cun. After what manner? 

Guest. We eftablithed it as juft, that he who committed facrilege thould 
die; and hikewife the enemy of well-eftablifhed laws; and, as we were 
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about to eftablifh many other laws of this kind, we defifted, on perceiving 
that thefe were paffions infinite both in multitude and magnitude: and that 
they were the moft juft, but at the fame time the dok bafe, of all the 
paffions. Do not things juft and beautiful after this manner appear at one 
time to be the fame, and at another to be moft contrary ? 

Cun. They do appear fo. 

Guest. By the multitude, therefore, things beautiful and juft, which are 
fo diffonant with each other, are denominated things feparate. 

Cun. It appears fo, O gueft. 

Guest. Let us therefore again, O Clinias, fee how we accord with our- 
felves refpecting thefe things. 

Ciin. What concord and what particulars are you {peaking of? 

Guest. I think it has clearly been fhown by me in the foregoing dif- 
courfe, 

Cun. How? 

Guest. However, if it has not been already fhown by me, yet confider 
me as now {peaking about it. 

Cxin. After what manner? 

Guest. That all vicious men are in all things involuntarily vicious; and 
that, if this is the cafe, this alfo mutt neceffarily follow. 

Crin. What? 

Guest. That the unjuft is a vicious man; and that the vicious man i3 
involuntarily fuch. But the voluntary can by no means be done in an in- 
voluntary manner. He, therefore, who ats unjuftly, will appear to aét fo 
in an involuntary manner to him who confiders injuftice as a thing involun- 
tary. This alfo too is now acknowledged by me. For I have agreed, that all 
men act unjuftly involuntarily, though fome one, for the fake of contention 
or ambition, may fay that unjuft men are involuntarily unjuft, but yet 
many aét unjuftly voluntarily. This, however, is not my affertion, After 
what manner, then, fhall I accord with my own affertions, if any one, 
O Clinias and Megillus, fhould thus interrogate me? If thefe things are fo, 
O gueft, what would you advife us refpecting the city of the Magnefians? 
Shall we give laws to them, or not? I fay, undoubtedly. Do you diftin- 
guifh injuries then by the voluntary and involuntary? And do you ordain. 
greater punifhments for voluntary offences and injuries, than for fuch as are 
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involuntary? Or do you punifh. all offences equally, as confidering that ho 
injuries are voluntarily committed ? 

Cun. You fpeak properly, O gueft. But what ufe fhall we make of 
what has now been faid? 

Guest. You interrogate well. In the firft place, then, we fhall ufe what 
has been faid for the following purpofe. 

Cun. What purpofe ? 

Guest. Let us call to mind that it was well faid by us above, that there 
is great confufion and diffonance among us refpecting things juft. Refuming 
this, therefore, we again afk ourfelves whether, fince we have neither folved 
the doubt about thefe things, nor defined what is their difference, though in 
all cities, by all legiflators that have ever exifted, voluntary and involuntary 
injuries are confidered as forming two fpecies of injuries, and laws are efta- 
blifhed conformable to this opinion,—whether, therefore, fince this is the 
cafe, ought we to difmifs what we have now advanced, after we have 
afferted that it is, as it were, divinely faid, without offering any arguments 
to fhow the reétitude of fuch affertions? Certainly not. But it is in a 
manner neceffary, that before we eftablifh laws we fhould evince that thefe 
two things have a fubfiftence, and what is the difference between them ; 
that, when any one eftablifhes a punifhment for either, every one may un- 
derftand, and be able to judge, whether it is eftablifhed in a becoming man- 
ner, Or not. 

Crin. You appear to us, O gueft, to fpeak well. For it is fit we fhould 
do one of two things, viz. either not fay that all unjuft aétions are invo- 
luntary, or firft of all evince by defining that this is properly afferted. 

Guest. One of thefe two things, therefore, I can by no means endure, 
I mean the denying that I think it is fo, (for this would neither be legal nor 
holy). But after what manner thefe are two, if they by no means differ 
with refpeét to voluntary and involuntary, but with refpe& to fomething 
elfe, we fhould endeavour to evince. 

Crin. By all means, O gueft: for we cannot otherwife underftand the 
nature of thefe. 

Guest. Let it be fo. Do not, therefore, many damages take place 
among citizens in their communications and affociations with each other, in 
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Crin, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, does any one, confidering all damages as 
injuries, think, in confequence of this, that they are attended with twofold 
injuries, one kind being voluntary, and the other involuntary? For the invo- 
luntary damages of all men are neither in number, nor magnitude, lefs than 
the voluntary. But confider whether I fay any thing to the purpofe, or not. 
For, do I not fay, O Clinias and Megillus, that when fome one unwillingly 
hurts another, he aéts unjuftly, but involuntarily injures one who is un- 
willing to be injured? And do I legally eftablifh this as an involuntary in- 
jury? Indeed I do not at all confider a damage of this kind as an injury, 
whether it is of a greater or lefs magnitude. But we often fay that he who 
affifts another in an improper manner aéts unjuftly, if his affiftance is not 
victorious. For, my friends, it is not proper, neither if any one imparts 
any thing, nor if, on the contrary, he takes any thing away, to call fuch an 
action fimply juft or unjuft: but the legiflator fhould confider whether he 
who benefits, or is the caufe of detriment to another, is endued with worthy 
manners, and employed thofe manners juftly. And he fhould look to thefe 
two things, viz. injuftice, and detriment. He fhould likewife, as much as 
poffible, legally indemnify the perfon that has fuftained a damage, reftore 
what has been loft, raife what has fallen, and repair the ravages of death 
and wounds, Laftly, he fhould always endeavour that the difcords arifing 
from damages may, by means of the laws, terminate in friendthip. 

Crin. Theie things are well faid. 

Guest. Unjuft damages, therefore, and emoluments, if any one happens 
to derive emolument from injuring another, ought to be cured, if they arc 
fuch as are capable of being cured, as difeafes inherent in the foul. But it 
is requifite to fay, that the cure of injuftice verges to this. 

Cun. ‘To what? 

Guest. That the Jaw may difcipline every one who does an injurv, whe- 
ther it be great or {mall, and may entirely compel him, either that he fhall 
never afterwards dare to do the like voluntarily, or by far lefs frequently, 
through the dread of the confequent punifhment, In whatever manner any 
one may accomplifh this, whether by works or words, pleafure or pain, 
honour or infamy, fines or gifts, fo as that men may either love, or at leaft 
not hate, the nature of juftice, but may hate injuftice,—this is the bufinefs of 
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the moft beautiful laws. But thofe whom the legiflator perceives to be in- 
curable with refpe& to thefe particulars, he fhould punifh in the extreme, 
as knowing that death is better than life to all fuch as thefe; and that when 
they are liberated from life they will doubly benefit others. For they will 
ferve as a warning to others not toa unjuftly, and the city, by their death, 
will be freed from bad men. On this account it will be neceffary for the 
legiflator to piunifh INCURABLE offences with death, but BY NO MEANS on any 
ather account. 

Cun. Thefe things appear to have been {poken by you in a very fufficient 
manner; but we fhould gladly hear you relating itill more clearly the differ- 
ence between injuftice and detriment. 

Guesr. I fhall endeavour, therefore, to do and fay as you requeft me, 
For it 1s evident that you have both faid to, and heard from, each other thus 
much refpedting the foul, that anger naturally refiding in it, whether as a 
certain paffion, or a certain part, and being contentious and invincible, fub- 
verts many things through irrational violence. 

Cxiin. Undoubtedly. 

GuEsT. Befides this, too, we do not call pleafure the fame as anger, but 
we fay that it poffeffes dominion from a contrary power, and that it per- 
fuades us, with a violent deception, to do whatever it pleafes. 

CLIN. And very much fo, 

Guest. He, likewife, who fays that ignorance is the third caufe of 
crimes will not be deceived. But he will be a better legiflator who gives 
this a twofold divifion: confidering one kind as fimple, and the caufe of 
light offences ; but the other twofold, when any one is void of difcipline, 
not only from being detained by ignorance, but by an opinion of wifdom, fo 
as to think that he has a perfe& knowledge about things of which he is en- 
tirely ignorant. ‘Things of this kind, therefore, when followed by power 
and ftrength, are to be eftablifhed as the caufes of mighty and ruftic crimes; 
but when followed by imbecility, as in this cafe they become the crimes of 
children and old men, they are to be confidered as crimes, and laws are to 
be eftablifhed for thofe that commit them ; but, at the fame time, they 
fhould be reckoned the mildeft of all crimes, and as deferving the mott 
abundant indulgence. 

Crin. You fpeak reafonably. 
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Guest. We nearly, therefore, all of us fpeak of pleafure and anger, as 
things to which fome of us are fuperior, and by which others of us are van- 
quifhed : and this is truly the cafe. 


Cun. Entirely fo. ' 

Guest. But we never have at any time heard that one of us is fuperiot 
to ignorance, and another vanquifhed by it. 

Cun. Mott true. 

Guest. But we fay that all thefe allure us to their will, and often,at the 
fame time, draw us to things contrary. 

CuINn. Often, indeed. j 


Guest. But I will now explain to you clearly what I call the juft and the 
unjuft, without any variety of diftinétion. For I entirely denominate 
injuftice to be the tyranny of anger, fear, pleafure, and pain, envy and 
defire in the foul, whether fuch a tyrant injures any one, or not. But the 
opinion of that which is beft, whether it is the conception of cities, or of 
certain private individuals, if, poffeffing dominion in the foul, it adorns the 
whole man, though it may in a certain re{pect lead him into error,—this I 
denominate juftice, and call every. thing which is performed from this 
opinion, juft. And I further add, that the whole life of thofe who are 
obedient to a principle of this kind will be moft excellent. But a damage 
of this nature is confidered by the multitude as involuntary injuftice. How- 
ever, our bufinefs at prefent is not a contention about names. But fince 
we have evinced that there are three fpecies of crimes, let us, in the firft 
place, ftill more diligently recall thefe into our memory. Of pain, there- 
fore, which we denominate anger and fear, there is one fpecies for us. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But of pleafure and defires there is a fecond fpecies; a third of 
hopes and a defire of true opinion about that which is beft. This third 
fpecies being divided into two parts, five fpecies will be produced, for which 
laws are to be eftablifhed, differing from each other in two genera. 

Cun. What are thefe? 

Guest. The one, every thing which is performed through violent and accord- 
ing actions; the other, which takes place with darknefs and deception in a fecret 
manner. And fometimes actions are attended with both thete ; which, if they 
are treated in a proper manner, ought to be reftrained by the fevereft laws. 
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Cun. It is juft they fhould. 

Guest. But let us now return whence we have digreffed, and finith the 
eftablifhment of laws. The particulars then which we propofed to difcufs 
were ref{pecting facrilege, betrayers of their country, and thofe who corrupted 
the laws, by diffolving the polity governed by thofe laws. Some one may 
perhaps commit one or other of thet through infanity, difeafe, exceffive old 
age, or youthfulnefs, which laft does not in any refpect differ from the other 
caufes. which we have enumerated. If it fhall appear that any one thus 
affected has perpetrated one of thefe crimes, when the judges are chofen, 
and the crime is divulged, either by the guilty perfon or the infpeétor of the 
deed, he fhall be judged to have aéted contrary to law; and he fhall be 
entirely fined a fimple fine for the injury which he has committed. But 
let him be exempt from other punifhments, unlefs, having committed man- 
flaughter, his hands are not pure from murder: for, in this cafe, departing 
to another country, he fhall be exiled for a year. If he returns before 
the time prefcribed by the law, or fhall be detected within the borders of 
the country, he fhall be imprifoned for two years in the public gaol by the 
guardians of the laws, but liberated from his bonds after this period. How- 
ever, as we began with murder, let us endeavour to eftablifh laws con- 
fummately for every fpecies of it. And, in the firft place, let us {peak 
concerning violent and involuntary homicide. If any one, therefore, in a 
conteft, acd public gymnaftic exercifes, fhall involuntarily flay his friend, 
whether his death happens immediately, or fome time after, from the wounds 
which he has received; or, if a man kills his friend in battle in a fimilar 
manner, or in warlike exercifes inftituted by the magiftrates, whether with 
naked bodies, or with certain arms in imitation of warlike exercifes,—in all 
thefe cafes let him be purified according to the law about thefe particulars 
‚received from Delphi. But let all phyficians who, in endeavouring to cure, 
have unwillingly been the death of any one, be confidered as pure according 
to law. If any one with his.own hand unwillingly flays another, whether 
with his own naked body, or with an inftrument or dart, or from ad- 
miniftering drink or food, or by the hurling of fire, or tempeft, or the pri- 
vation of breath, whether he does this with his own body, or through the 
means of other bodies, let him be entirely confidered as one that flays with 
his own hand, and fuffer the following punifhments: If he kills a flave 
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belonging to another perfon, thinking that it is his own, he fhall indem- 
nify the mafter of the dead flave, or be fined the double of the worth of fuch 
flave : but his worth fhall be determined by the judges. The homicide, too, in 
this cafe fhall ufe greater and more numerous purifications than thofe who 
commit murder in gymnaftic exercifes ; and the proper interpreters of thefe 
things fhall be thofe whom the Delphic God approves. But if any one kills 
his own flave, when he is purified according to law, let him be liberated from 
murder. If any one involuntarily flays a free-born perfon, let him be puri- 
fied with the fame purifications as he who cuts off a flave. And let him not 
defpife one of the antient fayings. For it is faid, that a free-born perfon 
who is violentiy put to death, will foon after his death be angry with his 
murderer; and being filled with fear and terror through his violent diffolu- 
tion, and perceiving the perfon that flew him living after his ufual manner, 
he will terrify, and, being difturbed himfelf, difturb with all his might his 
murderer and his actions, memory at the fame time contributing to oppofe 
him. On this account, it is requifite that a homicide fhould be exiled from 
every part of his country for a whole year. But, if it is a ftranger who is 
flain, the homicide fhall be expelled from the country of the ftranger for 
the fame length of time. -And if any one is willingly obedient to this law, 
he who is the neareft relation of the deceafed, and who was an infpector of 
all the particulars relative to the murder, fhall pardon the homicide; with 
whom if'he is entirely reconciled, it will be perfeétly fufficient. . But with 
refpećt to him who is not obedient to this law, and who, in the firft place, 
being unpurified, dares to go to the temples of the Gods, and facrifice ; and, 
in the next place, is unwilling to be exiled for the above-mentioned time, 
fuch a one the neareft relative of the deceafed fhail accufe to the judges, 
and he fhall fuffer double the punifhments which are due to the crime. ‘It 
the neareft relative of the deceafed does not call him to an account, the de- 
filement, as it were, revolving on fuch a one, or, in other words, the flain 
perfon directing his anger towards him, he fhall be accufed by any one that. 
pleafes, and fhall be compelled by law to leave his country for five years. 
But if a ftranger involuntarily flays a ftranger in the city, whoever is wiling 
thall accufe him by the fame laws. If an inhabitant flays a ftranger, he 
fhall be exiled for one year. And, univerfally, if a ftranger flays a ftranger, 
who is an inhabitant and a citizen, belides his purification he fhall be 
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banifhed for the whole of his life from the country in which laws of this kind 
have dominion, And if he returns illegally, the guardians of the laws 
fhall punifh him with death ; and his property, if he has any, fhall be given 
to the neareft relation of the deceafed. However, if any one involuntarily 
returns before the limited time, being driven on the coaft by a ftorm at fea, 
in this cafe, let him fix a tent on the fhore, fo that his feet may touch the 
water, and watch for a fit opportunity of failing. But, if he fhould be for- 
cibly brought into the city by any one, let him be liberated by the firft ma- 
giftrate he may meet with, and fent back with fafety into exile. Again, if 
any.one with his own hand fhall flay a free-born perfon, being incited by anger 
to the deed, a thing of this kind ought, in the firft place, to receive a two- 
fold diftin&tion. For he commits murder through anger, who fuddenly 
and unintentionally kills a man by blows, or any other fuch like means, fo 
that immediately after the impulfe penitence follows the deed. And he like- 
wife murders another in anger, who having been previoufly defamed by igno- 
minious words or deeds, and, endeavouring to be avenged, afterwards 
voluntarily flays the perfon by whom he has been injured, and 1s not penitent 
for the deed. Murder, therefore, as it appears, muft receive a twofold dif- 
tribution; and both of them nearly are produced by anger. But they may 
moft juftly be faid to fubfiit between the voluntary and the involuntary. In 
reality, indeed, they are but images of the voluntary and involuntary. For, 
he who retains his anger, and does not immediately and fuddenly, but with 
ftratagem, at fome diftance of time, avenge himtelf, is fimilar to one who 
murders voluntarily. But he who does not conceal his anger, but immediately 
follows its impulfe without premeditation, is fimilar to one who murders in- 
voluntarily. However, he is not altogether involuntary, but an image of 
one that aéts involuntarily. On this account, it is difficult to determine re- 
{fpecting murders committed through anger, whether they. fhould be efta- 
blifhed by law as voluntary or involuntary actions. The beft and the trueft 
method, therefore, that can be adopted is, to confider both thefe kinds of 
murder as images, and to divide them apart from each other, fo as to clafs 
the one under premeditated, and the other under unpremeditated ations, 
Severer punifhments, therefore, are to be ordained for thofe that commit 
murder through anger, with premeditation; but milder punifhments for 
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fimilar to a greater evil fhould receive a greater punifhment, but that which 
is fimilar to a leffer evil, a leffer punifhment. Let it, therefore, be thus efta- 
blifhed by our laws. 

Cin. By all means. 

Guest. But again returning to the fubje& we fay, that if any one with 
his own hand flays a free-born perfon, but was incited to the deed by a cer- 
tain anger, without premeditation, in other refpects let him fuffer the fame 
punifhment as it is proper he fhould fuffer who kills a man without anger 5 
but let him, from neceffity, be exiled for two years, as a punifhment for his 
anger. But he who commits murder through anger, but with deliberation, 
fhall be punifhed in other refpe€&ts in the fame manner as the former cha- 
raéter ; but he fhall be banifhed for three years inftead of two, that his anger, 
which is greater, may be punifhed for a longer time. And let this be the 
univerfal eftablifhment refpe€ting thefe particulars. For it is difficult to` 
give laws about fuch things with accuracy. For, fometimes, murder of this 
kind, which is confidered by the law as of a more atrocious, will prove to 
be of a milder, nature ; and fometimes that which is of a milder, will be 
confidered as of a more atrocious, nature ; according as the murder is com- 
mitted in a more favage or a more gentle manner. But, for the meft part 
they will happen agreeably to the above-mentioned mode. Of all thete 
particulars, therefore, the guardians of the laws fhould be infpectors. When 
the time of the banifhment of thefe. offenders is expired, the guardians of 
the laws muft fend twelve judges to the boundaries of the region, for the 
purpofe of confidering, in a ftill clearer manner, the ations of the exiles 
during this time; and that they may determine in a proper manner refpeét- 
ing their modefty and reception, But the exiles fhall acquiefce in the judg- 
ment of thefe magiftrates. And if again, on returning from banifhment, 
any one of thefe, being impelled by anger, fhall commit the fame offence, 
he thall be perpetually banifhed : and if he returns from his exile, he thall be 
punifhed in the fame manner as a ftranger for returning from exile. Let 
him who kills his flave purify himfelf. But if he kills the flave of another 
perfon in anger, let him pay to the mafter of the flave double the worth of 
his lofs. If any homicide is not obedient to the laws refpecting murder, but, 
while he is unpurified, defiles by his prefence the forum, gymnafia, and 
other facred places,—whoever is willing may bring before a court of judg- 
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ment both the homicide, and the relation of the deceafed who has negleéted 
to avenge the dead, and compel him to pay a double fine, and fuffer in other 
refpeéts a double punifhment. And let the offending party confider the fine 
as legal. Ifa flave kills his mafter in anger, the kindred of the deceafed 
fhall be allowed to flay the homicide in whatever manner they pleafe, and 
fhall be pure from murder, fo long as they do not by any means preferve the 
life of the flave. But if a flave does not kill his own mafter, but fome other 
free-born perfon, in anger, he fhall be given up by his mafter to the kindred of 
the deceafed, who fhall, from neceffity, put him to death in whatever manner 
they pleafe. Ifa father or mother fhall in anger flay a fon or daughter, by 
blows, or any other violent manner (a thing which will happen, though’ 
but rarely), let them be purified after the fame manner as other homicides, 
and be exiled for three years. And after they return from exile, the huf- 
band fhall be divorced from the wife, and the wife from the hufband: and 
they fhall never afterwards beget children together, nor fhall either of thefe 
dwell together with him whofe fon or brother either of them flew, nor 
communicate with him in facred rites. But he who is impious with refpeéct 
to thefe things, and does not obey thefe laws, fhall be obnoxious to the 
charge of impiety by any one that is willing. Ifa man flays his wife, or a 
wife her hufband, in anger, they fhall be purified in a fimilar manner with 
other homicides, and fhall be exiled for three years. But, on returning from 
exile, let not either of them be permitted to join with their children in 
facred rites, nor ever eat at the fame table with them. And, if either the 
father or the child is difobedient to this law, let them be obnoxious to the 
charge of impiety by any one that is willing. If a brother flays either a 
brother or a fifter, or fifter a brother or a fitter, in anger, let them be pu- 
rified and exiled in the fame manner as parents that flay their children; and, 
on their return from exile, let them not eat at the fame-table, or join in 
facred rites, with thofe whom they have deprived of brothers, or fifters, or 
fons. And if any one is difobedient to this law, he fhall with juftice be 
obnoxious to the charge of impiety. If any one, through incontinent anger, 
is {o enraged with his parents as to dare to flay one of them in his infane 
fury,—if the dying parent, before he expires, fhall voluntarily abfolve his 
murderer from the deed, then, being purified in the fame manner as thofe who 
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form, let him be confidered as pure. But if the dying parent does not ab- 
folve him, let him be obnoxious to many laws. For he muft be fubjeét to 
the extreme punifhments of whipping, and, in a fimilar manner, of impiety 
and facrilege, becaufe he has expelled the foul of his begetter. So that, if it 
were poffible that a man could die frequently, it would be moft juft that a 
parricide or matricide fhould fuffer many deaths. For, how is it poffible that 
he who is not permitted by any law to deftroy his parents, who led forth 
his nature into light, even though he fhould find that he was going to be flain 
by them, but is enjoined by the legiflator to endure all things rather than 
perpetrate a deed of this kind,—how is it poffible, I fay, that fuch a one can 
in any other way be properly punifhed? Let death, therefore, be ordained 
as the punifhment of him who in anger flays either his father or mother, 
But if a brother flays a brother in his own defence, being attacked by him, 
through fedition taking place between them, or any other fuch means, let 
him be pure in the fame manner as one who flays an enemy. And if a 
citizen flays a citizen, or a ftranger a ftranger, in his own defence, let him be 
fimilarly pure ; as, likewife, if, in defending himfelf, a citizen flays a ftranger, 
or a ftranger a citizen, or a flave a flave. But if a flave, in his own de- 
fence, flays a free-born perfon, let him be obnoxious to the fame laws as 
him who flays his father. Let the fame thing alfo be underftood refpeting 
the abfolution from murder in all thefe cafes as was faid concerning the ab- 
folution from parricide. If any dying perfon, therefore, among thefe, pre- 
vious to his death, willingly abfolves his murderer from voluntary murder, 
purifications fhall be adminiftered to the homicide, and he fhall be exiled for 
a year. And thus we appear to have {poken {ufficiently refpeting murders 
committed by violence, involuntarily, and in anger. Let us now fpeak 
concerning fuch as are voluntary, and perpetrated with every kind of in- 
juftice, and frorn ftratagems, through the tyranny of pleafures, defires, and 
envy. 

CLIN. You fpeak properly. 

Guest. Again, therefore, in the firit place, let us {peak to the utmoft of 
our power concerning the caufes of thefe. The greateft caufe, then, is de- 
fire, which has dominion in a foul rendered favage by venereal incentives, 
Jt is this which abundantly, and in the moft vehement manner, inflames the 
minds of the multitude, and which, through a depraved nature and want of 
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difcipline, generates ten thoufand loves of infinite riches. But we fay that 
the want of difcipline is the caufe why both among the Greeks and Barbarians 
riches are praifed in a vicious manner, „For they place thefe in the firft, 
though they belong to the third, rank of things good; and, through this opi- 
nion, deftroy both themfelves and pofterity. For, to {peak the truth to all 
cities refpecting riches, is the moft beautiful and the beft of all things. But 
the truth is, that riches fubfift for the fake of the body, and the body 
fubfifts for the fake of the foul. Since, therefore, thofe things are good 
for the fake of which riches naturally fubfift, they will rank in the third 
place after the virtue of the body and foul, This reafon, therefore, will in- 
form us as a teacher, that he who defires to be happy ought not to feek 
after wealth indifcriminately, but in a juft and temperate manner. For 
thus murders would not be committed in cities, which require to be purified 
by murders. But now, as I faid in the beginning of this difcuffion, this is 
one and the greateft caufe of the greateft punifhments of voluntary murder. 
The fecond is the habit of an ambitious foul, which generates envy; and 
this is bitter to thofe that dwell together, and efpecially to him by whom it 
is poffefled, and afterwards to the beft perfons in the city. But cowardly and 
unjuft fears rank in the third place, which produce many murders, when 
fuch things have been tranfacted by any one, or are at prefent tranfaGted, as 
no one wifhes to be confcious have taken place, or do take place. On this 
account they take away by death thofe that might give information of fuch 
tranfactions, when they cannot prevent them from making a difcovery by 
any other means. And thus much for a preface to all thefe particulars. To 
which may be added, what many who are ftudious refpe€ting the myfteries 
have heard about things of this kind, of the truth of which they are vehe- 
mently perfuaded,—I mean, that fuch aétions are punifhed in Hades, and that 
the perpetrators of them, again returning hither, neceffarily fuffer punith- 
ment according to nature, and end their days by fuffering the very fame 
kind of death which they caufed another to fuffer. For him, therefore, 
who from this preface is perfuaded, and is in every refpedt afraid of fuch a 
punifhment, there is no occafion to e(tablifh a law re{pecting voluntary mur- 
der: but for him who will not be perfuaded by it let the following law be 
ordained. He who defignedly and unjuftly flays with his own hand his 
fellow-citizen, fhall, in the firft place, be expelled from temples, from the 
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forum, from ports, and from every general affembly, that he may not defile 
any of thefe by his prefence; and this, whether any one forbids him from 
thefe places or not. For the law forbids him, and forbids him as a perpetual 
injunétion to the whole city. But the male or female relative, as far as to 
a coufin, of the deceafed, who does not profecute fuch a one in a proper 
manner, nor expel him from thefe places, fhall firft of all receive in him- 
{elf the defilement, together with the hatred of the Gods, agreeably to the 
imprecation of the law. And, in the fecond place, he fhall be obnoxious to 
any one who is willing to revenge the dead. He who is willing to do this, 
having performed every thing refpecting wafhings, and fuch other parti- 
culars as Divinity has caufed to be legal in cates of this kind, and uttered 
{uch things as muft be previoufly announced, let him proceed, and compel 
the homicide to fuffer the punifhment of his deed according to law. But 
that thefe things ought to take place through certain prayers and facrifices to 
certain Gods, who attend to fuch particulars, and are caretul that murder 
may not be perpetrated in cities, will eafily be apparent to the legiflator. 
However, who thefe Gods are, and in what manner thefe judgments may 
be introduced, fo as to take place with the utmoft rectitude with refpect to 
a divine nature, the guardians of the laws, together with the interpreters 
and diviners, muft promulgate. But let the judges of thefe particulars be 
thofe to whom we have given the power of punifhing facrilege. Let him 
too who is condemned, be punifhed with death; and let him not be buried 
in the country of the murdered perfon, on account of his having acted in an 
impudent, as well as an impious manner. If he makes his efcape, being 
unwilling to ftand his trial, let him be perpetually exiled. And if he is 
ever detected in any part of the country in which he has committed the 
murder, he who firft meets with him, whether he was the murderer of one 
of his kindred, or felluw-citizens, fhall flay him with impunity; or thall 
deliver him bound to thofe magiftrates that prefide as judges over thete 
affairs, that he may by them be put to death. But if any onc fhould ftand 
forth in his defence, he fhall be bound for his appearance, and fhall procure 
three bondsmen, whom the judges fhall think futficient, for the purpofe. If 
he is either unwilling or incapable of doing this, he fhall be bound by the 
magiftrates, and properly fecured, that he may be punifhed for his interfe- 
rence. If any one flays another, not with his own hand, but by contulta- 
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tion and ftratagem, and yet, though he is the caufe of the murder, and not 
purified in his foul, fhall refide in the city where the deed was committed, 
{fuch a one, being condemned, fhall be firnilarly punithed, except that he 
fhall not be permitted to procure bondsmen, but fhall be allowed his proper 
fepulchre. Let other things refpe@ting him take place in the fame manner 
as above. Let the fame particulars too be eftablifhed refpe&ing ftrangers 
towards ftrangers, citizens and fcrangers towards each other, and flaves to- 
wards flaves, in murder committted with the homicide’s own hand; and in 
that which is committed by confultation and itratagem, excepting that thefe 
latter homicides fhall be obliged to give bondsmen, in the fame manner as 
thofe that murder with their own hands. Ifa flave voluntarily murders a 
free-born perfon, whether with his own hand, or through ccnfultation, and 
is condemned, the public executioner fhall lead him to the tomb of the mur- 
dered perfon, or to a place where he may fee the tomb. Here he fhall be 
whipt as long as the perfon that a»prehended him pleafes, and if he furvives the 
whipping, he fhall be put to death. But if any one kills a flave who has 
not in any refpect acted unjuftly, through fear left he fhould difclofe his bafe 
and vicious actions, or through fome fimilar caufe, he fhall be punifhed in 
the fame manner as if he had flain a citizen. However, if cafes fhould 
happen for which it is very difficult to eftablith laws, at the fame time that 
it is impoffible not to deliver laws refpeéting them, fuch as the voluntary, 
and, in every refpect, unjuft, murdering of kindred, whether the homicide 
accomplifhes this with his own hand, or by confultation and ftratagem, 
(murders which frequently take place in cities badly inhabited and governed, 
and fometimes in a region where no one would expeét to find them)—in fuch 
cafes as thefe, it will be proper that what was lately mentioned by us fhould 
be repeated. For, perhaps, fome one, on hearing thefe things, may be in- 
duced more willingly to abftain from the moft impious of all murders, For 
a fable, or a difcourfe, or by whatever other name it may be proper to call 
it, is clearly delivered by antient priefts, that Juftice, the avenger and in- 
{pector of the murdering of kindred, ufes the law of which we have juft now 
fpoken. Hence, they fay, fhe has ordained that he who commits any fuch 
action fhall neceffarily fuffer the fame things as he has committed. So that, 
if any one has ever murdered his father, he fhall himfelf, in certain periods 
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dered his mother, he fhall, in fucceeding times, partake from neceflity of a 
feminine nature, and be deprived of life by his offspring. For they add 
that, when common blood 1s-defiled, there is not any other purification, nor 
can the ftain be wafhed away by other means, than by the guilty foul iufer- 
ing murder for murder, and in a fimilar manner, and laying afleep the anger 
of all the kindred of the murdered perfon. It is proper, therefore, that men 
fhould be reftrained from crimes of this kind, through the fear of thofe pu- 
nifhments which are inflicted by the Gods. But if fuch a miferable calamity 
fhould happen to any, as that they fhould defignedly and voluntarily dare 
to deprive father or mother, brothers or children, of life, let the following 
law refpecting things of this kind be eftabiithed by the mortal legiflator. By 
a public declaration they fhall be expelled from all facred places, and fhall 
be obliged to give bondsmen, in the fame manner as was mentioned above, 
And when any one is condemned for murder of this kind, he fhall be put to 
death both by the fervants of the judges and the magiftrates, and fhall be 
driven naked out of the city to an appointed place, where three roads meet. 
Then all the magiftrates, for the fake of the whole city, carrying each of 
them a ftone, fhall hurl it at the head of the dead body, and thus expiate 
the whole city. After this, carrying the dead body to the boundaries of the 
region, and hurling it thence, they fhall leave it unburied, according to law.— 
But what ought he to fuffer who flavs his neareft, and, as it is faid, moft 
friendly, relative? I mean the man who kills himfelf, and by violence de- 
prives himfelf of the aliotment of fate ; being neither compelled to do this Ly 
the judgment of the city, nor bva grievous and inevitable chance of fortune, 
nor by any extreme fhame or poverty ; but, through indolence and effeminate 
timidity, unjuftly punifhes himfelf. What purifications, and what mode of 
interment, ought to be legally eftablifhed retpeting {fuch a one, Divinity 
knows: but the neareft relatives of ghe deceafed muft inquire what thete 
are from the interpreters of the Gods, and the laws about thefc. As te 
their fepulture, let them be buried in folitary places, where no one elfe is 
buried, and in thofe parts of the region which are the boundaries of the 
twelve divifions, and which are defolate and without a name. Let them, 
likewife, be buried in an ignoble manner, neither making their tombs con- 
ipicuous by the ereétion of pillars, or the infcription of their names. Ifa 
deaft of burthen, or any other animal, fhail kill a man, unlefs this happens in 
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fome public conteft, the relations of the perfon fo killed fhall avenge his 
death: and the praefects of the land fhall do whatever the relation or rela- 
tions of the deceafed command. But the punifhment fhall confift in driving 
the animal beyond the boundaries of the region, and there flaying him, If 
any inanimate thing deprives a man of life, except thunder, or any other fuch- 
like dart fent from Divinity, by either falling on the man, or the man falling 
on it, he who is neareft of kin to the deceafed fhall appoint his neighbour to be 
a judge in this cafe, and fhall make an expiation both for himfelf and the 
whole of his kindred. But the thing condemned fhall be exterminated the 
region, in the fame manner as animals that are homicides. If any one is 
found dead, and it is not manifeft by whom he was flain, but cannot be dif- 
covered after the moft diligent fearch, proclamations muft be employed as 
in other murders, and the crier muft proclaim in the forum, that whoever 
has flain this or that perfon, as being guilty of murder, muft not approach 
any facred places, nor refide in any part of the region where the deed was 
committed: for, if he is detected within the boundaries of the faid region, 
he fhali be put to death, and, being hurled beyond them, left unburied. Lee 
this one law, therefore, be eftablifhed as the principal one refpecting murder. 
And thus much may fuffice about things of this kind. Let the following, 
then, be the particular cafes in which he who commits murder will be pure. 
Ifany one detects a thief entering his houfe by night, for the purpofe of 
robbing it, and flays him, let fuch an one be pure, In like manner, let him 
be pure who flavs a highwayman in his own defence: And if any one ufes 
force refpefting venereal concerns towards a free-born woman or boy, let 
him be put to death with impunity, either by the injured party, or by the 
father, brothers, or fons of the perfon fo injured. Laikewife, if a man meets 
with any one offering violence to his wife, and kills him, let him be pure, 
according to law. And if any one,, in afiifting his father,.cr mother, or 
children, or brothers, or wife, in doing that which is by no means unholy, 
fhould flay fome one, let him be in every refpect pure. And thus far we 
have given laws concerning that education and difcipline of the living foul, 
which if itis fortunately endued with, it may be {uffered to live, but of 
which if it is unfortunately deprived, it muft be put to death: and we have 
Jikewife ordained fuch punifhments as murders deferve. We have {poken 
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It now remains that we fhould define, to the utmoft of our power, what 
violent, voluntary, and involuntary aétions are, and how many they are ‘in 
number, and what are the punifhments accommodated to each. For thefe, as 
it appears, will be properly difcuffed after thofe. But even the vileft legifla- 
tor will place the confideration of wounds, and mutilations from wounds, 
after murder. Wounds, therefore, are to be divided in the fame manner as 
murders. For fome of them are inflicted involuntarily; others through anger ; 
fome through fear ; and fome voluntarily and from defign. Refpedting all 
thefe, the following obfervations mutt be premifed. It is neceffary that laws 
fhould be eftablifhed for men, and that they fhould live according to law, or 
they would in no refpe@ differ from the moft favage animals. But this is 
owing to the nature of men, which is never found to be fufficient of itfelf 
to know what is advantageous to a human polity ; and, when it does know 
this, is never always able to do and with that which is beft. For it is, in the 
firft place, difficult to know that not private but public advantage mutt 
neceffarily be attended to by the political and true art; (for that which is 
common binds, but that which is private dilacerates, cities,) and that it is 
more advantageous, both to the public and individuals, that common concerns 
fhould be well eftablifhed, than fuch as are private. In the fecond place, 
though fome one fhould know fufficiently from art, that thefe things natu- 
rally fubfift in this manner, yet, after this, if he fhould govern the city with 
an unreftrained authority, he would be incapable of perfevering in this 
dogma, and of living in the opinion that common advantage thould be 
nourifhed in a city, and private follow the general good. But the mortal 
nature will always impel him to prerogative and private advantage: for 
this nature avoids pain, and purfues pleafure, in an irrational manner ; prefers 
both thefe to that which is more juft and excellent ; and, producing darknets 
in itfelf, fills at length both itfelf and the whole city with evils of every 
kind. Indeed, if any man, through a divine deftiny, fhould be naturally 
fufficient to comprehend what is the public good, he would require no laws 
for the government of himfelf; for neither any law, nor any order, is better 
than fcience ; nor is it lawful that intelle& fhould be fubfervient and a (lave 
to any thing, but that it fhould be the ruler of all things, if it 1s thus true, 
and really free by nature. But now, with refpe@ to fuch an intellect as this, 
it cannot be faid, that it is not by any means any where to be found, but it 
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fhould be faid that it is but rarely feen. That which ranks, therefore, 
in the fecond place, muft be chofen, viz. order and law; of which many 
things are indeed perceived, but it is impoffible to view all that pertains to 
them. And thus much we have faid for the fake of thefe things.—Now, let 
us ordain what he who wounds or injures another ought to fuffer or pay. 
For it is ealy for every one to comprehend properly, whether any one is 
wounded or not, who it is that is wounded, in what part, and after what manner. 
For there are an innumerable multitude of particulars of this kind, and which 
very much differ from each other. It is, therefore, alike impoffible, to refer all, 
or no one of thefe, to courts of juftice. For this one thing, in all thefe, muft 
neceffarily be referred to the decifion of juftice. I mean, whether each of 
thefe was done, or not. That nothing, indeed, fhould be determined by courts 
of juftice refpeéting the fine for injuries of this kind, but that all things, both 
{mall and great, fhould be determined by law, is nearly impoftible. 

CLIN. What then fhall we fay after this? 

Guest. That fome things fhould be referred to courts of juftice, but that 
others fhould be determined by the legiflator kimfelf. 

Cirn. What are the particulars then which the legiflator muft decide, 
and what thofe which mutt be decided by courts of juftice ? 

Guest. With the greateft propriety, after thefe things, the following 
affertions may be made: That, in a city in which the courts of juftice are 
depraved and dumb, the opinions of the judges concealed, and fentence 
privately paffed ; and in which fomething {till more dire than this takes place, 
when each of the judges decides, not in filence, but in the midft of tumult, 
as in a theatre, the rhetoricians praifing and blaming with loud exclama- 
tions ;—then a heavy calamity befalls the whole city. If, therefore, from a 
certain neceffitv, any one fhould be compelled to give laws to fuch courts of 
juftice, it would not be a fortunate circumftance; but, at the fame time, he 
who is forced to give them, fhould commit only the fmalleit fines to the 
judges, but fhould clearly ordain the greateft part of them himielf. But, in 
a city, in which courts of juftice are eftablifhed with as great propriety as 
poffible, and the judges are well educated, and examined with the greateft 
accuracy ; in fuch a city, it will be proper and becoming to refer many things 
to the decifion of fuch judges, refpeéting the punifhment of fuch as are con- 
demned. No one, therefore, fhould be indignant with us, that we do not 
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now promulgate to thefe, fuch things as are the greateft and moft numerous, 
which judges that are educated in the vileft manner may be able to perceive ; 
and who likewife may be capable of punifhing every offence in a proper 
manner. But, as we are of opinion that thofe for whom we promulgate 
laws, will not be in the fmalleft degree inelegant judges of thefe things, we 
fhall commit moft things to their decifion. However, as we have often 
faid, in the former part of this difcuffion, that a defcription and formule of 
punifhments ought to be given as examples to judges, which are never to be 
tranfgreffed, and this we ourfelves have accomplifhed,—this was then both 
rightly afferted and performed, and muft be obferved at prefent, as we are 
again returning to the laws. Let the written law, thercfore, be efta- 
blifhed refpećting wounds. If any one, thinking in conjunétion with his 
will to flay his friend, (if his friend is one of thofe whom the law forbids 
him to injure) wounds, but is not able to kill him, fuch an one, as neither 
deferving pity nor regard, we fhall compel to fuffer the punifhment of 
murder, no otherwife than if he had a@tually flain his friend: except we 
fhould reverence his fortune, if it fhould not be entirely bad, and alfo the 
dzmon who, commiferating both him and the wounded perfon, may become 
an averter of evil to both, and may caufe the wound of the one not to be 
incurable, and the fortune and calamity of the other to be devoted to the 
Furies. Giving thanks, therefore, to this dæmon, and not oppofing him, 
we fhall take away the punifhment of death from him that infli€ted the 
wound, but order him to be exiled for life in a neighbouring city, and there 
enjoy the fruits of all his poffeffions. If the wounded perfon, however, has 
fuffered any lofs, he thall make him a proper reftitution, and fuch an one as 
the court of juftice fhall determine. But thofe judges that decide in cafes 
of murder fhall decide in this cafe. If a child defignedly wounds his parent, 
or a flave his mafter, the punifhment fhall be death. And if a brother 
defignedly wounds a brother or fitter, or a fifter a fifter or brother, the 
punifhment fhall in like manner be death. But if a woman wounds her 
hufband with an intention of flaying him, or a hufband his wife with the 
fame defign, let each be perpetually banifhed. And, with refpedct to their 
property, if their fons cr daughters are at that time but children, let perfons 
be appointed to manage their affairs, and take care of the orphan children. 
But if their fons or daughters are adults, let them not be compelled to pro- 
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vide for their exiled parent, but let them be permitted to take poffeffion of 
his or her property. If any one who has no children happens to fall into 
calamities of this kind, let his kindred, as far as to coufins, both of the male 
and female fide, aflemble, and, confulting together with the guardians of the 
laws and priefts, in the houfe of the exiled perfon, let one family out of the 
five thoufand and forty houfes of the city be appointed as his heir: at the 
fame time contidering that no houfe out of this number is fo much the pro- 
perty of its inhabitant, and his kindred, as of the city at large. It is requifite, 
indeed, that the city fhould poffefs its own houfes, to the utmoft of its 
power, m the moft holy and profperous manner. When any houfe, there- 
fore, is at the fame time both unfortunate and impious, in confequence of its 
poffeffor leaving no children behind him, and of having been condemned for 
voluntary murder, or any other crime towards the Gods, or his fellow 
citizens, the punifhment of whicl according to law is evidently death, or 
perpetual exile ;—when this is the cafe, in the firft place, let the houfe be 
purified and expiated according to law} and, in the next place, let the kindred, 
as we juft now faid, aflembling together with the guardians of the laws, 
confider what family in the city is moft renowned for virtue, and at the fame 
time fortunate, and confilting of anumerous progeny. Let one of the chil- 
Gren belonging to this family be adopted vy the father of the deceafed, and by 
his grandfather and great grandfather, befeeching, at the fame time, Divinity 
that he may be a parent, mafter, and minifter of holy and facred rites, with 
better fortune than his predeceffor. Having prayed after this manner, let 
him be appointed heir according to law. But let the guilty perfon be 
fuffered to lie without a name, without children, and without any lot, in 
confequence of being opprelfed by fuch calamities as thefe. Boundary, 
however, as it appears, is not in all things mingled with boundary. But 
where there is a common confine, this, being previoufly hurled in the middle 
of both boundaries, fubfifts between both. And we have faid that crimes 
committed through anger are of this kind, fubfifting between voluntary and 
involuntary crimes. If then any one is condemned for wounding another 
through anger, if the wound fhall prove to be curable, he fhall pay the double 
of the lofs fuftained ; but if incurable, he fhall make a four-fold reftitution. 
If the wound fhall prove to be curable, but at the fame time becomes the 
caule of great fhame and difgrace to the wounded perfon, he fhall likewife 
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pay a fourfold fine. But if any one, in wounding another, not only injures 
the wounded perfon, but the city, by rendering him incapable of affifting 
his country againft the enemy, he fhall be fimilarly fined, and, befides this,. 
make reftitution to the city for its lofs. Befides, too, his own military 
duties, he fhall perform thofe of the wounded perfon; or, in cafe of non- 
compliance, he fhall be accufed according to law, by any one that is willing, 
for negle& of military duty. He fhall likewife make a double, triple, or 
quadruple reftitution, according to the decifion of the judges. If one near 
relation in a fimilar manner wounds another, the parents and kindred, as 
far as to the male and female coufins affembling together, fhall decide the 
cafe among themfelves, and fhall deliver the offender to his parents to be 
punifhed according to nature. But if the punifhment fhould be doubtful, 
it fhall be determined by the kindred on the male fide. And if they are 
incapable of deciding the cafe, they fhall betake themfelves at laft to the 
guardians of the laws. When children inflict any fuch wounds on their 
parents, the judges fhall be thofe that have paffed beyond their fixtieth year, 
and whofe children are truly their own, and not fuch as are adopted. He 
that in this cafe is condemned {hall be put to death, or fuffer fome greater 
punifhment, or one that is not much lefs ; but no one of his kindred fhall 
be permitted to judge him, though he fhould be of the age prefcribed by 
Jaw. But if a flave wounds any free-born perfon in anger, his mafter thall 
deliver him to the wounded perfon, that he may punifh him in whatever 
manner he pleafes: but if his mafter does not deliver him, he himfelf thall 
make a compenfation for the injury. If any one has a fufpicion that the 
fave and wounded perfon acted from mutual compa&, he fhall acquaint the 
judges with his fufpicion; and if he does not prove that his fufpicion 
was true, he fhall be fined triple of the damage fuftained; but if he does 
prove it, let him be obnoxious to flavery, who has aéted thus artfully with a 
flave. But let him who involuntarily wounds another, pay a fimple fine. 
For no legiflator is fufficient to govern fortune. Let the judges alfo be fuch 
as were appointed for children when guilty of wounding their parents, and 
let thefe determine the proper punifhment. All the above-mentioned 
paffions, indeed, are violent; and every kind of ftriking likewife is violent. 
It is neceflary, therefore, that every man and every woman fhould always think 
about things of this kind, that an elderly perfon is to be honoured in no 
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{mall degree beyond a younger perfon; that they are fo by the Gods; 
and muft be fo by men who defign to be faved and be happy. To fee, 
therefore, an elderly ftruck by a young man in a city, is fhameful, and 
odious to Divinity. But it feems fit that every young man, when ftruck by 
an old man, fhould patiently endure it, through a reverence of his age. 
Let it, therefore, be thus: Every one fhall reverence both in word and 
deed a perfon older than himfelf; and in fuch a manner, that whoever is 
more than twenty years of age, whether male or female, may be reverenced 
as a father or mother; and fo that every young perfon may abftain from 
offering violence to any who are capable of begetting or bringing forth 
children, through regard to the Gods that prefide over births. In a fimilar 
manner, let no violence be offered to a ftranger, whether he has refided for 
fome time in the city, or has but recently taken up his abode in it. For, 
whether he excites contention, or refifts an injury, let no one dare to chaftize 
him with blows. But if a ftranger fhould dare wantonly to ftrike a citizen, 
let him who thinks he ought to be punifhed bring him before the przfects 
of the city, but not ftrike him himfelf, that, by thus refraining from a ftranger, 
he may be far from daring to {trike a fellow-citizen. The prefects of the 
city, reverencing the hofpitable God, fhall examine the affair ; and if it fhall 
appear that the ftranger has acted unjuftly, the citizen fhall give him as 
many lafhes with a whip, as the blows which he received from him, that he 
may prevent him from daring to do the like in future. But if it fhall appear 
that the ftranger has not aéted unjuftly, after threatening and difgracing the 
perfon that brought him before the prefeéts of the city, let both be difmiffed, 
If one perfon ftrikes another of the fame age with himfelf, or who isa little 
older, but without children, or if an old man ftrikes an old man, or one 
youth another, the injured parties may defend themfelves according to nature, 
without weapons, with their naked hands. But if any one who is more than 
forty years of age fhall dare to ftrike another, either while the perfon he 
ftrikes is attacking another, or defending himfelf, let him be called ruftic, 
illiberal, and fervile ; and he may be confidered as fufficiently punifhed by 
this reproach. And if any one is obedient to thefe admonitions, he will be 
of a tractable difpofition: but let him who cannot be perfuaded by them, 
and who defpifes this exordium, receive with alacrity the following law : 


If any one ftrikes another who is older than himfelf by twenty years or 
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more,—in the firft place, let him who happens to be prefent at the time, if he 
is neither of an equal age, nor younger, prevent any further violence ; Or, it 
he does not prevent it, let him be confidered as unworthy according to law. 
But if he is of the fame age with, or younger than, the perfon ftruck, let 
him defend him as if he was his brother or father, or as if he was his 
fuperior., And, befides this, let him be obnoxious to judicial punifhment, 
who, as we have faid, dares to ftrike a perfon older than himfelf: and if he is 
condemned, let him be punifhed with bonds, for not lefs than a year; or for 
a longer time, if it fhall feem proper to the judges by whom he is con- 
demned. Ifa ftranger or an inhabitant fhall {trike one who is twenty years 
older than himfelf, let the fame law have the fame power, with refpeĉt to 
thofe that are prefent giving him affiftance. And let him who in this cafe 
fhall be condemned, if he is a ftranger, and not an inhabitant of the city, be 
punifhed with bonds for the fpace of two years. But if he is an inhabitant 
of the city, and is not obedient to the laws, let him be punifhed with bonds 
for three years, if the court of juftice does not determine that he fhall be 
punifhed for a longer time. Let whoever happens to be prefent on this 
occafion, and does not give affiftance according to law, be fined. And if he 
poffeffes one of the firft and largeft eftates, let him be fined a mina; but if 
his eftate is of the fecond rank, fifty drachms; if of the third, thirty ; and 
if of the fourth, twenty. Let the court of juftice too refpecting all fuch 
particulars confift of the generals of the army, the prafects of the military 
orders, the governors of tribes, and the mafters of the horfe. But with 
re{pect to laws, as it appears, fome are inftituted for the fake of worthy men, 
that they may be inftructed by them, how they may affociate with each 
other in a benevolent manner; but others for the fake of thofe who, avoid- 
ing difcipline, and being of an intraétable nature, are difpofed to ruth into 
every kind of vice. It is for thefe that what follows is afferted, and that 
the legiflator neceffarily eftablifhes laws; at the fame time withing, that 
there may never be any occafion to ufe them. Whoever, therefore, dares 
to ftrike his father or mother, or the progenitors of thete, neither dreading 
the anger of the Gods above, nor the punifhments which are faid to be 
inflicted under the earth, but, as one who thinks he knows that of which he 
is perfeatly ignorant, detpifes affertions which are both antient and affented 
to by all men, and in confequence of this aéts unlawfully,—fuch a one 
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requires the moft extreme remedy. Death, therefore, is not the laft remedy, 
but the punifhments which are inflicted in Hades are rather ultimate reme- 
dies; and which, though they are moft truly faid to exift, yet are incapable 
of averting fouls of this kind from evil. For, if they were capable, there 
never would be found any who would impioufly dare to ftrike their parents. 
It is requifite, therefore, that the punifhments for crimes of this kind in the 
prefent life, fhould be as much as poffible in no refpe& inferior to thofe which 
are inflicted in Hades. Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed: If any 
one who js not infane fhall dare to {trike his father or mother, or their fathers 
or mothers,—in the firft place, let any one who is prefent (as was mentioned 
before) give affiftance. And if it is an inhabitant that gives affiftance, let 
him be called to take the principal feat in the games; but if he does not 
give affiftance, let him be perpetually banifhed from the region. If he is 
not an inhabitant, but gives affiftance, let him be praifed; but if he does 
not give affiftance, let him be blamed. If a flave gives affiftance, let him be 
made free; but if he does not affift, let him receive a hundred lafhes with 
a whip. And if this happens in the forum, let the punifhment be inflicted 
by the prfects of the market; but if in any other part of the city, by the 
wdiles. In like manner, if it fhould happen beyond the city, let him be 
punifhed by the governors of the hufbandmen. If any citizen is prefent 
when a parent is {truck by his child, whether fuch citizen is a boy, a man, 
or a woman, let him give affiftance, at the fame time exclaiming that fuch 
conduét is impious. But if he does not give affiftance, let him be obnoxious 
to Jupiter Omognius * and Patroius*. Laftly, if any one is condemned for 
ftriking his parents, let him, in the firft place, be perpetually banifhed from 
the city to fome other region ; and, in the next place, let him be expelled 
from all facred places and ceremonies; from which if he will not abftain, 
let him be punifhed with blows by the magiftrates that take care of rural 
affairs, and entirely in fuch a manner as they pleafe. And if he returns 
from exile, let him be punifhed with death, If any free-born perfon thall 
eat or drink with fuch a one, or have any tranfaétions with him, or volun- 
tarily touch him, if he fhould happen to meet with him,—fuch a one thall 
neither be fuffered to enter into any temple, or forum, nor in fhort into the 
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city, till he is purified; for he fhould think that he has had communication 
with an execrable fortune. But if, being unperfuaded by the law, he ille- 
gally defiles facred places, and the city,—whatever magiftrate, perceiving 
this, does not punith fuch an one, let him be accufed as guilty of one of the 
greateft crimes. Ifa flave ftrikes a free-born perfon, whether he is a ftranger 
or a citizen, let any one who is prefent give affiftance, or be punifhed with 
the above-mentioned fine, according to the value of his eftate. Thofe who 
are prefent, therefore, fhall fuccour the injured perfon, and deliver to him 
the offender bound. ‘Then the injured perfon, receiving him in this con- 
dition, fhall give him as many lathes with a whip as he pleafes; obferving, 
at the fame time, not to injure his mafter, to whom he fhall afterwards 
deliver him, to be poffeffed according to law. But let the law be this: 
If a flave ftrikes a free-born perfon, without being ordered to do fo by the 
magiftrates, his mafter, on receiving him bound from the perfon he has 
injured, fhall not free him from his bonds till the flave has perfuaded the 
injured perfon that he deferves to be releafed from them. Let the fame laws 
be adopted for women, in their conduét towards each other, with refpect to 
all thefe particulars; and for women towards men, and men towards 
women. 
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THe following book may be juftly confidered as forming one of the moft 
important parts of the works of Plato, as it demonftrates the exiitence of 
divine natures, the immediate progeny of the ineitable principle of things ; 
and fhows that thev provide for all things, and govern the univerfe with 
juftice. It is alio important in another point of view, as it inconteftably 
proves tnat Plato firmly believed in the religion of his country; though this 
has often been denied by thofe who, being ignorant of its real nature, have 
kad no conceptions of its unequalled fublimity. As Proclus, therefore, with 
his ufual depth and fecundity of conception, has admirably elucidated Plato's 
do¢trine on thefe three important fubjects, in his firft book On the Theology 
or Plato, the following tranflation from that book is fubjoined for the benefit 
of the reader: 


I. In the Laws thefe three things are afferted by Plato: That there are 
Gods, that they providentially attend to all things, and that they conduét all 
things according to juitice, and receive no perverfion from fubordinate na- 
tures. That thefe, then, are the principal of all theological dogmas, is 
obvious to every one. For, what is more principal than the hyparxis of 
the Gods, or than beneficent providence, or immutable and undeviating 
power? through which the Gods produce fecondary natures uniformly, and 
preferve and convert them to themfelves with perfect purity: they indeed 
governing otliers, but being in no refpect paffive to things fubordinate, nor 
changed together with the variety of the objects of their providential energy. 
We thall learn, however, in what manner thefe things are naturally diftin- 
guifhed, ir we endeavour firft to comprehend by a reaioning proceis the 
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{cientific method of Plato in each of thefc fubjeéts, and, prior to the reft, by 
what irreprehenfible arguments he proves that there are Gods; and, in the 
next place, confider the problems which are fufpended from this. 

Of all beings, then, it is neceflary that fome fhould move only, that 
others fhould be moved only, and that the natures which fubfift between 
thefe fhould both be moved and move; and this in fuch a manner, that 
either they muft neceffarily be moved by others, and move others, or be 
felf-motive. Thefe four hypoftafes " fucceed each other in an orderly pro- 
greffion. For, prior to that which is moved only, and is paffive to other 
primary caufes, is that which moves others, and is moved by others; and 
beyond this is the felf-motive nature, originating from itfelf, and, in confe- 
quence of moving itielf, imparting to others alfo the reprefentation of being 
moved, And after all thofe which participate of efficient or paffive motion 
the immovable nature fucceeds. For every thing felf-motive, as poffeffing 
its perfection in a life attended with mutation and interval, is fufpended 
from another more antient caufe, which always fubfifts according to the fame 
things, and after the fame manner, and whofe life is not according to time, 
but in eternity: for time is the image of eternity. If, therefore, all things 
which are moved by themfelves are moved according to time, but the cter- 
nal form of motion is beyond that which is borne along according to time, the 
felf-motive nature will be the fecond in order, and not the firft among beings. 
And again, that which moves others, and is moved by others, muft netef- 
farily be fufpended from a felf- motive nature: and not this only, but like- 
wife every alter-motive compofition or conftitution of things, as the Athenian 
gueft demonftrates. For, fays he, if every thing which is moved fhoul 
ftop*, there will not be that which is firft moved, unlefs the felf-motive 
natures have a fubfiftence in beings. For the immovable is by no means 
naturally adapted to be moved, nor would it then be that which is firft 
moved. And the alter-motive nature will require another moving power. The 
felf-motive nature, therefore, alone, as beginning its energy from itielf, will 


“8 

1 Hypoftafis (umootas) is an individual fubjiftence. 

2 The force of this argument for the exiftence of a felf-motive nature is very great. If all 
motion were to ftop, whence could it again originate? Not from the immovable ; for it is a 
mover only, and therefore cannot be that which is firft moved. Nor could motion originate 
from the alter-motive nature ; for this, as its name implies, derives its motion from another. 

4 move 
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move itfelf, and others alfo, in a fecondary degree. For a nature of this 
kind imparts to things alter-motive the power of being moved, in the fame 
manner as the immovable inferts in all things the power of moving. And 
again, in the third place, that which is moved only, we muft primarily fuf- 
pend from the natures which are moved by another, but which move others. 
For it is requifite that both other things, and the teries of natures which are 
moved, and which extends fupernally as far as to the order of things lak, 
Should be filled with their proper media. All bodies, therefore, belong to things 
which are naturally adapted to be moved only, and to be paffive. For they 
are effective of nothing, on account of poffeffing an hypoftafis endued with 
interval, and participating of magnitude and bulk; fince whatever is effective 
and motive of other things naturally makes and moves in confequence of 
employing an incorporeal power. 

Of incorporeal natures, however, fome are divifible about bodies, and 
others are exempt from fuch a diftribution about the laft of things. The 
natures, therefore, which are divided about the bulks of bodies, whether 
they confift in qualities, or in material forms, belong to the natures which 
are moved by another, but which move others. For thefe, becaufe they 
have an incorporeal allotment, participate of the power of moving; but 
again, becaufe they are divided about bodies, and, in confequence of this, 
are deprived of the power of verging to themfelves, are diftributed together 
with their fubjects, and are replete with fluggifhnefs from thefe, they re- 
quire a moving power which is not borne along to foreign feats, but 
poffeffes an hypoftafis in itfelf. Where, then, fhall we have that which 
moves itfelf? For things which are extended into bulks and intervals, or 
which are divided in thefe, and confift about them infeparably, muft of 
neceffity either be alone moved, or move in confequence of being moved bv 
others. But it is requifite, as we have before faid, that the felf-motive nature 
fhould be prior tothefe, which is eftablifhed in itfelf, and not in others, and 
which fixes its energies in itfelf, and not in things fubordinate to itfelf. 
There is, therefore, fome other nature exempt from bodies, both in the 
heavens and the much-mutable elements, from which the power of being 
moved is primarily imparted to bodies. If, then, it be requifite to difcover 
what fuchan effence is, we thall a@ rightly in following Socrates, and con- 
fidering what that nature is, which, by being prefent to things alter-motive, 

imparts 
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imparts to them a reprefentation of felf-motion, and to which of the above- 
mentioned natures we fhould afcribe the power of being moved from them- 
felves. For all inanimate things are alone alter-motive, and their paflive 
properties are naturally derived from a power externally moving and im- 
pelling. 

If, therefore, the felf-motive is more antient than the alter-motive 
eflence, but foul is primarily felf-motive, from which the image of felf- 
motion pervades to bodies, foul will be beyond bodies, and the motion of 
every body will be the progeny of foul, and of its internal motion. Hence, 
it is neceflary that the whole of heaven, and all the bodies it contains, pof- 
feffing fuch a variety of motion, and thefe moved according to nature (for 
to every body of this kind a circular motion is natural €), ould have ruling 
fouls, effentially more antient than bodies, moving in themfelves, and fee 
nally illuminating bodies with the power of being moved. With refpeét to 
thefe fouls, sere (ore, whith orderly diftribute “the whole world, and its 
parts, and move and vitalize every thing corporeal, and which, of itfelf, is 
deftitute of life, infpiring the caufe of motion,—with refpeét to thefe, it is 
neceflary that they fhould either move all things rationally, or according to 
a contrary mode, which it is not lawful to affert. But if this world, and 
every thing which has an orderly fubfiftence in it, and which is equably 
moved and perpetually borne along according to nature, are referred to an 
irrational foul, which both moves itfelf and other things, neither the order of 
the periods, nor motion effentially bounded according to one reafon, nor 
the pofition of bodies, nor any thing elfe which is scnerted according to 
nature, will have a ftable caufe, aad which is able to arrange every thing 
according to the fame things, and after the fame manner. For every thing 
irrational’: is naturally adapted to be adorned by another, fince, of itfelf, it is 
indefinite and inordinate. But to commit all heaven toa thing of this kind, 
and a circulation which revolves according to the fame reafon, and after the 
fame manner, by no means accords with the nature of things, nor with our 
undifciplined conceptions. If, on the contrary, an intelleGtual and rational 
foul governs all things, and if every thing which eternally revolves is under 
the dominion of fuch a foul, and there is nothing of wholes deftitute of foul 


* See the Introduction to my Tranflation of Ariftotle’s Mctaphyfics, 
VOL. IL 20 (for, 
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(for, as Theophraftus fomewhere obferves, no body that is honourable 1s 
deprived of this power),—if this be the cafe, whether has it this intellectual €. 
perfect, and beneficent nature, according to participation, or according to 
effence? For, if according to effence, every foul muft neceflarily be of this 
kind, if each, according to its own nature, is felf-motive. But if it is intel- 
Jectual according to participation, there will be another intelleé&t in energy 
more antient than foul, which will poffefs intelle€tion effentially, and which 
comprehends in itfelf, by its very effence, an uniform knowledge of wholes; 
fince it is alfo neceffary that the foul which is effentialized according to 
reafon, fhould poffefs a fubfiftence according to intellect through participation, 
and that an intellectual nature fhould be twofold,—one primarily in a divine 
intelleét itfelf, and another fecondarily in foul, and proceeding from this 
divine intclleét. 

You may alfo add, if you are willing, the prefence of intelleCtual illu- 
mination in body. For whence is the whole of.this heaven either {pheric, 
or carried in a circle, and is rolled round the fame according to one definite 
order? How is it always immutably allotted the fame idea and power 
according to nature, unlefs it participate of the effective nature of form 
according to intellect? For foul is the fupplier of motion; but the caufe of 
a {table condition, and which leads back the flu€tuating mutation of things 
which are moved, to famenefs, and to a life bounded according to one 
reafon, and a circulation fubfifting after the fame manner, muft evidently 
be fuperior to foul. 

Body, therefore, and the whole of this fenfible effence, belong to alter- 
motive natures ; but foul is felf-motive, binding in itfelf all corporeal motions: 
and prior to this is immovable intellect. Nor muft you conceive that this 
immovable nature of intelleét is fuch as that which we fay is fluggith, void 
of life, and without fpirit; for it is the leading caufe of all motion, and the 
fountain of all life, as well of that which is converted to itfelf, as of that 
which has its hypoftafis in other natures. Through thefe caufes the world 
is called by Timzus an animated intelleétual animal. It is denominated an 
animal from its own nature, and the life which pervades to it from foul, 
and which is divided about it; but animated, from the prefence of a divine 


> Intuitive perception is the chara€teriftic of intellect, as difcurfive energy of the rational foul. 
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foul in it; and intellectual, from the government of intelle. For a fuffi- 
cient fupply of life, the government of foul, and the communication of 
intelleét, conneétedly contain the whole of heaven. 

But if this intellect is intellect according to effence, fince the very being 
of intelle confifts in intellection, and Timzus, demonftrating this, calls it 
divine, for he fays that foul’, receiving a divine intelleét, is rightly and pru- 
dently difciplined,—if this be the cafe, it is neceflary that the whole of 
heaven fhould be fufpended from the deity * of this intelle@, and that motion 
fhould be prefent to this univerfe from foul, but perpetual permanency and 
a fubfiftence after the fame manner from intelleét, and one union, concord 
in itfelf, fympathy and an all-perfect meafure, from a unity through which 
intellect is uniform, foul is one, and every being is a whole and perfect, 
according to its nature. It is alfo neceffary that every thing fecondary, 
together with the perfection in its own proper nature, fhould alfo partici- 
pate from an order eftablifhed above it of another more excellent idiom. 
For that which is corporeal, being alter-motive, derives the appearance of 
{elf-motive power from foul, and is through it an animal. But foul, being 
felf-motive, participates of life according to intelle¢t, and, energizing tem- 
porally, poffeffes unceafing energy and ever-vigilant life from its vicinity to 
intellect. And intellect, poffeffing its life in eternity, and in an effence ever 
in energy, and fixing all its autellineniee collectively in itfelf, is perfectly 
divine, through a ane prior to itfelf, or, in other words, from the unity 
which it participates. For, as Plotinus fays, it has twofold energies, fome 
as intellect, and others as being inebriated with neétar 3 : and, in another 
place, that this intelleét is a God, through that prior to itfelf which is not 
intellect. Juft as foul, by that fummit of itfelf which is above foul, is intel- 
lect; and body, through a power prior to body, is foul. 

All things, iligrefore: as we have faid, are fufpended from unity rouen 
intelle& and foul as media. And intelle& is, indeed, uniform, or has lé 
form of unity; but foul is mentiform, or has the form of intelle&; and 
the body of the world is vital. Every thing, in fhort, is fufpended from 
that which is prior to itfelf. And, with refpe& to the things pofterior to 


t i.e. the foul of the world. 2 See the Introduction to the Parmenides. 
3 That is, as energizing fuper-intellectually through its unity, Which is the bloffom of its 
effence, and which abides in unproceeding union in the ineffable caule of all. 
20 2 thofe 
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thofe above mentioned, one enjoys a divine nature more nearlv, and another 
more remotely. And deity, indeed, is prior to an intelleétual effence, in 
which, as in a vehicle, it firft rides; but intellect is moft divine, as being 
deified prior to other things. Soul is divine, fo far as it requires an intel- 
leétual medium ; and the body which participates of fuch a foul, fo far as it 
participates, is, indeed, divine (for the illumination of divine light fupernally 
pervades as far as to the laft dependance), but, fimply confidered, is not 
divine. But foul, by looking to intelleét, and living from itfelf, is primarily 
divine. 

The fame reafoning, alfo, muft be adopted with refpeé to each of the whole 
{pheres, and the bodies which they contain. For all thefe imitate the whole 
of heaven, fince they have a perpetual allotment. And the fublunary ele- 
ments are not entirely mutable according to effence, but abide, according to 
their wholeneffes?, in the univerfe, and comprehend in themfelves partial 
animals: for every wholene/s has, in conjunction with itfelf, more partial 
hypoftafes. As, therefore, -in the heavens the number of the ftars proceeds 
in conjun@tion with the whole fpheres, and as, in earth, a multitude of 
terreftrial partial animals fubfifts, together with its wholenefs,—in like man- 
ner, I think it is neceffary, that in the wholes which are fituated between: 
heaven and earth, every element fhould be filled with its proper numbers; 
For how, in the extremes, can wholes, which fubfift prior to parts, be 
arranged with their parts, unlefs there is alfo the fame analogy in the 
media? 

But if each of the fpheres is an animal, is perpetually eftablithed after the 
fame manner, and gives completion to the univerfe, fo far as it has life 
always primarily participating of foul, but, fo far as it preferves its own 
order immutably in the world, is comprehended by intellect, and fo far as it 
is one and a whole, being the leader of its proper parts, is illuminated by 
divine union,—if this be the cafe, not only the univerfe, but each of its per- 
petua! parts, is animated, endued with intelle€@t, and as much as poffible 
fimilar to the whole. For each of thefe is a univerfe, with refpeét to its 
kindred multitude. In fhort, there is one wholenefs with a corporeal form 
of the univerfe, but many others under this, depending on this one; one 


* Each of the elements is a wholene/s from the poffefhon of one perfect form which remains 
perpetually the fame.—See the Introduction to the T'imaus. 
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foul of the world, and after this others orderly diftributing, in conjun@ion 
with it, its whole parts with inviolable purity ; one intelleét, and an intel- 
lectual number under this participated by thefe fouls; and one God who 
connectedly contains all mundane and fupermundane natures, and a multi- 
tude of other Gods who diftribute intellectual effences, the fouls fufpended 
from thefe, and all the parts of the world. For, it is impoffible that every 
progeny of nature fhould be generative of things fimilar to itfelf, but that 
wholes, and the firft things in the univerfe, fhould not in a much greater 
degree extend in themfelves the exemplar of fuch like propagation. For the 
fimilar is more allied to, and more naturally accords with, the fimilar, from 
the reafon of caufe, than with the diffimilar; and, in like manner, the fame 
than the different, and bound than the infinite. And thus much concerning. 
the firft particular, or the exiftence of the Gods. 

II. Let us now direé our attention to the fecond thing demonftrated in 
the following book, viz. that the Gods providentially attend both to wholes 
and parts. That which is felf-motive, then, is the principle of motion and 
being to all mundane natures; and life proceeds from foul, together with 
local and other motions. A progreffion, likewife, into being is derived from 
this; and, by a much greater priority, from an intelle€tual effence, which 
binds in itfelf the life of things felf-motive, and precedes, according to caufe, 
all temporal energy. But in a ftill greater degree is this progreffion into 
being derived from an hyparxis, charaéterized by unity, which contains both 
intelle& and foul, fills with total goods, and proceeds to the laft of things. 
For all the parts of the world are not able to participate of life, nor of in= 
telleét and gnoftic power; but all things Participate of the one,.as far as to 
matter itfelf, wholes and parts, things according to nature. and the con- 
traries to thefe, and nothing is deftitute of a caufe of this-kind ; nor can any 
thing which participates of being be deprived of the one. If, therefore, the 
Gods, who are charaéterized by unity, produce: all things, and contain all 
things in their unknown comprehending powers, how is it poffible that they 
fhould not alfo contain a providence, fupernally pervading as far as to the 
moft partial natures? For it is every where fit that offspring fhould enjoy 
the care of their caufes. But all alter-motive are the progeny of felf-motive 
natures; and things which fubfift in time, either according to the whole or 
a part of the whole of time, are the effedts of things eternal; becaufe per- 
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petual being is the caufe of being which fometimes has a fubfiftence. 
Divine and fingle genera, likewife, prefubfift as caufes of the fubfiftence of 
all multiplied natures; and, in fhort, there is no multitude of effences or 
powers which is not allotted its generation from the one. It is neceflary 
therefore, that all thefe fhould partake of the providence of preceding caufes, 
being vivified, indeed, by the Gods that are connected with fouls, and cir- 
cularly moved according to temporal periods ; but participating the perma- 
nent eftablifhment of forms from the intellectual Gods t. and receiving in 
themfelves the prefence of union, meafure, and the diftribution of good, 
from the firft* Gods. Hence it is neceffary, either that the Gods fhould 
know their produétions, becaufe a providential care of their own offspring is 
natural to them, and that they fhould not only give fubfiftence to fecondary 
natures, and impart life, effence, and union, but alfo comprehend the pri- 
mary caufe of the good in thefe; or, that, being Gods, they fhould be igno- 
rant, which it is not lawful to affert, of what is proper to every thing. For 
what ignorance can there be of things beautiful, with the caufes of beauty, 
or of things good, with thofe who are allotted an hyparxis bounded in the 
nature of the good? 

Indeed, if the Gods are ignorant of their progeny, neither do fouls govern 
the univerfe according to intelle€&t, nor are intelleéts carried in fouls, nor 
prior to thefe do the unities of the Gods contra& all knowledge in them- 
felves, which we have granted from preceding demonftrations. But, if the 
Gods know their progeny, being the fathers, leaders, and rulers, of all things 
in the world, and to thefe, being fuch, the care of the things governed, con- 
fequent to, and generated by,them, pertains,—whether hall we fay that thefe, 
knowing the law according to nature, are able to give completion to it, or, 
that through imbecility of providence they are deprived of their poffeffions 
or progeny, or whatever elfe you may think proper to call-them? For, if 
through imbecility they abandon the care of all things, what is the caufe of 
this imbecility ? For they do not move things externally, nor are other things 
the caufes of effence, while the Gods merely affume the government of 
what others have produced, but as from the ftern of a fhip they direét all 


* It is neceflary here in the original, after the word xztaoractus, to add ex tov vorpuv Sewv. 
* Viz. from the intelligible Gods, who are wholly chara€terized by the fupereffential. See the 
Introduétion to the Parmenides. 
things, 
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things, imparting being, containing the meafures of life, and diftributing the 
powers of energy to energizing natures. Whether alfo are they incapable 
of providentially attending to all things at once, or do not leave any part 
deftitute of their prefiding care? And if they are not curators of all things in 
the world, whether do they provide for greater things, but neglect leffer ? 
Or do they take care indeed of leffer things, but pay no attention to fuch 
as are greater! For, if we fimilarty deprive them of a provilential attention 
to all things through imbecility, how, attributing to them that which is 
greater, viz. the production of all things, can we avoid granting what is 
naturally confequent to this, that they providentia!ly attend to their offspring? 
For it is the province of a power which makes a greater thing, to dire& 
alio a leffer. But if the Gods take care of lefler things, but neglect greater, 
how can this mode of providence be right? For the more allied and the 
more fimilar are naturally more adapted to the communication of good, 
which the Gods impart. And, if the firt of mundane natures are thought 
worthy of providential attention and of the perfection emanating from the 
Gods, but the Divinities are incapable of proceeding as far as to the laft 
of things, what is that which will reftrain their being prefent to all things? 
What will interrupt their unenvying energy? How can thofe who are 
capable of effedting greater things, be imbecil with refpeét to dominion over 
lefler? Or how will thofe who produce the effence even of the minuteft things, 
through impotency not be the lords of their perfection ? For all thefe things 
oppofe our natural conceptions. It remains, therefore, that the Gods mutt 
know what is adapted to every thing, and poffefs a power perfeétive of, and 
a dominion which rules over, all things. But if they know what is accord- 
ing to nature, and this, to thofe that generate all things, is to take care of all 
things, an abundance of power is not deprived of this providential attention. 
It may alto be inquired, whether the will of providence is in the Gods ? 
or whether this alone is wanting to their knowledge and power, and that, 
on this account, things are deprived of their care? For if, knowing what is 
adapted to themfelves, and being able to fill the objects of their knowledge, 
they are not willing to provide for their own progeny, they will be indigent 
of goodnefs, will be no longer unenvious, and, by fuch an hvpothelfis, we fhall 
fubvert the hyparxis according to which they are effentialized. For the very 
being of the Gods is conftituted in goodnefs, and in this they poffeis their 
hy pottafis. 
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livpoftafis. But to provide for fubject natures, is to impart to them a certain 
good. By depriving the Gods therefore of providence, do we not at the 
fame time deprive them of goodnefs? And, depriving them of goodnefs, do 
we not alfo ignorantly fubvert their hyparxis? By every neceffity ', there- 
fore, goodnefs is confequent to the very being of the Gods. And this being 
admitted, it follows that they do not depart from a providential attention to 
fecondary natures, through indolence, or imbecility, or ignorance; and 
again, as confequent to this, it muft be admitted, that they poffefs the moft 
excellent knowledge, undefiled power, and unenvying will. 

Thus providing, therefore, for all things, they appear to be ın no refpe&t 
deficient in the fupply of goods. Let no one, however, fuppofe a providence of 
fuch a kind, as to extend the Gods about fecondary natures, and deprive 
them of their exempt tranfcendency, or afcribe to them, who are eftablithed 
far remote from all mortal moleftation, a bufy energy, and laborious life. 
For their bleffednefs is not willing to be defiled with the difficulty of ad- 
miniftration ; fince the life alfo of worthy men is attended with facility of 
energy, and is free from moleftation and pain. But all labours which are 
the confequence of perturbation, arife from the impediments of matter. If, 
however, it be requifite to define the mode in which the providence of the 
Gods energizes, we mutt eftablith it to be fpontaneous, undefiled, immaterial 
and ineffable. For they do not govern all things in the fame manner as 
men when they providentially attend to their own affairs, viz. by inquiring 
what is fit, inveftigating the good of any particular by dubious reafonings, 
directing their view to externals, and following effeéts; but, previoufly 
affuming in themfelves the meafures of wholes, producing from themfelves 
the effences of things, and looking to themfelves, ina filent path, they lead, 
perfect, and fill ail things with good, neither producing fimilar to nature, which 
alone energizes by its very eflence without free deliberation, nor like par- 
tial fouls, who energize in conjunétion with will, and are deprived of effential 
operation, but they comprehend both thefe in profound union. And they 
will, indeed, what they are able to effeét by their very effence; but, being 
able to accomplifh, and producing all things by their very effence, they con- 
tain, in unenvying will, the caufe of production. What bufy energy, there- 


3 In the original inftead of magav avayanv, we find zacay apetnv. 
fore, 
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fore, what moleftation, what punifhment of Ixion, can be faid to give com- 
pletion to the providence of the Gods, unlefs to impart good in any way is 
laborious to a divine nature? But that which is according to nature is not 
laborious to any thing: for it is not laborious to fire to impart heat, nor to 
{now to refrigerate, nor, in fhort, to bodies to energize according to their 
proper powers. Nor, prior to bodies, is it laborious to natures to nourith, 
or generate, or increafe; for thefe are the works of natures. Nor again, 
prior to thefe, to fouls: for many of the energies of thefe are from free 
deliberation ; and they move many things and excite many motions by their 
very effence, through their prefence alone. So that, if the communication 
of good is natural to the Gods, providence alfo is natural to them ; and this 
we fhould fay is effected by the Gods with facility, and by their very effence 
alone. But if thefe things are not natural to the Divinities, neither will 
they be naturally good: for good imparts good; juft as life gives fubfiftence 
to another life, and intelle& to intelle€iual illumination. And whatever is 
primary in every nature generates that which has a fecondary fubfiftence. 
What, however, is moft illuftrious in the Platonic theology is this, that 
neither does it convert the exempt effence of the Gods to fecondary natures, 
through the care of things fubordinate, nor diminifh their providential pre- 
fence to all things, through their undefiled tranfcendency ; but, at the fame 
time that it afligns to them that which is feparate in hypoftafis, and un- 
mingled with every deterior nature, it celebrates them as extending to all 
things, and as taking care of and adorning their proper progeny. For the 
manner in which they pervade through all things is not corporeal, like that 
of light through the air, nor divifible about bodies, as that of nature, nor 
converted to things fubordinate, as that of a partial foul; but it is feparate 
from, and unconverted to, body, is immaterial, unmingled, unreftrained, 
uniform, primary, and tranfcendently exempt. In fhort, fuch * a mode of 
divine providence muft be underftood in the prefent cafe; fince it is evident 
that there is a peculiar mode of providence according to every order of the 


2 Viz. This general mode of providence is applicable to all the Gods; but a peculiar mode is 
alfo united with it. For the providence of fuperior Gods is more univerfal, but that of the infe- 
rior Deities more particular. In fhort, the providence of the Gods is varied according to the 
fubjeéts, times, and places of its energy ; not that the diverfity of the latter produces, but, on the 
contrary, proceeds from, the variety of the formere 
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Gods. For foul is faid to provide for things fecondary in one way, and 
intellect in another; but Deity, which is prior to intelled, tranfcendently 
provides for all that intelle& and foul provide. And of the Gods themfelves 
there is one providence of the fublunary, and another of the celeftial. And 
of thofe beyond the world there are many orders ; but the mode of providence 
is varied in each. 

IH. In the third place, let us confider how we are to underftand the im- 
mutability of a divine nature, which conduéts all things according to juttice, 
Without departing from undeviating re&titude, both in the providence of all 
other things and of human affairs. “This, then, I think, muft be apparent to 
every one, that every where that which governs according to nature, and 
pays every attention to the felicity of the governed, muft lead and dire 
them to that which is beft. For neither will the pilot, in governing failors and 
a fhip, have any other principal end than the fafety of thofe that fail in the 
veffel, and of the veffel itfelf; nor will the phyfician, being the curator of 
the fick, either cut the body, or adminifter medicines for the fake of any 
thing elfe than the health of the fubjeéts of his care ; nor can it be faid that 
the general or guardian looks to any other end, than the latter the liberty of 
thofe whom he preferves, and the former that of his foldiers. Nor does any 
other, to whom the government and care of any thing are committed, endea- 
vour to fubvert the aoad of his charge, over which he prede; and, aiming at 
which, he difpofes every thing pertaining to the objects of his government in 
a becoming manner. If, ilere [ore we grant that the Gods are the go- 
vernors of all things, and acknowledge that their providence is extended 
to all things, goodnefs being the charaéteriftic of their nature, and that 
they poflefs every virtue, how is it poffible for them to negleét the felicity of 
the fubjects of their providential energy? Or how can they be inferior to 
other leaders in the providence of things fubordinate ? fince the Gods always 
look to that which is better, and eftablith this as the end of all their govern- 
ment; but other leaders overlook the good of men, and embrace vice rather 
than virtue, being perverted by the gifts of the depraved. In fhort, whether 
you are willing to call them leaders. or governors, or guardians, or fathers, 
a divine nature will not appear to be cndivent of any one of fuch-like appel- 
lations. For all things venerable and Honourable {ubfift in them primarily : 
and, on this account, here alfo fome things are naturally more venerable 

and 
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and honourable than others, becaufe they bear an ultimate refemblance of 
the Gods. But what occafion is there to infift any further on this? For we 
hear, I think, paternal, guardian, ruling, and Pzonian powers celebrated by 
thofe who are {killed in divine concerns. How is it poffible, therefore, that 
the images of the Gods, when fubfifting according to nature, and aiming 
at their proper end, fhould provide for the well-being of the fubjeéts of their 
government, but that the Gods themfelves, with whom the whole of good, real 
and true virtue, and an innoxious life, refide, fhould not direét their govern- 
ment to the virtue and vice of men? And how do they evince * that virtue is 
victorious, but that vice is vanquifhed in the univerfe? Indeed, by admitting 
that they attend to the worfhip of the depraved, we muft alfo admit that they 
corrupt the meafures of juftice, fubvert the boundary of undeviating fcience, 
and evince that the gifts of vice are more honourable than the purfuits of 
virtue. Such a mode of providence, however, is neither profitable to thofe 
that lead, nor to thofe that are led. For to thofe that have become vicious 
there will be no liberation from guilt, becaufe offenders always endeavour 
to anticipate juftice, and decline the meafures of defert. But it will be 
neceflary that the Gods (which it is not lawful to affert) fhould regard the 
vice of the fubjeéts of their providence, negleét their true fafety, and be alone 
the caufes of fhadowy goods, This univerfe, too, muft be filled with dif- 
order and incurable perturbation, depravity abiding in it, and muft be in a 
condition fimilar to that of badly-governed cities; though, is it not perfe@ly 
impoffible that parts fhould be governed according to nature rather than 
wholes, human affairs than things divine, and images than primary cautes? 

So that if rulers among men rule with re€titude, honouring fome and dif- 
gracing others, and every where direéting the works of vice by the meafures 
of virtue,——by a much greater neceffity muft the Gods, who are the leaders 
of wholes, be immutable; for men, through a fimilitude to the Gods, are 
allotted this virtue. But, if we acknowledge that men who corrupt the fafetv 
and well-being of thofe who are governed by them, imitate in a greater 
degree the providence of the Gods, we fhall forget that, at the fame time, we 
entirely abolifh the truth concerning the Gods, and the tranicendency of 


* Proclus here alludes to the Chaldzan Oracles, of one of which the fentence, “ Virtue is 


victorious, but vice is vanquifhed in the univerfe,” is a part, as appears from his Commentary on 
the Republic, p.376. 
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virtue. For this I think is obvious to every one, that what is more fimilar 
to the Gods is more bleffed than that which is deprived of them through 
diffimilitude and diverfity. So that, if here, indeed, the uncorrupted and 
undeviating form of providence is honourable, in a much greater degree muft 
it be honourable with the Gods. But if with them mortal gifts are more 
venerable than the divine meatures of juftice,—with men, alfo, earth-born 
will be more {fufficient than Olympian goods to perfe& felicity, and the 
blandifhments of vice than the works of virtue. Through thefe demonftra- 
tions, therefore, Plato, in this book, delivers to us the hyparxis of the Gods, 
their providential care extending to all things, and their immutable energy, 
which things are, indeed, common to all the Gods, but have a leading dignity 
and a primary fubfiftence according to nature in the doétrine concerning the 
divinities. For this triad appears fupernally pervading from the occult 
genera as far as to the moft partial progreffions, in the divine orders; fince 
a uniform hyparxis, a power providential of all fecondary natures, and an 
intelle&t undeviating and immutable, fubfift in all the Gods, as well in thofe 
prior to the world, as in thoie of a mundane charaéteriftic. 
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A 
AFTER the laws refpeéting wounds, let the following general law be 
eftablifhed refpećting violence of every kind; that no one fhall carry or 
take away any thing belonging to another, or ufe his neighbour’s property, 
if he has not obtained the confent of its poffeffor. For all the above-men- 
tioned evils have depended, depend at prefent, and will depend on a thing 
of this kind. But the greateft of the remaining evils are the intemperance 
and infolence of young men. The firft of thefe confifts in infolent and inju- 
rious behaviour towards facred concerns, And the intemperance and info- 
lence of young men are particularly mighty evils when they take place in 
public and holy affairs, or in any common part of the tribes, or any other 
communions of this kind. But the fecond of thefe crimes, and which rank 
in the fecond place, are thofe committed towards private facred concerns 
and fepulchres. Thofe of the third rank, feparate from the above-mentioned. 
particulars, confift in infolent behaviour towards parents. The fourth kind 
of infolence takes place when any one, defpifing the magiftrates, takes away 
or ufes any thing belonging to them, contrary to their intention.. The fifth 
confifts in unjuftly calling to account the political condué& of any citizen. 
And for each of thefe a common law muft be eftablifhed. For, with refpe& 
to facrilege, we have fummarily faid in what manner it ought to be punifhed, 
if it is committed with violence and fecrecy. Let us now fpeak concerning 
the punifhment which thofe ought to fuffer who {peak or a& in an infolent 
manner towards the Gods, premifing firft of all the following particulars, 
as an atonement. He who believes that there are Gods, conformably to the 
laws, will never at any time voluntarily ac in an impious manner, or {peak 
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illegally. But he who does fo will fuffer one of thefe three things: either 
he will not believe that there are Gods; or he will believe that there are, 
but that they take no care of human affairs; or, in the third place, he will 
believe that they are eafily appeafed by facrifices and prayers. 

Cxurn. What then fhall we do, and what fhall we fay to them? 

Guest. O good man! let us, in the firft place, hear what I prophefy they 
will jocofely fay in contempt of us. 

Ciin. What? R 

Guest. They will, perhaps, in a reviling manner thus addrefs us:— 
O Athenian gueft, you Lacedemonian, and you Cnoffian, you fpeak the 
truth. For fome of us are by no means of opinion that there are Gods ; 
others among us believe that they take no care of human affairs; and others, 
that they may eafily be appeafed by facrifices and prayers, agreeably to what 
you faid. But we think it proper, in the fame manner as it appeared pro- 
per to you refpecting laws, that before you threaten us feverely you fhould 
endeavour to perfuade and teach us that there are Gods, adducing for this 
purpofe fufficient arguments ; and likewife, that they are beings too excel- 
Jent to be allured in an unjuft manner by any gifts. For, now often hearing 
thefe, and other fuch particulars, afferted by the beft of poets, rhetoricians, 
prophets, priefts, and ten thoufand others, the greater part of us do not 
turn from acting unjuftly, but we endeavour by fuch conduét to obtain a 
remedy for our evils. But from legiflators who confefs themfelves not to 
be ruftic, but mild, we think it reafonable to expeét that they fhould endea- 
vour to perfuade us that there are Gods ; fo that, though they may not fpeak 
better than others refpecting the exiftence of the Divinities, yet they may 
{peak better with refpect to truth. And perhaps, indeed, we may be per- 
fuaded by you. If, therefore, we fpeak in a proper manner, comply with 
our requett. i 

Crin. It appears therefore cafy, O gueft, to fhow the truth of this 
affertion, that there are Gods, 

Guest. How? 

Cun. In the firft place, the earth and fun, all the ftars, and the feafons 
fo beautifully adorned and diftinguifhed by months and years, evince the truth 
of this affertion. ‘To which we may ald, that all men, both Greeks and 
Barbarians, believe that there are Gods. 
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. Guest. O bleffed man, I am afraid for the depraved, (for I will not ever 
fay that I am afhamed of them,) left you fhould defpife them. For you are 
ignorant with refpeét to the caufe of the difference between them and others, 
and think that their fouls are impelled to an impious life through the incon- 
tinence alone of pleafures and defires. 

Cirn. But what other caufe is there, O gueft, befides this? 

Guest. One, of which you are nearly entirely ignorant, through living 
remote from fuch chara¢ters. 

CrıN. What is it? 


Guest. A certain ignorance of a very grievous nature, and which appears 
to be the greateft prudence. 
Cxiin. How do you fay? 


Guest. There are certain writings among us, partly in verfe and partly 
in profe, which, as I underftand, you have not, through the virtue of your 
polity. The moft antient of thefe writings affert, refpecting the Gods, that 
the nature of Heaven, and of the other Divinities, was firft generated ; and 
at no great diftance from the beginning of thefe compofitions, the generation 
of the Gods, and their difcourfes with each other, are related. It is not 
eafy to cenfure thefe writings, on account of their antiquity, whether they 
may be properly adapted to the hearers of them, or not. But I fhall never 
praife them as ufeful, nor as in every refpeét {peaking properly refpecting 
the reverence and honour which is due to parents. Let us, therefore, difmifs 
and bid farewel to the writings of the antients, and fpeak of them in fuch 
a manner as is pleafing to the Gods. But let us accufe fuch affertions of 
junior wife men as are the caufes of evil. Their affertions, then, produce 
the following effe&t:—When you and I, as arguments that there are Gods, 
adduce the fun and moon, the ftars, and the earth, as Gods and Divine 
natures,—others, perfuaded by thefe wife men, will fay that they are earth 
and ftones, incapable of paying any attention to human affairs, though they 
are celebrated as Divinities in difcourfes well calculated to procure per- 
fuafion. 

Cin, Such an affertion, O gueft, would be of a dangerous nature, even 
if I was the only one that heard it; but now, fince it is heard by many, it 
is {till more dangerous. 

Guest. What then ought we to fay, and what ought we to do? Shall 

we 
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we apologize as if we were accufed by fome impious perfon for acting ina 
dire manner by eftablifhing laws as if there were Gods? Or thall we bid 
farewel to thefe, and again return to the difcuffion of Jaws, that this our 
preface to the laws may not become more extended than is proper? For 
our difcourfe will be far from being fhort, if we fufficiently exhibit what is 
neceflary to men prone to impiety; with to deter them from wickedne( ; 
to render them indignant with what is bafe ; and afterwards to eftablith laws 
in a proper manner. 

Cun. But, O guelt, we have often faid in the courfe of this fhort time, 
that in the prefent difcuffion brevity is not to be preferred to prolixity. For 
nothing (according to the faying) purfues us urging. But it would be ridi- 
culous, and at the fame time bafe, to prefer that which is fhorter to that 
which is beft. For it will be a thing of no {mall confequence if our difcourfe 
fhall poffefs any perfuafive arguments that there are Gods, that they are 
good, and that they honour juftice far more than men. For this will be 
nearly the moft beautiful and excellent preface to all our laws. Without 
any moleftation, therefore, and delay, let us, to the utmoit of our power, 
omit nothing which may tend to perfuade that thefe things are fo. 

Guest. What you have juft now faid appears to me to call us to prayer, 
fince you excite yourfelf with alacrity to the enfuing difcourfe, and do not 
admit of any further delay. But how can any one, without anger, {peak con- 
cerning the exiftence of the Gods, as if it was a thing of a doubtful nature? 
For it neceffarily follows that we muft be indignant with, and hate, thofe 
who are the caufes to us of the prefent difcuffion. Thefe, indeed, might 
be perfuaded there are Gods, from what they heard while children, and while 
they were yet nourifhed with milk from their nurfes and mothers, as it were 
in fongs, both in {port and in earneft, in facrifices and prayers. For in thefe 
they muft have {een and heard in the fweeteft manner their parents fuppli- 
cating the Gods with the greateft earneftnefs for themfelves and children, 
and proclaiming, by their prayers and fupplications, that there are indubi- 
tably Gods. Befides this, too, they muit have heard and feen both Greeks 
and Barbarians, during the rifing and fetting of the fun and moon, fuppli- 
cating and adoring, as well when their affairs were profperous as when they 
were adverfe; by all which they might be led to conclude that there are 
Gods, without any fufpicion to the contrary. But with refped to thofe 
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who defpife every thing of this kind, though not from one fofficient argu- 
ment, as every one who pofleffes the leaft degree of intellect will acknowledge, 
and on this account compel us to {peak as we do at prefent, how fhail we be 
able to correét them in mild language, and at the fame time, in the firit 
place, teach them that there are Gods? Jet us, however, dare the attempt. 
For it is not proper that, at the fame time they are infanc through the voracity 
of pleafure, we fhould be traniported through anger with fuch charaéters as 
thefe. Laying afide all anger, therefore, let us previoufly addrefs thote who 
are thus vitiated in their dianoétic part, and mildly {peak to one of them as 
follows: O boy, you are as yet a youth; but time, as it advances, will 
caufe you to change your opinions, and think in many refpeéts contrary to 
what you do at prefent. Wait, therefore, till that period, that you may be 
able to judge concerning things of the greateft confequence. But to poffefs 
right conceptions refpe€ting the Gods, though to you at prefent it appears to 
be a thing of no confequence, is of the greateft importance as to living well, 
or the contrary. If, therefore, I announce to you what follows as one of 
the things of the utmoit confequence, I fhall by no means fpeak falfely. Not 
you alone, nor your friends, are the firft that have entertained this opinion 
refpecting the Gods, but there always have been a greater or lefs number 
who have laboured under this difeafe. I will, therefore, tell you what 
happens to moft of them, viz. that they do not remain in this opinion, that 
there are no Gods, from youth to old age. ‘Two opinions, indeed, refpect- 
ing the Gods remain, though not in many, yet in a few,—I mean, that there 
are Gods, but that they take no care of human affairs; or, if they do, that 
they may be eafily appeafed by facrifices and prayers, If, therefore, you 
will be perfuaded by me, wait, confidering whether this is the cafe or not, 
till you poffefs as clear information in this particular as can poffibly be 
obtained. And in order to this, interrogate others, and particularly the 
legiflator. But at the prefent time do not dare to act in any refpeét impious 
towards the Gods. For he who eftablifhes laws for you will endeavour, 
both now and hereafter, to teach you how thefe things fubfift. 

Crin. What has been faid thus far, O gueft, is moft beautiful. 

Guest. Entirely to, O Megillus and Clinias; but we are ignorant that 
we have fallen upon a wonderful affertion. 

Cxiin. What kind of affertion do vou mean? 
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Guest, That which in the opinion of many is the wifeft of all affertions, 

Criin. Speak yet clearer. f 

Guest. Some then fay, with refpe& to all things that have been, are, and 
will be, that fome fubfift from nature, others from art, and others through 
fortune. 

Cuin. And they fpeak well. 

Guest. It is fit, indeed, that wife men fhould {peak properly. Following 
them, therefore, let us confider what they meant by this affertion. 

Crin. By all means. 

Guest. It appears (fay they) that the greateft and moft beautiful things 
are produced by nature and fortune, but leffer things by art; which receiv- 
ing from nature the generation of great and primary works, fafhions and 
fabricates all fmaller works, which we all of us denominate artificial. 

Cin. How do you fay? 

Guest. I will fpeak ftill clearer. They fay ' that fire and water, earth 
and air, fubfift from nature and fortune, and not from art. That the bodies 
alfo, which are pofterior to thefe, viz. of the earth, the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars, are generated through thefe, which are entirely deftitute of foul. 
They add, that, all things being cafually borne along by the impulfe of for- 
tune, they became in a certain refpe& properly harmonized together, viz. the 
hot with the cold, the dry with the moift, the foft with the hard; and, in 
fhort, that all things of a contrary temperament were, from neceffity, through 
fortune mingled together. That, befides this, the whole of heaven, with all 
that it contains, all animals and plants, and the feafons of the year, were 
produced after this manner : not (fay they) through intelle&, or any divinity, 
nor yet through art, but, as we have faid, from nature and fortune. That 
afterwards mortal art was generated from thefe by mortals, and that through 
its affiftance certain pofterior difciplines were produced, which do not very 
much partake of truth, but are certain images allied to each other; fuch as 
painting, mofic, and the fifter arts, beget. They add, that if there are any 
arts which produce any thing of a ferious nature, they are fuch as commu- 


> Plato here alludes to thofe natural philofophers Democritus, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus; the 
firft of whom afferted, that the univerfe was conftituted by a certain rah chance rather than by a 
divine intelle; and the other two, that the celeftial orbs have nothing in them more divine than. 
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nicate their own power with that of nature; fuch as are the arts of medicine, 
agriculture, and gymnaftic: and that the political art communicates in a 
certain {mall part with nature, but very much with art. So that, according 
to them, the whole of legiflation does not confift from nature, but art, and 
its pofitions are not true. 

Cin. How do you fay? 

Guest. O bleffed man, they fay in the firft place, that the Gods do not 
fubfift from nature, but from art and certain laws, and that thefe are dif- 
ferent in different nations, according as the legiflators by mutual agreement 
have determined. They likewife affert, that things beautiful or becoming 
are not the fame by nature as by law; and that things juft have not any 
natural fubfiftence whatever, but that men always diffent among themfelves 
refpeting thefe, and are perpetually changing them. That, when they are 
changed by them, they then poffefs authority, deriving their fubfiftence from 
art and laws, and not from any certain nature. Thefe, my friends, are the 
particulars which are taught young men from the writings of the wife, 
both in profe and verfe, and by which they learn that the moft juft is that 
which is obtained by violence. Hence, young men fall into impiety fo as to 
believe that there are not Gods, fuch as the law ordains us to conceive have 
an exiftence. Hence, too, feditions arife, through which men are drawn to 
a life confifting in vanquifhing others, and refufing fubje@ion to others 
according to law, as if it was a life naturally proper. 

Cun. O gueft, what a circumftance have you related, and what a peft 
to young men, both publicly to cities, and to private families ! 

Guest. You fpeak truly, O Clinias. What then oughta legiflator to do 
in this cafe? Ought he only to threaten every one in the city, that they 
fhall be punifhed unlefs they affert and believe that there are Gods, fuch as 
the law fays there are; and unlefs they conceive they ought to act in fuch a 
manner with refpe& to things beautiful and juft, and every thing elfe of the 
greateft confequence, and whatever pertains to virtue and vice, as the 
writings of the legiflator enjoin? If, therefore, any refufe to obey his laws, 
ought he to punifh fome with death, others with ftripes and bonds, others 
with infamy, and others with poverty and exile? but ought he to pay no 
attention to perfuafion and gentle methods, at the fame time that he is efta- 
blifhing laws? 
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Crin. By no means, O gueft. But if any perfuafion, though fmall, re- 
fpećting things of this kind can be obtained, a legiflator who is of the leaft 
worth ought by no means to be weary, but, as it is faid, with the moft 
ftrenuous exertions of his voice, ihould give affiftance to the antient law, 
by afferting that there are Gods, and fuch other things as you have difcuffed ; 
and fhould give his fuffrage both to nature and art, that they have a natural 
fubfiftence, ora fubfiftence not inferior to that of nature, fince they are the 
progeny of intellect, according to the dictates of right reafon, as you appear 
to me to affert, and as I believe. 

Guest. O moft prompt Clinias, is it not difficult to follow by a reafoning 
procefs things aflerted by the multitude, and which are of a very extended 
nature? 

Cun. But what, O gueft? Shall we patiently endure to difcourfe in fo 
prolix a manner about intoxication and mufic, and fhall we not be equally 
ready to {peak about the Gods, and fuch-like particulars? Befides, fuch an 
undertaking will be of the greateft affiftance to legiflation, when prudently 
conducted, fince thofe written mandates pertaining to the laws, which have 
always been fubje& to reprehenfion, will thus entirely remain undifturbed. 
So that we ought not to be terrified if thofe things fhould at firft be difficult 
to hear, which, when often repeated, may be apprehended even by one 
whom, from his inaptitude to learning, it is difficult to inftrué. Thefe 
things, therefore, though they may be prolix, yet, if they are ufeful, they 
are not to be confidered as of no confequence ; nor does it appear to me to 
be holy not to affift thefe affertions to the utmoft of our power. 

MeEciL. O gueft Clinias, you appear to me to {peak moft excellently. 

Guest. He does very much fo indeed. 

Mecix. Let us, therefore, do as he fays. For, if affertions of this kind 
were not, as I may fay, fcattered among all men, there would be no occa- 
fion of arguments to prove that there are Gods: but now this is neceffary, 
Since, therefore, the greateft Jaws are corrupted by vicious men, to whom 
Goes it pertain to give affiftance to them more than to the legiflator ? 

Crin. To no one. 

Guest. But inform me again, O Clinias, (for it is proper that you fhould 
partake of this difcourfe,) does it not appear that he who afferts the above- 
mentioned particulars confiders fire and water, earth and air, as the firft of 
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all things, and that he denominates thefe very things nature, but is of opinion 
that foul was produced afterwards from thefe ? Indeed, it not only appears 
to be fo, but is truly fignified to us by the very affertions themfelves. 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Whether or no, therefore, by Jupiter, have we found, as it were, 
a certain fountain of the ftupid opinion of thofe men who have ever touched 
upon phyfical inquiries? Confider, inveftigating the whole affair. For it 
will be of no fmall confequence if it fhall appear that thofe who meddle 
with impious affertions, and thus rule over others, do not employ good, but 
vicious arguments. ‘To me, therefore, this appears to be the cafe. 

CLIN. You {peak well: but endeavour to fhow that it is fo. 

Guest. But I fhall appear to employ unufual arguments. 

Cun. Let not this make you fluggifh, O gueft. For I underftand that 
you are of opinion we fhall wander from the bufinefs of legiflation, if we 
engage in a difputation of this kind. But if it is not poffible to fhow by any 
other method than this that the laws {peak properly concerning the Gods, 
Jet us, O wonderful man, adopt it. 

Guest. I will enter, therefore, on this difcourfe, which, as it appears, is 
fo unufual. Thofe difcourfes, then, which render the foul impious, affert 
that the firft caufe of the generation and corruption of all things is not the 
firt, but was produced afterwards; and that what was pofterior is prior. 
On this account they err refpeéting the true effence of the Gods. 

Cxiin. Ido not yet underftand, 

Guest. Almoft all men, O my affociate, appear to be ignorant what the 
foul is, and what power it poffefles, both with refped to other things and 
its generation; I mean, that it ranks among things firft, that it had a fub- 
fiftence prior to all bodies, and that more than any other nature it rules over 
the mutation.and all the ornament of bodies. If this is the cafe, does it not 
neceffarily follow, that things allied to foul will have an origin prior to thofe 
pertaining to body, foul itfelf being more antient than body ? 

CLIN. It is neceflary. 

Guest. Opinion, therefore, diligent attention, intelle&, art, and law, will 
be prior to things hard and foft, heavy and light. Befides this, too, great 
and primary works and aétions, which are produced by art, will rank among 
things firft; but natural productions, and nature herfelf, (which they do not 
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properly denominate,) will be things pofterior, and in fubjeGtion to art and 
intellect. 

Cun. How? 

Guest. They are not willing to fay that the generation about things firft 
is nature, though it would be right to call it fo; and they place bodies in the 
firt rank of beings. But if foul fhall appear to belong to the firft order 
of things, and not fire or air, it may nearly be faid with the greateft reéti- 
tude, that foul was generated * prior to body ; that, if thefe things fubfift in 
this manner, they will fubfift naturally, viz. if any one evinces that foul is 
more antient than body; but that this will by no means be the cafe if they 
{ubfift otherwife. 

CLIN. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, after this manner proceed to what follows ? 

Criin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us by all means guard againft and avoid fraudulent argu- 
ments, left thefe, which are of a juvenile nature, fhould deceive by falfe 
perfuafion us who are advanced in years, and thus render us ridiculous; and 
left we fhould appear to attempt greater things, and wander from fuch as 
are {maller. Confider, therefore, if it were neceffary that we three fhould 
pafs over a very rapid river, and I, who am the youngeft of the three, and 
have tried many rivers, fhould fay it is proper that I thould firft of all endea- 
vour to pafs over it by myfelf, leaving you in fafety, and fhould confider 
whether or not it may be paffed over by you, who are more aged than myéelf; 
that afterwards, this being agreeable to you, I fhould either call you to ford 
the river in conjunction with me, or, if it fhould be too deep for you, 
encounter the danger by myfelf ;—confider, I fay, if in this cafe I fhould not 
appear to {peak to the purpofe. In like manner, fince the difcourfe we are 
now entering on is of a more vehement nature, and perhaps nearly inaccef- 
fible by your ftrength, left it fhould caufe in you a dark giddinefs, by leading 
you to queftions to which you are unaccuftomed, and afterwards overwhelm 
you with difgrace and forrow, it appears to me that J ought, in the prefent 
cafe, firft to interrogate myfelf, while you hear in fafety, and, after this, 
again anfwer myfelf; proceeding in this manner till the whole of this dif- 


1 Plato, when he ufes the word generation, in {peaking of the foul, does not mean to imply a 
sernporal origin, but an eternal proceffion from an eternally energizing vaufe. i 
courle 
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courfe refpeéting the foul is finifhed, and it is fhown that foul is prior to 
body. 

Cun. You appear to us, O gueft, to fpeak moft excellently: do, there- 
fore, as you fay. 

Guest. Come then, let us invoke Divinity ; for, if it is ever proper to 
do fo, it will be requifite in the prefent cafe; and let us befeech the Gods 
with the greateft earneftnefs to affift us in demonftrating their exiftence. 
Holding, therefore, as by a certain fecure rope, let us afcend into the prefent 
reafoning. And it appears to me that, by the following interrogations re- 
fpe€ting thefe things, 1 fhall moft fecurely anfwer my opponent. If any 
one then fhould afk me, O gueft, do all things ftand ftill, and is nothing 
moved ? Or, does the very contrary to this take place? Or, are fome things 
moved, but others ftand ftill? To this I fhould reply, Some things are 
moved, and others ftand ftill. Do not, therefore, the things which ftand 
{till, abide in a certain place, and are not the things which are moved, moved 
in a certain place? Undoubtedly. And fome things do this in a certain 
refpect in one feat, but others in more than one. Do you mean we fhall 
fay that fome things which abide, receiving the power in the middle, are 
moved in one, in the fame manner as the periphery of circles, which are 
faid to ftand ftill, revolves? I do. But we underftand that in this revolution 
a motion of this kind, leading round the greateft and the leaft circle, diftri- 
butes itfelf analogoufly in {mall and large circles, and is itfelf, according to 
proportion, lefs and more. On this account it becomes the fountain of al} 
wonderful things, proceeding homologous according to flownefs and {wift- 
nefs, in large and fmall circles, and thus accomplifhing what to fome one it 
might appear impoffible to accomplifh. You fpeak moft true. But by things 
moving in many things, you appear to me to mean fuch as are moved locally, 
always paffing from one place to another. And fometimes, indeed, they 
obtain the bafis of one certain centre, and fometimes of more than one +, 
by being rolled round. Each too meeting with each, they are cut by thofe 
that ftand ftill. But when they meet with each other, and are borne along 


* Viz. That which changes its place changes the centre of place, to which the circumference 
of the moving body is compared; and fometimes, befides changing the centre, it preferves after a 
manner the fame centre, when, not being fixed, but transferred from one place to another, it is 
carried round by a certain equal circumference. 
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in an oppofite direction, then the parts fituated in the middle, and thofe 
between thefe, becoming one, they are mingled together. I acknowledge 
that thefe things are as you fay. Befides this, too, the things which are min- 
gled together are increafed; but when they are feparated, they are then 
corrupted, when the permanent habit of each remains; but when it does 
not remain, it is diflolved through both. But the generation of all things 
takes place when a certain paffion is produced, viz. when the principle ! 
receiviug increafe arrives at a fecond tranfition, and from this to that 
which is near it; and when it has arrived as far as to three, it poffeffes fenfe 
in things fentient. Every thing, therefore, is generated by this mutation and 
tranfition. However, a thing truly is, when it abides: and when it is 
changed into another habit, it becomes entirely corrupted. Have we not 
therefore, O friends, enumerated al] the forms of motion, except two? 

Crın. Of what kind are thofe ? 

Guest. They are nearly thofe, O excellent man, for the fake of which 
the whole of our prefent difcuffion is undertaken. 

CLIN. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Was not the prefent difcuffion undertaken for the fake of foul? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Let one motion then be that which is able to move other things, 
but is always incapable of moving itfelf*: but let the other be that which 
is always able to move both itfelf ° and other things, by mingling and fepa- 
rating, by increafe, and the contrary, and by generation and corruption ; and 
this motion is different from all the other motions. 

Cun. Be it fo, therefore. 

Guest. Shall we not, then, place that motion as the ninth, which always 
moves another, and is moved by another; but call that the tenth * motion, 


* By the principle here, Plato means a motive and feminal nature. This nature by alteration 
proceeds through three degrees, i. e. into length, breadth, and depth, and finally arrives at 
vitality and fenfation, 

2 This motion belongs to nature. 

3 This is the motion of foul. 

4 Plato in this book diftinguifhes the genus of motions into ten fpecies, viz. circulation about 
an immovable centre, local tranfition, condenfation, rarefaction, increafe, decreafe, generation, 
corruption, mutation or alteration produced in another by another, and mutation produced from 
a thing itfelf, both in itfelf and in another. This laft is the .e:.th motion, of which he now 
{peaks, and is the motion of foul. 

which 
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which moves both itfelf and others, which is adapted to all ations and 
paffions, and which is truly denominated the mutation and motion of al! 
things? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guesr. But which of the ten motions fhall we with the greateft reAitude 
judge to be the moft robuft, and bv far the moft efficacious of all motions ? 

Cun. It is neceflary to fay, that the motion which is able to move itfelf 
is infinitely to be preferred to the reft, and that all the others are pofterior 
to this. 

Gurst. You fpeak well. Muft not, therefore, one or two of the things 
which have not at prefent been rightly afferted by us be tran{pofed ? 

Crin. What things do you mean? 

Guest. We did not altogether {peak properly refpecting the tenth motion. 

Cun. Why fo! 

Guest. Becaufe, according to reafon, it is the firft in generation and 
ftrength; but that which follows this is the fecond, though it has been juft 
now abfurdly called by us the ninth. 

CLıN. How do you fay? 

Guesr. Thus. When one thing moves another, and fomething elfe 
always moves this, will there ever among fuch things as thete be any thing 
which is firt moved? But how is it poffible that a thing which is moved by 
another can ever be the firt of things changed? It is certainly irapoffible. 
But when a thing moving itfelf caufes mutation in fomething elfe, and this 
latter in fome other, and ten thoufand things are thus moved in fucceffion,— 
whether or no in this cafe will there be any other principle of all the motion 
than the mutation of that which moves itfelf ? 

Ciin. You fpeak moft excellently. Thefe things, therefore, muft be 
granted. 

Guest. Further ftill, let us thus interrogate and anfwer ourfelves. Ifall 
generated natures fhould, after a manner, ftand ftill, as many of thofe we are 
now addreffing dare.to fay they do, which among the above-mentioned 
motions would neceffarily firft take place ? 

Cxiin. Doubtlefs that which moves itfelf. For the motion depending on 
another could not by any means take place till it had previoufly under- 
gone fome mutation, 
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Guest. We muft fay, therefore, that the principle of all motions, and 
which firft fubfifts in things abiding and in motion, is that which moves 
itfelf ; and that this is neceflarily the moft antient and the moft powerful 
mutation of all things: but that the fecond is that which is changed by 
another, and at the fame time moves others. 

Cun. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Since we have, therefore, arrived thus far in our difcourfe, let us 
alfo anfwer the following queftion. 

Crin. What is that? 

Guest. If we fhould fee this firt motion taking place in a terrene, 
aquatic, or fiery-formed body, whether fimple or mixed, what paffion fhould 
we fay was inherent in a thing of this kind? 

Ciin. Do you afk me, whether that which moves itfelf fhould be faid to 
live ? 

Guest. I do. 

Criin. Undoubtedly it fhould. 

Guest. But what? When we fee foul inherent in any thing, do we 
admit that it lives through any thing elfe than this? 

CLIN. Through nothing elfe. 

Guest. Confider then, by Jupiter, are you willing to underftand three 
things refpeéting every thing? 

Cun. How do you fay? 

Guest. One of thefe is effence, another the reafon or definition of effence, 
and a third the name. And likewife the interrogations refpecting every 
being are two. 

Crin. How two? 

Guest. Sometimes each of us, when a name is propofed, inquires the 
reafon of the denomination; and fometimes, when the reafon is propofed, 
We inquire after the name. Are you, therefore, willing that we fhould now 
{peak of a thing of this kind? 

Crin. Of what kind? 

Guest. A twofold diftin@ion is found in other things, and in number. 
Thus, for inftance, in number, the name indeed is the even, but the definition 
is one number divided into two equal parts. 


Ciin. Undoubtedly. G 
UEST. 
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Guest. My meaning is this. Do we fignify the fame thing in cach, when, 
being afked concerning the name, we affign the reafon, or, when, being atked 
the reafon, we affign the name; fince we denominate one and the fame 
thing by name, even, but, by reafon or definition, a number divided into two 
equal parts? 

Cur. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But what is the definition of that which is called foul? Have we 
any other than that which was juft now mentioned by us, I mean a motion 
capable of moving itfelf? 

Cun. Do you fay, that the being moved by itfelf is the definition of that 
effence which we all denominate foul ? 

Guest. Ido fay fo. But if this be the cafe, do we yet defire it fhould be 
more fufficiently fhown, that foul is the fame with the firft generation and 
motion of things which now are, have been, and fhal! be; and, again, of all 
the contraries to thefe ; fince it appears that ioul is the caufe of all mutation 
and motion to all things? 

Cun. Certainly not. For it has been fufficiently fhown, that foul is the 
moft antient of all things, and is the principle of motion. 

Guest. Will not, therefore, the motion which fubfifts through another in 
another, but which is never the caufe of a thing moving itfelf, be the fecond 
in order? and ought it not to be placed after tle former motion, by whatever 
interval of numbers any one may choofe to affign, fince it is truly the muta- 
tion of an inanimate body? 

Cuin. Right. 

Guest. We have faid, therefore, with rectitude, propriety, and in the 
moft perfeét manner, that foul was generated prior to body, but that body 
is poiterior and fecondary, foul naturally poffeffing dominion, and body 
fubjection. 

Cun. With the greateft truth, therefore. 

Guest. But do we recolleét, that it was acknowledged by us above, that 
if foul thould appear to be more antient than body, the things pertaining to 
foul would alfo be more antient than thofe pertaining to body ? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Difpofition, therefore, manners, volitions, reafonings, true opi- 
nions, attention, and memory, muft have been generated prior to the length, 

2R 2 breadth, 
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breadth, depth, and ftrength of bodies, on account of the priority of foul 
to body. 

Crin. Neceffarily fo. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, after this neceffary to acknowledge, that foul 
is the caufe of things good and beautiful, evil and bafe, juft and unjuft, and 
of all contraries, fince we eftablith it to be the caufe of all things? 

Cin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Is it not alfo neceffary to affert, that foul, which governs all things, 
and which refides in all things that are in any refpe& moved, governs like- 
wife the heavens ? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

Guest. But does one foul, or many, govern them? 

Mecit. Many: for I will anfwer for you. 

Guest. We fhould not, therefore, eftablifh lefs than two, one beneficent, 
and the other of a contrary * nature. 

CLIN. You {peak with the utmott rectitude. 

Guest. Soul, therefore, by its motions, leads every thing in heaven, 
earth, and the fea; and the names of thefe motions are—to will, to confider, 
take care of, confult, form true and falfe opinions, rejoicing, grieving, 
daring, fearing, hating, loving ; together with all fuch primary motions as are 
allied to thefe, and which, receiving the fecondary motions of bodies, lead all 
things to increafe and decay, feparation and concretion, and to things con- 
fequent to thefe, fuch as heat and cold, gravity and levity, the hard and the 
foft, the white and the black, the four, fweet, and bitter; and, laftly, to all 
things which, foul employing, when it perpetually receives a divine intellect, 
as being in this cafe a goddefs, difciplines all things with reétitude and feli- 
city ; but when it is conjoined with folly, it produces every thing contrary to 
thefe. Shall we admit that thefe things fubfilt in this manner, or fhall we 
yet doubt whether they do not in a certain refpect tubfift differently ? 

Ciin. By no means, 

Guest. Whether, therefore, fhall we fay, that the genus of foul which is 


1 Plato, by an evil foul, here means the nature or natural life fufpended from the rationa} foul 
of the world, and which is the proximate vis motrix of bodies. As this life, without the govern- 
ing influence of the rational foul of the world, would produce nothing but confufion and diforderly 


motions, it may be faid, when confidered as left to itfelf, to be evil. 
6 prudent, 
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prudent, and full of virtue, governs heaven and earth, and the whole period 
of generated nature, or that which poffeffes neither of thefe? Are you 
willing, therefore, that we fhould anfwer this queftion as follows? 

Cuin. How? 

Guest. Thus, O wonderful man. If the whole path of the heavens, and 
the local motion of all the natures it contains, poffefs a nature fimilar to the 
motion, circulation, and reafonings of intelleét, and proceed in a manner 
allied to thefe, it muft evidently be granted, that the moft excellent foul 
takes care of the whole world, and leads it according to a path of this kind. 

Cun. Right. 

Guest. But if it proceeded in a mad and difordered manner, it muft be 
led by an evil foul. 

Cun. And this alfo is rightly afferted. 

Guest. What nature, then, does the motion of intellect poffefs? To this 
queftion indeed, O friends, it is difficult to anfwer prudently. It is, there- 
fore, juft, that I fhould now anfwer for you. 

CLıiN. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Letus not, therefore, looking as it were to the fun in an oppofite 
direction, and thus introducing night in midday, anfwer the prefent queftion, 
as if we could ever fufficiently behold and know intelle@& with mortal eyes: 
for, by looking to the image of the obje& of our interrogation, we fhall fee 
with greater fecurity. 

Cun. How do you fay? 

Guest. Let us receive from among thofe ten motions, as an image, that 
to which intellect is fimilar. ‘This motion I will recall into your memory, 
and anfwer for you in common. 

Cun. You fpeak in the moft beautiful manner. 

Guest. We muft remember, therefore, it was afferted by us above, that 
of all things that exift, fome are moved, and others abide. 

Cun. It was fo. 

Guest. But, of things which are moved, fome are moved in one place, but 
others are borne along in more than one. 

Cun. They are fo. 

Guest. But it is neceffary that thefe motions, which are always borne 
along in one, fhould be moved about a certain middle, in imitation of circles 
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fafhioned by a wheel, and that they fhould be, in every refpe&, as much as 
poffible allied and fimilar to the circulation of intellect. 

Cin. How do you fay? 

Guest. That both of them are moved according to the fame, in a fimilar 
manner, in the fame, about the fame, and towards the fame, according to 
one reafon and order. If, therefore, we fhould fay that intellect, and the 
motion which is borne along in one, are fimilar to the local motions of a 
{phere fafhioned by a wheel, we fhould not by any means be bad artificers 
in difcourfe of beautiful images. 

Cun. You fpeak with the utmoft rectitude. 

Guest. The motion, therefore, which is never borne along in a fimilar 
manner, nor according to the fame, nor in the fame, nor about the fame, 
nor towards the fame, neither in ornament, nor in order, nor in one certain 
reafon, will be allied to all folly. 

Cun. It will, with the greateft truth. 

Guest. Now, therefore, it will be no longer difficult to affert openly, 
that fince it is foul which leads all things in a circular‘ manner, it muft 
neceflarily follow that the circulation of the heavens muft be led round, 
taken care of, and adorned, either by the moft excellent foul, or the contrary. 

Crin. O gueft, from what has been faid, it is not holy to fay otherwife 
than that either one foul, or many fouls, pofleffing every virtue, caufe the 
circulation of the heavens. 

Guest. You underftand my arguments, O Clinias, moft excellently: but 
liften ftill further to this. 

Cun. To what? 

Guest. If foul convolves the fun, moon, and the other ftars, is not each 
of thefe convolved by a foul? of its own? 

Cxuin. Undoubtedly. , 

Guest. We thall, therefore, difcourfe about one foul, in fuch a manner, 
that what we fay may be accommodated to all the ftars. 


* The reader muft carefully remember that foul leads all things circularly, from its poffeffion of 
a divine intellect ; for Plato has juft before fhown, that a circular is an image of intelle€tual motion. 
2 Ariftutle alfo, in the twelfth book of his Metaphyfics, fhows, that each of the heavenly bodies 


poffeffes a divine intellect, which is the fource of its motions; to my Tranflation of which I refer 
the reader. 
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Crin. What foul is that ? 


Guest. Every man perceives the body of the fun, but no onc its foui; 
nor, indeed, does any one perceive the foul of any other body, either of 
a living or of a dead animal; but there is every reafon to believe that this 
genus of things is naturally incapable of being feen by any of the corporeal 
fenfes, but is of an intelligible nature. Let us, therefore, by intellect alone, 
and the dianoétic energy, apprehend this refpecting it. 

Crin. What? 

Guest. If foul is the leader of the fun, we fhall perhaps not err in affert- 
ing, that it accomplifhes this by one of thefe three modes. 

Crin. What modes? 

Guest. That either, refiding within this apparent circular body, it entirely 
rolls it along, in the fame manner as our foul moves us, or that, in a certain 
refpect being fituated externally, and connecting itfelf with a body of fire or 
air, according to the affertions of fome, it violently impels body with body ; 
or, in the third place, being itfelf deftitute of body, it governs this vifible 
orb through poffeffing certain other powers tranfcendently admirable. 

CLıN. Certainly. 

Guest. This then is neceffary,—that all things fhould be governed by this 
foul, according to one of thefe modes. But whether this foul refiding in 
the fun, as in a chariot, imparts light to all things, or whether it is fituated 
externally, or in whatever other manner it may be conneéted with this vifible 
orb, it is better that all men fhould confider it as a God. Or, how thall 
we fay? 

Cun. This mufi certainly be acknowledged by every one who has not arrived 
at the extremity of folly. 

Guest. But with refneé to all the flars, and the moon, years, months, and 
the feafons, fhall we fpeak in any other manner than this—That fince a foul and 
fouls, good from the poffefion of every virtue, appear to be the caufes of all 
thefe, they fhould be called Gons, whether being refident in bodies, and thus 
becoming animals, they adorn all heaven, or in whatever other manner they 
may accomplifh this? And, in the next place, can he who affents to thefe things 
deny that all things are full of Gons? 

Cun. No one, O gueft, is fo infane as to deny this. 

Guest. Affigning, therefore, certain boundaries at prefent to him, O Cli- 
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nias and Megillus, who does not believe that there are Gods, let us difmits 
him. 

Criin. What boundaries do you mean ? 

Guest. Either that he muft teach us we do not {peak rightly, in affertinzg 
that foul is the firft generation of all things, together with fuch other parti- 
culars as are confequent to this; or, if he is incapable of afferting any thing 
better than we have afferted, that he fhall’be perfuaded by us, and live for 
the remainder of his life in the belief that there are Gods. Let us, there- 
fore, now fee-whether we have fpoken fufficiently or not, in our arguments 
that there are Gods, to thofe who deny their exiftence. 

Crin. Your arguments, O gueft, are very far from being infufficient. 

Guest. Let this, then, be the conclufion of our difcourfe to thefe. But 
let us cure, in the following manner, him who believes that there are Gods, 
but that they take no care of human aftairs.—O moft excellent man! we 
fhall fay, becaufe you think that there are Gods, a certain nature allied to 
Divinity leads you to honour, and believe in that which is connate with your- 
felf; but the profperous condition of evil and unjuft men, both in private 
and public, who, though they are not truly happy, yet are confidered to be 
fo in the higheft degree in the inelegant opinion of the multitude, and are 
improperly celebrated as fuch in poetical, and a variety of other compo- 
fitions ;—this it is which leads you to impiety. Or, perhaps, on feeing 
impious men leaving behind them, after having arrived at old age, grand- 
children in the greateft honours, you are difturbed: Or from hearing, or 
perhaps being vourfelf an eye-witnefs, of fome who, though they have aéted 
in a moft impious and dire manner, yet, by means of fuch actions, have 
arrived from flender poffeffions and fmall power to tyrannies and the greateft 
wealth. It is evident that, in all fuch cafes as thefe, you are unwilling to 
blame the Gods as the cauies of them, through your alliance with their 
nature, but, at the fame time, being led by a certain privation of reafon, and 
not being able to be indignant with the Gods, vou have arrived at the pre- 
fent condition, fo as to believe in their exiftence, but that they defpife and 
negle&t human affairs. That the prefent dogma, therefore, may not lead 
you to greater impiety, but that you may be removed further from it, we fhall 
endeavour, to the utmoft of our power, to convince you of its fallacy, con- 
joining the following difcourfe with the former, which we employed 2gaintt 
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thofe who entirely denied the exiftence of the Gods. But do you, O Megillus 
and Clinias, take upon you to anfwer for the young man, as you did before; 
and if any thing difficult fhould happen to take place in our difcourfe, I 
taking hold of you as I juft now did, will pafs ovér the river. 

Cin. Rightly faid. Do you, therefore, aét in this manner; and we to 
the utmoft of our power will do as you fay. 

Guest. But, perhaps, it will not be difficult to evince that the Gods pay 
no lefs attention to {mall things than to fuch as tranfcend in magnitude. For 
it was juft now afferted by us, that they are good from the poffeffion of 
every virtue, and that, in confequence of this, a providential concern for all 
things is in the higheft degree accommodated to their nature. 

CLIN. This was Gehemiently afferted. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in common inveftigate that which follows tiiis,— 
I mean, what the virtue of the Gods is, fince we acknowledge that they are 
good. Do we not then fay, that to be temperate, and to poffefs intellea, 
are things pertaining to virtue, but the contraries of thefe to vice? 

Cun. We do fay fo. 

Guest. But what? Does not fortitude belong to virtue, and timidity to 
vice ? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do not we fay that fome of thefe are bafe, and others beautiful? 

Cuin. Iti; neceflary we fhould. 

Guest. And muft we not fay that fuch among thefe as are bafe belong 
to us, but that the Gods participate neither any thing great, nor any thing 
fmall, of fuch-like particulars ? 

Cun. And this alfo every one will acknowledge. 

Guest. But what? Do we place negligence, indolence, and luxury, as 
belonging to the virtue of the foul? Or how do you fay? 

Crin., How can we? 

Guest. As belonging, therefore, to the contrary ? 

CLIN. Yes. 

Guest. The contraries, therefore, to thefe belong to that which is contrary. 

Cun. To that which is contrary. 

Guest, What then? Will not he who poffeffes thefe contraries be con- 
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fidered by all of us as luxurious, negligent, and indolent, and, according to 
the poet *, fimilar to a drone bee, without a fting? 

Cun. The poet {peaks with the utmoft rectitude. 

Guest. It muft not, therefore, be faid, that Divinity poffeffes manners 
that are odious to him, nor muft we permit any one to make fuch an affertion. 

Crin. By no means. For how can it be faid ? 

Guest. But will he to whom it belongs in the moft eminent degree to do 
and take care of any thing, will the intelle€& of fuch a one take care of 
great, but neglect fmall things? And fhall we not in every refpeét err by 
praifing tuch an affertion? But let us confider as follows: Will not he who 
acts in this manner, whether he isa God or a man, be influenced by two 
fpecies of action? 

Crin. What are thofe two? 

Guest. I will tell you: Either becaufe he thinks the negleét of {mall 
things is of no confequence to the whole; or, if he thinks it is of confequence, 
yet he pays no attention to them, through indolence and luxury. Or is it 
poffible that negligence can take place in any other way? For, when any 
one is incapable of taking care of all things, and, in confequence of this, 
neglects either fuch as are fmall, or fuch as are great, he is not in this cafe 
faid to be negligent, whether it is a man or a God who is thus deftitute of 
power. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. But now let thofe two anfwer us three, who, though they both 
of them acknowledge there are Gods, yet one of them confiders the divini- 
ties as eafy to be appeafed, but the other as negle¢ting {mall affairs, Let us, 
therefore, thus addrefs thefe in the firft place: You both acknowledge that 
the Gods know, fee, and hear all things, and that nothing which is either an 
object of fenfe or feience can be concealed from them. Do. you not fay that 
this is the cafe? Or how do you fay? 

Cun. That this is the cafe. 

Guest. But what? Are they not able to accomplith all things which both 
mortals and immortals are able to accomplifh ? 
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Cun. How is it poffible they fhould not acknowledge this ? 

Guest. We, that are five in number, alfo agree that the Gods are good 
and moft excellent. 

CLIN. Very much fo. 

Guest. Muft we not, therefore, acknowledge that it is impoffible for 
them ever to act in an indolent and luxurious manner, fince they are fuch 
as we have granted them to be? For, in us, indolence is the offspring of 
timidity, but fluggifhnefs, of indolence and luxury. 

Cun. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. But the Gods cannot be negligent through indolence and flug- 
gifhnefs ; for timidity is not prefent with them. 

Cuin. You fpeak with the utmoft rectitude. 

Guest. It remains, therefore, that if they neglect a few things, and fuch 
as are {mall in the univerfe, they muft either do fo becaufe they know that 
things of this nature ought by no means to be taken care of, or becaufe they 


are ignorant that they ought to be taken care of; for, can there be any other 
alternative? 


Crin. None. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, O moft excellent and beft of men, fhall we 
confider you as faying that the Gods neglect thefe in confequence of being 
ignorant that they ought to be taken care of ; or that, like the moft depraved 
of men, they know that this is proper, but are prevented from acting agree- 
ably to their knowledge, through being vanquifhed by certain pleafures or 
pains ? 

Crin. But how could this be pofhible ? 

Guest. Befides, human affairs participate of an animated nature, and at 
the fame time man is the moft religious of all animals. 

Cun. It appears fo. 

Guest. We likewife fay that all mortal angal are the poffeffions of the 
Gods, in the fame manner as all heaven. 

Crin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, any one fays, that thefe things are con- 
fidered either as {mall or great by the Gods, it is not proper, fince they are 
the moft provident and beft of beings, that they fhould neglect their poffet- 
fions. But further ftill, in addition to thefe things, let us confider this. 
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Crin. What? 

Guest. Refpecting fenfe and power, whether they are not naturally con- 
trary to each other, with reference to facility and difficulty. 

Cxiin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Small things are {feen and heard with greater difficulty than fuch 
asare large. But to carry, govern, and take care of a few things, and fuch 
as are {mall, is in every refpect more eafy than to carry, govern, and take: 
care of the contraries to thefe. 

Cun. It is by far more eafy. 

Guest. But fince it is the province of a phyfician to take care of a certain 
whole, and he is both willing and able to do this, will this whole ever be in 
a good condition if he negleéts parts, and {uch things as are {mall ? 

Can By no means. 

Guest. But neither will things numerous and mighty ever be well con- 
ducted either by pilots, or commanddrs of an army, or certain political cha- 
raCters, or any others fimilar to thefe, without an attention to things few 
and fmall. For builders fay, that great ftones cannot be well placed without 
{mall ones. 

Cun. For how can they ? 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to think that divinity is more vile 
than morta! artificers : for thefe, by how much the more fkilful they are, by 
fo much the more accurately and perfectly, from one art, do they accomplith 
things fmall and great pertaining to their peculiar works. Since this is the 
cafe, can it be fuppofed that divinity, who is moft wife, and who is both 
willing and able to energize providentially, will alone take care of great 
things, but by no means of fuch as are fmall, which it is eafy to take care 
of, like one indolent, or timid, or flugglifh through labour? 

Cxiin. We can by no means admit this opinion, O gueft, concerning the 
Gods ; for this would be forming a conception neither holy nor true. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, tome, that we have now fufficiently {poken 
to him who accufes the Gods of negligence. 

Cuin. Certainly. ) ve 

Guest. But we have hitherto forced him by our arguments to change his 
opinion. 

Cun. Right. 

GUEST: 
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Guest. It appears, however, to me that he yet requires to be enchanted 
by certain words. 


Crın. What words, O good man? 

Guest. We fhould perfuade the young man, that he who takes care of 
the whole has conftituted all things with a view to the fafety and virtue of 
the whole, every part of which, as much: as poffible, fuffers and aéts in a 
manner accommodated to its nature; that over each of thefe parts rulers 
are placed, who always caufe that which is fmalleft in every a&tion and 
paffion to receive its ultimate diftribution ; among which parts, O miferable 
creature, thou art one, and which, though diminutive in the extreme, con- 
tinually directs its views to The A//. But you are ignorant that every gene- 
rated nature fubfifts*for the fake of the whole,that the univerfe may enjoy a 
bleffed life, and not for your fake, but that you fubfift for the fake of the 
univerfe, For every phyfician, and every artificial fabricator, effects all 
things for the fake of the whole, and regards that which is beft in common ; 
fafhioning a part for the fake of the whole, and not the whole for the fake 
of a part. You, however, are indignant, in confequence of not knowing 
how that which is beft with refpect to yourfelf happens both to the univerfe 
and yourfelf, according to the power of common generation, But fiuce a 
foul which is conne¢ted at different times with different bodies undergoes all- 
various mutations, either through itfelf, or through fome other foul, nothing 
elfe remains to be done by the dice-p/ayer than to transfer manners when 
they become better, into a better place, but, when they become worfe, into 


a worfe place, according to the proper condition. of each, that they may 
obtain convenient allotments.. 


Cun. How do you fay? l 

Guest. l appear to myfelf to fpeak with reference to the facility with 
which the Gods take care of all things. For if any one, always looking to 
the whole, fafhions any thing, and transforms all things, with a view to this, 
{fuch as animated water from fire, and not many things from one, or one 
thing from many, participating of a firft, fecond, or third generation, there 
will be an infinite multitude of tranfpofed ornaments. But now there is an 
admirable facility in the power that provides for the univerfe. 

Cun. How,.again,.do you fay? 

Guest. Thus. Since our king beholds all our actions, and thefe are ant- 
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mated, containing much virtue and much vice, and fince both foul and 
body are generated indeftrudible*, though not eternal, like the Gods accord- 
ing to /aw*, (for there never would be any generation of animals if either 
foul or body was deftroyed,) and befides, fince that which is good in the foul is 
always naturally difpofed to affift, but that which is evil in it to injure,—our 
king, perceiving all thefe things, devifed in what manner each of the parts 
fhould be fituated, fo that virtue might vanquith in the univerfe, but vice be 
fubdued, in the moft eminent degree, and in the beft and moft facile 
manner. He devifed, therefore, how each particular fhould be generated 
with reference to the univerfe, what feat it fhould refide in, and what places 
it fhould be allotted: but he left to our will the caufes of this or that gene- 
ration. For where the defire of any foul is, and fuch as is its condition, 
there each of us nearly refides, and fuch for the moft part each of us fubfifts. 

Cun. It is likely. 

Guest. Every thing, therefore, that participates of foul is changed, and 
poffeffes in itfelf the caufe of this mutation; but, when changed, it is borne 
along according to the order and law of fate. And thofe fouls whofe manners 
are lefs changed, have a lefs extended progreffion ; for they proceed no fur- 
ther than the fuperficies of the region. But thofe whofe manners are more 
changed, and are more unjuft, fall into depth, and into the places beneath, 
which are denominated Hades, and the like, where they are vehemently 
terrified, and converfant with dreams, both living and when freed from body. 
A greater foul, however, when it participates either of virtue or vice, 
becoming in this cafe ftrong, through its own will, and converfe with other 
natures, if, mingling with divine virtue, it becomes eminently divine, then 
it is tranflated into another better place, which is entirely holy: but if it 
mingles itfelf with the contrary to divine virtue, then its life is transferred 
into a contrary place. This then, O boy and young man,. who think that 
you are neglected by the Gods, is the judgment of the Olympian divinities ;— 
that he who is more depraved fhall depart to more depraved fouls, but he 


" Body, when corrupted, is refolved into the elementary wholes from which it originated, but 
is never deftroyed. 

2 Law here fignifies intellectual diftribution. So that the Gods according to law are thofe 
divine natures which proceed from the intelleét of the fabricator of the univerfe. Thefe Gods 
are thus denominated in the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras. 
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who is better, to fuch as are better, both in life, and in all deaths, and that 
he fhall both fuffer and do fuch things as ought to be done by fimilars to 
fimilars, But neither you nor any other fhould pray that you may be exempt 
from this judgment of the Gods. For thofe who ordained this eftablifhed 
it more firmly than all judgments, and as that which ought to be venerated 
in every refpect. Indeed, you will never be neglected by this judgment; not 
though you were fo fmall, that you could defcend into the profundities of 
the earth, or foelevated, that you could fly into heaven. But you will fuffer 
from thefe divinities the punifhment which is your due, whether you abide 
here, or depart to Hades, or whether you are removed to a place ftill more 
ruftic than thefe. My difcourfe to you, likewife, will be the fame refpeting 
thofe impious men whom you have feen rifing into confequence from {mall 
beginnings, and whom you have confidered as having paffed from felicity to 
mifery. For it has appeared to you that, in the aétions of thefe, as in a 
mirror, the negligence of all the Gods was vifible; and this, from your 
being ignorant in what manner the end of fuch characters contributes to the 
good of the whole. But can you think, O moft courageous of all men, that 
it is not neceflary to know this, which he who is ignorant of, will neither be 
able to perceive, nor difcourfe about, the felicity of life, and an unhappy 
fortune. If, therefore, Clinias, and the whole of this aged company, are 
able to perfuade you that you do not know what you fay reipeĉting the Gods, 
divinity will affift you in a beautiful manner ; but if you ftill require fome 
further reafon, hear, if in any refpe€t you poffefs intelle@t, what we fhall 
fay to our third antagonift. For, that there are Gods, and that they take 
care of men, I fhould fay, has been not altogether badly demonftrated. But 
that the Gods can be moved by the gifts of certain unjuft men, muft not 
be granted to any one, but confuted in every poffible way to the utmoft of 
our power. 

CLIN. You fpeak moft beautifully ; and we fhall do as you fay. 

GueEst. Come, then, by the Gods themfelves, if they are moved by gifts, 
in what manner are they moved; and what kind of beings muĝ they in this 
eafe be? For it is neceffary that they muft poffets fovereign authority who 
continually govern all heaven. 

Cun. Certainly. 

Guest. But to what rulers are they fimilar, or what rulers are fimilar to 
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them, that we may be able to compare {mall things with great? Whether 
will the charioteers of two-yoked cars that contend in the courfe be fuch as 
thefe, or the pilots of thips? Perhaps, however, they may be affimilated to 
certain commanders of armies, or to phyficians, who are cautious refpeéting 
the war of difeafes about bodies, or to hufbandmen, who fear for their plants 
during the ftormy feafons, or to fhepherds and herdsmen. For, fince we have 
granted that the univerfe is full of much good, and much evil, though not 
of more evil than good, we fay that a thing of this kind is an immortal war, 
and requires an admirable defence. But the Gods, and, at the fame time, 
demons, fight for us; and we are the poffeffion both of Gods and demons. 
Injuftice and infolence, however, together with imprudence, corrupt us. 
And, on the contrary, juftice and temperance, in conjunétion with prudence, 
which refide in the animated powers of the Gods, preferve us. But that 
domething of thefe refides in us, though for a fhort time, may be clearly feen 
from this ; for certain fouls refiding on the earth, and poffeffing an unjutt gift, 
are evidently favage towards the fouls of guardians, whether they are dogs, 
or fhepherds, or in every refpeét the higheft of all rulers, Thefe they attack, 
perfuading them by flattering words and fpecious enchantments, (according 
to the rumours of the wicked,) that it is lawful for them to ufurp an unjuft 
authority among men, without any difagreeable confequences to themfelves. 
This fault, which we denominate prerogative, is called, in flefhly bodies, 
difeafe; in the feafons of the year, peftilence ; and in cities and polities, by 
changing the word, injuftice. 

Crin. Entirely fo, 

Guest. According to this reafoning, therefore, it is neceffary to fay, that 
he who afferts that the Gods always pardon unjuft men, when a part of their 
unjuft acquifitions is offered to them, afferts at the fame time that they 
are like dogs, to whom wolves give a {mall portion of their rapine, and who, 
becoming mild by gifts, permit them to plunder the herds. Is not this the 
affertion of thofe who confider the Gods as eafily appeafed ? 

Crin. It is. 

Guest. But will not he be the moft ridiculous of all men, who affimilates 
the Gods to any of the above-mentioned guardians? Shall we fay, there- 
fore, that they refemble pilots, who giving themfelves up to the libation of 


wine, and the odour of flefh, deftroy both the fhips and the failors? 
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Cin. By no means. 

Guest. But neither do they refemble charioteers, who, when orderly 
arranged in the courfe, through being corrupted by gifts, yield the vitory 
to the two-yoked cars of their opponents, 

Cun. For fuch an affertion produces a dire image. 

Guest. But neither do they refemble the commanders of an army, nor 
phyficians, nor hufbandmen, nor fhepherds, nor certain dogs feduced by 
wolves, 

Cun. Prophefy better things. For how is it poffible they can refemble 
any of thefe ? 

Guest. But are not all the Gods the greateft of all guardians, and guardians 
of the greateft affairs ? 

Crin. Very much fo, 

Guest. Shall we fay, then, that thofe who are the guardians of the moft 
beautiful things, and who, as guardians, are tran{cendent in virtue, are 
worfe than dogs, and men of a moderate character, who never betray juftice 
by receiving in an unholy manner gifts from unjuft men? 

Ciin. By no means; for fuch an affertion is not to be borne. And he 
who entertains fuch an opinion may moft juftly be confidered as the worft 
and moft impious of men. 

Guest. We may fay, then, that we have fufficiently demonftrated the three 
things which we propofed to evince, viz. that there are Gods; that they 
take care of all things; and that they are not in any refpeét to be moved by 
gifts, contrary to what is juft. 

Crin. Undoubtedly ; and we affent to thefe reafons. 

Guest. And befides this, in a certain refpect we have fpoken more vehe- 
mently, through the contention of vicious men. But, O friend Clinias, we 
have employed a difcourfe of a contentious nature, left our adverfaries, think- 
ing that they had vanquifhed, fhould imagine they had a licenfe to do what- 
ever they pleafed, conformably to their conceptions refpecting the Gods. 
Through an earneft defire of preventing this, we have fpoken in a more novel 
‘manner. But if, during this fhort time, we have oftered any thing calculated 
to perfuade thefe men that they fhould hate themfelves, and embrace contrary 
manners, the exordium of our laws refpecting impiety will have been beauti- 
tully delivered. 
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CLIN. Let us hope that this will be the cafe; but if it fhould not, the 
legiflator is not to be accufed for this kind of difcourfe. 

Guest. After the preface, therefore, the difcourfe which is the interpreter 
of the laws will properly follow, proclaiming to all impious perfons, that 
they muft depart from their depraved manners, and betake themfelves to 
fuch as are pious. But for thofe who will not be perfuaded by thefe argu- 
ments, let the following law of impiety be eftablifhed :—If any one {peaks 
or acts impioufly, let any one who is prefent defend the caufe of piety, and 
give information to the magiftrates of the affair: and thofe magiftrates that 
are firft made acquainted with it, fhall bring the offender before the court 
of juftice appointed by law for the determination of fuch cafes. But if any 
magiftrate, on hearing the affair, does not aé in this manner, let him be 
accufed of impiety by any one who is willing to punifh him, for the fake of 
the laws. And if any one is condemned, let the court of juftice punith him for 
the feveral impieties he has committed. Let bonds, then, be the punifhment 
of all impious condué. And let there be three prifons in the city: one com- 
mon for moft crimes about the forum, for the fake of fecuring a multitude 
of perfons; another fituated about the place where a noéturnal affembly is 
held, and which is to be denominated the prifon for the correétion of man- 
ners; anda third in the middle of the region, and in that part which is 
moft folitary and ruitic, calling it by the name of the prifon of punifhment. 
With refpe& to impiety, there are three caufes of it, as we have already 
mentioned ; and fince two things take place from each of fuch-like caufes, 
there will be fix genera of crimes againit the Gods, which require neither 
an equal nor a fimilar punifhment. For fome, who though they do not in 
any refpect believe there are Gods, yet, from naturally poffeffing a juft dif- 
pofition, hate the vicious, and, through being indignant with injuftice, 
neither commit unjuft actions themfelves, nor affociate with, but avoid, 
unjuft men, and love the juft. But others, befides the opinion that all things 
are deftitute of the Gods, fall into incontinence of pleafures and pains, at 
the fame time foffeffing ftrong memories and acutenefs with refpe& to 
difciplines. The opinion that there are no Gods, is a paffion common to 
both thefe; but they differ in this, that the one is the caufe of lefs, and the 
other of more, evil than other men. The one of thefe {peaks with the 
greateft freedom concerning the Gods, facrifices and oaths ; and, as he ridi- 
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cules others, will perhaps render others like himfelf, unlcfs he is punifhed. 
But the other who is of the fame opinion, is confidered by the vulgar as 
ingenious, and is full of fraud and ftratagem. From thefe characters many 
diviners are produced, and fuch as are excited to every kind of incantation. 
Sometimes, too, from thefe tyrants, public fpeakers, and commanders of 
armies, are formed ; and thofe who in their private myfteries a& infidioufly, 
and deceive men by fophiftical devices. Of thefe, indeed, there are many 
fpecies; but two of them deferve the eftablifhment of laws: of which the 
ironic produces crimes that deferve more than one or two deaths; but the 
other requires admonition and bonds. Ina fimilar manner, too, the opinion 
that the Gods are negligent, produces two charatters ; and the opinion that 
they are eafily appeafed, another two, Since, therefore, the impious are 
thus diftinguifhed, thofe who become fuch through folly, without a vicious 
difpofition and corrupt manners, the judge thall confine in the prifon for cor- 
rection, for not lefs than five years. But, during this time, let no one of 
the citizens converfe with them, except thofe that participate of the noc- 
turnal affembly, who affociate for the purpofe of admonifhing and procur- 
ing fafety to the foul. When the period arrives that they are to be liberated 
from their bonds, if any one among them fhall appear to be more modeft in 
his manners, let him dwell together with the modeft; but if it appears that 
he is not, and he is again condemned for the fame crime, let him be 
punifhed with death. With refpe& to fuch as, in addition to their believing 
that there are no Gods, or that they are negligent, or eafily appeafed, are 
of a favage difpofition, defpifing mankind, alluring the fouls of many while 
living, and afferting that they can allure the fouls of the dead; likewife, 
pretending that they can perfuade the Gods by facrifices, prayers, and incan- 
tions, and endeavouring by thefe means to deftroy private perfons, whole 
families, and cities, for the fake of their riches,—amoneg fuch as thefe, 
whoever fhall be condemned, let him be fettered in the prifon which is in 
the middle of the region, and let no free-born perfon be ever allowed to 
vifit him, but let the food appointed for him by the guardians of the laws 
be brought to him by fervants. But, when he dies, let him be hurled beyond 
the boundaries of the region, and left without a tomb. And, if any free- 
born perfon fhall bury him, let him fuftain the punifhment of impiety by any 
one who is willing to inflié it. If he leaves behind him children fufficient for 
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the purpofes of the city, let the guardians of orphans take no lefs care of thefe 
than of others, and from the very day on which their father was condemned. 
But it is proper that a common law fhould be eftablifhed for all thefe, which 
may caufe the multitude to behave lefs impioufly towards the Gods, both in 
word and deed, and may render them lefs void of intelleét, through not per- 
mitting them to make innovations in facred concerns, Let the following 
Jaw, then, be fimply eftablithed for all of them:—No one fhall have a temple 
in any private houfe. But when any one intends to facrifice, let him go to 
public buildings raifed for this purpofe, and prefent his offerings to thofe 
priefts and priefteffes who take care of thefe particulars in a pure and holy 
manner. Here let him pray, together with thefe, and any other who is 
willing to join him in prayer. Let thefe things be adopted, becaufe it is 
not eafy to eftablith temples and ftatues of the Gods; but to effect a thing 
of this kind properly, is the work of a mighty dianoétic power. But it is 
ufual, with women particularly, and all fuch as are imbecile, or in danger, 
or want, or, on the contrary, when they receive an abundance of any thing, 
always to confecrate that which is prefent, vow facrifices, and promife ftatues 
to the Gods, demons, and the fons of the Gods; being terrified by {peétres 
when awake, and, in a fimilar manner, recolleCting many vifions in dreams ; 
for all which they endeavour to obtain remedies, and for this purpofe fill all 
the pure places in houfes and ftreets with altars and temples. For the fake 
of all thefe particulars, it is requifite that the law we have juft mentioned 
fhould be eftablifhed ; and befides this, for the fake of the impious, left they, 
fraudulently ufurping thefe in their actions, and raifing temples and altars 
in private houfes, fhould think to make the Gods propitious by facrifices and 
prayers; thus infinitely increafing their injuftice, and provoking the indig- 
nation of the Gods, both againft themfelves, and thofe that permitted them 
to a&t in this manner, though men of a better character. For by this means 
the whole city becomes fubject to the punifhment of impiety, and, in a 
certain refpect, juftly. Divinity, indeed, does not blame the legiflator ; for 
the law eftablifhed by him fays, that no one fhall poffefs temples of the 
Gods in private houfes. But if it fhall appear that any one poffeffes tem- 
ples, and performs orgies in any other places than fuch as are public, he who 
detects him fhall announce the affair to the guardians of the laws. And if 
fuch a one, whether a man or a woman, fhall be found not to have com- 
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mitted any great or impious crimes, he fhall be obliged to carry his private 
facred concerns to public temples: and if he does not immediately comply 
with the law, let him be fined till he does. But, if any one aéting impioufly 
fhall appear to have committed, not the impious deed of boys, but of im- 
pious men, whether by facrificing to the Gods in private or in public temples, 
let him be condemned to death, as one who has facrificed impurely. How- 
ever, the guardians of the laws muft judge whether his impiety is puerile or 
not, and thus, when he is brought before a court of juftice, muft infli@ on 
him the punifhment of impiety. 


THE END OF THE TENTH BOOK. 
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Ir now remains that we fhould fpeak of mutual compaéts, and the order 
which they ought to receive. Buta thing of this kind is, in a certain refpedt, 
fimple. I mean, that no one fhall touch my property, nor move the leaft 
thing belonging to me, without my confent. And I, if I am endued with a 
found mind, fhall aét in the fame manner with refpeét to the property of 
others. In the firft place, then, we fhall {peak about fuch treafures, as fome 
one may depofit both for himfelf and thofe belonging to him, who is not 
defcended from my parents, and which I fhould never pray that I might find, 
nor, if I did find, fhould move, nor be induced to partake of, by thofe who 
are called diviners, For I fhould never be fo much benefited by the poffeffion 
of riches, when obtained after this manner, as I fhould excel in the virtue of 
the foul, and in juftice, by not receiving them. For thus I fhould acquire 
one pofleffion inftead of another, a better in that which is better ; preferring 
the prior poffeffion of juftice in the foul, to wealth. For it is well faid of 
many particulars, that things immovable fhould not be moved; and it may 
be faid of this, as being one of them. It is likewife proper to be perfuaded 
by what is commonly afferted about thefe things, that fuch particulars do not 
contribute to the procreation of children. But he who takes no care of 
children, and negles the legiflator, and, therefore, takes away that which 
neither he nor his grandfather depofited, fuch a one corrupts the moft beau- 
tiful and fimple law, which was eftablifhed by a man by no means ignoble, 
and which fays, You fhall not take away that which you have not depofited. 
What then ought he to fuffer, who de(pifes thefe two legiflators, and who 
takes away that which he did not himfelf depofit, and which is not a {mall 
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affair, but a mighty treafure? Divinity, indeed, knows what punifhment he 
ought to fuffer from the Gods. But let us declare what he ought to fuffer 
from men. Let him who firft perceives him, give information of the affair :— 
if it happens in the city, to the zediles; if in the forum, to the przfeéts of the 
markets; and, if in any other part of the region, to thofe that take care of 
the land, and the governors of thefe. When the affair becomes apparent, 
let the city fend to Delphi, and let what the God determines, both refpe&ting 
the money and him that has moved it, be performed by the city conformable 
to the oracle. And if he who gives the information is free-born, let him be 
confidered as a virtuous character ; but, if he does not give information, as a 
vicious character. If he who reveals the affair is a flave, it will be proper 
that he fhould be made free by the city, and that the city fhould pay his 
mafter the price of his manumiffion ; but, if he does not reveal it, let him be 
punifhed with death. Let a fimilar law follow this, refpecting things {mall 
and great. If a man leaves any property, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
let him who may happen to meet with it fuffer it to remain; confidering 
that the demon who prefides over roads defends things of this kind, which 
are dedicated to Divinity by law. When any one, being unperfuaded by this 
law, takes away fuch property to his own houfe, if he is but of little worth, 
being a flave, let him receive many lafhes with a whip, from any one not 
lefs than thirty years of age who may happen to meet him. But, if he is 
free-born, befides being confidered as illiberal, and void of law, let him pay 
as a fine ten times the worth of what he took away to its proper owner.. 
When any one accufes another of holding his property, whether it be much 
or little, and the perfon who detains it acknowledges that it is in his pof- 
feffion, but denies that it is his who demands it,—if a written account of the 
affair is given to the magiftrates according to law, he who detains it fhall be 
called before a magiftrate, and if it fhall appear to be the property of the accufer,, 
it fhall be reftored to him. But if it fhall be found to belong to neither, but 
to fome abfent perfon, if its poffeffor will not engage to reftore it to the 
abfent perfon, let him be compelled to depofit it. If a written account of 
the affair is not given to the magiftrates, let the property be depofited with 
the three oldeft magiitrates till fentence is pafled. And, if the fubject of 
difpute is an animal, let him who upon trial is caft, pay the magiftrates the 


expenfe of its keeping; but let the affair be decided by the magiftrates 
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within the fpace of three days, If any one leads away another as a flave, 
who is going to be manumitted, let him who leads him be difmiffed ; but 
he who is thus led away, if he can procure three refpe€table bondsmen, fhall 
be confidered as free; but otherwife not. But if any one is led away in 
any other manner, let him by whom he is thus led be obnoxious to the 
charge of ufing violence, and be condemned to reftore double the lofs to the 
perfon led away. Every one, too, may be permitted to lead away his free- 
man, if he is not ferved by him, or not fufficiently. The attention, how- 
ever, which fuch a one ought to pay his mafter confifts, in the firft place, in 
going thrice every month to his mafter’s houfe, and announcing that he is 
prepared to do whatever is juft, and in his power; and, in the fecond place, 
that he may perform, with refpeét to matrimony, whatever fhall appear re- 
quifite to his mafter. But it fhall not be lawful for him to poffefs greater 
wealth than the perfon by whom he was liberated: but, if he does poflefs 
more, let the excefs be given to his mafter. Let a freed perfon not remain 
in the city more than twenty years, but, in the fame manner as ftrangers, let 
him after this period depart, taking with him the whole of his property, unlefs 
he can perfuade the magiftrates and his liberator to the contrary. But if the 
pofleffions of a freed perfon, or of any other f{tranger, exceed thofe of the third 
eftate, let him, on the thirtieth day after this has been difcovered to be the cafe, 
take his property and depart; and let him not, though he fhould requeft it, be 
permitted by the magiftrates to ftay any longer. Let him who difobeys 
this law be brought before a court of juftice ; when condemned, be punifhed 
with death; and let his riches become public property. Let the judges of 
the tribes take cognizance of thefe cafes, unlefs the litigants have previoufly 
fettled the affair among themfe]ves by means of their neighbours or arbitra- 
tors. Ifany one afferts that a certain animal, or any thing elfe, is his own 
property, let him who pofleffes it take it either to the feller, or to him who 
properly and juftly gave it, or who after fome other manner delivered it of 
his own authority. And let it remain with a citizen, or an inhabitant of 
the city, for thirty days, but with a ftranger for five months, fo that the 
middle of thefe may be that month in which the fun is turned from the 
fummer to the winter tropic. Let whatever one perfon changes with 
another through buying or felling, be exchanged in a place appointed for 
each in the forum, and let every thing pertaining to buying and felling be 
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be tranfaéted in this place, and no where elfe. Likewife, let there be no delay 
either in buying or felling. But, if the commutation is made in other places, - 
let no judgment according to law be paffed upon it. With refpect to feafts, 
in which every man pays his own fhare, if any difference fhould arife in 
fettling the payment of the fhares, let the parties fo tranfaét with each other 
as about a thing which is not noticed by the courts of juftice. Let a feller, 
who receives no lefs than fifty drachms as the price of his commodity, be 
obliged to wait ten days in the city, and let the buyer know the place of his 
abode; and this for the fake of thofe complaints and legitimate abate- 
ments which ufually happen about things of this kind. But let lawful and 
unlawful abatements take place as follows: When any one fells a flave who 
labours under a confumption, or the ftone, or the ftrangury, or that which 
is called the facred difeafe, or any other difeafe which is immanifeft to many, 
is of long continuance and difficult to cure, whether of the body or mind, 
if a phyfician or a mafter of gymnattic buys him, no abatement fhall be 
made; nor yet when the feller informs the buyer of the true condition of 
the article of fale. But if an artift fells to an ignorant perfon any thing of 
this kind, the buyer fhall be permitted to return the perfon bought by him, 
who labours under any difeafe but the facred, within fix months: but if he 
Jabours under this difeafe, he fhall be permitted to return him within a year. 
Affairs of this kind fhall be decided by phyficians chofen by the common 
confent of the litigants. He who in thefe cafes is condemned, fhall pay to 
the buyer double the price for which he fold him. But if one ignorant 
perfon fells any thing to another, let the return and judgment be made in 
the fame manner as was mentioned above; and let him who is condemned 
pay a fimple fine. If any one fells a homicide to another, if the tranfaétion 
takes place between two {kilful perfons, let no return be made; but if 
between a fkilful and ignorant perfon, let a return then be made when the 
buyer perceives the cafe. But let the affair be decided by the five youngeft 
guardians of the laws. If it fhall appear that the feller was not ignorant 
that the perfon he fold was a homicide, let the houfe of the buyer be puri- 
fied according tothe law of the interpreters, and let the feller pay him triple 
the price of the homicide. Let him who changes money for money, or for 
animals, or any thing elfe, give and receive every thing unadulterated, 
agreeably to the injunGtions of law. About the whole of this vice, how- 
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ever, it is requifite to lay down a preface, in the fame manner as in other laws. 
Every man, indeed, ought to confider adulteration, lying, and deception, as 
forming one genus, about which it is ufual for the multitude to fay, though 
very erroneoufly, that when each of thefe is opportunely adopted, the refult is 
frequently proper. But as they leave the occafion, the where, and the when, 
difordetly and indefinitely, they often by this affertion both injure themfelves 
and others. The leciflator, however, fhould not fuffer this indefinite to be 
unnoticed, but greater or leffer boundaries ought always to be clearly deter- 
mined. Let them, therefore, now be determined. Let no one tell a lie, 
or deceive, or adulterate any thing, calling at the fame time on the Gods, 
unlcfs he is defirous of becoming odious to Divinity. This, however, will be 
the cafe with him, in the firft place, who, {wearing falfely, defpifes the Gods ; 
and, in the fecond place, with him who fpeaks falfely before thofe that are 
better than himfelf. But the good are more excellent than the bad, and, in 
fhort, the elder than the younger. On this account, parents are better than 
their offspring, men than women and children, and governors than the go- 
verned, All thefe ought to be reverenced in every government, and efpe- 
cially in political governments, for the fake of which we have engaged in 
the prefent difcuffion. For he who adulterates any thing in the forum, 
lies and deceives, and, calling on the Gods, {wears falfely before the guar- 
dians of the forum, and violates their laws, neither fearing men, nor reve- 
rencing the Gods. To be careful, indeed, not to contaminate the names 
of the Gods, is in every refpect beautiful; for they ought not to be ufed in 
common like other names, but every thing pertaining to the Gods fhould be 
preferved ina pure and holy manner. Let the following law, therefore, be 
eftablifhed for thofe who will not be perfuaded to a& in this manner :—He 
who fells any thing in the forum fhall not be fuffered to fix two prices to 
any article ; but when he has fixed a fimple price, if he does not fell it, he 
fhall take it away, and be allowed to bring it back again on the fame day, 
without valuing it at a higher price than before. Let praife, and taking 
an oath, never be employed in felling. And if any one is difobedient to 
this law, any citizen, not lefs than thirty years of age, who deteéts him in 
{wearing, fhall {trike him with impunity; and if he negleéts to do this, let 
him be confidered as a betrayer of the laws. But let him who deteéts any 
one felling an adulterated article, and incapable of being perfuaded by what 
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we have now faid, expofe the fraud of fuch a one, if he is able, before a 
magiftrate ; and let a flave, or an inhabitant, bring with him the adulterated 
article. Let a citizen, who negleéts to accufe fuch a one, be pronounced 
a bad man, as one who defrauds the Gods: but, if he accufes him, let him 
.dedicate the adulterated article to the Gods who prefide over the forum. Let 
him who openly fells things of this kind, befides being deprived of the 
adulterated article, receive publicly as many lafhes with a whip as there are 
drachms in the fum for which he fold the article; a cryer at the fame time 
proclaiming in the forum the caufe of his being whipped. Let the przfeéts 
of the markets, and the guardians of the laws, endeavour to deteé¢t all the 
adulterations and evil practices of the fellers, by making inquiry of men 
{killed in vendible articles, and caufe to be written on a pillar before the 
forum what a feller ought to do, and what not, fo that men of this kind 
may clearly know how to aét according to law in difpofing of their refpec- 
tive articles. As to the particulars relating to the ædiles, we have fpoken 
of thefe fufficiently above. But if it fhould appear that any thing is wanting 
to thefe, let them fupply the deficiency by communicating with the guar- 
dians of the laws, and afterwards let them write their firft and fecond legal 
inftitutions on a pillar. 

After adulteration it follows that we fhould fpeak of cauponation '. But 
about the whole of this we fhall firft of all give our advice, and the reafons 
for fuch advice, and afterwards eftablifh a law refpeéting it. For all cau- 
ponation in a city does not fubfift for the fake of injuring the city, but natu- 
rally for the fake of the contrary. For how is it poffible that he fhould not 
benefit the city who caufes money, from being poffeffed in an incommen- 
{urate and anomalous manner, to be poffeffed equably, and with commen- 
furation? It is requifite to fay, that the power of money, the merchant, the 
mercenary character, and the inn-keeper, will uccomplith this for us. For 
thefe, and others of this kind, whether they aét in a more becoming or a 
more bafe manner, endeavour to fupply the indigence of others, and render 
poffeffions equal. But let us confider the reafon why this appears neither 
beautiful nor becoming, and why it is calumniated; that though we may 
not procure a remedy for the whole by law, yet we may fora part. 


1 The keeping an inn or victualling-houfe. 
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Cun. This affair, as it appears, is of no trifling nature, and requires no 
{mall degree of virtue. 

Guest. How do you fay, O friend Clinias? A {mall part of mankind 
naturally, and who are educated in the beft manner, are able, when they 
are in want, or influenced by the defire of certain things, to conduét them- 
felves with moderation, and, when they have it in their power to acquire 
great wealth, behave foberly, and prefer moderation to excefs. But the 
vulgar conduct themfelves in a manner perfectly contrary to thefe. For 
they defire without meafure ; and when it is permitted them to become 
moderately, they choofe to become immenfely rich. On this account, all 
fuch as are converfant with cauponation and merchandize are calumniated, 
and fubject to fhameful difgrace. For, if any one (which never did take 
place, nor ever will) fhould compel (though indeed it is ridiculous to men- 
tion it) the beft of men to keep an inn for a certain time, or vidtualling- 
houfe, or do any thing of this kind; or if certain moft excellent women, 
through the neceffity of fate, fhould engage in fuch employments, we fhould 
know that they were honeft and laudable, and that, when they are conduéted 
according to uncorrupt reafon, all fuch charaéters as thefe fhould be honoured 
as fuftaining the part of mothers and nurfes. But now, fince inus and 
victualling-houfes are raifed in folitary places, and at a great diftance from 
cities, they ferve as places of fhelter for thofe that are caught in a ftorm, 
and afford a cool retreat to thofe that are oppreffed with heat. They do not, 
however, difmifs thofe that take refuge in them like friends, with hofpitable 
gifts, but cruelly compel them to ranfom themfelves, as if they were enemies 
and captives, and plunder them of all their poffeffions. Thefe, and othes 
bafe actions of this kind, fubje& thofe employments to calumny which are 
calculated to affift the indigent. A legiflator, therefore, ought always ta 
devife a remedy for thefe. For it is a true and antient faying, that it is 
difficult to fight againit two things, as is evident in difeafes, and many other 
particulars. And in the prefent cafe, indeed, there is an oppofition againft 
two things, poverty and riches; the latter of which corrupt the foul of men 
through luxury, and the former leads them through pain to impudence. 
What remedy, therefore, can be devifed for this difeafe in a polity endued 
with intelle&? In the firft place, we muft endeavour to the utmoft, that 
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muft affign cauponation to thofe men whofe manners, when corrupt, will 
be no great peft to the city; and, in the third place, fome method muft be 
devifed by which the fouls of thefe men may not eafily be filled with impu- 
dence and illiberality. But, after what has now been faid, a certain law re- 
fpecting thefe things prefents itfelf to us, with good fortune. The city of the 
Magnefians, which Divinity firft raifed, is by Divinity again inhabited. 
Among thefe there is a law, that no hufbandmen who Lelong to the forty- 
five thoufand houfes fhall either voluntarily or involuntarily be an inn-keeper 
or a merchant, or aét in the capacity of a fervant to any private perfon, 
unlefs that perfon becomes in his turn a fervant to him ; a father and mother, 
with their progenitors, all his elders, and fuch as being free live in an inde- 
pendent manner, being excepted. It is not, however, eafy to determine by 
law who is free, or the contrary; yet fuch as thefe are diftinguifhed from 
the nobles by the hatred and love which they bear towards them. But let 
him who through a certain art is engaged in illiberal cauponation be accufed 
before thofe who hold the firft rank in virtue, by any one that is willing, as. 
a difgrace to his family. And if it fhall appear that he has defiled his pater- 
nal houfe by any unworthy employment, let him, after having been fettered 
for a year, abftain from fuch employment. If, after this, he engages in it 
again, let him be fettered for two years. And let him always be confined 
in bonds as often as he is detected, twice as long as the preceding time. But 
a fecond law orders that all fuch as are not citizens, together with foreigners, 
fhall exercife cauponation. And a third Jaw ordains, that the foreigner or 
inhabitant who engages in this art, fhall either be a moft excellent chara&er, 
or vicious in the fmalleft degree. It is proper, likewife, that the guardians 
of the law fhould contider that they are not only guardians of thote who are 
eafily prevented from acting in an illegal and vicious manner, viz. thofe who 
are well-born and educated; but that they are much more guardians of 
thofe who are different from thefe, and who engage in employments by 
which they are ftrongly impelled to improbity. Since, however, caupona- 
tion is abundantly various, the guardians of the laws fhould aflemble toge- 
ther with thofe that are fkilled in the feveral fpecies of it; and, as we ob- 
ferved a little before concerning adulteration, which is allied to this art, 
thcy fhould, in the firft place, eftablifh fuch things as apppear neceflary to 
the city. Afterwards, having inquired into the coft and emolument attend- 
ing 
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ing this art, they fhould attend to the moderate gain refulting from it, and 
e(tablifh its expenfes and emoluments. And fome particulars fhould be 
attended to by the præfećts of the markets, others by the ediles, and others 
by the prafects of the land. After this manner nearly will cauponation be 
advantageous to every one, and injure thofe by whom it is exercifed in the 
city in the fmalleft degree. The genus of artificers is facred to Vulcan and 
Minerva, who furnifh our lives by their arts. But thofe individuals are 
facred to Mars and Minerva who preferve the works of artificers by other 
arts of an affiftant and defenfive nature. The genus of thefe is, indeed, 
juftly facred to thefe Gods: and all thefe providentially take care of the 
region and people. Some of them, too, prefide over warlike contefts; but 
others efteét the generation of inftruments, and works for hire. Reveren- 
cing, therefore, the Gods that are the authors of thefe arts, it will not be 
proper to deceive them, by lying about things of this kind. If any artificer 
does not complete his work in a prefixed time, through a vicious difpofition, 
but, paying no reverence to the divinity who is the giver of life, through a 
blindnefs of intelle, thinks that his kindred God will pardon him, fuch a 
one, in the firft place, will be punifhed by the God himfelf; and, in the 
fecond place, let it be eftablifhed by law, that he fhall be fined the worth of 
the work which he has not finifhed in the proper time, and that, beginning 
again, he fhall complete it in the time firft agreed upon. Let the fame law too 
coniult for the artificer as for the feller of vendible articles. Let care be 
taken, therefore, that he does not afk more than the worth of his work, but 
Jet his demand be moft fimple, and accommodated to its worth. For an 
artift knows the worth of his work. In cities, therefore, confifting of free 
men, it is not proper that an artift fhould endeavour to deceive the fimple 
by art, which is naturally clear and void of falfehood. Hence, when this 
is the cafe, the injurer fhall make a proper recompenfe to the injured perfon. 
If any one, in paying an artift for his work, does not pay him according to 
the agreement, defpiling Jupiter the guardian of the city, and Minerva who 
communicates with the polity, and, being influenced by a little gain, diffolves 
mighty communions; in this cafe, let the law affift the union of the city, in 
conjunction with the Gods, Let him, therefore, who, having ordered a work 
to be executed for him, does not pay for it in the appointed time, be fined 
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kind in the courts of juftice belonging to the tribes. As we have, however, 
made mention of artificers, and as commanders of armies and military arts 
are artificers of fafety to a city, it is but juft that we fhould alfo fpeak of 
thefe. If, therefore, any one of thefe undertakes any public work, whether 
voluntarily or from command, and executes it in a becoming manner, let 
the law confer upon him the honour of unceafing praife, which is the re- 
ward of warlike men. But the law may be juftly blamed which does not 
reward him who conduéts himfelf well in military affairs. Let the follow- 
ing law, therefore, be eftablifhed for thefe, mingled with praife, and which 
does not compel, but confults the multitude of the citizens: that fuch good 
men fhall be honoured in the fecond place, as have been faviours of the 
whole city, whether by their valour, or by warlike devices; for the firt 
honour muft be given to thofe who have been remarkably obedient to 
the written laws of good legiflators. We have, therefore, now nearly 
{poken fufficiently of the greateft compaéts among men, except thofe per- 
taining to orphans, and the guardians of orphans, It is, therefore, neceflary 
in the next place to {peak of thefe. The beginning of all thefe is the defire 
of the teftator, and the fortune of thofe that make no will. I have faid it 
is neceflary to fpeak of thefe, O Clinias, in confequence of looking to the 
difficulty refpecting them: for it is not poffible to leave them in a difordered 
manner. For teftators would defire many things differing from each other, 
and contrary to the laws, to the manners of the living, and to their an- 
ceftors, if any one fhould fimply give them permiffion to make their wills 
in Whatever manner they pleafed, and fhould ordain, that every will made 
near the end of life fhall be properly executed. For moft men, when they 
confider them{elves as about to die, are affected with {tupidity and remiffneds. 

Cirn. What induces you to fay this, O gueft? 

Guest. A man when about to die, O Clinias, is morofe, and is full of 
fuch language as is terrible to legiflators, and difficult for them to endure. 

Cur. How fo? 

Guest. Defiring to be the lord of all things, it is ufual for him to {peak 
with anger. 

Crin. What does he fay at this time ? 

Guest. It is a dire thing, fays he, O Gods, if it is not permitted me to 
leave my property in whatever manner I pleafe, and to bequeath fome more, 
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and others lefs, according as they were evidently well or ill affeéted towards 
me in my difeafes, in my old age, and in other all-various fortunes. 

Cin. Does he not therefore, O gueft, appear to you to {peak well ? 

Guest. Antient legiflators, O Clinias, appear to me to have been effe- 
minate, and to have looked to a trifling part of human affairs in the efta- 
blifhment of laws. 

Cin. How do you fay? 

Guest. That, being terrified at this language of the dying man, they 
made a law, that every one fhould be permitted to make his will as he 
pleafed. But both you and I could an{wer the dying in your city in a more 
elegant manner. 

Ciix. How? 

Guest. O friends, {we fhould fay} who have but a fhort time to live, it 
is difficult for you to know your affairs, and likewife to know yourfelves, 
according to the infcription of the Delphic temple. I, therefore, being a 
legiflator, confider that neither yourfelves, nor thefe poffeffions, are your 
cwn, but that they belong to the whole of your race, both paft and to come, 
and that both the whole of your race and poffeffions, by a much greater 
priority, belong to the city. This being the cafe, if any one, through flat- 
tery, either when you are difeafed, or in your old age, fhould perfuade you 
to make your will in an improper manner, l fhould not admit fuch a will 
to be voluntarily made. But, looking to that which is beft both for the whole 
city, and the whole of your race, I fhall eftablifh laws in fuch a manner as 
that the advantage of individuals may give way, as it is fit it fhould, to 
that of the public. Do you, therefore, be mild and benevolent towards 
us, as human nature requires you fhould. It will be our part to take care 
to the utmoft of our power of every thing belonging to you, and not in a 
partial manner, by neglecting fome things and attending to others, Let this 
then, O Clinias, be the confolation which we addrefs in a prefatory mau- 
ner to the living and the dead. But let the law be as follows :—Let him 
who makes a will, and has children, ia the Arft place appoint that child his 
heir whom he thinks moft deferving. And, in the next place, let him 
fignify which cf his children he choofes to confign over to the care of 
another perfon. If any one of his children fhall remain without an here- 
ditary portion, and there is reafon to expect that this child will be fent into 
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a colony according to law, let the father be permitted to leave hin from 
his other poffeffions as much as he pleafes, except the paternal allotment, 
and every thing pertaining to it. But if there are many children thus cir- 
cumftanced, let the father bequeath them, as he pleafes, whatever remains 
beyond tie allotment. However, if any one of thefe poffeffes a houfe, let 
him not leave fuch a one any money. In like manner, let him not be- 
queath a daughter any thing if fhe is betrothed to a man; but let him 
bequeath her fomething if fhe is not betrothed. If any allotment in the 
region belonging to fons or daughters fhall be found after the will has been 
made, let it be left tothe heir of the perfon that made the will, If the 
teftator has no fons, but daughters, let him fignify in writing what men he 
would with as hufbands for his daughters, and as fons for himfelf. And if 
the fon of any one, whether natural or adopted, happens to die before he 
has arrived at manhood, let the teftator mention this circumftance in the 
will, and fignify who he wifhes fhould be his fon in his ftead, with more 
aufpicious fortune. If any one who has no children makes a will, let him 
be permitted to leave the tenth part of his poffeffions, beyond the allotment, 
to any one that he pleafes, Let him bequeath all the reft benignantly, 
without blame, and according to law, to the fon whom he adopts. If the 
children of any dying perfon require tutors, and the father in his will has 
mentioned thofe whom he wifhes to undertake this office, let fuch perfons 
enter on this employment according to his with, if it is agreeable to them. 
But, if fuch a one has either died inteftate, or has not mentioned the tutors 
in his will, let the next of kin undertake this office,—two on the father’s 
fide, two on that of the mother, and one from among the friends of the 
deceafed. In this cafe, too, let the guardians of the law appoint the tutors. 
And let the whole care pertaining to orphans devolve on fifteen of the guar- 
dians of the laws that are older than the reft. And this number being 
divided into three parts, let three of them every year undertake this office. 
till the five periods are accomplifhed in a circle. Let the greateft care 
likewife be taken that this mode may never fail, If any one dies inteftate, 
and leaves behind him children that require a guardian, let them be provided 
for by the fame laws. But if any one dies unexpectedly, and leaves behind 
him daughters, let him pardon the legiflator if he difpotes of his daughters 
in confequence of looking to two things, viz. proximity of race, and the 
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prefervation of the allotment. The third thing which a father ought to 
attend to is, the choofing a proper fon for himii, and a hufband for his 
daughter : but this he omits, becaufe the confideration of it belongs to im- 
poli bilities. Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed about things 
of this kind :—If any one, dg inteftate, leaves behind him daughters, jet 
the brother on the father’s or mother’s fide, if he is without an allotment, 
take care both of the daughter and the allotment of the deceafed. But, if 
his brother is not living, tet his brother’s fon undertake this office, if his age 
is fufficient for the oe If no one of thefe furvives, let the Cia e 
devolve on the fon of his fifter; and let the fourth after thefe be his father’ s 
brother; the fifth, the fon of this brother; and the fixth, the fon of his 
father’s fifter. Leta fimilar procefs be always adopted when a man leaves 
behind him daughters, viz. through brothers and coufins; firft, the males, 
and afterwards the females, in the fame family. But let the judge determine 
the fitnefs or unfitnefs of the time of marriages, by looking at the males 
naked, and at the females naked, as far as to the navel. If there is a want 
of kindred, as far as to the fons of brothers and grandfathers, whatever 
citizen the girl fhall choofe, with the confent of her tutors, fhall become 
the heir of the deceafed, and the hufband of his daughter. Further ftill, if 
there fhould happen to be but few inhabitants in the city, and the virgin 
fhould with to make fome one who is fent into a colony her father’s heir, 
let this perfon, if he belongs to her family, proceed to the allotment accord- 
ing to the order of law. But if he is a citizen, but not related to her, let 
him marry her if he pleafes, according to her own choice, and that of her 
guardians ; and, returning home, let him take poffeffion of the hereditary 
eftate. If any one dies inteftate, and without children, either of the male 
or female fex, let other particulars take place according to the above-men- 
tioned law, but lct the males and females of the family enter as kindred the 
defolate houfe, as thofe to whom the allotment properly belongs. In the 
firft place, let the fifter enter; afterwards the daughter of the brother; in 
the third place, the daughter of the fifter; in the fourth place, the fifter of 
the father; in the fifth place, the daughter of the father’s brother; and, in 
the fixth place, the daughter of the father’s fifter. Let thefe live together 
with thofe according to proximity and what is right, in the manner we have 
eftablithed above. But let not the weighty nature of laws of this kind efcape 
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us, and let us not be infenfible to the difficulty of ordering a relation of a 
deceafed perfon to marry a relation. For he who introduces fuch a law as 
this, does not appear to confider that ten thoufand impediments may arife 
refpecting mandates of this kind, fo as to render perfuafion to a compliance 
with them ineffe@ual. For many had rather fuffer any thing than marry a 
perfon whofe body is either difeafed or maimed, and whofe dianoétic part is 
not in a found ftate. The legiflator, therefore, will, perhaps, appear to 
fome, though improperly, to pay no attention to thefe. Let this, then, be 
as it were a common preface, both for the legiflator, and thofe that are 
governed by his laws. ‘Thofe, indeed, for whom laws are made, ought to 
pardon the legiflator, becaufe, while he is taking care of public concerns, he 
cannot at the fame time attend to private calamities. We fhould alfo pardon 
thofe for whom laws are made, if they are fometimes incapable of perfeatly 
complying with the mandates of the legiflator, through his ignorance of pri- 
vate calamities. 


Crin. In what manner then, O gueft, will it be moft proper to a&t in 
this cafe? 


Guest. Arbiters, O Clinias, muft neceffarily be chofen for laws of this 
kind, and for thofe that are governed by them. 

Cxiin. How do you fay? 

Guesr. It will fometimes happen, that a rich young man given to luxury 
will be unwilling to marry the daughter of his father’s brother, though rich, 
in confequence of afpiring after a greater marriage; and fometimes he will 
neceffarily be unwilling to comply with the law which forces him to marry 
a girl who is dilordered either in body or mind, confidering this as the 
greateft of all calamities. Let, therefore, the following law refpecting 
thefe particulars be eftablifhed by us:—If any accufe the eftablithed laws 
on account of wiils or marriages, or any thing elfe, afferting that the 
legiflator, if he were living, would not compel them to aét in fuch a 
manner, or to marry fucha perfon; and if any relation or tutor fhould 
affirm that the legiflator left fifteen guardians of the laws as arbiters and 
fathers of the orphans,—in this cafe, let the litigants apply to thefe, and abide 
by their decifion, But, if it fhall appear that the guardians of the law ex- 
ercife greater authority than they ought, let the affair be brought before 
felect judges ; and, when determined, let him who is condemned be branded 
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with infamy,—this being a punifhment, to him who poffefles intelle@, of a 
more weighty nature than a very confiderable fine. After this, a fecond 
generation, as it were, follows with refpect to orphans. For education and 
difcipline follow the firit generation, of which we have fpoken. But, after 
the fecond, it is neceffary to devife fome means by which orphans may be 
oppreffed with calamity as little as poffible. In the firft place, then, we fay, 
that guardians of the laws fhould be appointed for them in the place of 
parents, and not worfe than thefe; and that they fhould take care of them 
every year as if they were their own offspring. Let this, then, be our pre- 
face refpecting the education of orphans, and the appointment of tutors for 
them. For we appear to me to have {poken opportunely above, when we 
afferted, that the fouls of the dead poffeffed a certain power, through which 
they beftowed a providential attention to human affairs. This, indeed, is 
true, but the confirmation of it requires a long difcourfe. It is likewife proper 
to believe in other traditions refpecting things of this kind, which are both nu- 
merous and very antient. Legiflators, too, unlefs they are perfeétly infane, 
ought to believe in the truth of thefe traditions. Since, therefore, thefe things 
naturally fubfift after this manner, thofe that attend to the defolate condition of 
orphans fhould, in the firft place, fear the Gods above; and, in the next 
place, the fouls of the deceafed, who naturally take a particular care of their 
offspring, and who are, therefore, propitious to thofe that honour them, 
but hoftile towards thofe that defpife them. Add, too, that the fouls of 
thofe that are living, but are in old age, and who in a city happy through 
good laws poflefs the greateft honours, and whofe children and grand- 
children live a pleafant life, through paying them a proper attention,—thefe 
acutely hear and perceive things of this kind, and are benevolent to thofe 
that behave juftly to orphans, but in the higheft degree indignant with thofe 
that injure them. For they confider the depofit of orphans as the greateft 
and moft holy of all depofits. It is requifite, therefore, that the tutor and 
magiftrate who pofleffes the fmalleft degree of intellect, fhould dire& his 
attention to thefe particulars, and beftow as much care on the difcipline and 
education of orphans as of his own offspring. He, therefore, who is per- 
fuaded by this preface to the law, and who atts in no refpe€t unjuftly towards 
orphans, will evidently be exempt from all anger of the legiflator about 
things of this kind. But let him who is unperfuaded by it, and injures any 
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one who is deprived of either father or mother, fuffer twice the punifhment 
he would have fuftained from injuring one, both of whofe parents were 
living. 

The laws which follow relate to the tutors of orphans, and the attention 
which magiftrates fhould pay to the tutors. If, therefore, they pofleffed a 
paradigm of the education of free children, the tutors both taking care of 
thefe and their own concerns, and if they had laws refpecting thefe tuffi- 
ciently diftinét, we fhould not without reafon eftablith certain laws for tutors, 
as very much differing from others, and diftinguith, by various purfuits, the 
life of orphans from that of thofe who are not orphans. But now, with 
re{pect to every thing of this kind, the privation of parents does not with 
us differ much from paternal government, but is unwilling to equalize 
honour, difhonour, and providential care. Hence the law, through its atten- 
tion to orphans, confoles and threatens. And further ftill, it will be very 
opportune for it to threaten as follows :—He who takes care either of a 
female or a male, and who from among the guardians of the law is appointed 
to obferve the tutor-of thefe, fhall poffefs the fame affection for the orphans 
intrufted to his care as if they were his own offspring ; nor thall he beftow 
lefs attention to their affairs, but even more, than to his own. Let every 
one, therefore, take care of orphans conformably to this law. But, if any 
one acts contrary to this law in affairs of this kind, let fuch a tutor be con- 
demned by a magiftrate. And if it fhall appear to the kindred of the 
orphans, or to any other of the citizens, that the tutor has ated negligently 
or vicioufly, let him be brought before a court of judgment, and make a four- 
fold reftitution of the lofs fuftained, and let one half be given to the boy, 
and the other to the accufer, When an orphan arrives at puberty, if he 
thinks that he has been negleéed by his tutor, let him be permitted to call his 
tutor to an account for five years from the time that his tutorfhip is finifhed. 
And if any tutor is condemned, let a court of juftice determine what he 
ought to fuffer, or what fine he ought to pay. If any magiftrate thall appear 
to have injured an orphan through negligence, let a court of juttice deter- 
mine the reftitution which he ought to make. But, if he thall appear to 
have injured the orphan through injuftice, befides making a reititution, let 
him be deprived of the office of a guardian of the law; and let another 
common guardian of the city be appointed in his place by the region and the 
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city. Greater difcord takes place between fathers and fons, and fons and 
fathers, than is proper, in which fathers think that the legiflator ought to 
permit them to renounce their fons by a public crier, fo as that they may no 
longer be their fons according to law: and fons are of opinion that they 
ought to be allowed to accufe their fathers of madnefs, when. they are dif- 
gracefully circumftanced through difeafe or old age. Thefe things ufually 
take place when the manners of men are perfeétly corrupt. For, if the half 
only of thefe evils took place, as that the parents alone, or the children 
alone, were vicious, calamities which are the progeny of fuch a mighty hatred 
would have no exiftence. Indeed, in any other polity, a fon, when aban- 
doned by his father, would not neceflarily be deprived of the city. But, in 
a city governed by thefe laws, he who is given up by his father muft neceffa- 
rily take up his abode in fome other place. For no one is allowed to unite 
himfelf with any family of the five thoufand and forty houfes. On this ac- 
count it is neceffary, that the fon who is abandoned by his father fhould not 
only be driven from his father, but from his whole race, It is proper, there- 
fore, in things of this kind, to aét according to the following law :—When 
any one, through anger by no means fortunate, whether he is juftly enraged 
or not, defires to be liberated from an alliance with him whom he has be- 
gotten and educated, let him not be permitted to accomplith his defire either 
in an improper manner or direétly. But, in the firft place, let him affemble 
his own relations, as far as to his coufins, and, in a fimilar manner, thofe of 
his fon on the mother’s fide. When they are affembled, let him accufe his 
fon to them, and fhow them that he deferves to be expelled from all his 
kindred. Let the fon alfo be permitted to defend himfelf, and endeavour to 
prove that he does not deferve to fuffer any thing of this kind. And if the 
father perfuades them that his accufation is juft, and all the relations, both 
male and female, except the father, mother, and the fon himfelf, vote for 
his being abandoned ; when this is the cafe, let a father be permitted to 
renounce his fon, but by no means when this is not the cafe. If any citizen 
wifhes to adopt a fon whom his father abandons, let him not be reftrained 
from adopting him by any law. For the manners of youth naturally fuftain 
many mutations in life. But, if no one in the fpace of ten years wifhes to 
adopt fuch a fon, let thofe whofe province it is to fend offspring into a 
colony, take care that this rejeéted fon is made an inhabitant of fuch a colony 
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in a proper manner. Ifa certain difeafe, old age, or feverity of manners, 
or all thefe together, more than any thing elfe, render a man infane, and 
this is concealed from every one except his domeftics; and if fuch a one 
diffipates his fubftance, as being the mafter of it, but his fon is unwilling to 
accufe his father of madnefs, in this cafe let the following law be efta- 
blifhed :—In the firft place, let the fon go to the oldeft guardians of the law, 
and inform them of his father’s calamity. Afterwards, let thefe, when they 
have fufficiently confidered the affair, confult whether the father fhould be 
profcribed, or not: and, if they agree that he fhould be profcribed, let them 
be both witneffes aud patronizers of the caufe. But, if the father is con- 
demned, let him not afterwards poflefs any authority over his own. affairs, but 
dwell at home for the reft of his life like a child. If a hufband and wife, 
through the wretchednefs of their manners, live in difcord with each other, 
let ten men who fubfift in the middle of the guardians of the laws, and, in a 
fimilar manner, ten women who are curators of marriages, take care of 
things of this kind. And if they are able to procure a reconciliation, let 
their decifion be valid. But, if their minds are too vehemently inflamed to 
admit of a reconciliation, let them feek, to the utmoft of their power, after 
fuch perfons as are adapted to refide with each. It appears, indeed, that 
the manners of fuch as thefe are far from being mild; and, on this account, 
we fhould endeavour to adapt to them more profound and gentle manners. 
And fuch, indeed, as are without children, or have but a few, and dif- 
agree, let thefe be compelled to marry again, for the fake of procreating 
children. But let fuch as, having a fufficient number of children, difagree, be 
divorced, and united with others, for the fake of that attention which old age 
requires. If a woman dies, and leaves behind her male and female children, 
let the law not compel, but perfuade, the hufband to educate his children 
without marrying again. But if there are no children, let him be compelled 
to marry again, till he has procreated children fufficient both for his family 
and the city. But, if a man dies, and leaves behind him a {ufficient number 
of children, let the mother of the children educate them, remaining a 
widow. If the appears, however, to be too young to live in a itate of health 
without a hufband, let her kindred, in conjunétion with the women that 
take care of marriages, confult what is fit to be done both for her and the 
children. And if both thefe are in want of children, let them marry for 
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the fake of having children. But let an accurate fufficiency of children be 
a male and female according to law. When it is allowed that any offspring 
is the progeny of the begetter, but it is neceflary to have recourfe to a court 
of juftice in order to know which of the parents the child ought to follow, 
let the following mode be adopted: —If a female flave has conne@tion with 
a flave, or with a free-born perfon, or with a freed-man, let the offspring 
be the property of the mafter of the female flave. But if a free-born 
woman is with child from a flave, let the matter of the flave, in a fimilar 
manner, be the matter of the offspring. If any mafter has a child by his own 
flave, or any mittrefs is pregnant from her flave, and this becomes apparent, 
let the women fend the offspring of the woman, together with the father, 
into another region: but let the guardians of the law banith the offspring of 
the man, together with the mother of fuch offspring. However, neither 
will Divinity, nor any man who is endued with intelle&, ever advife any one 
to neglect his parents. Indeed, the affertion, that it is proper to know how 
to worfhip the Gods, will be a proper preface with refpeét to the honouring 
and difhonouring of parents, Antient laws concerning the Gods are among 
all men eftablifhed in a twofold manner. For, clearly perceiving fome of 
the Gods *, we honour them; but we fabricate images of others; and while 
we rejoice in thefe images though inanimate, we think that the animated 
Gods themfelves will be benevolent and propitious to us for the attention 
which we pay to thefe. He, therefore, whofe father or mother, or the 
fathers or mothers of thefe, refide in his houfe, worn out with old age, like 
precious furniture, fuch a one will never think that any other fuch image, 
or one more efficacious, can ever refide in his houfe, if he pays that reve- 
rential regard to it which he ought. 

Ciin. Of what proper reverential regard are you fpeaking? 

Guest. I will tell you. For things of this kind, O friends, deferve to be 
heard. l 

Crin. Only fpeak. 

Guest. We fay that Oedipus, being difhonoured by his children, impre- 
cated on them thofe things which every one is perfeétly acquainted with, 
and has heard were inflited by the Gods. Amyntor, too, is faid to have 
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curfed his fon Phoemx in anger, and Thefeus, Hippolytus, and innumerable 
other fathers, innumerable other fons. From which it becomes apparent, 
that the Gods hear the prayers of parents againft their children. For it is 
moft juft that nothing fhould be {fo noxious to a child as the imprecation 
of his parent. Nor let any one think that the prayers of his father and 
mother are alone heard by the Gods according to nature, when they are 
defpifed by him, for they are alfo heard when they are honoured by, and are 
vehemently dear to, him. On this account, when in their prayers they earneftly 
invoke the Gods to blefs their children, ought we not to think that they are 
fimilarly heard by them, and that the Gods equally impart to them fuch 
things as are good? For otherwife they would not be juft diftributors of 
what is good, which we fay becomes the Gods the leaft of all things. 

Cin. Certainly. ' 

Guest. We fhould think, therefore, as we obferved a little before, that 
we cannot poflefs any image which is more honoured by the Gods, than 
our fathers and grandfathers, mothers and grandmothers, when worn out 
with age. When any one honours thefe, divinity rejoices: for, otherwife, 
he would not hear their prayers. The image, indeed, of our progenitors 
ought to be confidered by us, as far more wonderful than inanimate images, 
For animated images when they are reverenced by us, pray for us, but do 
the very contrary when they are defpifed by us. But inanimate images do 
neither of thefe. So that he who behaves properly to his father, grandfather, 
and all of this kind, fuch a one poffefies the moft powerful of all images 
with refpeét to procuring divine benevolence. 

CLIN. You fpeak moft beautifully. 

Guest. Every one, therefore, endued with intelle@&t will fear and honour 
the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they have often been profitable and 
noxious to many. Thetethings, then, are thus eftablifhed by nature. By 
good men, therefore, their aged progenitors when living to the extremity of 
life, will be confidered as a treafure; and, if they die before they arrive at 
that period, they will be vehemently detired by them. On the contrary, 
they will be terrible in the extreme to the vicious. Lect every one, there- 
fore, perfuaded by thefe affertions, honour his parents according to law. 
But if any one is deaf to thefe exordia, for fuch the following law will be 
properly eftablifhed, Ifany one then, in this city, reverences his parents lets 
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than he ought, and does not pay them more attention than he does his fons, 
grandfons, and himfelf, neglecting to comply with their will in all things 
beyond that of others, let parents who are fo neglected, give information of 
the affair themfelves, or by fome other, to three of the oldeft guardians of the 
Jaw, and likewife to three of the women that have the care of marriages* 
And let thefe, after they have inveftigated the affair, punifh the offender ; if 
he is a young man, indeed, with ftripes and bonds, if he is not more than 
thirty vears of age; and let the fame punifhment be infli€ted on a woman, 
if fhe is forty years of age. But if they are older than this, and yet do not 
ceafe to negleét their parents, but afflict them, let them be brought before 
a court of juftice, and be tried by thofe citizens who furpafs all the reft in 
age: and, if they are condemned, let the court of juftice determine what they 
ought to fuffer, without omitting any punifhment which ought to be in- 
flicted on fuch an occafion. If any one, however, who is afflicted by his 
children, is unable to tell his condition, let any free perfon who hears of 
his cafe, announce it to the governors; or let him, if he omits to do this, be 
confidered as a vicious perfon, and be accufed by any one that is willing of 
the injury fuftained. But if a flave gives information of this affair, let him 
be made free. And if he is the flave either of the afflicting or afflicted 
perfon, let him be made free by the magiftrate who is acquainted with the 
affair. But if he is the flave of any other citizen, let his ranfom be paid 
for to his mafter, by the public. Let the magiftrates, likewife, be careful 
that no one injures a perfon of this kind, on account of his giving information, 
With refpe& to injuries by poifons, we have already made a divifion of fuch 
of thefe as are deadly: but we have not yet diftinguifhed other injuries, 
whether they are committed by means of drink or meat, or unétions, volun- 
tarily, and with premeditation. For there are two kinds of poifons pertain- 
ing to the human {pecies. For, as we juft now clearly faid, bodies are 
naturally injured by bodies: and, in the next place, by enchantments, incan- 
tations and bindings, fome who dare to injure others, are perfuaded that they 
are able to accomplith their purpofe through thefe, and others, that nothing 
is fo eafy as to be injured by thofe that poffefs the power of witchcraft. 
Thefe particulars, therefore, and all that pertains to things of this kind, it is 
neither eafy to know how they naturally fubfift, nor, if any one does know, 
to perfuade others. But the minds of men being dubious as to things of this 
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kind, it is not worth while to endeavour to perfuade them that, if at any 
time they fee waxen images, whether in gates, in places where three roads 
meet, or on the tombs of their parents, they fhould defpife every thing of 
this kind, as they have no clear notions concerning them. Giving a twofold 
divifion, therefore, to the law retpecting enchantments, in the firft place, we 
fhall exhort, admonifh, and advife men, not to attempt any thing of this 
kind; nor terrify the multitude, who are frightened like children; nor com- 
pel the legiflator and judge to procure a remedy for fuch fears of mankind. 
For, in the firft place, he who endeavours to hurt another by poifon, if he 
does not poffefs medical fcience, cannot know what he does with refpe& to 
bodies. ‘The fame may be faid of him who endeavours to injure another by 
enchantment, unlefs he happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of portents, 
Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed refpeting poifons. He who 
employs poifon, not for the purpofe of killing a man, but cattle, or {warms 
of bees, or in order to injure them fome other way than by procuring their 
death, if he happens to be a phyfician, and is condemned for poifoning, let 
him be punifhed with death; but if he is unfkilled in medicine, let a court 
of juftice determine what he ought to fuffer, or wnat fine he ought to pay. 
But if any one by bonds, or allurements, or certain incantations, or fuch like 
enchantments, is found endeavouring to injure another, if he is a diviner, or 
an interpreter of prodigies, let him be put to death. But if any one is 
accufed of witchcraft, without being a diviner, let his punifhment in a 
fimilar manner be determined by a court of juftice. Let him who injures 
another by fraud or force, pay a great fine, if the injury is great, but a 
{maller fine, if the injury is {mall; and let reftitution in all cafes be equiva- 
lent to the lofs fuftained. And, in all injuries, let the injurer be fined 
till he is amended. If it fhall appear that any one was impelled to injure 
another, by a folly foreign to his nature, through the imprudence of youth, 
let him be fentenced to pay a lighter fine; but if by his own proper folly, or 
through the incontinence of pleafures and pains, or through fear, envy, 
certain defires, or anger difficult to cure, a heavier fine. At the fame time 
obferving, that offenders are not to be punifhed becaufe they have aéted ill, 
(for what is done, can never become undone,) but that afterwards both 
offenders, and thofe that fee them punifhed, may hate injuftice, or may be 
in a confiderable degree liberated from a calamity of this kind. For the 
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fake of all thefe particulars, and looking to all thefe, the laws, like good 
archers, fhould confider this as a mark, viz. the magnitude of punifhment, and 
the proper defert in each offence. A judge, therefore, ought to aå in this 
manner, as the minifter of the legiflature, fince it is permitted him by law to 
eftablifh what punifhment offenders ought to fuffer: and, like a painter, he 
fhould diligently copy his original. This, indeed, O Megillus and Clinias, 
fhould be done by us at prefent, in the moft beautiful and beft manner ; and 
we fhouid eftablith what punifhments ought to be infli€ted, both on bafe 
actions committed by fraud, and thofe committed by violence; and this in 
fuch a manner as the Gods, and the fons of the Gods, will permit us to 
eftablifh. Let no one then who is infane be openly feen in the city, but 
let the relations of the infane perfon keep him fecure at home, in the beft 
manner they are able. If they do not, let them be fined. And let him who 
poffeffes the largeft eftate be fined a hundred drachms, if he is negligent 
in fecuring an infane perfon, whether he be a flave, or free. But let him 
who poffeffes the next eftate to this, be fined four out of five parts of a 
mina; he who poffeffes a third eftate, three parts of a mina: and, he who 
pofleffes a fourth eftate, four parts. Many, indeed, are rendered infane by 
various means, Some, as thofe of whom we have juft fpoken, through 
difeafe. Others through anger, and the vicious education of a depraved 
nature; who, being incited by a trifling enmity, talk loudly, and blafpheme 
each other. But nothing of this kind ought to take place in a city governed 
by good laws. With refpe& to every kind of flander, therefore, let the 
following law be eftablifhed. Let no one flander another, But when one 
perfon in difcourfe with another is doubtful of any particular, let him with 
whom he difcourfes inftruét both him and thofe that are prefent in the 
truth of the cafe, and entirely abftain from flander. For men, when they 
flander each other with bafe words, are to be confidered as effeminate. And, 
in the firft place, from words, which are a light thing, hatred and grievous 
enmities are often produced in reality, For he who is gratified with anger, 
which is a thing of an unpleafant nature, and is filled with it as with 
noxious aliment,—fuch a one, being rendered as ruftic and favage in this part 
of his foul as he was once gentle and mild through difcipline, leads a morofe 
life, and receives from anger this bitter grace. Hence, nearly all men from 
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things of this kind, utter fomething ridiculous to their adverfaries ; and he 
who accuftoms himfelf to a thing of this kind, either errs in every refpect, 
or dettroys many parts of magnanimity. On this account, therefore, let no 
one ever {peak in this manner in a temple, or where public facrifices are 
performed; or in places of conteft, or the forum, or in a court of juftice, 
or in any common aflembly. But let the magiftrate, who is prefent at the 
time, freely punifh any one who aéts in this manner: and, if he neglects to 
do fo, let him be confidered as one who pays no attention to the laws nor 
the mandates of the legiflator, and let him never be permitted to contend for 
the rewards which are conferred on virtue. But, if any one ufes flander in 
other places, either by provoking, or anfwering, let any more elderly perfon 
who is prefent, in defence of the law, reftrain with blows thofe who are 
incited by a foreign and vicious anger; or, if they do not, let them be 
punifhed in the manner mentioned above. We fay, too, at prefent, that he 
who is entangled with flander will not be able to refrain from fometimes 
{peaking ridiculoufly; and this is what we condemn when it takes place 
through anger. But what then? Shall we admit the jefts and ridiculous 
flanders which comedians employ againft the citizens, if they are not accom- 
panied with anger? Or fhall we give this affair a twofold divifion, viz. into 
the jocofe and the ferious? And, indeed, any one may be permitted jocofely 
to employ ridicule without anger. But Jet no one be allowed to employ it, 
as we faid before, when inflamed with anger. Let us now, therefore, 
eftablith by law to whom this may be allowed, and to whom not. Let not 
then a compofer of comedies, or of iambic or mufical melody, be permitted 
either in words or images to flander any citizen, either in anger or without 
anger. And, if any one difobeys this law, let thote that determine the 
rewards of contefts drive him from the region the very fame day, or they 
thall be fined three mina, facred to the God to whom the conteft belongs. 
But let the others, whom we mentioned above, be permitted to employ ridi- 
cule without anger, and in {port ; but let them not be permitted to do this 
ferioufly, and in anger. Let the determination, too, of this affair be com- 
mitted to him who takes care of the whole difcipline of youth. And let him 
who compofes any thing be permitted to make it public, if it is approved of 
by this curator of youth: but if he does not approve of it, let not the author 
be permitted to fhow it to any one, or inftruct in it either a flave or a free- 
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born perfon. Or, if he does, let him be confidered as a vicious charaéter, 
and as one who difobeys the laws. But he deferves commiferation who, 
when temperate, or poffeffing fome other virtue, or a part of virtue, is 
opprefled with a certain calamity, either from hunger, or fomething of a 
fimilar kind ; but this cannot be faid univerfally of any one who falls into 
fuch-like misfortunes. Hence it will, indeed, be a wonderful circumftance 
ifa man of this kind is fo entirely negleéted as to arrive at extreme poverty, 
whether he is a flave, or free, in a polity and city which is moderately in- 
habited. On this account, the following law may be fafely eftablithed by 
the legiflator. Let there be no beggars in the city. But if any one attempts 
to procure food by prayers which cannot be fatisfied, let the præfe&ts of 
the forum expel him from the forum, and the governor of the ways and 
buildings from the city: and let the magiftrate who prefides over the lands 
expel him from every other part of the region, that the whole country may 
be pure from an animal of this kind. Ifa male or a female flave injures 
the property of another perfon undefervedly, whether through inexperi- 
ence, or intemperate conduét, let the mafter of fuch flave either make 
fatisfaction to the injured perfon, or deliver up to him the injurer. But if 
the mafter of the flave contends that the affair happened through the 
mutual craft of the injurer and injured, that the flave might be taken 
from him, let him charge with the crime of malice the perfon who favs 
he has been injured; and, if he conviéts him, let him receive from him 
double the price at which a court of juftice had valued the flave. If the 
mafter of the flave is convicted, let him both make the injured perfon a 
recompenfe for his lofs, and deliver up the flave. And, if a heifer, horfe, or 
dog, or any other animal, injures any neighbouring property, let the mafter 
of the animal in a fimilar manner make reftitution for the lofs. If any one 
refufes to bear witnefs willingly, let him be cited by him.who is in want of 
his evidence; and when cited, let him attend at a proper time, and bear 
witnefs to the beft of his knowledge. But if he fays that he is ignorant of 
the affair, let him fwear that he is ignorant of it by the three Gods, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Themis, and be difmiffed. Let him who, when called to bear 
witnefs, does not attend, be obnoxious to the injury, according to law. If 
any judge is cited to give evidence, let him not, in giving evidence, pafs 
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fend a caufe, and obtain juftice, if fhe is more than forty years of age, and 
is unmarried. But, if fhe is married, let her be permitted to bear witnefs 
only. Let a male and female flave, and a boy, be alone permitted to bear 
witnefs and defend a caufe in cafes of murder, if they can give fufficient 
fecurity for their appearance at the trial, if they fhould happen to be accufed 
of bearing falfe witnefs. If any one accufes another of bearing falfe witnefs, 
let each of the litigants confider the teftimony, both in whole and part, 
before fentence is paffed. But let the magiftrates preferve in writing the 
accufations of bearing falfe witnefs made by both, and bring them forward 
for the purpofe of determining the falfe witneffes, If any one fhall be found 
to have given falfe witnefs twice, let the law no longer compel him to bear 
witnefs again. But if he fhall be found to have given falfe witnefs thrice, 
let him not be permitted ever to bear witnefs again. And if he dares after 
this to bear witnefs, let any one who is willing give information of him ta 
a magiftrate. Afterwards, let the magiftrate deliver him to a court of 
juftice , and, if he is conviéted, let him be put to death. When in any law- 
{uit falfe witneffes are detected, and are found to be the means of an oppo- 
nent gaining his caufe, if more than half of the witneffes are condemned, let 
no judgment be paffed from their evidence. But it is proper in this cafe 
diligently to inquire, whether or not any fentence fhould be paffed ; that, 
in whatever manner the caufe may be determined, by this means juftice may 
be done. Since, however, there are many beautiful things in the life of 
man, in moft of them dire calamities are, as it were, naturally inherent, 
through which they are ftained and defiled. But why fhould not juftice 
among men be beautiful, which renders ali human affairs mild? And this 
being beautiful, why fhould it not be beautiful to patronize the caufe of 
another? This, then, being the cafe, a certain evil calumny gives a beau- 
tiful name to an art, which, it fays, was firft devifed in judicial affairs ; by 
means of which, in litigations, and the patronizing of caules, any one may 
vanquith another, whether the caufe is juft or not. They add, that the gift of 
this art, and of the arguments proceeding from it, confifts in beftowing re- 
wards from money. This, therefore, whether it is an art, or a certain ex- 
ercife void of art, muft by no means be planted in our city ; but, reverencing 
the legiflator, it fhould be periuaded not to {peak contrary to juftice, and 
fhould be fent to fome other region. ‘Thofe, then, that are perfuaded by 
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thefe arguments we pafs over in filence: but let the following law be an- 
nounced for thofe that are unperfuaded by them :—If it fhall appear that 
any one endeavours to give a contrary dire@tion to the power of juftice in 
the fouls of the judges, and either excites or patronizes many unfeafonable 
Jaw fuits, let any one who is willing charge him with aéting bafely in judi- 
cial matters, or with patronizing a bad caufe. And let the caufe be tried 
in a fele& court of juftice. If, too, he is condemned, let the court of juftice 
determine whether he aéted in this manner through avarice or love of con- 
tention. And if through a love of contention, let the judges appoint him a 
certain time, beyond which he fhall neither plead any caufe himf{elf, nor 
patronize that of another. But if through avarice, if he is a ftranger, let 
him depart from the city without ever returning to it again, or if he neglets 
to do this, let him be put to death, If he is a citizen, in confequence of 
thus improperly honouring money, let him be immediately put to death, 
Likewife, let him be put to death who has been found by a court of juftice 
to have acted twice in this manner, 
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Ir an ambaffador or a crier deceives the city in any thing committed to his 
charge, or does not announce what he is fent to proclaim; or again, when 
returning from friends or enemies, does not truly relate the meflage he re- 
ceived from them, let a written information be drawn up againft fuch a one, 
as irreligioufly defpifing, contrary to law, the denunciations and mandates of 
Hermes and Jupiter. And if he is condemned, let the judges determine 
what he ought to fuffer, or what fine he ought to pay. The theft of money 
is, indeed, illiberal, but rapine is bafe. But no one of the fons of Jupiter 
will ever do any thing of this kind, in confequence of being delighted either 
with fraud or force. Let no one, therefore, acting in a diforderly manner 
through poets, or certain mythologifts, be falfely perfuaded that if he thieves 
either by fraud or force, he does not aét bafely, but does that which the 
Gods themfelves have done. For this is neither true nor becoming: but he 
who illegally aéts in this manner, is neither a God, nor a fon of the Gods. 
But it is proper that thefe things fhould be known by the legiflator rather 
than by all poets. He, therefore, who is perfuaded by this our difcourfe, 
is happy, and will be happy through the whole of time; but he who is un- 
perfuaded by it, muft be reftrained by the following law :—If any one com- 
mits any public theft, whether it is great or fmall, he ought to fuffer the 
fame punifhment. For he who takes away a thing of {mall confequence, 
thieves with the fame defire, though with lefs force. But he who moves 
any thing of greater confequence, and does not reftore it to its proper place, 
is wholly unjuft. The law, however, thinks it proper that the one thould 
be lefs punifhed than the other, not on account of the {mallnefs of the theft, 
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but becaufe, perhaps, one of thefe charaéters may be cured, but the other 
is incurable. If a flave, or a ftranger, is accufed and condemned of any 
public theft, let fentence be paffed on him what he ought to fuffer, or what 
fine he ought to pay, as if it were probable that he might be cured. But if 
any citizen, who has been properly educated, is convicted of having com- 
mitted any public theft, or violence, whether he is detected in the faét or 
not, let him be punifhed with death, as one who is nearly incurable. For 
hte fake of war, indeed, many confultations and many laws are very pro- 
perly inftituted. The greateft of all things, however, confifts in this, that 
neither any male or female be at any time without a governor, nor the foul 
of any citizen be ever accuftomed, either ferioufly or in fport, to do any thing 
from itfelf alone ; but that in all war, and in all peace, it perpetually looks 
to a governor, and lives following his mandates, fo as to comply with them 
in the fmalleft particular; to ftand when he commands, walk, engage in 
gymnaftic exercifes, wath, eat, rife by night for the purpofe of keeping 
guard and giving fignals; and in dangers themfelves, neither to purfue nor 
give way to any one, without the mandate of the governors. And, in one 
word, that it fhould never be taught to do or know any thing feparate from 
others; but that the life of all men fhould, in the higheft degree, in all things 
be collected into one, fubfift together, and be common. For nothing will 
ever be more excellent, better, or more artificial than this, for the purpofe 
of procuring fafety and victory in war. In peace, too, men fhould be 
accuftomed from their childhood to govern others, and to be governed by 
others. But anarchy fhould be expelled from all life, both from that of men, 
and of beafts that are in fubje€tion to men. All choirs, too, fhould be cele- 
brated, with a view to the beft mode of conduéting war; and all facility, 
dexterity, and promptitude, fhould be ftudied for the fake of this. On this 
account, too, we ought to accuitom ourfelves to endurance of hunger and 
and thirft, cold and heat, and a hard bed. And, what is greateft of all, for 
the fake of this we fhould be careful not to corrupt the power of the head 
and feet by the tegument of foreign clothing, which deftroys the generation 
and nature of our proper hairs and fhoes. For thefe extremities, when pre- 
ferved, poffefs the greateft power of the whole body, but the contrary when 
they are not preferved. And one of thefe is in the highett degree fubfervient 
to the whole body ; but the other is endued with a principal authority, natu- 
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rally poffeffing all its principal fenfes. And this praife of a warlike life 
ought to be heard by young men. But the law is as follows:—Let every 
one engage in war who is chofen for this purpofe, or is deputed a certain 
part. But, if any one, through a certain vice, deferts his poft without leave 
from his commander, let him be accufed of defertion, when he returns, to 
the principal officers of the army. Let him be judged, too, by all the mili- 
tary orders, by the horfe and the foot feparately, and in a fimilar manner by 
the reft. And let the foot be introduced to the foot, the horfe to the horfe, 
and each of the other orders to thofe of the fame rank with themfelves. If 
any one is condemned, let him afterwards be prohibited from engaging in 
any military conteft, or accufing another of negle&t of military duty. And 
befides this, let a court of juftice determine what he ought to fuffer, or what 
fine he ought to pay. After this, when the trial for defertion is finifhed, let 
the commanders again affemble each of thefe orders, that military rewards 
may be conferred on thofe who have conduéted themfelves {trenuoufly in 
battle. But any one who is willing may judge of the vitory among thofe of 
the fame rank with himéelf, fo as that he neither produces arguments nor wit- 
neffles of any former battle, but alone confiders the battle which has then been 
fought. Let a crown of olive, too, be the reward of the military champion. 
And afterwards, let thofe that have obtained thefe crowns fufpend them in 
the temples of the warlike Gods, with any infcription they pleafe, that they 
may be a teftimony through the whole of life of the military virtue of the 
moft valiant, and thofe that were valiant in the fecond and third degree. 
But, if any one engages in battle, and leaves the army before he is difmiffed 
by his commanding officers, let him be tried by the fame judges as the de- 
ferter was tried by, whom we mentioned above, and, if condemned, let him 
be fimilarly punifhed. It is proper, however, that one man, when he is 
about to judge another, fhould be fearful left he fhould either voluntarily or 
involuntarily infli& punifhment falfely. For juftice is faid, and is truly faid, 
to be a bafhful virgin, But falfehood is naturally odious to bafhfulnefs and 
juftice. In other things, therefore, it is requifite to be cautious with refpe& 
to judging erroneoufly, but particularly as to throwing away armour in 
battle. For, it may happen that fome one may be erroneoufly confidered as 
bafe for an aétion of this kind, and may be punifhed for it undefervedly. 
For it is by no means eafy to determine properly in this cafe. At the fame 
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time it is neceflary that the law fhould endeavour to define according to 
parts. Employing a fable, therefore, we fay, if Patroclus fhould have been 
carried to his tent without arms, and {carcely alive, as is frequently the cafe, 
and if his arms, which, as the poet fays, were given to Peleus by the Gods 
on his marriage with Thetis, fhould be in the poffeffion of He€tor, would evil 
men in this cafe reproach the fon of Mencetius, as if he had thrown away 
his arms? Further ftill, if any perfons, being hurled from lofty places, 
either into the fea, or into places confifting of an abundant conflux of water 
produced through tempefts, or into many other places of this kind, which 
might eafily be adduced to free them from a fufpicion of cowardice,—if, 
being hurled into thefe, they fhould lofe their arms, ought they in this cafe 
tobe blamed? But we ought to endeavour, to the utmoft of our power, to 
feparate the greater and the moft grievous evil from the contrary. In flan- 
dering, therefore, the very words employed for the purpofe, poffefs a certain 
divifion. For, as the throwing away arms cannot be juftly afferted in all 
cafes, but the lofing them may; in like manner, he is not to be fimilarly 
called a thrower away of his fhield who lofes it by force, as he who volun- 
tarily throws it away. For they totally and univerfally differ from each 
other. Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed :—If any one, being. 
affaulted by enemies, and having arms, does not defend himfelf againft them, 
but voluntarily drops them, or throws them away, preferring a bafe life, 
in conjunétion with infamy, to a beautiful and happy death, accompanied 
with fortitude, let fentence be paffed on fuch a one, as a thrower away of 
arms, but let the judge negleé& to confider the lofing of arms mentioned 
above. For it is requifite always to punith the vicious, that they may be- 
come better, but not the unfortunate. For no advantage would be derived 
from an action of this kind. But what punifhment will be adapted to him 
who is condemned for throwing away his arms in a cowardly manner.? For,. 
it is impoffible to change a man of this kind intoa contrary chara¢ter,-as they 
report Divinity once changed the Theffalian Caneus from the nature of a 
woman into that of a man. For a contrary generation would, after a man- 
ner, be the moft adapted ofall others to him who throws away his fhield,— 
I mean, that he fhould be punifhed by being changed from a man into a 
woman. But now, fince this is impoffible, let us devife a punifhment which 
approaches the neareft to this, I mean that, in confequence of his great love 
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of life, he fhall never afterwards engage in any dangerous enterprize, but, 
as being a vicious charatter, live as long as poffible, covered with difgrace. 
Let, then, the following law be eftablifhed for thefe:—-When a man is con- 
demned for fhamefully throwing away his warlike arms, let neither any 
general of an army, nor any other military officer, ever employ him as a 
foldier, nor admit him into the army. But if any fuch officer does admit 
him, let the judge who inquires into the reafons of conduét punith him as 
follows: If he poffeffcs the largeft eftate, let him be fined ten minz; if the 
fecond in rank, five mine; if the third, three; and, if the fourth, one mina. 
But he who was condemned for throwing away his armour, befides being 
excluded from engaging in manly dangers, through his cowardice, fhall, if 
he pofleffes the largeft eftate, be in like manner fined ten minz; if the. 
fecond, five; if the third, three; and, if the fourth, one mina. But, with 
refpe to thofe magiftrates who inquire into the reafons of conduét, what 
ought we to determine ; fome magiftrates being chofen by a yearly lot, but 
others for many years, and by felection? For who will be a fufficient judge 
of the reafons of conduét, if it fhould happen that any magiftrate, being bent 
by the weight of his government, fhould fay or do any thing unworthv of 
his office? It is, indeed, by no means eafy to find one adequate to the pur- 
pofe. For, fince one magiftrate furpaffes another in virtue, how fhall we 
difcover him who tranfcends all the reft. At the fame time, we fhould en- 
deavour to find certain divine men who may aét for us as judges of the 
reafons of conduét. For the cafe is as follows :—There are many occafions- 
for diffolving a polity, as there are of a fhip, or a certain animal, of which, 
though there is one difperfed nature, yet we denominate them tones, tranf- 
verfe enclofures, extenfions of nerves, and call them by many other names.. 
But this is an occafion, by no means the fmalleft, of the prefervation and 
diffolution of a polity. For, if the judges who require of the magiftrates 
the reafon of their condu&, are better than the magiftrates, and this is ma- 
naged in fuch a manner as to take away all occafion of complaint, the whole 
region and city will thus flourifh and be happy. But, if an inquiry is made 
into the conduct of the magiftrates in a different manner, then, that judg- 
ment being diffolved by which all political affairs are conneéted in one, a 
divulfion. of all government takes place, and magiftrates no longer verging 
to the fame thing,. they caufe the city from being one,. to be many, and 
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filling it with feditions, bring it rapidly to deftruétion. On this account, it 
is neceflary that thofe who inquire into the reafons of condué fhould, in a 
wonderful manner, be endued with every virtue. We fhall, therefore, thus 
devife the fabrication of thefe. Let the whole city affemble every year 
after the fummer folftice, to a facred grove common to the Sun and Apollo, 
in order to elect three men, which every one fhall judge to excel all others 
except himfelf; and let thefe be not lefs than fifty years of age. Afterwards, 
let the half of thofe who are chofen by the greateft number of votes be 
felected, if they form an even number; but if they form an odd number, 
then, leaving out one who had the feweft votes, let the half of the remainder 
be taken, and a judgment formed by the number of votes. If fome happen 
to have an equal number of votes, and the half of thefe is more than three, 
let the excefs be taken away, and the juniors rejected. Afterwards, out of 
thefe, let an ele€tion be made by votes, till three, whofe votes are unequal, 
are obtained. But if all thefe, or two of them, have equal votes, then, com- 
mitting the affair to good fate and fortune, let the three be diftinguifhed by 
Jot; and let him who is victor, together with the fecond and third, be 
crowned with leaves of olive. Afterwards, the rewards being conferred, let 
it be proclaimed to all men, that the city of the Magnefians having again 
obtained fafety from Divinity, confecrates three of its beft citizens as com- 
mon firft fruits to Apollo and the Sun, conformably to an antient law. Let 
thefe, too, in the firft year, choofe twelve examiners of the reafons of con- 
duct, and continue to do this till each has accomplithed his feventy-fifth year; 
and afterwards, let three always be added every year. Let thefe accurately 
obferve all the magiftrates, who are to be divided into twelve parts, with all 
poffible free examination. Let them refide, too, at the time in which they act 
as examiners of the reafons of conduét, in the grove facred to the Sun and 
Apollo, in which they were elected. Here, each inquiring into every thing 
by himfelf, and all examining in common, let them fignify by public writings 
in the forum what each of the magiftrates ought to fuffer, or be fined, accord- 
ing to their decifion, But if any one of the magiftrates does not acknow- 
ledge that he has been condemned juftly, let him go to the chofen judges 
appointed to examine the reafons of conduét, and if he is acquitted by thefe, 
Jet him accufe, if he is willing, the examiners of the reafons of conduct; 
but, if he is condemned by the chofen judges alfo, and was before by the other 
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judges condemned to death, let him die, as neceffity requires. But if he was 
fentenced by them to pay a fine, the double of which he is capable of pay- 
ing, let him be fined the double of it. 

It is, however, now requifite to hear what the accufations of thefe judges 
will be, and after what manner they will take place. The firft places, then, 
in all public fpeétacles fhould always be given to thofe who are appointed by 
the common confent of the whole city to prefide over all others as long as 
they live. And further ftill, when it is found neceffary to fend magiftrates 
to infpeét the common facrifices, f{peétacles, and other facred rites of the 
Greeks, let them be fent from thefe. Likewife, let thefe alone in the city 
be adorned with a crown of laurel; and let them all be priefts of Apollo and 
the Sun. Let him, too, be the high-prieft every year from among thefe, 
who in the former year was judged to excel the other priefts ; and let his 
name every year, as long as the city is inhabited, become the meafure of 
the number of time. But when thefe priefts die, let care be taken that their 
funerals and fepulchres furpafs thofe of the other citizens. Let every one, 
too, on this occafion have a white robe, and let there be no weeping and 
lamentation. Let there be alfo two choirs, one confifting of fifteen girls, 
and the other of as many boys; and let each of thefe furround the bier, 
praifing the priefts, as it were, in a hymn, and each by turns celebrating 
their felicity in fongs through the whole day. On the morning following, 
let a hundred young men, who are engaged in gymnattic exercifes, carry 
the bier to the fepulchre which the relations of the deceafed have chofen. 
And, in the firft place, let the unmarried young men march before the bier 
armed iu a warlike manner, together with horfes and horfemen; the foot 
with their light arms, and others in a fimilar manner. But let boys, going 
before the bier, fing a paternal fong; and let them be followed by girls, and 
women who are no longer capable of bearing children. After thefe, let 
priefts and prieftefles follow, as to a pure fepulchre, though they are for- 
bidden to go to other fepulchres ; if the Pythian deity likewife affents. Let 
the fepulchre, too, for thefe be built under the earth; and let it be a long 
arch compofed of valuable and undecaying ftones, and containing on each 
fide beds of ftone. In this let them place the bleffed deceafed, and plant a 
grove of trees in a circular order round the monument, except in one part, 
that the fepulchre may be always enlarged when it is requifite. Every year, 
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too, let mufical, gymnaftic and equeftrian contefts be inftituted in honour 
of thefe deceafed priefts. And fuch are the honours which ought to be paid 
to thofe whofe judgments concerning the reafons of condu& are not con- 
demned. But, if any one of thefe, confiding too much in his decifion, 
fhould make the imbecility of human nature apparent, and become depraved 
after his decifion, let him be accufed by any one who is willing; and let the 
following law refpecting the mode of his accufation be eftablifhed :—In the 
firft place, let him be brought before a court of juftice, and let the guardians 
of the laws at the fame time be prefent. Afterwards, let the colleagues of 
the accufed be prefent ; and, laftly, let the court of juftice be compofed of 
felet judges. Then, let his accufer fignify in writing that he who is accufed 
is an unworthy charaéter, and that he does not deferve either the rewards, 
or to act in the capacity, of a magiftrate. If, therefore, he is condemned, 
let him be deprived of magiftracy, of a fepulchre, and of thofe other 
rewards which pertain to his office. Butif his accufer has not a fifth part 
of votes, let him who poffeffes the largeft eftate be fined twelve minz; he 
who poffeffes the fecond, eight ; the third, fix; and the fourth, two mine. 
Rhadamanthus, indeed, deferves to be admired with refpe& to his decifion 
of judicial affairs. For he perceived that the men of that time evidently 
believed that there were Gods, and this very properly, becaufe at that time 
many of them were the progeny of the Gods; and he is faid to have been 
one of thefe. He appears, therefore, to have conceived that caufes ought 
not to be referred to any human judge, but to the Gods; and, on this account, 
caufes were decided by him in a fimple and rapid manner. For, caufing the 
litigants in every cafe to take an oath, he determined caufes rapidly and with 
fafetv. But now, as we have faid, a certain part of mankind denies that 
there are Gods; others conceive that they take no care of us; and the opi- 
nion of the greateft and worit part is, that they may be appeated by trifling 
facrifices and abundance of flattery, and that thofe who thus appeafe them, 
may with impunity defraud others of great fums of money. Hence, the art 
of Rhadamanthus in judicial affairs will not be adapted to men of the pre- 
fent time. The opinions of men, therefore, refpecting the Gods being 
changed, it is neceffary that laws alfo fhould be changed. A prudent legif- 
Jator, therefore, in judicial contefts, will not fuffer the litigants to take an 
oath, that as well the intention of the accufer, as the entreaty of the defen- 
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dant, may be committed to writing without an oath. For if every one in 
the city fhould be freely permitted to take an oath, in confequence of many 
cafes being every day brought before the judges, almoft every one would be 
perjured, through connedtions arifing from feafting together, and other aflo- 
ciations, and from private meetings. Let it, therefore, be eftablifhed by 
law, that he who is about to be judged fhall {wear to the judge, and that he 
who appoints the public magiftrates fhall either appoint them through oaths, 
or by fuffrages. Likewife, that the judge of choirs, and all mufic, together 
with the prefidents and thofe that confer rewards on gymnaftic and equettrian 
exercifes, fhall take an oath; and, in fhort, in all cafes in which, according 
to the opinion of men, perjury is not attended with gain. But let thofe 
cafes in which any one may derive great advantage from perjury be judged 
without an oath. Likewife, in judicial cafes, let not the litigants by any 
means be permitted either to {wear for the fake of perfuading, or imprecate 
themfelves and their family, or employ bafe fupplications or feminine exci- 
tations to pity; but let them always in an honourable manner teach and 
learn that which is juft. But if they do not a&t in this manner, let the ma- 
gittrates again bring them back to the affair in hand, as thofe who {peak 
foreign to the purpofe. When ftrangers, like us, quarrel among them- 
felves, let them be permitted, if they are willing, to take an oath. For, as 
they are not allowed to grow oid in the city, there is no reafon to fear left 
they fhould corrupt others. In the fame manner, let juftice be executed 
among free men, if any one of thefe is not perfuaded by the city in things 
which are neither punifhed with blows, nor bonds, nor death. If any one 
does not attend at the celebration of a choir, or folemn proceffion, or any 
other common adornings of this kind, or public office, fuch as take place 
for the fake of pacific facrifice or warlike tributes,—in all thete cafes let the 
damage be repaired as foon as poffible ; or let the pledge be taken to him to 
whom the city and law have committed it, and when the limited time is 
expired let the pledge be fold, and the money applied to public ufe. But, 
if there is occafion for a greater fine, let the magiftrates bring thofe that 
refufe to pay it before a court of juftice, and compel them to pay the fine 
enacted by the laws. It is neceflary, however, to confult what ought to be 
done with a city which does not apply itfelf to the acquifition of wealth, 
except that which arifes from agriculture, fince it neither exports nor im 
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ports commodities, nor admits foreigners. The legiflator, therefore, ought 
to confult about thefe particulars, employing, in the firft place, perfuafion 
to the utmoft of his power. The mixture, indeed, of different nations natu- 
rally caufesa mixture of all-various manners; and the affociation of {trangers 
with ftrangers produces innovations which injure in the higheft degree cities 
that are well governed through good laws. But, to the greater part of 
cities, as being by no means well governed, it is of no confequence if as 
well the old as the young travel into other countries whenever they pleafe, 
and receive foreigners in their own country., But, on the contrary, in thefe 
never to receive ftrangers, and never to vifit foreign countries, would appear 
ruftic and favage to other men, who would call the city by opprobrious 
names, fuch as, that it is the enemy of itrangers, and that its manners are 
arrogant and morofe. The appearing, however, to be good, or not good, 
to others, ought never to be confidered as a thing of {mall importance. For 
the multitude, though deprived of virtue themfelves, are capable of diftin- 
guifhing the worthy from the unworthy: and in certain vicious chara@ters 
there is fomething divine, and a power of conjecturing well. So that many, 
and even fome that are vicious in the extreme, are able to diftinguifh, both 
jn words and opinions, the better from the worfe fort of men. On this 
account, the multitude of cities are very properly exhorted not to defpife 
the good opinion of the multitude. For it is a thing of the greateft reéti- 
tude and magnitude, when a man is truly good himfelf, that he fhould afpire 
after a renowned life ; fince, without this, a man will by no means become 
perfect. On this account, it will be proper that the city which is to be in- 
habited about Crete fhould endeavour to obtain the moft beautiful and excel 

lent reputation for virtue among other men. But there is every reafon to 
hope, that this city in a fhort time will be beheld both by the Sun and other 
Gods, in well-governed cities and regions, living according to reafon. Let 
the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed refpecting travelling into other 
regions and places, and the reception of guefts:—In the firft place, let it not 
be lawful for him who is lefs than forty years of age by any means to travel; 
and further ftill, let no perfon be permitted to travel privately ; but let 
cryers, ambafladors, or certain f{peculators, be allowed to travel publicly. 
Leaving a country, however, in order to wage war, is not to be confidered 
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fent to Pythian Apollo, to Olympian Jupiter, and alfo to Nemea and Ifth- 
mus, for the purpofe of communicating in the facrifices and contefts facred 
to thefe Gods. But let as much as poffible many, and thefe fuch as are the 
moft beautiful and the beft, be fent on this occafion, who may procure for 
the city renown, and glory correfponding to warlike glory in facred concerns, 
and things pertaining to pacific communions. And when they return home, 
let them teach the young men, that the legal inftitutions of other nations, 
refpecting political affairs, are inferior to their own. If any fpeculators, 
likewife, who abound in leifure, are defirous of furveying the aifairs of other 
men, let no law belonging to the guardians of the laws reftrain them from 
executing their defire. For a city, when ignorant of good and evil men, 
cannot, in confequence of being unfociable, be fufficiently mild and perfeét, 
Nor, again, can it preferve its laws by manners alone, without a knowledge 
of them. For among the multitude of mankind, there are always fome 
divine men, not indeed many, but who in the higheft degree deferve to be 
affociated with: and thefe do not {pring up in well-governed cities, more 
than in their contraries. Every one, therefore, who is an inhabitant of a 
well-governed city, and whofe manners are uncorrupt, ought, leaving his 
country, to tread in the fteps of thefe men, exploring both by land and fea, 
that when he returns to his country he may give ftability to fuch legal in- 
ftitutions as are beautifully ordained, and correét fuch as are in any refpe&t 
deficient. For without fuch a fpeculation and inquiry a city can never 
continue perfeét, nor yet if the explorers {peculate badly. 

Cin. How, therefore, can both thefe take place? 

Guest. Thus. In the firft place, let a fpeculator of this kind not be 
more than fifty years of age. In the next place, let him be approved both 
in other refpects, and for the purpofes of war, if he intends to leave to other 
cities an example of the guardians of laws. But, when he is more than 
fixty years of age, let him no longer travel as a {fpeculator. let him, there- 
fore, return when he pleates, within the {pace of ten years, and on his return 
go to the affembly of thofe that examine the laws. But let this afflembly be 
compofed of the old and the young; and let it be held every day from 
neceflity, before the dawn of day, till the fun rifes. And, in the firft place, 
let it be compofed of thofe priefts who receive rewards, as being more excel- 
Jent than the reft ; in the next place, of twelve of the fenior guardians of the 
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laws; and, in the laft place, of the prefident of all erudition, together with 
the young, and thofe who no longer aét in this capacity. Let not any one 
of thefe be alone, but let him go with fome young man whom he may 
choofe, between thirty and forty years of age. Let thefe, when they affemble, 
always difcourfe concerning the laws and their own city; and, if they have 
heard any thing excellent refpecting thefe, let them communicate it to each 
other. Let them alfo difcourfe concerning fuch difciplines as appear to con- 
duce to this fpeculation, and which thofe who are {killed in will be enabled 
to underftand more clearly; but thofe who are not {killed in them will 
more darkly comprehend the things pertaining to laws. Afterwards, let 
{fuch particulars among thete as are approved of by the more aged, be learnt 
with the greateft affiduity by the younger. If any young man of the aflembly 
fhall appear to be an unworthy chara¢ter, let the whole aflembly blame him 
by whom he was brought thither. But let the whole city defend and honour 
thofe young men whofe conduét in the affembly is approved. If fuch young 
men as go to the affembly are worfe than others, let them be more difgraced 
than others. Let him who fpeculates the legal inftitutions of other men 
immediately go to this affembly on his arrival from foreign parts; and if 
he has difcovered any thing among others, refpecting the eftablifhment of 
Jaws, or difcipline, or education, or has himfelf found out any thing per- 
taining to thefe, let him communicate it to the whole aflembly. If, too, 
it fhall appear that he has returned neither worfe nor better than he was 
before, let him be praifed for having done his beft: but if he returns much 
better, let him while living be greatly honoured, and, when dead, let all the 
aflembly pay him thofe honours which are his due. But if it fhall appear 
that he has returned corrupted, though he pretends to be wife, let him nct 
dare to affociate with any young or old perfon. And if he is obedient to 
the magiitrates, let him live as a private man; but if not, let him be put to 
death. Likewile, if, when le ought to be brought before a court of juftice, 
any magiftrate neglects to bring him, let fuch magiftrate be difgraced when 
a contention takes place about rewards. Let him, therefore, who travels, 
travel in this manner, and let him be fuch a perfon as we have defcribed. 
But, in the next place, foreigners ought to be kindly received. There are 
four kinds of foreigners, then, of whom we ought to make mention. The 
firft is, of thofe who are always fummerly, and moft of whom, like birds, fly 
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over the fea in fummer to other cities, for the fake of acquiring riches. It 
is proper that thefe fhould be received in the forum, in the ports and public 
buildings, beyond the city, by the magiftrates who prefide over thefe places ; 
fuch magiftrates at the fame time taking care that no innovation is made 
by any of thefe foreigners. Let juftice, too, be properly diftributed to them, 
and no affociation be held with them, beyond what is abfoluiely neceffary. 
The fecond kind is, of thofe who travel for the fake of beholding what Mufes 
are received by different cities. It is proper that all fuch as thefe fhould 
have habitations near the temples, properly conftruéted for hofpitable pur- 
pofes. Priefts, too, and the purifiers of temples, ought to take care of thefe,. 
that after they have itaid a fufficient time, and have feen and heard all 
that they came to fee and hear, they may depart without anv detriment either 
to themfelves or others. Let the prieits, too, be the judges of thefe. And, 
if any one of them commits an injury, or is injured, let the priefts fine the 
offending party as far as to fifty drachms. But it is proper that greater 
offences fhould be punifhed by thofe that prefide over the markets. The 
third kind of foreigner that ought to be publicly received, is he who is 
fent from another region on fome public affair. Him let the generals of 
the army, the mafters of the horfe, and the military tribunes, alone receive. 
And let him be alone taken care of by him with whom he refides together 
with the chief magiftrates. The fourth genus of foreigners is indeed rare. 
Some one, however, may come from another region with the fame defign 
that our {peculators travel into foreign parts. Let fuch a one then be 
received on the following conditions. In the firft place, he muft not be lefs 
than fifty years of age. In the next place, he muft come with an intention 
either of beholding what is remarkably beautiful in other cities, or of 
inftruéting other cities in things of this kind. Let fuch a one, therefore, 
approach, unbidden, to the gates of the rich and the wife, fince he comes 
under this defcription himfelf. And let him go to the houfe of him who 
takes care of the whole of difcipline, believing that one who is victorious in 
virtue will be confidered by fuch a charaéter as a fufficient gueft. Like- 
wife, when he has learnt from others, and has taught others, what he con- 
fiders as fit to be learnt and taught, let him depart like a friend from friends 
with gifts and becoming honours. All foreigners, both male and female, 
ought to be received. according to thefe laws, and, in a fimilar manner 
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reverencing hofpitable Jupiter, we fhould fend men from our city. For 
foreigners ought not to be expelled with food and viétims, (as the inhabit- 
ants of the Nile do at prefent,) nor yet are they to be driven away by 
favage edicts. Let every furety be refponfible for another in a confpi- 
cuous manner; and let the whole tranfaction be acknowledged in writing, 
before not lefs than three witneffes, if the fecurity is within a hundred 
drachms. But, if it is beyond a thoufand, let there be five fureties at leaft. 
Let the furety, if he is a fhopkeeper, be one that aéts juftly in his bufinefs, 
or elfe let him by no means be confidered as worthy of belief. If any one 
defires to fearch in the houfe of another perfon for fomething belonging to 
himfelf, let him firft of all {wear by the legal Gods that he hopes to find 
there what he is in fearch of. In the next place, let him enter the houfe 
naked, or with no other clothing than a tunic, and ungirded. Then let 
him be permitted to fearch the houfe, and examine every thing, whether 
fealed or unfealed. But, if any one refufes admittance to him who defires 
to fearch his houfe, let him who is forbidden accefs bring an action againft 
him who refufes him admittance, for the value of what he has loft; and, if 
{fuch perfon is condemned, let him be obliged to pay twice the value of the 
lofs fuftained. If the mafter of the houte on fuch an occafion happens to be 
abfent, let thofe that are prefent permit only fuch things as are unfealed to 
be examined; and let the perfon that fearches the houfe feal with his own 
fignet the things already fealed, and leave for five days any perfon he pleafes 
as a guard in the houfe. But if the mafter of the houfe is abfent for a 
longer time than this, let him who defires to fearch the houfe take the 
zdiles along with him, break open fuch things as are fealed, and, after he 
has examined them in conjunétion with the domeftics and ædiles, feal them 
again. With refpeé& to things of an ambiguous nature, let not a limited 
time for the determination of them be left dubious: for by this means there 
will be no altercation about houfes and land. But if any one is in pofleffion 
of other things, and it appears that he has ufed them openly for the {pace 
of a year, in the city, in the forum, and in temples, and no one has laid claim 
to them during that time, in this cafe let no one be permitted afterwards to 
demand thofe things as his own. But if fuch perfon ufed tuch things, 
neither in the city, nor in the forum, but openly in the fields, and the proper 
owner of them is not found in five years, let no one be fuffered to demand 
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them after the expiration of this time. But if fuch perfon ufes thefe things 
at home in the city, let the period of laying claim to them be limited to 
three years. But if he ufes them fecretly in the fields, let it be limited to 
ten years. And, if he ufed them in another diftri&t, let the perfon who has 
loft them be permitted to lay claim to them at any time. If any one forci- 
bly hinders another, whether a plaintiff or defendant, from having recourfe 
to juftice, if it is a flave that he hinders, whether his own or belonging to 
another perfon, let no notice be taken of the affair, and let the legal procefs 
be ftopt: but if it is a free-born perfon, befides the legal procefs being ftopt, 
let him by whom he was forcibly detained be imprifoned for a year, and 
let any one who is willing accufe him of mancipation. If any one forci- 
bly prohibits a gymnaftic or mufical antagonift, or an opponent in any other 
conteft, from contending in his art, let any one who is willing inform thofe 
that confer rewards on the victors in thefe exercifes, of the affair; and thefe 
fhall be the means of procuring admittance to the contefts to fuch as are 
willing to engage in them. But if it fhould happen that they are incapable 
of procuring them admittance, if he who impedes is himfelf vi€torious, let 
the reward of his victory be given to the perfon he impeded, and let the 
name of the perfon fo impeded be infcribed as viétor in whatever temples 
he pleafes. But let not the perfon that impedes be fuffered to fufpend an 
offering, or make any infcription of a victory of this kind. Likewife, let 
him be accuted of having done an injury, whether he vanquithes in con- 
tending, or is vanquifhed. If any one receives ftolen goods knowingly, let 
him fuffer the fame punifhment as the perfon that ftole them. Let death, 
too, be the punifhment of him that harbours an exile. For every one 
fhould reckon him as a friend or an enemy, who is confidered as fuch by the 
city. If any one of his own accord makes peace with, or denounces war 
againft, certain perfons, without general confent, let death be the punith- 
ment of {uch a one. But if any part of a city makes peace, or denounces 
war, by itfelf, let the generals of the army bring the authors of this aétion 
before a court of juftice; and, when condemned, let their punifhment be 
death. Let thofe that ferve their country in any refpe@& do this without 
gifts. And let no occafion or arguments ever induce us to believe that we 
ought to receive gifts for good offices, but not for fuch as are bad. For 
it is neither eafy to know when aétions are good or bad, nor to endure 
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patiently when this knowledge is obtained. It is, therefore, more fafe to 
liften to, and be perfuaded by, the law, which fays that no one fhall ferve 
his country for the fake of gifts. Let him, therefore, who is unperfuaded 
by this law, when condemned, be punifhed with death, Let public tributes, 
too, be difpofed as follows: In the firft place, every one’s poffeffions muft be 
confidered as fubfifting for the fake of many utilities. In the next place, 
let thofe of the fame tribe carry a written account of the annual fruits to 
the prafects of the land; fo that, in confequence of there being two tributes, 
the republic may choofe every year whichever of the two they pleafe, viz. 
either a part of all the eftates, or the annual crop, exclufive of fuch things 
as contribute to aliment. It is likewife proper that moderate offerings to 
the Gods fhould be dedicated by moderate men. Earth, therefore, which 
is the hearth of habitation, is the facred poffeffion of all the Gods. Let no 
one then confecrate the fame thing a fecond time to the Gods. But gold 
and filver in other cities, both privately and in temples, are an invidious 
poffefion. Ivory, too, as belonging to a body deprived of foul, is not a pure 
offering to the Gods. And iron and brafs are the inftruments of war. Let, 
therefore, any one dedicate whatever he pleafes, from wood, fo as it is 
fafhioned from one piece of wood, and, ina fimilar manner, any thing 
formed from ftone, in the common temples. With refpeét to things woven, 
let nothing of this kind be dedicated which exceeds the mouthly work of a 
woman, White colours will to adapted to the Gods, both in other things, 
and in fuch as are woven, But nothing dyed fhould be offered, except it 
belongs to warlike ornaments. ‘The moft divine gifts, however, are fuch 
birds and pictures as a painter has finifhed in one day. And let all other 
offerings be fimilar to thefe. Since, therefore, we have divided the parts of 
all the city, in fuch a manner as is proper, and have fpoken in the beft 
manner we are able refpecting the laws which ought to be eftablithed in all 
the greateft compads, it now remains that we thould {peak concerning 
judgments. In the firft place, therefore, let there be feleét judges for the 
courts of juftice, and fuch as are chofen in common by plaintiffs and defen- 
dants. Thefe, indeed, may more properly be called arbiters than judges. In 
the next place, let thofe of the fame ftreet and tribe, when divided according 
to a twelfth part, be appointed as judges. Let the contending parties, if they 
cannot be reconciled by the former judges, go to thefe, and litigate with 
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greater lofs. Here, if the defendant is a fecond time coudemned, let him 
pay the fifth part of. the prefcribed fine. But if any one accufes thefe judges, 
and wifhes to difpute the affair in a third court of juftice, let him refer the 
caufe to felect judges, And if he is again condemned by thefe, let him pay 
the fum that is owing, and the half of it befides. But if the plaintiff, being 
repulfed bv the firft judgment, is not fatisfied, but appeals to a fecond,—if he 
vanquifhes let him receive a fifth part, but if he is vanquifhed let him 
lofe the fame part. And if he goes toa third court of juftice, not being 
fatisfied with the former judgments, let the defendant, if vanquifhed, pay 
(as we have faid) the fum that is owing, and the half of it befides; but Jet 
the plaintiff pay the half only. With refpeét to the allotments of courts of 
juftice, the perfection and eftablifhment of things miniftrant to the magif- 
trates, the times in which each of thefe ought to take place, the particulars 
refpecting votes, the delays, terms, citations and repulfes which take place 
in judicial affairs, and whatever elfe neceffarily pertains to thefe,—all this 
we have already difcufled. However, according to the proverb, what is 
beautiful and right may be fpoken twice and thrice. All fuch legal par- 
ticulars, therefore, as are fmal] and eafy to be difcovered, when omitted by 
an aged legiflator, ought to be filled up by a junior legiflator. And thus 
much may fuffice concerning private courts of juftice. But fuch as are 
public and common, and which are employed by magiftrates to proper pur- 
pofes, are found in many cities eftablifhed in no unbecoming manner by 
equitable men. Whence it is requifite that the guardians of the laws fhould 
procure fuch things as are adapted to this new polity, by reafoning, correct- 
ing, and exploring them, till they appear to them to be fufficiently eftablithed ; 
and then bringing them to a conclufion, that they fhould feal them as things 
immovable, and ufe them through the whole of life. With refpeét to the 
filence of judges, the praifes which are given them, or the contrary, and 
likewife concerning things juft, good, and becoming, which differ in other _ 
cities, we have already fpoken, and fhall again fpeak inthe end. But it 
is requifite that he who in future will be an equitable judge fhould look 
to all thefe particulars, and being in poffeffion of them, when committed to 
writing, fhould make them the object of his ftudy. For written laws are 
more calculated to make him who learns them better, than all other dif- 
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ciplines, if they are properly eftablifhed. For, indeed, divine and admirable 
law does not rafhly poffefs a name adapted to intelle& '. And befides this, 
the writings of the legiflator afford us a perfpicuous examination of the 
affertions of others refpecting praife and blame, which are partly tran{mitted 
to us in verfe, and partly in profe, and which likewife daily take place in a 1 
other affociations, when men contend with each other through emulation, 
and conceffions which are vain in the extreme. Thefe a good judge fhould 
always keep in his poffeffion, as remedies againft the poifon of other dif- 
courfes, correcting by them both himfelf and the city; confirming and 
praifing the good, and recalling, to the utmoft of his power, fuch of the evil 
as are curable from ignorance, intemperance, timidity, and, in fhort, from 
all injuftice. For, if they are incapable of being cured, thofe judges, and 
governors of the judges, that put them to death, as the only remedy to fouls 
in fuch a condition, may be often faid, with juftice, to deferve praife from 
the whole city. After annual judgments are finifhed, let them ufe the fol- 
lowing laws:—In the firit place, let the magiftrate who exercifes the office 
of a judge confign over all the money of the debtor to the victor, leaving 
him only fufficient for neceffary ufes. And let this take place immediately 
after the giving of votes, the affair being announced by a cryer, and in the 
hearing of the judges. In the next place, if, after fentence is paffed, one 
month has elapfed and a fecond commenced, and the vanquifhed perfon has 
not voluntarily paid what is due to the vitor, let the judicial magiftrate 
deliver up the money of the debtor to the victor. But if the debtor has not 
fufficient money to difcharge the debt, and he is deficient not lefs than a 
drachm, let not the debtor be fuffered to go to law with any other perfon 
till he has paid all that is due to the victor ; but let any other perfon be per- 
mitted to goto law with him. If any one, when condemned by a magiftrate, 
unjufily takes any thing from him, let the injured magiftrate take the 
offender before the court of juftice of the guardians of the laws. And if he 
is condemned by thefe, let him be punifhed with death, as one who fubverts 
the whole city and the lasw. But a man who is born and educated, and who 
begets and educates children, under thefe laws, who engages moderately in 
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contracts, is punifhed if he acts unjuftly, and fees thofe punifhed that injure 
him, and, laftly, who grows old together with the laws,—fuch a one will 
end his days according to nature, 

With refpeét to the funeral rites of the dead, whether male or female, and 
the particulars which pertain to the infernal and fupernal Gods, let them be 
inftituted according to the anfwers of the interpreters. Fet there be no 
fepulchres in cultivated places, neither large nor finall. But let that place alone 
receive the bodies of the dead which is ufelefs for other purpofes, and will 
in the fmallett degree injure the living. For no one, either living or dying, 
fhould impede the fecundity of mother earth, and thus deprive fome living 
perfon of aliment. Likewife, let no tomb be raifed higher than five men 
are able to raife in five days. Let the ftone columns, too, be no larger than 
are fufficient to admit an encomium of the dead in four heroic verfes; and 
let the dead be laid out no longera time than is fufficient to evince that thev 
are truly dead. But, with refpeét to human affairs of this kind, an interval 
of three days before the burial will be nearly fufficient. It is likewife pro- 
per to believe the legiflator in other things; and when he afferts that the foul 
is in every re/peG different from the body; and that, in the prefent life, it 
caufes each of us to be that which each of us is; but, that body follows each 
of us like an image; and, that bodies may be beautifully faid to be the 
images of the perfectly dead. That, befides this, each of us may be truly 
denominated an immortal foul, which will depart to other Gods to give an 
account of its conduct, as the law of our country afferts. This, however, 
is a circumftance which produces confidence in the good, but is terrible in 
the extreme to the evil; for no great affiftance can be rendered them after 
death. Hence, it is neceflary to give them all proper affiftance while living, 
that they may live in the mott juft and holy manner, and that after the pre- 
fent life they may efcape the punifhments which await the commiffion of 
crimes. Since this, then, is the cafe, we ought by no means to ruin our 
families, in confequence of thinking that this mafs of flefh which is buried 
is truly our relative; but we fhould be nerfuaded that the fon or brother, or 
any perfon for whom we have an affection, and whom we confider as buried, 
has departed hence in confequence of having finifhed and filled up his fate. 
We fhall, therefore, act well on thefe occafions by employing a moderate 
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expenfe, as upon an inanimate altar of terreftrial natures. But the legiflator 
will not, in the moft difgraceful manner, divine what this moderate expenfe 
fhould be. Let this, then, be the law :—That he who pofleffes the greateft 
eftate fhall not {pend more than five minz on any funeral; that he who 
poffeffes the fecond eftate fhall fpend three minz; the third, two3 and the 
fourth, one mina. For thus the funeral expenfes of every individual will be 
moderate. But, as the guardians of the laws ought necefflarily to take care 
of many things, fo efpecially of this, that their life may be employed in 
attending to boys and men, and to males and females of every age. And 
befides this, on the death of every citizen, one of the guardians of the laws, 
whom the relations of the deceafed thall think fit to choofe, fhould take care 
that every thing pertaining to the funeral is conducted in a becoming and 
moderate, and not in an unbecoming and difgraceful manner. And let 
them be honoured when the former, but confidered as infamous when the 
Jatter, is the cafe. Let, therefore, every thing pertaining to funerals take 
place according to this law. But things of the following kind ought to be 
committed to the care of the legiflator who eftablifkes political law :—It 
would be unbecoming either to order, or not, the dead to be lamented with 
tears; but loud lamentations on this occafion, out of the houfe, are to be 
forbidden. The dead body, likewife, fhould not be fuffered to be carried 
openly in the more frequented roads, accompanied with lamentations, nor 
yet out of the city before day. Let fuch, therefore, be the eftablithed laws 
refpecting thefe particulars. And let him who is obedient to them be exempt 
from punifhment; but let him who difobeys one of the guardians of the 
laws be punifhed by all of them in fuch a manner as fhall appear fit to all. 
With refpea to other particulars, which either pertain to {epulchres, or to 
thofe who through patricide and facrilege are deprived of fepulchres, thefe 
we have fpoken of before, and legally eftablifhed. So that legiflation has 
now nearly obtained its completion. But the end of all things muft be con- 
fidered as taking place, not from their being performed, or poffeffed, or 
inhabited, but from their being properly accomplithed, and firmly eftablithed. 
For, in a prefervation of this kind, it is proper to think, that what ought to 
be done is done, but that prior to this the whole is imperfe&. 

Crin. You fpeak well, O gueft. But inform me in a yet clearer man. 
ner what was your defign in what you juft now faid ? 
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Guest. Many things, O Clinias, are beautifully faid by the antients, and 
this is true, in no fmall degree, with refpeéct to the names of the Fates. 

Cun. How fo? 

Guest. That the firft of thefe is Lachefis, the fecond Clotho, and the 
third Atropos *, who is the preferver of what has been afferted by us. Thefe 
are aflimilated to things conglomerated by fire, and which poffefs an incon- 
vertible power. And in a city and polity thefe ought not only to procure 
health and fafety to bodies, but a good eftablifhment of laws in fouls, or 
rather the prefervation of laws. But it appears to me that this is yet 
wanting to laws, —I mean, an inquiry how they ey obtain an inconvertible 
power according to nature. 

CLIN. You peak of no fmall affair, if it is poffible to find how a thing 
of this kind may take place in every poffeffion. 

Guest. But this is poffible, as it appears in every refpeét to me at prefent. 

CLIN. Let us not, therefore, depart hence, by any means, till we have 
added this to the laws we have now delivered. For it is ridiculous to labour 
in any thing in vain, and not to lay down fomething ftable. 

MeciL. You exhort in a proper manner: and you will alfo find me to 
be fuch a one. 

Cun. You fpeak well, What then is this prefervation, and after what 
manner may it be obtained in our polity and laws? 

Guest. Have we not faid that an aflembly ought to be held in our city 
of the following kind :—That always ten of the oldeft guardians of the law, 
together with all fuch as are honoured with gifts, fhould make a part of this 
affembly? That, further ftill, thofe who have travelled over many regions 
in order that they might find fomething adapted to the prefervation of the 
Jaws, fhould go to this aflembly, if on their return their manners were found 
to be uncorrupted, and themfelves worthy to be members of this affembly ? 
That, befides this, each of thefe ought to bring with him young men, who are 
not leis than thirty years of age, and who are judged to deferve this honour 
both by nature and education, and by the approbation of the whole affembly? 
And that if any unworthy young man fhould be brought to the aflembly, 
the fentence which is paffed fhould be of no moment? Laftly, that this 
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affembly fhould be convened before day, when there is a perfect leifure from 
all other bufinefs, both public and private? Was not fomething of this 
kind afferted by us in the preceding difcourfe? 

Cun. It was. 

Guest. Again, therefore, refuming the difcourfe about this affembly, we 
fay, that if any one hurls forth this, as an anchor of the whole city, and 
which contains in itfelf every thing that can be defired, every thing will be 
preferved which we with to be fo. 

Cun. How fo? 

Guest. We fhall after this take occafion to fpeak with rectitude, and, 
to the umoft of our power, leave nothing unfinifhed. 

Cxrin. You fpeak exceedingly well: aét, therefore, agreeably to your 
conceptions. 

Guest. It is proper therefore, O Clinias, to underftand, with refpe& to 
every thing, a fit faviour in every work; as in an animal, the foul and the 
head are naturally the greateft faviours of the whole. 

Cr1n. How again do you fay? 

Guest. The virtue of thefe, doubtlefs, affords fafety to the whole animal. 

Crin. But how? 

Guest. In foul, indeed, befides other things, intelleé& is inferted ; and 
in the head, befides other things, fight and hearing. And, in fhort, intellect 
being mingled with the moft beautiful fenfes, fo as to produce one thing, 
the prefervation of the feveral parts may moft juftly be faid to be thus 
effected. 

Cun. It appears fo. 

Guest. Undoubtedly, But does not intellect, mingled with the fenfes, 
become the fafety of fhips, both in tempefts and fair weather? Or, in a fhip, 
do not the pilot and the failors, in confequence of mingling their fenfes with 
the piloting intelleét, preferve both themfelves and every thing pertaining to 
the fhip? 

Ciin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But there is no need of many examples about things of this kind: 
Jet us confider, therefore, in an army, and in medicine, to what mark both 
commanders and phyficians direéting their attention, become the means of 
prefervation. 
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Cun. It will be proper to do fo. 

Guest. Do not the former of thefe, then, direct their attention to victory, 
and the ftrength of the enemies, but the latter to the health of the body ? 

Cun. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, if the phyfician is ignorant of that refpe¢ting the body which 
we now denominate health, or the commander of vidtory, or of other things 
which we might mention, would they appear to be endued with intellect 
about any of thefe particulars ? 

Crin. How could they? 

Guest. But what with refpecét to a city? If any one is ignorant of the 
mark at which a politician ought to look, could he, in the firft place, be 
juftly denominated a governor? And, in the next place, would he be able. 
to preferve that, the fcope of which he is perfeétly unacquainted with? 

Cxiin. How could he? 

Guest. It is neceflary therefore now, as it appears, if the eftablifhment 
of this our city is to obtain its completion, that there fhould be fome one in 
it who knows, in the firft place, this which we call the political {cope; in 
the next place, after what manner it is requifite to partake of this ; and, in. 
the third place, which of the Jaws, and who among men, will properly or 
improperly confult with a view to this. For, if any city is deftitute of a 
thing of this kind, it will not be wonderful, fince it muft be void of intelle& 
and fenfe, if all its aétions are the refult of chance. 

Crin. You fpeak the truth. - 

Guest. Now, therefore, are we able to fay in what part of our city, or 
by what ftudies, any guard of this kind will be fufficiently obtained ? 

Cun. I cannot clearly inform you, O gueft. But, if I may be allowed 
to jeft, it appears to me that this difcourfe tends to that noéturnal affembly 
which you faid ought to be inftituted. 

Guest. You have rightly conje@ured, O Clinias; and, as the prefent 
reafoning announces, this aflembly ought to poffefs every virtue; the chief 
of which is not to wander, by regarding a multitude of particulars, but, 
looking to one thing, always to emit all things like darts to this. 

Cun, Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we learn that it is not wonderful that the legal 
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inftitutions of cities wander. For ciferent eftablifhments of the Jaws in 
each city look to different things. And to fome, the end of what is juft con- 
fifts in certain perfons governing in the city, whether they are better or 
worfe than others. But, with others, the end confifts in becoming rich, 
whether they are flaves or not. The attention of others again is dire¢ted to 
a life of liberty, Others eftablifh laws for two purpofes, that they may be 
free themfelves, and that they may become the defpots of other cities. And 
thofe that are moft wife dire&t their attention to thefe, and to all fuch parti- 
culars, at once; but they are unable to affign any one principal thing to 
which the reft ought to look. 

Crin. Hence, O gueft, that which was formerly eftablifhed by us is right; 
for we faid that the whole of our laws fhould always look to one thing. And 
we granted that this might, with the greateft reétitude, be called virtue. 

Guest. We did fo. 

Crin. And it was likewife eftablifhed by us that virtue was, in a certain 
refpect, fourfold. 

Guest. Entirely fo. 

CLIN. And that intelleét, likewife, was the leader of all thefe, to which 
all other things, and three of the virtues, ought to look. 

GvuEst. You have followed me in a beautiful manner, O Clinias; con- 
tinue, therefore, to follow me in what remains. For we have faid, that the 
intellect of the pilot, the phyfician, and the commander, looks to one thing 
but, accufing the politic intellect, we have arrived thus far, and we fhall 
now thus interrogate it as if it were aman :—O wonderful man! to what do 
you tend? What is that one thing which the medicinal intellect can {peak 
of in a perfpicuous manner; but you, who, as you fay, excel all prudent 
perfons, are not able to do this in yourart? Or can you, O Megillus and 
Clinias, anfwer for him what this is, as I have often done to you for others? 

Cirn. By no means, O gueft. 

Guest. But fhould we not defire to perceive what this is, and in what 
things it fubfitts ? 

Cun. In what particular things do you mean? 

Guest. As we have faid that there are four fpecies of virtue, it is evident 


that each of them muft neceffarily be one, fince they are altogether four. 
CLIN. 
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CLIN. Undoubtedly. 
Guest. We likewife denominate all thefe one. For we fay that fortitude 


is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue; and, in a fimilar manner, the two 
others, as if this thing virtue was not in reality many things, but one thing 


only. 


Crin. Entirely fo. 
Guest. So far, therefore, as thefe two differ from each other, and receive 


two names, and, in a fimilar manner, the other two, there is no difficulty 
in fpeaking of them; but fo far as we call both of them, together with the 
other two, one thing, viz. virtue, it is not eafy to {peak of them. 

Cin. How do you fay? 

Guest. There is no d.ffi_ulty in explaining what I fay. For let us only 
divide among ourfelves the bufinefs of interrogating and anfwering. 

Cun. How again do you mean? 

Guest. Do you afk me why, denominating virtue one thing, we again 
give this appellation to two things, one of which is fortitude, and the other 
prudence? For I will tell you the caufe, which is this:—One of thefe is 
converfant with fear, whence favage beafts alfo participate of fortitude, and 
the manners of very young children. For the foul may be brave from 
nature without reafon, but without reafon it never was prudent and endued 
with intelle, nor is, nor ever will be. So that this latter differs from 


the former. 

Cun. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. You, therefore, underftand from my difcourfe in what manner 
thefe are two, and how they differ from each other; but how they are one 
and the fame do you again inform me. But think as if you were telling 
me how being four they are one, and as if l afterwards fliould fhow you 
how being one they are again four. And after this, let us confider, whe- 
ther he who wifhes fufficiently to underftand any thing which has both a 
name and a definition, ought only to know the name, but fhould be ignorant 
of the definition; or whether it is bafe for him who has any knowledge re- 
fpecting things which tranfcend in magnitude and beauty, to be ignorant of 
all fuch particulars as thefe. 

Cun. It appears fo. 


Guest. But is there any thing greater which a legiflator, a guardian of 
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the laws, and he who is thought to furpafs all others in virtue, and for this 
receives rewards, can poflefs, than fortitude, temperance, juftice, and pru- 
dence ? 

Cun. How is it poffible there can? 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, interpreters, teachers, legiflators, and guar- 
dians of others, to teach thofe who defire to know and to perceive things of 
this kind, or who require punifhment and reproof, what power virtue and 
vice poffefs ; and muft they not, through information of this kind, in every 
refpect excel others? Or will any poet coming into the city, or any in- 
ftructor of youth, be confidered as better than him who excels in all virtue? 
And, in the next place, will it appear wonderful if a city, in which the 
guardians have not a fufficient knowledge of virtue, in confequence of being 
without a guard, fhould fuffer the fame things which many cities at prefent 
fuffer ? 

Cun. It will not appear wonderful. 

Guest. What then? Shall we do what we juft now fpoke of? Or thall 
we confider how we may enable the guardians to excel others in virtue, 
both in words and in reality? Or after what manner our city may become 
fimilar to the head and fenfes of the prudent, through poffeffing in itfelf a 
guard of this kind ? 

Crin. How, therefore, O gueft, and after what manner, fhall we fpeak, 
affimilating it to a thing of this kind ? 

Guest. It is evident that the city itfelf will refemble the cavity of the 
head ; and that the junior guardians, who are ingenuous and fagacious, will 
be placed, as it were, on the higheft fummit, whence they can furvey, in a 
circle, the whole city, and, while they defend it, deliver the fenfes to the 
memory, and announce to the elders every thing that takes place in the city. 
But thefe being affimilated to intellect, through underftanding in the higheft 
perfection a multitude of things which are worthy of regard, they will con- 
fult for the city, and employ the junior guardians as agents in their confulta- 
tions. For thus both will truly preferve the city in common. Whether, 
therefore, fhall we fay they are to be eftablifhed in this manner, or not? 
Or fhall we fay that they are all to be confidered as equal, and not accurately 
determine the difference between them, in education and difcipline? 

Cxin. But this, O wonderful man, is impoffible. 
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Guest. Let us, therefore, proceed to a more accurate difcipline than the 
former. 

Cun. By all means. 

Guest. But is not that which we juft now touched upon the very thing 
which we are in want of? 

Cun. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We faid, then, that in every thing a confummate artificer and 
guardian ought not only to be capable of looking to many things, but fhould 
eagerly tend to one thing, and, when he has obtained a knowledge of it, 
orderly difpofe according to this whatever he beholds, 

Crin. Right. 

Guest. Can, therefore, any {peculation be affigned more accurate than 
that which is able to look to one idea from things many and diffimilar ? 

Cun. Perhaps not. 

Guest. Not perhaps, but in reality, O demoniacal man! there is not any 
human method more clear than this. 

Cun. Believing what you fay, O gueft, I will admit it. Let us, there- 
fore, proceed, {peaking agreeably to this affertion. 

GuEst. As it appears, therefore, the guardians of a divine polity muft be 
compelled by us to fee accurately, in the firft place, what that is which is 
the fame in all the four virtues ; and which, being one thing in fortitude and 
temperance, juftice and prudence, we very properly call by one name, 
virtue. Strenuoufly laying hold of this at prefent, O friends, if you are wil- 
ling, we will not leave it till we have fufficiently faid what that is which is 
to be looked to, whether as one thing, or as a whole, or as both, or in what- 
ever way it may fubfift. Or can we think that, if this efcapes, us we can 
ever fufficiently poffefs the things pertaining to virtue, refpeCting which we 
are neither able to fay whether it is many things, nor whether it is four 
things, nor whether it is one thing? If, therefore, you are perfuaded by 
our advice, we fhall devife fome method by which this may take place in 
our city. Or, if it appears in every refpect agreeable to you, we will difmifs 
it. 

Cin. A thing of this kind, O gueft, is by the hofpitable God by no means 
to be difmiffed, fince you appear to us to {peak with the utmoft reétitude. 
But how can any one devife this method ? 

Guest. We fhall not yet fay how this is to be devifed: but, in the firft 
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place, is it requifite or not that we fhould firmly confent among our- 
felves? 

Cun. It is doubtlefs requifite, if poffible. 

Guest. But what with refpeét to the beautiful and the good? Are our 
guardians to know that each of thefe is alone many? Or fhould they, like- 
wife, know that it is one, and how it is fo? 

Crin. It nearly feems neceffary, that they fhould know {cientifically how 
each of thefe is one. 

Guest. But what? ought they to underftand this, and at the fame time 
be incapable of evincing by arguments that they do underftand it? 

Crin. But how can this be? For you {peak of a certain habit belonging 
to a flave. 

Guest. But what with refpeét to all ferious purfuits? Shall we in a 
finilar manner fay, that thofe who are to be truly guardians ought truly to 
know the particulars refpeting the truth of laws, be able fufficiently to un- 
fold them in difcourfe, and a& agreeably to them, judging what things 
fubfift beautifully according to nature, and what have a contrary fubfiftence? 

Cin. How is it poffible we fhould not? 

Guest. Is not that one of the moft beautiful things which we ferioufly 
difcufled concerning the Gods? As that they are, that they appear to 
poflefs a mighty power, and that this ought to be known by man, as far as 
he is capable of knowing it? Likewife, that we fhould pardon the greater 
part of thofe in the city, if they only follow the mandates of the laws, but 
that we fhould not commit the guardianthip of them to any one who has 
not laboured to acquire all poffible faith in things pertaining to the Gods? 
And that we fhould never choofe any one for a guardian of the laws, who 
is nct a divine man, who has not laboured in the ftudy of the laws, and who 
does not excel in virtue ? : 

Cin. It is juft, therefore, as you fay, that he who is fluggifh, or incapable 
of judging refpecting things of this kind, fhould be far removed from beauti- 
ful concerns. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, know that there are two things which lead to 
a belief of the particulars concerning the Gods, which we difcuffed above ? 

Crın. What are they? 

Guest. One is that which we afferted refpeGting the foul, that it is the 
moft antient and divine of all things, of which the motion receiving genera- 
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tion imparts an ever-flowing effence: but the other is concerning the 
orderly motion of the ftars, and fuch other things as through the dominion 
of intelleét adorn the univerfe. For he who contemplates thefe things 
neither in a negligent nor in a ftupid manner, can never become fo impious 
as not to be affected in a manner perfectly contrary to the conjectures of the 
multitude. For thefe conceive that thofe who apply themfelves to things 
of this kind, I mean to aftronomy and other neceffary arts in conjunétion 
with it, become atheifts, in confequence of beholding things fubfifting from 
neceffity, and not from the dianoétic energies of a will by which all things 
are rendered good. 

Cun. How then do thefe fubfift ? 

Guest. They now fubfift, as I have faid, perfe€tly contrary to what they 
would if they were conceived to be deprived of foul. For though fuch as 
more accurately inveftizate thefe things than others, in a wonderful man- 
ner touch upon the truth, and by employing accurate reafoning evince that 
they are not deftitute of foul and intelleét; and though fome of thefe! 
dared to affert that it was intellect which adorned every thing in the heavens; 
yet again erring with refpedt to the nature of the foul, as not knowing that 
it is more antient than body, but conceiving it to be junior, they again, as 
I may fay, fubverted all things, and, much more, themfelves. For, believing 
that all fuch things as are obvious to the fight fubfift in the heavens ?, they 
confidered the celeftial regions as full of ftones and earth, and many other 
inanimate bodies, and attributed to thefe the caufes of the whole world. [It 
was owing to this, that many who touched upon fuch like particulars were 
accufed of impiety, and of engaging in difficult undertakings. And, befides 
this, thofe who philofophifed were reviled by poets, and compared by them 
to dogs barking in vain; and other things were faid of them which it would 
be foolifh to repeat. But now, as I have faid, the very contrary to this 
takes place. 

Cun. How fo? 

Guest. No mortal man can ever become firmly pious who does not 
admit thefe two things: viz. that foul is the moft antient of all things which 
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participate of generation, and is immortal ; and that it rules’ over all bodies, 
But, befides this, our guardian of the laws fhould not be ignorant of that which 
has been often afferted by us, that there is a true intelle@ in the ftars; and 
he fhould likewife poffefs the neceffary difciplines which are previous to thefe 
things; and employ a proper Mufe, in order to harmonize the purfuits of 
manners and legal inftitutions. And, laftly, he fhould be able to render a 
reafon for fuch things as admit one, and to fhow why this is not poffible with 
other things. He who has not thefe requifites for public virtues will nearly 
never be a fufficient governor of the whole city, but will be fubfervient to 
other governors. But it is now proper to confider, O Clinias and Megillus, 
whether we ought to eftablith the character we have been defcribing, as the 
future legal guardian of all the preceding laws, for the fake of the prefer- 
vation of the whole city; at the fame time, that noéturnal affembly of 
governors, endued with all fuch difcipline as we have mentioned above, 
being adopted: or how fhall we act? 


Crin. But, O beft of men, why fhould we not to the utmoft of our power 
eftablith him ? 

Guest. We certainly ought all of us to ftrive to accomplith this. 1, in- 
deed, will cheerfully be your helper. For perhaps through {kill in, and 
the confideration of, things of this kind, I may find many other affiftants 
befides myfelf. 

Cun. Let us, O gueft, proceed in this path rather than any other, in 
which Divinity himfelf nearly leads us, But let us now ipeak of and devife 
the method by which this may be properly accomplifhed. 

Guest. Laws about things of this kind, O Megillus and Clinias, cannot 
be eftablifhed till the city is orderly difpofed; for then their authority may 
be legally determined. But they cannot in any other way be adopted with 
rectitude than by erudition and frequent examination in conjunétion with 
others. 

Crın. How fo? Why do we again fay this? 


* As Plato, therefore, has demonftrated in the preceding Tenth Book, that the apparent orb of 
every ftar is the vehicle of a ruling foul, it follows, according to him, that no one is firmly pious 
who does not believe this. And hence, the grofs ignorance or impudence of thofe fophiftical 
priefts who have dared to afferr that Plato ridiculed the religion of his country is fufficieritly obvious, 
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Guest, In the firft place, without doubt, a catalogue fhould be made of 
thofe men who are adapted to be guardians, by their age, by the power of 
difciplines, and by their manners and habits. In the next place, it is neither 
eafy to find what ought to be learnt, nor to become the difciple of him who 
difcovers this. Befides this, the times will be in vain prefcribed in writing, 
in which the feveral particulars ought to take place. For neither will the 
learners be able to know when any thing may be opportunely learnt, before 
{cience of the difcipline is generated in their fouls. Hence, all thefe par- 
ticulars being fpoken of occultly, will not be fpoken of properly : but they 
are occult, becaufe they cannot be rendered clearer by narration. 

Cun. Since this then is the cafe, O gueft, what fhall we do? 

Guest. We muft aét, O friends, according to the proverb. For we 
muft difcufs the affair in common and publicly. And if we with to make 
the dangerous trial, refpecting the whole polity, we muft do all things, 
either, as they fay, throwing thrice fix, or three dice. I will, however, 
undergo the danger with you, in fpeaking and explaining what appears to 
me refpeCting the difcipline and education which we have now difcuffed. 
The hazardous enterprife is, indeed, neither {mall, nor fimilar to any other. 
But I exhort you, O Clinias, to make this the obje& of your care. For 
you, in the city of the Magnefians, or in that to which Divinity fhall give a 
name, will obtain the greateft glory if you eftablifh it properly, Or cer- 
tainly, in this cafe, you cannot avoid appearing to be the braveft of all that 
fhall fucceed you. If then this divine affembly thall be eftablifhed for us, 
O friends and companions, the city muft be delivered to its care. Nor will 
there be any altercation, as I may fay, with any of the legiflators at prefent 
refpecting thefe inftitutions. But, in reality, we thall nearly effect that in a 
vigilant ftate, which we touched upon in our difcourfe a little before, as in 
a dream, when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement of the 
head with intellect, if thefe men are accurately mingled together for us, 
are properly difciplined, and when difciplined refide in the acropolis of the 
region, fo as to become fuch guardians, and poflefs the virtue of prefervation 
in fuch a degree as we have not known any to poffefs it in the former part 
of our lives. 

MecIL, O friend Clinias, from all that has been now faid by us, it follows, 
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that we muft either omit the eftablifhment of this city, or not difmifs this 
our gueft, but by entreaties and all manner of devices make him a partaker 
with us in eftablifhing the city. 

Crin. You fpeak with the greateft truth, Megillus. And I indeed fhall 
a@ in this manner ; but do you alfo cooperate with me. 

Meer. I will. 


THE END OF THE TWELFTH AND LAST BOOK OF THE LAWS. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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THE Epinomis, or Noéturnal Convention, was not written by Plato, but, 
as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius, by Philip Opuntius, one of Plato’s 
difciples. This dialogue, which, as its name implies, is a fupplement to 
the Laws, is highly valuable, both for its great antiquity, its author being 
contemporary with Plato, and the recondite wifdom which it contains. 
However, notwithftanding its great intrinfic excellence, it appears to me 
that any one much converfant with the writings of Plato might eafily dif- 
cover that it was not written by that philofopher, though antiquity had been 
totally filent in this particular; for, where fhall we find in it either his hero- 
ical ftrength and magnificence of didtion, or his profundity, accuracy, and 
fublimity of conception? 

This dialogue is alfo very properly infcribed The Philofopher, fince the 
defign of it, as the author informs us in the very beginning, is to fhow what 
wifdom is, and how it may be obtained. Before, however, he teaches us 
what wifdom is, he inquires what it is not; and having premifed certain 
things neceflary to its definition, he fhows that the auguft name of witdom 
can by no means accord with thofe arts which are fubfervient to the necef- 
faries and conveniences of life, fuch as politics, agriculture, architcQure , 
rhetoric, and the like. After this, he enumerates the fpeculative difciplines, 
and, in the firft place, not only praifes but admires arithmetic, which, ac- 
cording to Plato, noft of ail things fharpens the wit, ftrengthens the memory, 
and renders the mind prompt and adapted to every {peculation and aétion. The 
arithmetic, however, which is here fo defervedly praifed, is not that which 
is commonly taught, and which is fubfervient to merchandize and traffic ; 
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but it is entirely fpeculative, and confiders the properties of pure numbers 
unconneéted with any thing fenfible. Of this arithmetic Euclid and Nico- 
machus have tranfmitted to us the elements; but the ftudy of it js at prefent 
neglected, becaufe it is not calculated to promote gain, facilitate calcu- 
lation, or expedite bufinefs. The author alfo adds, that number was deli- 
vered by divinity to men, as a neceffary inftrument of reafon and difcurfive 
energy; and that, this being taken away, the foul would appear to be detti- 
tute of intellect, and arts and {ciences entirely vanifh. He alfo praifes 
geometry, aftronomy, mutic, and phyfics; and places dialetic, i. e. meta- 
phyfics, or wz/dom, before all the other {ciences, becaufe it employs thefe as 
iteps in the difcovery and adoration of Divinity. He likewife fhows that 
there are three employments of this queen of the {ciences about other difci- 
plines. The firft confifts in beholding the multitude of all thefe; the fecond, 
in furveying the communion and connection in all of them; and the third 
confiders in what manner this multitude and its union contribute to the one 
itfelf and divine good. Laftly, the reader may learn from this dialogue, that 
as religion confifts in the worthip, fo wifdom in the contemplation of Divi- 


nity ; and that human felicity and the end of laws are only to be obtained in 
the union of both. 


THE 


THE EPINOMIS ; 
O R, 


THE PHILOSOPHE NR. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


An ATHENIAN GUEST, 
CLINIAS the Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS the Lacedzmonian. 


AccorDING to our agreement, O guet, we are all of us rightly 
affembled, being three, I, and you, and Megillus here, for the purpote of 
confidering after what manner we fhould inveftigate prudence; which when 
underftood, we fay that it caufes the human habit to fubfift in the moft 
beautiful manner poffible to man, with refpect to itfelf. For we have 
difcuffed every thing elfe refpe€ting the eftablifhment of laws. But we 
have not yet related and difcovered, that which it is the greateft thing to 
difcover and relate, I mean, what that is by the learning of which mortal 
man will become wife. We fhould now endeavour not to leave this un- 
inveftigated : for, if we do, we fhall nearly leave that imperfect, for the 
fake of rendering which apparent from the beginning to the end we have 
all of us proceeded thus far. 

ATHENIAN Guest. You {peak well, friend Clinias. But I think you will 
now hear a wonderful difcourfe, though again in a certain refpect it is not 
wonderful. For many that we meet with in life affert, that the human race 
can neither be bleffed nor happy. Attend, therefore, and fee, whether it 
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appears to you as well as to me, that by {peaking as follows about this affair 
we fhall fpeak well. For I fay it is not poffible for men in this life, except 
a few, to become bleffed and happy. But the hope is beautiful that after 
death we fhall obtain every thing, for the fake of which we cheerfully live 
and die in the beft manner we are able. Nor is my affertion novel, but 
that which we all after a certain manner know, as well Barbarians as Greeks. 
For the production of every animal is in the bezinning difficult. In the 
firt place, the participation of the foetal habit is difficult; and, in the next 
place, to be nourifhed and educated. And, as we all fay, thefe things are 
accomplithed through ten thoufand labours. The time, too, is fhort, not 
only with refpect to the endurance of calamities, but every thing elfe which 
caufes human life to take breath, as it were, about a medium. For old age 
{wiftly arriving makes every one who is not full of puerile opinion unwil- 
ling to return to life again, when he confiders the life he has lived. And is 
not the fubject of our prefent inveftigation an argument of the truth of thefe 
affertions? For we inveftigate how we may become wife, taking it for 
granted that there is in each of us a power by which this may be accom- 
plifhed. But wifdom then flies from us, when we apply ourfelves to any of 
thofe things which are called by the name of art or prudence, or to any 
other fuch particulars as we rank among the fciences; becaufe no one of 
thefe, as being converfant with human affairs, deferves to be called by the 
appellation of wifdom. The foul, however, vehemently confides and pro- 
phefies, that fhe naturally poffeffes this power : but what it is, and when, and 
how it fubfifts, fhe is not altogether able to difcover. But do not our 
doubting and inveftigation refpeGting wifdom refer to this exceedingly, 
viz. that there is abundance of hope for fuch as are able to examine both 
themfelves and others prudently, and in an according manner, through 
every kind of reafoning and difputation ? Shall we fay that thefe things are 
fo, or noc? 
Crin. We admit that they are, O gueft, hoping that we fhall in time, 
together with you, entertain the moft true opinions refpecting them. 
Gvesr. In the firft place, then, let us difcu‘s thofe other purfuits which 
are, indeed, called fciences, but do not render him wife who receives and 
poffelfes them ; that, removing thefe out of the way, we may endeavour to 
affign the particulars of which we are in want, and, when affigned, to learn 
6 them, 
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them. Let us, therefore, firft confider the things which the mortal genus 
firft requires : for thefe are nearly moft neceflary, and truly fuch as are firft’. 
But he who is knowing in thefe, though at firft he may appear to be witz, 
yet now he is not confidered as fuch, but is rather difgraced by fcience of 
this kind. We fhall mention, therefore, what they are, and thall fhow that 
every one who propefes to appear to others to bea moft excellent man, 
will avoid thefe through the poffeflion of prudence and accurate ftudy. Jet 
the firft art then be that which orders us to abftain from the eating of human 
fiefh ; this, according to the fable, being the practice of mankind formerly, 
after the manner of favage animals, and which recalls us to legal nutriment. 
The antients, indeed, were and are benevolent to us. Let us, however, bid 
farewell to thofe whom we call the firt men. The preparation, indeed, 
and nutriment of Cerealian food is beautiful and good, but will never render 
a man completely wife: for it is attended with moleftation. Nor yet 
will the whole of agriculture be able to accomplith this. For we all 
of us appear to undertake the cultivation of the earth, nct from art but 
nature, through the favour of Divinity. But neither can the conftruGion 
of houfes, the whole of architeéture, the making of every kind of furni- 
ture, the art of the copper{mith, and the apparatus of teétonic, plaftic, 
pleétic, and, in fhort, of all inftruments which are accommodated to the 
vulgar, but are not fubfervient to virtue, accomplifh this. Nor, again, can 
the whole of hunting, though it is various and artificial, confer magnificence 
on the wife man. Nor yet divination, or the interpreting art; for theic 
alone know that which is afferted, but they do not underftand whether it is 
true or not. Since then we fee that none of thofe arts by which necefia- 
ries are procured can make any one wife, after this that difcipline remains 
which is for the moft part imitative, but by no means ferious. For imita- 
tion is here effected by means of many inftruments, and through many gef- 
tures of bodies not altogether graceful, In difcourfe, too, there is imita- 
tion in every Mufe ; and in things of which the graphic art is the mother, 
where things, many and all-various, are expreffed in moift and dry bodies ; 
none of which, though fabricated with the greateft diligence, can in anv 
refpe@ render a man wife. After imitation, thofe arts remain which afford 


* That is, they are firft to man, who is naturally adapted to proceed from the imperfect to the 
perfect; but the perfeét is firft to nature. 
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innumerable helps to men on innumerable occafions. The greateft of thefe 
and tne moft ufeful is the warlike art; but it is in want of abundance of 
felicity, and naturally rather requires fortitude than wifdom. But that 
which they call the medicinal art affords us affiftance in unfeafonable cold 
and heat, and in.all thofe circumftances by which the nature of animals is 
injured; at the fame time that no one of thefe contributes to the moft true 
wifdom, for they proceed by uncertain conjectures and opinions. We like- 
wife acknowledge that pilots and failors afford us affiftance ; but at the fame 
time we do not permit any one of thefe to be called a wife man. For none 
of them knows the rage, or the friendfhip, of the winds, which is the moft 
acceptable thing in the whole of the pilot’s art. Nor yet do we call thofe 
wife who by the power of eloquence afford affiftance in courts of juftice ; 
for thefe pay attention to the manners of opinion, through memory and 
experience, but wander from the truth of things juft in reality. There 
ftill remains a certain abfurd power with refpeét to the opinion of wifdom, 
which many denominate nature rather than wifdom. This takes place 
when any one eafily underftands a thing which he is learning, and firmly 
remembers a multitude of things; and can rapidly attribute to any thing 
that which is accommodated to it, when it is proper fo todo. For all thefe 
{ume denominate nature, others wifdom, and others fagacity of nature. 
But no prudent perfon will ever be willing to call any one of thefe a truly 
wife man. It is however neceffary, that a certain fcience fhould be rendered 
apparent, which he who poffeffes. will be truly wife, and not only fo in 
opinion, But let us confider; for we are attempting a thing in every refnect 
difficult, as we are endeavouring to find fomething different from the above- 
mentioned particulars, which may be truly and with propriety called wif- 
dom, and which he who receives will neither be vile, nor ftupid, but be 
rendered through it wife and good, and become an elegant man in a city,, 
whether he governs or is governed.. 

Let us, therefore, confider this in the firft place, inveftigating that one 
fcience belonging to human nature, which not exifting, man would become 
moft ftupid and unwife. But this is not very difficult to perceive. For, 
2s I may fay, referring one to one, that which number imparts to-the mortal 
race will accomplith this, I think, however, that a God himfelf, rather 
than a certain fortune, gave us this for our prefervation. It is proper, 
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however, to inform you what God I think it was, though my opinion will 
appear wonderful, and yet in a certain refpe&t not wonderful. For, how is 
it poffible that he who is the caufe to us of every thing good fhould not alfo 
be the caufe of by far the greateft good, prudence? But what God am I 
celebrating, O Megillus and Clinias? Nearly Heaven, whom it is moft 
juft we fhould, in the higheft degree, honour, and fervently pray to, fince 
this is done by all other Daemons and Gods. That Heaven, indeed, is the 
caufe to us of all other good, we all acknowledge. But we muft alfo affert 
that, at the fame time, he has given us number, and (till imparts it to us, if 
any one is willing to follow us in what we fay. For Āe will afcend to the 
right contemplation of this divinity (whether we may be allowed to call 
him the World, or Olympus, or Heaven,) who attends to the variety it 
contains, and how, by the courtes of the ftars which revolve in it, it imparts 
the feafons and nutriment to all things; and befides thefe, prudence, as we 
have faid, together with all number, and every other good. But this is the 
greateft thing, when any one, receiving from him the gift of number, pro- 
ceeds through every circulation. Again, recurring back a little, let us call 
to mind that we very rightly conceived that, by taking away number from 
human nature, we fhould be deprived of prudence. For the foul of this ani- 
mal would {carcely any longer be able to receive every virtue, if deprived of 
reafon. But the animal which does not know two and three, the even and 
the odd, and is entirely ignorant of number, will never be able to give a rea- 
fon refpecting thofe things of which it alone poffeffes fenfation and memory ; 
but nothing hinders it from poffeffing the other virtues, I mean fortitude 
and temperance, without this knowledge. However, he who is void of 
true reafon can never become wife. And he to whom wifdom is not pre- 
fent, which is the greateft part of the whole of virtue, as in this cafe he will 
not be perfectly good, fo he will never be happy. So that there is the 
greateft-neceffity that number fhould be eftablifhed as a principle: but to 
fhow that this is neceffary, a difcourfe longer than the preceding is requifite. 
It was, however, juft now rightly afferted by us, that all the other arts 
which we a little before enumerated, muft be entirely fubverted if the arith- 
metical fcience is taken away. But fome one who looks to the arts may be 
of opinion, that there are but few things in which mankind are indigent of 
number ; yet, even here its utility is great. But if any one looks to that 
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which is divine and mortal in generation, in which the cultivation of diyi- 
nity and true piety are known, he will find that no prophet can comprehend 
the mighty power which the whole of number poffeffes. For it is evident 
that every thing pertaining to mufic requires numbered motion and found. 
And, which is the greateft thing, it may be eafily known that number is the 
caufe of every thing good, but of nothing evil, becaufe every irrational, dit- 
ordered, inelegant, and unharmonious lation, and all fuch things as parti- 
cipate of a certain evil, are deprived of all number. And this ought to be 
thus underftood by him who is to be finally happy. To which we may add, 
that he who is ignorant of the juft, the good, the beautiful, and all fuch 
things, and who has not received a true opinion refpeéting them, cannot 
employ the power of number in order to perfuade himfelf and others. 

But let us now proceed to confider how we learnt to number :—Whence, 
then, came we to perceive one and two; fo that we might underftand that 
in order to the knowledge of which we received this power from the uni- 
verfe? Nature, indeed, has not imparted to many animals the power of 
numbering, derived from their parents ; but Divinity firft implanted in us the 
ability of underftanding number in that which is pointed out to us. After- 
wards he rendered it more apparent to us; in which unfolding of things 
nothing can be feen more beautiful, if one thing is compared with another, 
than the genus of day. In the next place behold the night, which pof- 
{effes the greateit diverfity. For, by continually revolving thefe things, you 
will fee many days, and many nights, in which the heavens, without ceafing, 
teach men one and two, fo that even the moft indocile rray hence learn to 
number. For thus each of us, on perceiving thefe things, may underftand 
three and four, and the many. And from thefe, Divinity fabricating, made 
one thing the moon, which at one time appearing greater, and at another 
lefs, continually varies as far as to fifteen days and nights, And this is a 
period, if any one is willing to eftablifh the whole circle as one. So that, as 
I may fay, the moft indocile animal may learn to number, if he is one to 
whom Divinity has imparted the ability of learning. And, as far as to thefe, 
and in thefe particulars, every animal has the ability of becoming {killed in 
arithmetic, by confidering one thing itfelf, by itfelf. But atways to reafon 
about all numbers, when compared with each other, appears to be a more 


arduous undertaking. And for the fake of this, Divinity haying made, as 
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we have faid, the moon, increafing and decreafing, fabricated months for 
the purpofe of conftituting the year, and caufed us to compare every num- 
ber with number, with profperous fortune. Hence, earth bears fru:t for us, 
and becomes prolific, fo that fhe is the nurfe of all animals; and winds and 
thowers are produced, neither immoderate nor immenfe, But if any thing 
evil happens imthefe, it is proper to accufe not a divine, but human, nature, 
as unjuftly diftributing its own life. To us, therefore, inveftigating laws, 
it has appeared, that other things which are beft for men, are eafy to be 
known, and that every one can fufficiently underftand and perform what we 
afferted refpecting them, if he underftands what is advantageous and what is not 
fo. It has been fhown by us, indeed, and at prefent it appears, that all other pur- 
fuits are not difficult in the extreme; but to afign the manner in which men 
may be rendered good, is perfe&tly difficult. And again, to poflefs other goods 
‘ in a proper manner is, as has been faid, poffible, and not difficult,—I mean 
riches, and the body. Likewife, every one acknowledges it is requifite that 
the foul fhould be good ; and every one will fay that it becomes good through 
temperance, fortitude, and the like. Every one, too, will fay that the foul 
ought to be wife; but what the wifdom is which it ought to acquire, is not, 
as we juft now obferved, determined by any of the multitude. Now, there- 
fore, befides the above-mentioned kinds of wifdom, we have difcovered a 
wifdom by no means vile ; fo that he who learns what we have difcuffed will 
appear to be wife. But whether he who learns thefe things will be in 
reality wife and good, muft become the fubjeét of our difcourfe. 

Cun. How juftly, O gueft, you faid that you fhould endeavour to fpeak 
greatly about great things! 

Guest. They are not trifling things, Clinias ; and what is of ftill greater 
confequence, they are in every refpect true. 

Crin. Exceedingly fo, O gueft; but, at the fame time, do not yield to 
labour, but continue your difcourfe. 

Guest. I will. Neither do you, therefore, be weary of hearing. 

Cxuin. We fhall not: for I will be anfwerable to vou for both of us. 

Guest. It is well. But it isneceflary, as it appears, to {peak firft of all 
from the beginning; and efpecially, if we are able, we fhould comprehend 
in one name that which we confider as wifdom. But if we are very inca- 
pable of accomplifhing this, we fhould confider that which ranks in the 
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fecond place, the quality and number of thofe arts, which he who receives: 
will, according to our do“trine, be a wife man. 

CLIN. Proceed, then, in this manner. 

Guest. In the next place, then, the legiflator will be without envy who 
{peaks better refpecting the Gods than the antients, and who employing, as 
it were, beautiful difcipline, honours the Gods with hymns, extols their 
felicity, and thus paffes through life. 

Ciin. You fpeak well, O guelt; fince the propofed end of your laws 
confiits in acquiring the beft and moft beautiful end of life, through reve- 
rencing the Gods, and purity of conduc. 

Guest. How, therefore, fhall we fpeak, Clinias? Does it appear to you. 
that we fhould vehemently honour by hymning the Gods, and that we fhould 
befeech them that we may proceed to fpeak things the moft beautiful and 
the beft refpecting their divinities? Or how do you fay? 

Cun. Thus, in a wonderful manner. But, O demoniacal man, confiding. 
in the Gods, pray, and begin your difcourfe on the beautiful things refpecting 
the Gods and Goddeffes. 

Guest. Be it fo, if Divinity himfelf is pleafed to be our leader. Do you 
only pray with me. 

CLıN. Now, therefore, proceed with your difcourfe. 

Guest. As the antients, then, as it feems, have badly delivered in images 
the generation of Gods and animals, it is proper, in the firft place, accord- 
ing to our former affertion, to accomplifh this in a better manner, by re- 
fuming our difcourfe to the impious. For, if you remember, Clinias, we have 
fhown that there are Gods, that their providence extends to all things both 
{mall and great, and that they are not to be appeafed by any unjuft fupplica- 
tions or gifts. Thefe things, indeed, you fhould call to mind, becaufe they 
are highly true. But the greateft among thofe affertions is this, that every 
foul is more antient than every body. Do you remember ? or, rather, do 
you not perfe&tly remember this? For that which is better, more antient, 
and more divine, is prior to that which is worfe, junior, and lefs honourable.. 
And, univerfally, that which governs is more antient than that which is 
governed, and that which leads than that which is led. We muft admit 
this, therefore, that foul is more antient than body. But, if this be the cafe, 
it is probable that what is firft in the generation of the firft muft take the 
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lead. We lay down this pofition, then, that the principle of a principle fub- 
fifts in amore becoming manner, and that thus we fhall moft rightly afcend 
to the wifdom refpecting the generation of the Gods. 

Cuin. Let thefe things be fo, which are afferted in the beft manner we 
are able. 

Guest. Come, then, do we not fay that an animal then fubfifts moft truly 
according to nature, when one compolition of foul and body produces by its 
junction one form? 

Crin. We do. 

Guest. A thing of this kind, then, is moft juftly called an animal. 

Cun. Itis. 

Guest. But it is requifite, according to affimilative reafoning, to fay, that 
there are five {olid bodies, from which the moft beautiful and beft things 
may be fafhioned. But the whole of the other genus poffeffes one form. For 
there is not any thing elfe which can be generated immortal, and in no 
refpect at any time poffefs colour, except the truly moft divine genus of 
foul. But this is nearly that alone to which it pertains to fafhion and fabri- 
cate; but it belongs to body to be fafhioned, generated, and become the 
object of fight. And we again affert (for it muft not be faid once only) that 
it is the property of foul to be invifible, endued with knowledge, intelligible, 
and to partake of memory and the reafoning power in even and odd muta- 
tions. As there are, therefore, five bodies, it is requifite to fay that two of 
them are fire and water, that the third is air, the fourth earth, and the 
fifth zther. But in the feveral principalities of thefe many and all-various 
animals are produced. The truth of this we may thus learn in one of thefe 
bodies. For let us, in the firft place, confider the terrene genus of animals, 
viz. all the human kind, all fuch animals as have many feet, and are without 
feet, {uch as have a progreffive motion, and fuch as are ftable and conneéted 
by roots. But this one thing ought to be attended to, that though all ani- 
mals are conftituted from all thefe genera, yet the terrene genus abounds 
with earth and folidity, It is, however, requifite to place another genus of 
animals, which is generated, and, at the fame time, capable of being feen, 
For it confifts for the moft part of fire; but likewife contains fmall parts of 
earth and air, and of all other things. Hence, it is requifite to affert that 
all-various and vifible animals are generated from this genus. It is likewife 
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neceffary to think that thefe genera of animals conftitute all that the heavens 
contain ; or, in other words, that they are the divine genus of the ftars, con- 
lifting of a moft beautiful body, and of a foul the moft happy and the beft. 
It is alfo requifite to confider this refpedting thefe two genera of animals. 
For each of them is, from the greateit neceffity, either indeftruétible, im- 
mortal and divine, or the life of each is fo extended as not to require any 
longer period of duration. In the firft place, therefore, as we have faid, 
we muft confider that there are thefe two genera of animals. And we again 
fay that both of them are vifible ; the one, as it appears, confifting wholly 
of fire, and the other of earth. We mutt likewife affert, that the earthly 
genus is moved in a diforderly manner, but that which confitts from fire, in 
perfect order. It is proper, therefore, to confider that which is moved 
without order, as ftupid. But it is requifite to eftablith this as a great argu- 
ment, that the natures which revolve in the heavens are endued with intel- 
let, —I mean, that they always proceed according to the fame and in a fimi- 
lar manner, and both do and fuffer the fame. But the neceffity of a foul pof- 
{effing intellect is by far the greateft of all neceffities '. For it promulgates 
laws governing and not governed. But when foul, which is a thing of the 
moft excellent nature, deliberates according to the moft excellent intelleé, 
then that which is perfect according to intellect takes place in reality, nor 
can an adamant be more firm and inconvertible than fuch a foul. Indeed, 
the three fates preferve perfeét that which is deliberated by each of the Gods 
with the beft counfel. It is requifite, therefore, men fhould be convinced 
that the ftars, and the whole of this progreffion, are endued with intelleét, 
from this circumftance, that they always perform the fame things. For in 
the paft time they have deliberated for a wonderfully extended period re- 
{pecting their actions. But they are not, in deliberating, agitated upwards 
and downwards, nor do they wander and revolve in a diforderly manner, 
acting differently at different times. The contrary of this, however, appears 
to many of us,—I mean, that becaufe they perform the fame things, and in 
a fimilar manner, they are without a foul. The vulgar, too, embracing this 
INSANE OPINION, conceive that the human genus is intellectual and vital, 
becaule it is moved, but that the divine genus is deftitute of inteilect, becaufe 
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it abides in the fame lations. But it becomes the man whio attributes to 
the Gods things more beautiful, more excellent, and more friendly to their 
natures, to conceive that it is neceffary to confider them as poffeffing intel- 
le&t, becaufe they always accomplith the fame things, according to the fame, 
and in a fimilar manner. And that this is the nature of the ftars, moft beau- 
tiful to the fight, and which by a progreffion and mufical dance, the moft 
beautiful and magnificent of all choirs, produces in all animals every thing that 
is proper and becoming. But that we juftly confider them as animated, 
may, in the firft place, be evinced by their magnitude. For they are not 
in reality fo {mall as they appear to be; but it deferves to be believed, that 
each of them is of an immenfe magnitude, as this may be fhown by fufficient 
demonftrations. For we may rightly think that the whole fun is larger than 
the whole earth; and that all the ftars poffefs a wonderful magnitude. We 
fhould confider, therefore, after what manner fo great a bulk can be made 
to revolve by a certain nature perpetually in the fame time. I fay, there- 
fore, that Divinity is the caufe of this, and that it cannot in any other man- 
ner be accomplifhed. For it can no otherwife become animated than through 
a God, as we have evinced. As Divinity, therefore, is the caufe of its 
animation, and all things are eafy to a God, in the firft place, he generated 
every body and every bulk in the heavens an animal; and, in the next place, 
he caufed it to move in that manner which he conceived, by a dianoétic 
energy, to be the beft. And now, refpeAing all thefe particulars, we fhall 
make one true affertion, viz. It is impoffible that earth, heaven, all the 
ftars, and all the bulks compofed from thefe, could fubfift, unlefs a foul is 
either prefent with each, or refident in each, enabling them to revolve with 
fuch accuracy according to years, and months, and days, and thus procuring 
for all of us every good. But it is requifite that, by how much more vile 
man is than celeftial animals, by fo much the lefs fhould he trifle, but affert 
fomething confpicuous concerning them. He, therefore, who affigns cer- 
tain fluxions of bodies, or natures, or any thing of this kind, as the caufes of 
the celeftial convolutions, will not affert any thing confpicuous. 

It is, however, requifite to reconfider what we have faid with the utmoft 
attention, that it may appear whether our affertions were reafonable, or alto- 
gether futile. In the firft place, then, we faid, that there were two things, 
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the one foul, and the other body ; and that there were many things pertain- 
ing to each. We likewife afferted, that all thefe mutually differed from each 
other ; and that there was no other third thing common to any one of them: 
but that foul differed from body in this, that the former poffeficd, and the 
latter was deftitute of, intelle&t; that the one governed, and the other was 
in a itate of fubjeCtion ; and that the one was the caufe of all the pafiions of 
bodies, but that the other was not the caufe of any one of thefe. So that 
he who afferts that celeftial natures were generated by any thing elfe, and 
that they do not confift, in the manner we have faid, from foul and body, 
muft be very ftupid and irrational. If, therefore, it is requifite that the 
arguments ref{pecting all fuch particulars as thefe fhould be victorious, and 
that every nature of this kind fhould be believed to be divine, one of thefe 
two things muft follow, viz. we muft either celebrate the celeftial orbs as 
Gods, and in fo doing we fhall aét moft rightly ; or we muft confider them 
as images of the Gods, fabricated as ftatues by the Gods themfelves. For 
thefe two confequences are neither abfurd nor of fmall importance, but, as 
we have faid, one of thefe muft enfue; and thefe ftatues are to be honoured 
beyond all other ftatues. For no ftatues will ever be found more beautiful 
and more common to all men than thefe, nor any that are eftablifhed in 
more excellent places, or which fo tranfcend in purity, venerablenefs, and all 
life, as thefe, which are throughout generated the fame. Now, therefore, 
we fhould alfo endeavour to affert this refpeéting the Gods, viz. Since we 
perceive two {pecies of vifible animals, one of which we fay is immortal, 
and the whole of the other which is terrene, mortal, we fhould endeavour 
to unfold, according to probable opinion, three fpecies of animals which 
fubfift between thefe five. After fire, then, we place zther ; and we affert, 
that from it foul fafhions animals which poffefs, like other genera, an abun- 
dant power from their own nature, but the fmalleft degree of power for the 
fake of a mutual bond, from other genera. But, after ether, foul fafhions 
from air another genus of animals; and a third genus from water. Soul, 
therefore, having fabricated all thefe, filled the whole of heaven with ani- 
mals, employing, to the utmoft of its power, all the genera, as all thefe par- 
ticipate of life. But the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth, beginning from the 
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Gods, Jupiter, Juno, and all the reft, let any one affign them fuch places as 
he pleafes, if he only diftributes them according to the fame law, and con- 
fiders this reafoning as ftable. 

We muft call, therefore, the nature of the ftars, and fuch things as we 
perceive together with the ftars, the vifible Gods, the greateft and the moft 
honourable, perceiving every way moft acutely, and ranking among fuch 
things as are firft. But after, and under thefe, in a following order, demons 
fubfift, an aérial genus, poffeffing a third and middle feat, who unfold the 
will of the Gods to men, and whom it is highly fit we fhould honour by 
prayers, for the fake of obtaining their propitious interceffion. We cannot, 
however, wholly perceive either of thefe two kinds of animals, one of which 
fubfifts in ether, and the other in a following order in air. For, though 
thefe demons are by their fituations near us, yet they never become manifetft 
to us; but they participate of an admirable prudence, as being docile and of 
a good memory ; and they know all our thoughts. They likewife love in a 
wonderful manner worthy and good men, and vehemently hate fuch as are 
vicious, as being themfelves participants of pain. For the Gods, indeed, 
who poffefs the end of a divine allotment, are fituated beyond the reach of 
all pleafure and pain, and participate, in the utmoft perfeétion, of prudence 
and knowledge. And, as the heavens are full of animals, thefe dzmons, 
and the higheft Gods, mutually * interpret all things to each other. For the 
middle animals are borne to earth and the whole heaven with a light and 
rapid impetus. But he who affimilates the fifth genus of animals, which is 
from water to a demigod, will affimilate rightly. And this genus is fome- 
times vifible, and fometimes concealed from our fight ; and, when it is vifible, 
is feen in a wonderful and obfcure manner. As, therefore, there are thefe 
fye kinds of animals, whatever occurs to us in dreams, oracles, and divina- 
tions, and fuch things as we hear through the voice of the healthy or dif- 
ealed, or which happen to us at the clofe of life, whence many facred rites 
are inftituted, both privately and publicly, and will be inftituted hereafter,— 
with refpect to all thefe, the legiflator who poffeffes the fmalleft degree of intel- 
fect, will never make innovations in any of them, left he fhould turn his city 
to a religion which poffeffes nothing confpicuous. Nor will he forbid any thing 

* By demons interpreting all things to the Gods, nothing more is implied than an energy in 
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refpecting facrifices which the law of his country has eftablifhed, as being 
convinced that it is not poffible for a mortal nature to know any thing about 
fuch like particulars. And for the fame reafon MUST NOT THOSE BE 
THE WORST OF MEN WHO DO NOT CELEBRATE THE TRULY APPARENT 
Gops, AND WHO SUFFER THE OTHER GCDs TO REMAIN DFPRIVED OF 
THEIR SACRED RITES, AND THE HONOURS WHICH ARE THEIR DUE? 
For this is juft as if fome one fhould perceive the fun and moon infpe@ting 
without receiving any honours from the whole of the human race, and at 
the fame time fhould not be anxious for the celebration of their divinities by 
mankind, that feftivals and facrifices may be inftituted, and that certain parts 
of greater and leffer vears may be often diftributed in honour of them. 
Would not fuch a one, if he fhould be faid to be evil both to himfelf and to 
any other by whom he is known, be juftly faid to be fo? 

Crin. Undoubtedly, O gueft: for fuch a one mutt be the worft of men. 

Guest. Know affuredly then, friend Clinias, that this very thing has 
now happened refpecting myfelf. 

Cin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Know that there are eight powers revolving round the whole hea- 
ven, which are fifters to each other, and which I have beheld without paying 
them any great attention : for this is eafy for another to accomplifh. Of thefe, 
the following are three ; one of the fun, another of the moon, and another 
of all the ftars, which I mentioned a little before: and befides thefe there 
are five ' others. With refpe@ to all thefe, and fuch natures as are con- 
tained in thefe, whether they have a progreffive motion themfelves, or are 
borne along in vehicles, no one of us fhould at any time think that fome of 
them are Gods, and others not; nor yet, that fome of them are legitimate, 
but others fuch as it is not lawful for any of us to mention; but we fhould 
fay that they are all of them brothers, and that they live in fraternal allot- 
ments. We fhould likewife honour them, not ordaining for fome a year, 
for others a month, and for others no allotted portion of time, in which 
they accomplith their revolutions, and at the fame time give perfection to a 
world, which reafon determines to be the moft divine of all vifible things. 
This world a happy man will in the firft place admire; and, in the next 
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place, he will ardently defire to learn as much refpeéting it as is poflible to 
a mortal nature; thinking that he fhall thus pafs through life in the beft 
and moft fortunate manner, and after death arrive at places adapted to 
virtue; and thus being truly initiated, and participating in reality of pru- 
dence, and becoming one, will pafs the reft of his time in the contempla- 
tion of things the moft beautiful of all fuch as pertain to the figùt. 

It now remains that we fhould relate, in the next place, what and how 
many thefe are. For we may without falfehood ftrenuoufly affert as follows, 
l again fay, then, that there are eight of thefe, three of which we have 
already difcufled, and confequently five remain. But the fourth and fifth 
lation and tranfition are nearly equal in fwiftnefs with the fun, and are 
neither flower nor {wifter. And of thefe three, intelle&t is always a fufficient 
leader, I mean of the fun, Lucifer, and that third which cannot be deno- 
minated becaufe it is not known. But the reafon of this is, becaufe a 
Barbarian was the firft fpectator of thefe. For an antient region is the 
nurfe of thofe who firft underftood thefe particulars through the beauty of 
the fummer feafon. And fuch was Egypt, and Syria, where, as I may fay, 
all the ftars are perpetually apparent, becaufe clouds and rain are always far 
remote from that part of the world. Hence, both here, and in every other 
place, thefe things are found by the experience of an infinite length of time 
to be true; and on this account they ought boldly to be eitablifhed by the 
laws. For to think that divine natures are not honourable, or that thefe 
things are not divine, is clearly the province of one not endued with in- 
telleét. But it is requifite to affign this as the reafon why they have no 
names, though indeed they are denominated by certain perfons. For Luci- 
fer is called Vefper, or the ftar of Venus, by which it is probable that the 
author of this appellation was a Syrian. But the ftar which revolves with 
an equal velocity with the fun and Lucifer, is called Stilbon, or Mercury. 
And, befides thefe, there are three lations of thofe ftars, whofe courfe is to 
the right hand, in conjun@ion with the fun and moon. But it is requifite 
to call the eighth orb * one, which may with the greateft propriety be deno- 
minated the upper world, This orb moves contrary to the reft, and draws 
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the others along with it, according to the opinion of thofe who have fome 
fkill in thefe affairs. But it is neceffary to fpeak of fuch things as we 
fufficiently know. For true wifdom will thus in a certain refpect appear to 
him who participates, though in a fmall degree, of right and divine intelli- 
gence. Three ftars then remain, one of which differs from the reft by the 
flownefs of its motion. This ftar is called by fome Phænon, or Saturn. 
That which is next to this in flownefs is called Phaethon, or Jupiter: and, 
after this follows Puroeis, or Mars, who has the moft red colour of them all. 
Thefe things, when explained by any one, are not difficult to be underftood ; 
but, when underftood, we fhould frame fuch conceptions refpecting them 
as we have mentioned above. This, alfo, ought to be known by every 
Grecian, that we inhabit a region which is nearly the beft of all others for 
the acquifition of virtue. But it is proper to affert that its praife confifts in 
being fituated betwecn the nature of fummer and winter. However, as we 
have faid, becaufe we are more diftant from the nature of fummer than the 
Barbarians we underftood pofterior to them the orderly arrangement of 
thefe Gods; yet we muft affert, that whatever the Greeks receive from the 
Barbarians, is by them carried to greater perfection. This, too, we fhould 
conceive to be the cafe with refpeét to the fubjeét of the prefent difcourfe. 
For, though it is difficult to difcover without ambiguity all fuch particulars 
as the prefent, yet the hope is both beautiful and great, that the Greeks 
will reverence all thefe divinities with a more excellent mode of worthip 
than that which they received from the Barbarians, and that they will 
employ both difcipline and the Delphic oracles, and every legitimate obferv- 
ance, for this purpofe. Nor fhould any Greek be at any time fearful, that 
mortals ought not bufily to employ themfelves about divine concerns; but, 
on the contrary, he fhould think that neither is a divine nature deftitute of 
intelleét, nor ignorant of human nature. For he knows that, in confequence of 
Divinity acting as a teacher, thofe that are taught follow and learn: and he 
likewife certainiy knows that he teaches us number and to numerate. For he 
would be the moft ftupid of all beings if he were ignorant of this. For, 
as it is faid, he would truly be ignorant of himfelf, if he were indignant, and 
not delighted with thofe that are able to learn, and who are rendered good. 
through Divinity. But it is highly reafonable to fuppofe that the firft con- 
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ceptions of men, refpeéting the nature and aétions of the Gods, were neither 
fuch as wife men would frame, nor thofe that fucceeded them. For they 
afferted, that fire and water, and the other bodies, were the moft antient of 
all tuings; but that the particulars belonging to that wonderful thing foul 
were of pofterior origin, Hence, they confilered the lation of body as 
better and more honourable, and as moving itfelf through heat and cold, 
and every thing elfe of this kind: but they afferted that foul neither moved 
body nor itfelf. But, now fince we fay, if foul fubfifts in body, that it is 
not at all wonderful it fhould move and carry about both the body and itfelf, 
there can be no reafon to difbelieve its ability to carry about a certain weight. 
Hence, as we now think proper to affert, that foul is the caufe of the uni- 
verfe; and as of things, fome are good and others evil, it is not at all 
wonderful, that foul fhould be the caufe of every lation and motion, but that 
a lation and motion which tends to good fhould proceed from the beft foul, 
and a lation and motion to the contrary, from a contrary foul. But it is 
neceflary that things good fhould have vanquifhed, and fhould continue to 
vanquifh, things which are not fo. All thefe particulars have been afferted 
by us according to Juftice, the avenger of the impious. With refpeét, how- 
ever, to that which we have juft now examined, we ought not to hefitate in 
aflerting, that a good man is a wife man. 

Let us however fee, whether this wifdom, of which we were fome time 
fince in fearch, can be acquired by difcipline or art. For, if we are deftitute 
of the knowledge of this, we fhall be ignorant of things juft. Thus it 
appears to me, and therefore I affert this to be the cafe. For, having 
explored upwards and downwards, I will endeavour to evince to you that 
which has become apparent to me. For, when the greateft part of virtue 
is negligently attended to, it becomes the caufe of ignorance, as what we 
have juft now faid appears to me moft perfpicuoufly to fignify. But no one 
fhall perfuade us, that there is any part of virtue belonging to the mortal 
race, greater than piety. We muft likewife affert that this is not produced 
in the moft excellent natures through the greateft ignorance. But thofe 
are the moft excellent natures which are moft rarely found, and which 
when found benefit others in the higheft degree. For the foul which 
moderately and mildly receives a flow, or the contrary nature, is fimple and 
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ingenuous: it likewiie admires fortitude, and is obedient to temperance : 
and, what is the greateft of all in thefe natures, it is able to learn, is of a 
good memory, is a lover of literature, and is very much delighted with 
things of this kind. For thefe things are not eafily implanted by nature ; and 
when they are innate, and obtain proper education and difcipline, their pofleffors 
obtain fuch authority over moft part of their inferiors as to caufe them to 
think, fpeak, and aét, in fuch a manner as is requifite, and when it is requifite, 
towards the Gods; prevent them from employing artifice in the facrifices and 
purifications which are performed both to Gods and men; and difpofe them 
to honour virtue in reality, which is the moft important of all things to every 
city. This part, therefore, we fay is naturally the moft principal, and, when 
inftrudted, is capable of learning in the greateft degree, and in the beft man- 
ner. But no one can teach, unlefs Divinity leads the way. It is better, there- 
fore, not to learn from one who teaches, but at the fame time does not a& 
after this manner. However, from what we have now faid, it is neceffary to 
learn thefe things; and I have afferted that a nature of this kind is the moft 
excellent. Let us then endeavour to explain what thefe particulars are, and 
how it is requifite to learn them; and this both according to my ability, whoam 
the {peaker, and the ability of thofe who are able to hear, that we may know 
after what manner certain things pertaining to the culture of divinity may be 
learnt. Perhaps, therefore, what you will hear is unufual: we thall, how- 
ever, mention the name of the thing which, to him who is ignorant of it, 
would never appear to be the name. Are you then ignorant of aftronomy, 
and that a true aftronomer is neceffarily the wifeft of men? Not, indeed, 
that he is fo who aftronomizes according to Hefiod ', and all {uch as confider 
the rifing and fetting of the ftars; but this muft be affirmed of him who 
contemplates the eight periods, and how feven of thefe are contained under 
the firft, and in what order each revolves. But no one will eafily contem- 
plate thefe things, unlefs he participates of a wonderful nature, as we have 
juft now faid, and as we fhall again fay, unfolding what is to be learnt, 
and the manner of learning it. In the firft place, therefore, let this be faid 


t Alluding to The Works and Days of Hefiod. He is not a true aftronomer who ftudies the hea- 
venly bodies with a view to the neceflaries, conveniences, or elegancies of a mortal life, but 
he who fpeculates them as images of true beingse 
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by us, that the moon accomplifhes its period moft fwiftly, and thus, firft of 
all, leads forth month and full moon. In the fecond place, it is requifite to 
confider the fun who produces the folitices through the whole of his period, 
and, together with the fun, thofe that revolve in conjun@ion with him. 
But that we may not often affert the fame things about the fame, the revo- 
lutions of all thofe natures which we mentioned before, and which it is not 
eafy to underitand, muft be made the fubjeét of contemplation; preparing 
human nature for this purpofe by difciplines pertaining to thefe {peculations, 
and this by long exercife and labour, while it is in a juvenile ftate. On 
this account, the mathematical difciplines will be neceffary ; of which the 
firft and the greateft is that which refpe€ts numbers, but not thofe that 
poffefs a body, but which contain the whole of the generation and power of 
the even and the odd, as thefe two contribute to the knowledge and nature 
of things. That which is very ridiculoufly called geometry * follows thefe 
in an orderly fucceffion. But the fimilitude of numbers naturally difimilar 
to planes, becomes confpicuous by comparifon. This circumftance, how- 
ever, to him who is capable of underftanding it, will evidently appear to be 
not a human, but a divine miracle. After this, thofe numbers which receive 
a triple increafe, and are fimilar to the nature of a folid, are to be confi- 
dered, and likewife thofe that are diffimilar to this nature, which is called 
by thofe that are converfant with it, geometry. But this, to thofe that are 
capable of underftanding it, is a divine and wonderful thing, that as the 
power of things always revolves about that which is double, and in its own 
oppofite, according to each proportion, every nature is fafhioned according 
to genera and fpecies. The firft power, therefore, of the double proceeds 
according to number, in the ratio of one to two, being double * according to 

power. 


* Alluding to its name, which fignifiesthe meafuring of the earth, which is a mechanical ope- 
ration; but geometry is a {peculative fcience. 

2 Of numbers, fome are linear, others fuperficial, and others cubic and folid. The firft are 
fuch as the number 2; the fecond fuch as the number 4, which is the {quare or fecond power 
ef 23 and the third fuch as eight, which is the cube or third power of 2. Duple proportion alfo 
was confidered by the antients as perie€&t. In the firft place, becaufe it is the firft proportion, 
being produced between one and two; and, in the fecond place, becaufe it contains all proportions 
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power, But in that which is folid and tangible, the double again proceeds 
from one to eight. Another power of the double proceeds to the middle, 
but perhaps into that which is more than the lefs, and lefs than the greater ; 
while again, another power by the fame part furpaffes, and is furpaffed by 
the extremities. But in the middle, of the proportion of fix to twelve, the 
fefquialter and fefquitertian proportion fubfifts. And in the middle of thefe, 
a power revolving to both diftributes to men an according and apt utility, 
which is imparted by the bleffed choir of the Mufes for the fake of fports, 
rhythm, and harmony. All thefe things, therefore, are produced and fubfitt 
after this manner, But their end is this, that we may betake ourfelves to 
divine generation, and the moft beautiful and divine nature of things vifible, 
as far as divinity has conferred on men the ability of beholding them. Thefe, 
however, we fhall never behold without the above-mentioned difcipline. 
Befides this, in our feveral converfations we muft refer every individual 
thing to its fpecies, by interrogating and confuting when any thing is im- 
properly afferted. For this may be rightly faid to be the moft beautiful and 
the firft touch-ftone which men can employ. But where only a pretended 
examination takes place, it is of all labours the moft vain. 

Further ftill, the accuracy of time muft be confidered by us, and the ex- 
actnefs with which it caufes all the revolutions of the heavenly bodies to be 
accomplifhed ; that he who believes the affertion to be true, that foul is 
more antient and more divine than body, may alfo think it was beautifully 
and fufficiently faid, that all things are full of Gods, and that no one of the 
natures more excellent than mankind, at any time forget, or pay but little 


within itfelf; for the fefquialter, fefquitertian, and the like proportions are, as it were, parts 
below duple proportion. ‘The numbers which the author of the Epinomis here adduces are 1, 2, 
4, 6,8, 12. The ratio of 4 to 2 is duple, and that of 8 to 4 is alfo duple. Thefe two excefles 
are equal in ratio, for that of each is duple, but they are not equal in number; for 8 exceeds 4 
by 4, but 4 exceeds 2 by 2. Again, if we compare 6 to 4, and afterwards to 8, in the firft cafe 
we fhall have a fefquialter, and in the fecond a fefquitertian ratio; but thefe exceffes are unequal 
in ratio, but equal in number. For the ratio of 6 to 4 = 14, and the ratio of 8 to 6 = I+; but 
6 exceeds 4 by 2, and is exceeded by 8 by 2. Again, compare 12 to 6, which is a duple ratio, 
and between thefe compare 8to each. Then, 12 to 8 will be a fefquialter ratio, and 8 to 6 will 
be a fe(quitertian ratio ; but a duple ratio arifes from 12 to 6; and the excefles between 12 and 
8, and 8 and 6, are unequal both in ratio and number. 
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attention to our concerns. But in all fuch things as thefe we fhould thus 
confider, that he who rightly apprehends each of thefe particulars will be 
benefited by them; but that it will be better for him who does not, to in- 
voke Divinity. The manner, however, in which thefe particulars may be 
rightly apprehended is as follows: (for it is neceffary to relate this alfo)— 
Every diagram, fyitem of number, and compofition of harmony, together 
with the one concord of all the ftars in their revolutions, ought to be beheld 
by him who learns in a proper manner. But that of which we are {peaking 
will become apparent to him who rightly learns looking to one thing. For, 
to thofe who reafon fctentifically, there will appear to be naturally one bond' 
of all thefe. But he who attempts to apprehend thefe in any other way 
ought, as we have faid, to invoke Fortune. For, without thefe, it is not 
poffible that any nature in cities can be happy. But this is the mode, this 
is the education, thefe are the difciplines; and through thefe we muft pro- 
ceed, whether they are difficult or eafy. But it is not lawful to negleét the 
Gods ; fince the profperous conception of all the above-mentioned parti- 
culars becomes apparent by an orderly progreffion. And I call him who 
rightly apprehends all thefe, moft truly the wifeft of men. I likewife ftre- 
nuoufly affirm, both in jeft and ferioufly, that fuch a one, when he has by 
death filled up his allotted time, will no longer participate of many fenfes, 
as at prefent, but will be a partaker of one deftiny alone ; and becoming one, 
inftead of a multitude of things, will be happy, and, at the fame time, moft 
wife and bleffed. And again, whether any one lives bleffed on the conti- 
nent, or in iflands, I affirm that he will always participate a fortune of this 
kind; and that, whether any one living a public or a private life ftudies 
thefe things, he will, in like manner, obtain the fame deftiny from the 
Gods. But, as we have faid in the beginning, and now the affertion appears 
to be moft true, sf is only pofible for a few of mankind to be perfeéily bleffed 
and happy. And this is rightly afferted by us. For thofe that are divine 
and at the fame time prudent men, who naturally participate of the other 
virtues, and who befides this have acquired all fuch portions of bleffed dif- 
cipline as we have mentioned, thefe alone can fufficiently receive and poffefs 


! Meaning Dialec?ic ; for an account of which fee my Introduction to the Parmenides. 
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all that pertains to a divine deftiny. We legally, therefore, ordain, that 
thofe who thus labour in thefe things, both privately and publicly, when they 
have arrived at old age, ought to poffefs the greateft authority in cities; and 
that others fhould follow thefe, and fhould celebrate all the Gods and God- 
deffes; and laftly, that all of us, in confequence of having examined thefe 
things, may, with the greateft propriety, exhort the noéturnal affembly to 
the purfuit of this wifdom, 
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THE defign, fays Proclus, of Plato’s Timzus evidently vindicates to it- 
felf the whole of phyfiology, and is converfant from beginning to end with 
the fpeculation of the univerfe. For the book of Timzus the Locrian con- 
cerning nature is compofed after the Pythagoric manner ; and Plato, thence 
deriving his materials, undertook to compofe the prefent dialogue, accord- 
ing to the relation of the fcurrilous Timon. This dialogue, therefore, re- 
{pects phyfiology in all its parts; {peculating the fame things in images and 
in exemplars, in wholes and in parts, For it is filled with all the moft 
beautiful modes of phyfiology, delivering things fimple for the fake of fuch 
as are compofite, parts on account of wholes, and images for the fake of 
exemplars; and it leaves none of the primary cauies of nature unexplored. 
But Plato alone, of all the phyfiologifts, has preferved the Pythagoric mode 
in fpeculations about nature. For phyfiology receives a threefold divifion, 
one part of which is converfant with matter and material caufes; but a 
fecond adds an inquiry into form, and evinces that this is the more principal 
caufe; and laftly, a third part manifefts that thefe do not rank in the order 
of caufes, but concaufes; and, in confequence of this, eftablithes other pro- 
per caufes of things fubfifting in nature, which it denominates producing, 
faradigmatical, aa final estes But this being the cafe, all the phyfivlogitts 
prior to Plato, confining themfelves to fpeculaieiie about matter, called this 
general receptacle of things by different names. For, with refpe& to Anax- 
agoras himfelf, as it appears, though while others were dreaming he per- 
ceived that intellect was the firft saute of generated natures, yet he made no 
ufe of intellect in his demonftrations, Bie rather confidered certain airs and 
ethers 
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ethers as the caufes of the phænomena, as we are informed by Socrates in 
the Phædo. But the moft accurate of thofe pofterior to Plato, (fuch as 
the more early peripatetics,) contemplating matter in conjunétion with 
form, confidered thefe as the principles of bodies; and if at any time they 
mention a producing caufe, as when they call nature a principle of motion, 
they rather take away than eftablifh his efficacious and producing preroga- 
tive, while they do not allow that he contains the reafons ! of his produc- 
tions, but admit that many things are the progeny of chance. But Plato, 
following the Pythagoreans, delivers as the concaufes of natural things, an 
all-receiving matter, and a material form, as fubfervient to proper caufes in 
generation ; but, prior to thefe, he inveftigates primary caufes, i. e. the 
producing, the paradigmatical, and the final. 

Hence, he places over the univerfe a demiurgic intelle& and an intelli- 
gible caufe; in which laft the univerfe and goodnefs have a primary fubfift- 
ence, and which is eftablifhed above the artificer of things in the order of 
the defirable, or, in other words, is a fuperior obje&t of defire. For, fince 
that which is moved by another, or a corporeal nature, is fufpended from a 
motive power, and is naturally incapable either of producing, perfecting, o! 
preferving itfelf, it evidently requires a fabricative caufe for the commence- 
ment and continuance of its being. The concaufes, therefore, of natural 
productions muft neceffarily be fufpended from true caufes, as the fources 
of their exiftence, and for the fake of which they were fabricated by the 
father of all things. With great propriety, therefore, are all thefe accu- 
rately explored by Plato, and likewife the two depending from thefe, viz. 
form, and the fubje@t matter. For this world is not the fame with the in- 
telligible and intelle€tual worlds, which are felf-{fubfiftent, and confequently 
by no means indigent of a fubje&, but it is a compofite of matter and form. 
However, as it perpetually depends on thefe, like the fhadow from the 
forming fubftance, Plato affimilates it to intelligible animal itfelf; evinces 
that it is a God through its participation of good, and perfeétly defines the 
whole world to be a blefied God, participating of intelle& and foul. 

Such, then, being Plato's defign in the Timzus, he very properly in the 
beginning exhibits, thrcugh images, the order of the univerfe; for it is 


t That Ariftotle himfelf, however, was not of this opinion, I have fhown in the Introduction 
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ufual with the Pythagoreans ', previous to the tradition of a {cientific doc- 
trine, to prefent the reader with a manifeftation of the propofed inquiry, 
through fimilitudes and images: but in the middle part the whole of Cof- 
mogony is delivered; and towards the end, partial natures, and fuch as are 
the extremities of fabrication, are wove together with wholes themfelves. 
For the repetition of the Republic, which had been fo largely treated of 
before, and the Atlantic hiftory, unfold through images the theory of the 
world. For, if we confider the union and multitude of mundane natures, 
we muft fay, that the fummary account of the Republic by Socrates, which 
eftablithes as its end a communion pervading through the whole, is an image 
of its union; but that the battle of the Atlantics againft the Athenians, 
which Critias relates, is an image of the diftribution of the world, and: 
efpecially fo according to the two coordinate oppofitions of things. For, if 
we make a divifion of the univerfe into ce/effzal and Jublunary, we muft fay. 
that the Republic is affimilated to the celeftial diftribution ; fince Socrates 
himfelf afferts that its paradigm is eftablifhed in the heavens; but that the 
Atlantic war correfponds to generation, which fubfiits through contrariety. 
and mutation. And fuch are the particulars. which precede. the whole 
doétrine of phyfiolozy.. 

But after this the demiurgic,. paradigmatic, and final cautes of the univerfe 
are delivered ; from the prior fubfiftence of which the univerfe is fabricated, 
both according to a whole and according to parts. For the corporeal nature 
of it is fabricated with forms and demiurgic fections, and is diftributed with 
divine numbers ; and foul is produced from the demiurgus, and is filled with 
harmonic reafons and divine and. fabricative fymbols. The whole mundans 
animal too is connected together, according to the united comprehenfion 
which fubfifts.in the intelligible worid; and the parts which it contains are 
diftributed fo as to harmonize with the whole, both fuch as-are corporeal and 
fuch as are vital. For partial fouls are introduced into its {pacious recep- 
tacle, are placed about the mundane Gods,.and become mundane. through the 
luciform vehicles with which they are connedted,. imitating. their prefiding 
and leading Gods, Mortal animals too are fabricated and vivified by the 
celeftial Gads ; and prior to thefe, the formation of man is delivered as a 
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microcofm, comprehending in himfelf partially every thing which the world 
contains divinely and totally. For we are endued with an intelle@t fubfifting 
in energy, and a rational foul proceeding from the fame father and vivific 
goddefs as were the caufes of the intelle& and foul of the univerfe. We 
have likewife an ethereal vehicle analogous to the heavens, and a terreftrial 
body compofed from the four elements, and with which it is alfo coordinate. 
If, therefore, it be proper to contemplate the univerfe multifarioufly both 
in an intelligible and fenfible nature, paradigmatically, and as a refem- 
blance, totally and partially, a difcourfe concerning the nature of man is 
very properly introduced in the fpeculation of the univerfe. 

With refped& to the form and character of the dialogue, it is acknow- 
ledged by all that it is compofed according to the Pythagoric mode of writing. 
And this alfo muft be granted by thofe who are the leaft acquainted with the 
works of Plato, that the manner of his compofition is Socratic, philan- 
thropic, and demonftrative. If, therefore, Plato any where mingles the 
Socratic and Pythagoric property together, this muft be apparent in the 
prefent dialogue. For it contains, agreeably to the Pythagoric cuftom, ele- 
vation of intelleét, together with intelle€tual and divine conceptions: it 
likewife fufpends every thing from intelligibles, bounds wholes in numbers, 
exhibits things myftically and fymbolically, is full of an elevating property, 
of that which tranfcends partial conceptions, and of the enunciative mode 
of compofition, But from the Socratic philanthropy it contains an eafy 
accommodation to familiar difcourfe, gentlenefs of manners, proceeding by 
demonftration, contemplating things through images, the ethical peculi- 
arity, and every thing of this kind. Hence, it is a venerable dialogue, and 
deduces its conceptions from on high, from the firft principles of things ; 
but it mingles the demonftrative with the enunciative, and prepares us to 
underftand phyfics, not only phyfically but theologically. , For, indeed, 
Nature herfelf rules over the univerfe fufpended from the Gods, and direéts 
the forms of bodies through the infuence of their infpiring power; for fhe 
is neither herielf a divinity, nor yet without a divine charaéteriftic, but is 
fuil of illuminations from all the various orders of the Gods. 

But if it be proper, as Timæus fays, that difcourfes fhould be affimilated 
to the things of which they are the interpreters, it will be neceffary that 
the dialogue fhould contain both that which is phyfical and that whic: is 

theological ; 
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theological; imitating by this mean Nature which it contemplates. Further 
ftill, fince according to the Pythagoric do@rine things receive a triple 
divifion, into fuch as are intelligible, fuch as are phyfical, and fuch as rank 
in the middle of thefe, which the Pythagoreans utually call mathematical, all 
thefe may very conveniently be viewed in al!. For in intelligibles things middle 
and laft fubfift in a caufal manner; and in mathematical natures both are 
contained, fuch as are firft according to fimilitude, and fuch as are third 
after the manner of an exemplar. And laftly, in natural things the refem- 
blances of fuch as are prior fubfift. With great propriety, therefore, does 
Timeus, when defcribing the compofition of the foul, exhibit her powers, 
and reafons, and the elements of her nature, through mathematical names: 
but Plato defines the characteriftics of thefe from geometrical figures, and 
at the fame time leaves the caufes of all thefe pre-fubfifting in a primary 
manner in the intelligible intelleét, and the intellect of the artificer of the 
univerfe. 

And thus much for the manner of the dialogue; but its argument or 
hypothefis is as follows. Socrates coming into the Piræus for the fake of 
the Bendidian feftival, which was facred to Diana, and was celebrated prior 
to the Panathenaia ', on the twentieth of the month Thargelion or June, 
difcourfed there concerning a republic with Polemarchus, Cephalus, Glauco, 
Adimantus, and Thrafymachus the fophift. But on the following day he 
related this difcourfe in the city to Timzus, Critias, Hermocrates, and a 
fourth namelefs perfon. On the third day they end the narration; and 
Timzus commences from hence his difcourfe on the univerfe, before Socra- 
tes, Critias, and Hermocrates; the fame namelefs perfon who was prefent 
at the fecond narration being now abfent from the third. 

With refpeét to the term zature, which is differently defined by differ- 
ent philofophers, it is neceffary to inform the reader, that Plato does not 
confider either matter or material form, or body, or natural powers, as 
worthy to be called nature; though nature has been thus denominated by 
others. Nor does he think proper to call it foul; but eftablifhing its effence 
between foul and corporeal powers, he confiders it as inferior to the former 
through its being divided about bodies, and its incapacity of convertion to 
itfelf, but as furpaffing the latter through its containing the reafons of all 
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things, and generating and vivifying every part of the vifible world. For 
Nature verges towards bodies, and is infeparable from their fluctuating 
empire. But foul is feparate from body, is eftablithed in herfelf, and fits: 
fifts both from herfelf and another; from another, that is,-from intelle& 
through participation, and from herfelf on account of her not verging to 
body, but abiding in her own effence, and at the fame time dion manne: the 
obfcure nature of matter with a fecondary life, Nature, therefore, is the laft 
of the caufes which fabricate this corporeal and fenfible world, bounds 
the progreffions of incorporeal effences, and is full of reafons and powers 
through which fhe governs mundane affairs. And fhe is a goddefs indeed, 
confidered as deified; but not according to the primary fignification of the 
word. For the word God is attributed by Plato, as well as by the antient 
theologifts, to beings which participate of the Gods. Hence every pure 
intellect is, according to the Platonic philofophy, a God according to union; 
every divine foul according to participation; every divine demon according 
to contact; divine bodies are Gods as ftatues of the Gods; and even the 
fouls of the moft exalted men are Gods according to fimilitude; while in 
the mean time fupereffential natures only are primarily and properly Gods. 
But nature governs the whole world by her powers, by her fummit com- 
prehending the heavens, but through thefe ruling over the flu€tuating empire 
of generation, and every where weaving together partial natures in amicable 
Conjunction with wholes. 

But as the whole of Plato’s philofophy is diftributed into the contem- 
plation of intelligibles and fenfibles, and this very properly, fince there is 
both an intelligible and fenfible world, as Plato himfelf afferts in the courfe 
of the dialogue; hence in the Parmenides he comprehends the doétrine 
of intelligibles, but in the Timzus of mundane natures. And in the former 
of thefe dialogues he fcientifically exhibits all the divine orders, but in the 
Jatter all the progreffions of fuch as are mundane. Nor does the former 
entirely neglect the fpeculation of what the univerfe contains, nor the latter 
of intelligibles themfelves. And this becaufe fenfibles are contained in 
intelligibles paradigmatically, and intelligibles in fenfibles according to 
fimilitude. But the latter abounds more with phyfical fpeculations, and the 
former with fuch as are theological; and this in a manner adapted to the 
perfons after whom the dialogues are called: to Timzus on the one hand, 
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who had compofed a book on the univerfe, and to Parmenides on the other, 
who had written on true beings. The divine Jamblichus, therefore, afferts 
very properly, that the whole theory of Plato is comprehended in thefe two 
dialogues, the Parmenides and Timeus. For the whole doétrine of mun- 
dane and fupermundane natures is accurately delivered in thefe, and in the 
moft confummate perfection ; nor is any order of beings left without invefti- 
gation. 

We may behold too the fimilitude of proceeding in the Timzus to that 
in the Parmenides. For, as Timeus refers the caufe of every thing in the 
world to the firft artificer, fo Parmenides fufpends the progreffion of all 
things from he one. And as the former reprefents all things as partici- 
pating of demiurgic providence, fo the other exhibits beings participating of 
a uniform effence. And again, as Timzus prior to his phyfiology prefents 
us through images with the theory of mundane natures, fo Parmenides prior 
to his theology excites us to an inveftigation of immaterial forms. For it is 
proper, after being exercifed in difcourfes about the beft polity, to proceed 
to a contemplation of the univerfe ; and, after an athletic contention through 
{trenuous doubts about ideas, to betake ourfelves to the myftic {peculation of 
the unities of beings. And thus much for the hypothefis or argument of 
the dialogue. 

But as a more copious and accurate inveftigation of fome of its principal 
parts will be neceffary, even to a general knowledge of the important truths 
which it contains, previous to this 1 fhall prefent the reader with an abftra& 
of that inimitable theory refpeting the conneétion of things, which is the 
bafis of the prefent work, and of the whole philofophy of Plato. For bya 
comprehenfive view of this kind we fhall be better prepared for a minute 
furvey of the intricate parts of the dialogue, and be convinced how infinitely 
fuperior the long loft philofophy of Pythagoras and Plato is to the exfert~ 
mental farrago of the moderns. 

Since the firft caufe is the good", and this is the fame with she one, as is evi- 
dent from the Parmenides, it is neceffary that the whole of things fhould be 
the moft excellent, that is, the moft united that can poffibly be conceived. 
But perfect union in the whole of things can no otherwife take place than 
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by the extremity of a fuperior order coalefcing, xata eyss, through habitude 
or alliance, with the fummit of an order which is proximately inferior. 
Again, with refpect to all beings, it is neceffary that fome fhould move or 
be motive only, and that others fhould be moved only ; and that between 
thefe there fhould be two mediums, the felf-motive natures, and thofe which 
move and at the fame time are moved. Now that which is motive only, and 
confequently effentially immovable, is intelleét, which poffeffes both its 
effence and energy in eternity; the whole intelligence of which is firmly 
eftablifhed in indivifible union, and which though a caufe prior to itfelf 
participates of deific illumination. For it poffeffes, fays Plotinus, twofold 
energies; one kind indeed as intelle@, but the other in confequence of 
becoming as it were intoxicated, and deifying itfelf with nectar. But 
that which is felf-motive is foul, which, on account of poffeffing its energy 
in tranfition and a mutation of life, requires the circulations of time to the 
perfection of its nature, and depends on intelle&t as a more antient and con- 
fequently fuperior caufe. But that which moves and is at the fame time 
moved is nature, or that corporeal life which is diftributed about body, and 
confers generation, nutrition and increafe to its fluctuating effence. And 
laftly, that which is moved only is body, which is naturally paffive, imbecil 
and inert. 

Now, in confequence of the profound union fubfifting in things, it is 
neceffary that the higheft beings or intelligibles fhould be wholly fuper- 
effential, xeta cxeow, according to proximity or alliance; that the highest 
intelleéts fhould be beings, the firft of fouls intellects, and the higheft bodies 
lives, on account of their being wholly abforbed as it were in a vital nature. 
Hence, in order that the moft perfect union poffible may take place between 
the laft of incorporeals and the firft of bodies, it is neceffary that the body 
of the world fhould be confummately vital ; or indeed, according to habitude 
and alliance, life itfelf. But it is neceffary that a body of this kind fhould 
be perpetually generated, or have a fubfiftence in perpetually becoming to be. 
For after intelle, which eternally abides the fame both in effence and 
energy, and foul, which is eternally the fame in effence but mutable in 
energy, that nature muft fucceed which is perpetually mutable both in 
effence and energy, and which confequently fubfifts in a perpetual difperfion 
of temporal extenfion, and is co-extended with time. Such a body, there- 
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fore, is very properly faid to be generated, at the fame time that this gene- 
ration is perpetual; becaufe, on account of its divifibility and extenfion, it 
alone derives its exiftence from an external caufe: likewife, becaufe it is a 
compofite, and becaufe it is not at once wholly that which it is, but poffeffes 
its being in continual generation. This body, too, on account of the perpe- 
tuity of its duration, though this is nothing more than a flowing eternity, 
may be very properly called a whole with a total fubfiftence: for every 
thing endued with a total fubfiftence is eternal ; and this may be truly afferted 
of the body of the world, when we confider that its being is co-extended 
with the infinite progreffions of time. Hence, this divine or celeftial body 
may be properly called cAog oammws, or a whole totally, juft as the limb of an 
animal is pepo pipes, or a fart partially, But between whole totally and 
fart partially two mediums are neceflarily required, viz. fart totally and 
whole partially (epos oArmws and oaog pspixws). The farts, therefore, with a 
total fubfifience which the world contains, are no other than the celeftial 
orbs, which are confequently eternal and divine, after the fame manner as 
the whole body of the world, together with the fpheres of the elements; 
and the wholes partially are no other than the individuals of the various 
fpecies of animals, fuch as a man, a horfe, and the like. 

Now this divine body, on account of its fuperiority to fublunary natures, 
was called by Ariftotle a fifth body, and was faid by Plato to be compofed 
for the moft part from fire. But in order to a more perfe& comprehenfion 
of its nature, it is neceflary to obferve, that the two elements which, accord- 
ing to Plato, are fituated in the extremes, are fire and earth, and that the 
characteriftic of the former is vifibility, and of the latter tangibility ; fo that 
every thing becomes vifible through fire, and tangible through earth, Now 
the whole of this celeftial body, which is called by the antients heaven, con- 
fifts of an unburning vivifie fire, like the natural heat which our bodies con- 
tain, and the illuminations of which give life to our mortal part. But the 
ftars are for the moft part compofed from this fire, containing at the fame. 
time the fummits of the other elements. Hence, heaven is wholly of a 
fiery charateriftic, but contains in a caufal manner the powers of the other 
elements; as, for inftance, the folidity and ftability of earth, the congluti- 
nating and unifying nature of water, and the tenuity and tranfparency of air. 
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For, as earth comprehends all things in a terreftrial manner, fo the heavens 
contain all things according to a fiery chara&eriftic. 

But the following extraordinary paffage from Proclus admirably unfolds 
the nature of this divine body, and the various gradations of fire and the 
other elements. ‘It is neceffary to underftand (fays he ') that the fire of 
the heavens is not the fame with fublunary fire, but that this is a divine fire 
confubfiftent with life, and an imitation of intelle@tual fire ; while that which 
{ubfifts in the fublunary region is entirely material, generated and corruptible, 
Pure fire, therefore, fubfifts in the heavens, and there the whole of fire is 
contained; but earth according to caufe, fubfifting there as another fpe- 
cies of earth, naturally affociating with fire, as it is proper it fhould, and 
poffefiing nothing but folidity alone. For, as fire there is illuminative, and 
not burning, fo earth there is not grofs and fluggifh, but each fubfifts 
according to that which is the fummit ofeach. And as pure and true fire is 
there, fo true earth fubfifts here, and the wholene/s, erorns, of earth? ; and 
fire is here according to participation, and materially, as earth is according 
to a primary fubfiftence. So that in heaven the fummit of earth is con- 
tained, and in earth the dregs and fediment of fire. But it is evident that 
the moon has fomething folid and dark, by her obftruéting the light; for 
obftruction of light is alone the province of earth. The ftars too obftru@ 
our fight, by cafting a fhadow of themfelves from on high. But fince fire 
and earth fubfift in heaven, it is evident that the middle elements muft be 
there alfo; air firft of all, as being moft diaphanous and agile, but water, as 
being moft vaporous: each at the fame time fubfifting far purer than in the 
fublunary region, that all things may be in all, and yet in an accommodated 
manner in each. 

“ However, that the whole progreffion and gradations of the elements may 
become apparent, it is neceflary to deduce the fpeculation of them from on 
high. Thefe four elements, then, fire, air, water, and earth, fubfitt firft of 
all in the demiurgus of wholes, uniformly according to caufe. For all 


t In Tim. p. 152. 

* For it is neceflary that the firft fubfiftence of each of the elements fhould be, as we have 
before obferved, according to part total, in order to the perfect union of the world; and this part 
total is called by the Platonifts ororns, or a wholene/s. 
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caufes are previoufly affumed in him, according to one comprehenfion; as 
well the intelle€tual, divine, pure, and vigorous power of fire, as the con- 
taining and vivific caufe of air; and as well the prolific and regerminating 
effence of water, as the firm, immutable, and undeviating form of earth. 
And this the theologift Orpheus knowing, he thus fpeaks concerning the 
demiurgus : 

Flis body ’s boundlefs, ftable, full of light. 


And 

Th’ extended region of furrounding air 

Forms his broad fhoulders, back and bofom fair. 
Again, 

His middle zone ’s the {preading fea profound. 
And 


The diftant realms of Tartarus obfcure 
Within earth’s roots his holy feet fecure ; 

For thefe earth’s utmoft bounds to Jove belong, 
And form his bafis, permanent and ftrong. 


‘ But from thefe demiurgic caufes a progreffion of the elements into the 
univerfe takes place, but not immediately into the fublunary world. For 
how can the moft immaterial things give fubfiftence to the moft material 
without a medium ; or things immovable be immediately hypoftatic of fuch 
as are moved in all directions? Since the progreffion of things is nowhere 
without a medium, but fubfifts according to a well-ordered fubjeétion ; and 
generations into thefe material, diffipated, and dark abodes, take place 
through things of a proximate order. Since, therefore, the elements in the 
demiurgus are intellects and imparticipable intelle&tual powers, what will 
be their firft progreffion? Is it not manifeft that they will yet remain 
intellectual powers, but will be partic:pated by mundane natures? For from 
imparticipable intelle& the proximate progreffion is to that which is parti- 
cipated. And, univerfally, progreffion takes place from imparticipables to 
things participated, and from fupermundane to mundane forms. But what 
are thefe things which yet reman intelle€tual, but are participated, and what 
fubjection do they poffefs? Is it not evident that they are no longer intel- 
leQual (i. e. effentially intelletual)? But I call thofe natures intellectual 
which are the forms of intelleét, and of a truly intelleétual effence. But 
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becoming participated, and being no longer intelleGtual, it is evident that 
they are no longer immovable natures. But, not being immovable, they 
muft be felf-motive. For thefe are proximately fufpended from immovable 
natures ; and fron things effentially intellectual a progreffion takes place to 
fuch as are fo according to participation, and from things immovable to fuch 
as are felf-motive. Thefe elements, therefore, fubfift in life, and are felf- 
motive and intellectual according to participation. But the progreffion from 
this muft be manifeft. For the immediate defcent from life is to animal; 
fince this is proximate to life. And from that which is effentially felf- 
motive, to that which is felf-motive according to a participation of life. 
For, fo far as it proceeds from life to animal, it fuffers a mutation. But fo 
far as it proceeds from that which is immaterial to things immaterial *, (that 
is, fuch as may be called immaterial when contrafted with mutable matter,) 
and from divine life to a divine effence, it becomes affimilated to them. If, 
therefore, you take away from hence that which is immaterial and immu- 
table, you will produce that which is mutable and material. And through 
this, indeed, they are diminifhed from fuch as are before them; but on 
account of the fymmetry and order of their motions, and their immutability 
in their mutations, they become affimilated to them. If, therefore, you 
take away this order, you will behold the great confufion and inconftancy 
of the elements; and this will be the laft progreffion, and the very dregs 
and fediment of all the prior gradations of the elements. 

“ Of the elements, therefore, fome are immovable, imparticipable, in- 
tellectual and demiurgic; but others are intellectual and immovable accord- 
ing to effence, but participated by mundane natures. Others again are felf- 
motive, and effentially lives; but others are felf-motive and vital, but are 
not lives. Some again are alter-motive, or moved by another, but are 
moved in an orderly manner ; and, laftly, others have a difordered, tumul- 
tuous, and confufed fubfiftence.”’ 

Such then is the progreffion of the elements, and fuch the nature of a 
celeftial body. But, if the body of the world be fpherical, and this muft 
neceffarily be the cafe, asa {phere is the moft perfe&t of figures, and the 
world the beft of effets, there muft be fome part in it correfponding to a 


* He means the divine bodies of the ftars, and the body of the heavens; which, compared 
with fublunary bodies, may be juftly called immaterial bodies, 
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centre, and this can be no other than earth. For, in an orderly progreffion 
of things, that which is moft diftant, and the laft, is the worft; and this we 
have already fhown is the earth. But in a fphere, that which is moft diftant 
from the fuperficies is the centre ; and, therefore, earth is the centre of the 
world. This concluficn, indeed, will doubtlefs be ridiculed by every fagacrous 
modern, as too abfurd in fuch an enlightened age as the prefent to deferve 
the labour of a confutation. However, as it follows by an inevitable con- 
feyuence from the preceding theory, and this theory is founded on the har- 
monious union of things, we may fafely affert that it is confubfiftent with 
the univerfe itfelf. At {uch a period, indeed, as the prefent, when there is 
fuch a dire perverfion of religion, and men of every defcription are involved 
in extreme impiety, we cannot wonder that the fpirit of profane innovation 
fhould caufe a fimilar confufion in the fyftem of the world. For men of 
the prefent day being deftitute of true fcience, and nct having the leaft 
knowledge of the true nature and progreffions of things, in the firft place 
make the univerfe an unconnećted produdtion, generated in time, and of 
courfe naturally fubjeét to diffolution ; and, in the next place, allow of no 
effential diftinGtion in its principal parts, Hence, the earth is by them hurled 
into the heavens, and rolled about their central fun in conjunction with the 
celeftial orbs. The planets are fuppofed to be heavy bodies fimilar to our 
fluggifh earth; the fixed ftars are all fo many funs ; and the fun himfelf is a 
denfe, heavy body, occafionally fuffering dimnefs in bis light, and covered 
with dark and fuligineus fpots. With refpeét to this laft particular, indeed, 
they boaft of ocular conviétion through the affiftance of the telefcope ; and 
what reafoning can invalidate the teftimony of the eyes? I anfwer, that the 
eyes in this particular are more deceived when aflifted by glaffes, than when 
trufling to their own naked power of perceiving. For, in reality, we do not 
perceive the heavenly bodies themfelves, but their inflammations in the air : 
or, in other words, certain portions of air enkindled by the fwiftneis of 
their courfe. This at leaft cannot be denied to be poffible; and, if fo, it is 
not at all wonderful that a grofs aérial inflammation fhould, when viewed 
through a telefcope, appear dim and clouded with fpots, But this is not an 
hypothefis of my own invention, but 1s derived from Ammonius Hermeas, 
who, as we are informed by Olympiodorus in the Phedo, was of this opi- 
nion, as alfo was Heraclitus long before him; who, fpeaking (fays Olym- 
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piodorus) in his obfcure way concerning the fun, fays of that luminary 
“ enkindling meafures and extinguifling meafures,’—that is, enkindling an 
image of himfelf in the air when he rifes, the fame becoming extinguifhed 
when he fets. 

Nor let the moderns fondly imagine that their fyftem of aftronomy was 
adopted by Pythagoras and his followers, for this opinion is confuted by 
Spanheim and Dickinfon; and this, fays Fabricius ', with no contemptible 
arguments: and we are informed by Simplicius *, long before them, that 
the Pythagoreans by the fire in the middle did not mean the fun, but a 
demiurgic vivific fire, feated in the centre of the earth. The prophecy of 
Swift, therefore, in his Gulliver’s Travels, that the boafted theory of gravi- 
tation would at one time or other be exploded, may certainly be confidered 
as a moft true prediction, at leaft fo far as relates to the celeftial orbs, 

But to return from this digreffion. The inerratic fphere, according to 
the Platonic philofophy, has the relation of a monad to the multitude of ftars 
which it contains; or, in other words, it is the proximate caufe of this mul- 
titude which it contains, and with which it has a coordinate fubfiftence. 
But, according to the fame philofophy, all the planets are fixed in folid 
fpheres, in conformity to the motions of which they perpetually revolve; 
but, at the fame time, have peculiar motions of their own befides thofe of 
the fpheres 3. Thefe {pheres too are all concentric, or have the fame centre 
with the earth and the univerfe, and do not confift of hard impenetrable 
matter, as the moderns have ignorantly fuppofed ; for being divine or imma- 
terial bodies, fuch as we have already defcribed, they have nothing of the 
denfity and gravity of this our earth, but are able to permeate each other 
without divifion, and to occupy the fame place together ; juft like the illu- 
minations emitted from feveral lamps, which pafs through the whole of the 
fame room at once, and pervade each other without confufion, divulfion, or 
any apparent diftin@tion. So that thefe fpheres are fimilar to mathematical 
bodies, fo far as they are immaterial, free from contrariety, and exempt 
from every paffive quality ; but are different from them, fo far as they are 
full of motion and life. But they are concealed from our fight through the 


2 Vid. Biblioth. Gree. vol. r. de Orpheo. 
2 In Ariftot. de Ccelo, lib. 2. 


3 For Plato makes no mention of epicycles and eccentric circles. 
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tenuity and fubtility of their nature, while, on the contrary, the fire of the 
planets which are carried in them is vifible through the folidity which it 
pofleffes. So that earth is more predominant in the planets than in the 
fpheres ; though each fubfifts, for the moft part, according to the character- 
iftic of fire. But let it be carefully remembered, that the peculiarity of all 
fire is the being vifible, but that neither heat nor fluidity belongs to every 
fpecies of fire: and that the property of all earth is the eing tangible, but 
that gravity and fubfiding downwards do not belong to all. 

But, in confequence of each of thefe fpheres being a édorns, or fart with 
a total fubjiftence, as we have already explained, it follows that every planet 
has a number of fatellites furrounding it, analogous to the choir of the fixed 
{tars? and that every {phere is full of Gods, angels, and demons, fubfifting 
according to the properties of the {pheres in which they refide. This theory 
indeed is the grand key to the theology of the antients, as it {hows us at one 
view why the fame God is fo often celebrated with the names of other Gods ; 
which led Macrobius formerly to think that all the Gods were nothing more 
than the different powers of the fun; and has induced certain fuperficial 
moderns, to frame hypothefes concerning the antient theology fo ridi- 
culous, that they deferve to be confidered in no other light than the ravings 
of a madman, or the undifciplined conceptions of a child. But that the 
reader may be fully convinced of this, let him attend to the following ex- 
traordinary paflages from the divine commentaries of Proclus on the Timaus. 
And, in the firft place, that every planet is attended with a great number of 
fatellites, is evident from the following citation ;— There are other divine 
animals attending upon the circulations of the planets, the leaders of which 
are the feven planets; and thefe revolve and return in their circulations in 
conjundion with their leaders, juft as the fixed ftars are governed by the 
circulation of the inerratic {phere.”—E.dwar xxi adax Gua Sux em ovpaniz curetro- 
prz Tals Twy WAavVW Evy TEDopais, wy NY 5 Loves ovat 1] 2.—Kee TUUTTI Mal TUV- 
AM OKANTTATHL TAIS EXUTWY APXAIG, WOTEP LAL TA ATAUN HOATHITÆL UTO THe CANS T pbopag *. 
And in the fame place he informs us, that the revolution of thete fatellites 
is fimilar to that of the planets which they attend; and this, he acquaints 
us a little before, is according to Plato a fpiral revolution. Kai yap tavta 
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Again, with refpe& to their number—* about every planet there is a num- 
ber (of fatellites) analogous to the choir of the fixed ftars, all of them fub- 
fifting with proper circulations of their own '.”—Eoer: yap naf Exar Ty apih poç 
avadoyi TW TWV ACTU Kops TUVPETTOS TaI o1mErets mépiPopais.—-And if it fhould be 
inquired why, with refpect to the fixed ftars, there is one monad, the whole. 
nefs (cdotys) of them; but among the planets there is both a éaoryc, whole- 
nefs or totality, that is the {phere of each, and a leader befides in each, that 
is the apparent orb; he anfwers in the fame place, that as the motion of 
the planets is more various than that of the fixed itars, fo their poffeffion of 
government is more abundant, for they proceed into a greater multitude, 
He adds—But in the fublunary regions there is ftill a greater number of 
governors; for the monads (that is, fotalities) in the heavens generate a num- 
ber analogous to themfelves. So that the planets being fecondary to the 
fixed ftars, require a twofold government; one of which is more total and 
the other more partial. 

But with refpect to the fatellites, the firft in order about every planet are 
Gods ; after thefe, demons revolve in lucid orbicular bodies ; and thefe are 
followed by partial fouls fuch as ours, as the following beautiful paflage 
abundantly evinces. ‘* But that in each of thefe (the planetary fpheres) 
there is a multitude coordinate to each, you mav infer from the extremes. 
For if the inerratic {phere has a multitude coordinate to itfelf, and earth is, 
with refpe& to terreftrial animals, what the inerratic {phere is to fuch as are 
celeftial, it is neceffary that every wholene/s fhould poffefs certain partial 
animals coordinate to itfelf, through which alfo the fpheres derive the appel- 
lation of wholeneffes, But the natures fituated in the middle are concealed 
from our fenfe, while, in the mean time, thofe contained in the extremes are 
apparent ; one fort through their tranfcendently lucid effence, and the other 
through their alliance to ourfelves. But if partial fouls are difleminated about 
thefe fpheres, fome about the fun, fome about the moon, and others about 
each of the remaining fpheres®; and if prior to fouls there are daemons 
filling up the herds of which they are the leaders ; it is evidently beautifully 
faid that each of the fpheres is a world. And this is agreeable to the doc- 
trines of theologifts, when they teach us that there are Gods in every {phere 


* Page 275. 2 This Plato himfelf afferts in the following dialogue. 
prior 
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prior to demons, the government of fome receiving its perfeĉtion under that 
of others, As for inftance with refpeét to our queen the Moon, that fhe con- 
tains the goddefs Hecate and Diana ; and with refpeét to our fovereign the 
Sun, and the Gods which he contains, theologifts celebrate Bacchus as fub- 
fitting there, 


The Sun’s affeffor, who with watchful eye 
Infpects the facred pole: 


They alfo celebrate Jupiter as feated there, Offris, and a folar Pan, as 
likewife other divinities, of which the books of theologifts and theurgifts are 
full; from all which it is evident how true it is that each of the planets is 
the leader of many Gods, which fill up its proper circulation !."°—'Ors ĝe xas 
Ev xao TN TouTWY TAYOOS etiv EXACT TUTTO, HATATKEVATELAS av auTO Twy axpwr Ex 
yap ý amravng EXSI cuTToNXov ExuTy WANBos, nat À yn Twy \Dovewy Cory ECTI, ws EXEN TW 
oupaviwy, avayxy xat EXATTHY OAOTHTA TWavTWwS EX EIV Spina ATTX TUTTO, Tpos UTN was 
dia xai OAOTHTES AtyovTas. AavSaves ðe jpw TA pera TAY ais hno, TWY axpwy SpA wy CYT Wy 
Twy pev, Six THY UmEpAxmmpoV oUTtav, Twy dz duce Tiy Tpos puas cuyysvizave Ex de nai pipi- 
Hab [wyar TEPL AUTCUS ETMAPNTAY, AAAA MEY TEDI NAlov, aAA OF West TsAnvyv, AAR ds WEDS 
EXATTOY Twy AOITWwY, xal THO Twy pur wv Satpovec TULMANOUT! TAS ayiAas wy Ebsuy N/E |LOVESs 
SqAoy OTL HAAWS ELPNTOL HOT Lov EMATTHY Eval TWV TPxtawy, noel Tw Deoroywy H pecs TUT 
SdeonxovTwy, oToTAY Ep! Exacrous sous ev QUTOLS EIVI, MEO TW Sccrpeovwy, aAAous UTO Twy 
adAwy TeAouvTAS HYE ovia, 010v, xat WEpt TNS Öso Towng Huey LeAnvigs oti xai 4 Exata Jsa 
ETTIV EV RUTH, xain Aptepig, XAL TEL TOU Boo Ass “Hasov xai Twy ence Oswy roy exstet Atovucroy 
UMVOUITES, “Heasog Wopsopoc EMIT HOT EWY Todov ayvov, Tov Duce toy sxsty Tov Osip, tov Ilava 
TOY NALXKOY, TOUS aAAoUS, wy o1 BiGAos mANpsI BITE Twy Deoroyuy xat Tuy Deousywv, E wv 
aT avT wy dnAov, Omwes aANISCy xxi Twy TAAVI JALEVWY ENAT TOY ay Aa px NY evar MoAAwy Dew 
CUUTANpCUYTWY AUTOY Thy liay MepiGopav. 

Now, from this extraordinary paflage, we may perceive at one view why 
the Sun in the Orphic hymns is called Jupiter, why Apollo is called Pan, 
and Bacchus the fun; why the Moon feems to be the fame with Rhea, 
Ceres, Proferpine, Juno, Venus, &c. and, in fhort, why any one divinity is 
celebrated with the names and epithets of fo many of the reft. For from 
this fublime theory it follows that every {phere contains a Jupiter, Neptune, 
Vulcan, Vetta, Minerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo, and in fhort every deity, each {phere at the fame time conferring 
on thefe Gods the peculiar charaéteriftic of its nature; fo that, for inftance, 


* Procl. in Tim. p. 279. . 
1n 
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in the fun they all poffefs a folar property, in the moon a lunar one, and fo 
of the reit. From this theory too we may perceive the truth of that divine 
fayine of the antients, that all things are full of Gods ; for more particular 
orders proceed from {fuch as are more general, the mundane from the fuper- 
mundane, and the fublunary from the celeftial; while earth becomes the 
general receptacle of the illuminations of all the Gods. “Hence (fays 
Proclus *) there is a terreftrial Ceres, Vefta, and Ifis, as likewile a terreftrial 
Jupiter and a terreftrial Hermes, eftablifhed about the one divinity of the 
earth; juft as a multitude of celeftial Gods proceeds about the one divinity 
of the heavens. For there are progreffions of all the celeftial Gods into the 
earth; and earth contains all things, in an earthly manner, which heaven 
comprehends celeftially. Hence we fpeak of a terreftrial Bacchus, and a 
terreftrial Apollo, who beftows the all-various ftreams of water with which 
the earth abounds, and openings prophetic of futurity.” And if to all this we 
only add that all the other mundane Gods fubfift in the twelve above men- 
tioned, and that the firt triad of thefe is demiurgic or fabricative, viz. 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan; the fecond, Vefta, Minerva, Mars, defenfve ; 
the third, Ceres, Juno, Diana, vivifc; and the fourth, Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo, elevating and harmonic :—l fay, if we unite this with the preceding 
theory, there is nothing in the antient theology that will not appear admi- 
rably fublime and beautifully conne4ted, accurate in all its parts, fcientific 
and divine. Such then being the true account of the Grecian theology, 
what opinion muft we form of the wretched fy{tems of modern mytholo- 
gifts; and which moft deferves our admiration, the impudence or ignorance 
of the authors of fuch fyftems? The fyftems indeed of thefe men are fo 
monftroufly abfurd, that we may confider them as inftances of the oreateft 
diftortion of the rational faculty which can poffibly befall human nature, 
while connected with fuch a body as the prefent. For one of thefe con- 
fiders the Gods as merely fymbols of agriculture, another as men who once 
lived on the earth *, and a third as the patriarchs and prophets of the Jews. 
Surely fhould thefe fyftems be tranfmitted to pofterity, the hiftorian by 
whom they are related muft either be confidered by future generations as an 
impoftor, or his narration muft be viewed in the light of an extravagant 
romance. 

I only add, as a conclufion to this fublime theory, that though the whole 


In Tim. p. 282. 2 See my notes on the Cratylus. 
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of the celeftial region is compofed from the four elements, yet in fome 
places fire in conjunction with earth (7. e. earth without gravity and denfity) 
predominates ; in others fire, with the fummit of water ; and in others again 
fire with the fummit of air: and according to each of thefe an all-various 
mutation fubfifts. Hence fome bodies in the heavens are vifible, and thefe 
are fuch as have fire united with the folid; but others are {till more vifible Fg 
and thefe are fuch as have fire mingled with the fplendid and diaphanous 
nature of air, And hence the {pheres of the planets, and the inerratic 
{phere itfelf, poffefs a more attenuated and diaphanous effence ; but the ftars 
are of a more folid compofition. But fire every where prevails, and all 
heaven is chara¢terized through the power of this exalted element. And 
neither is the fire there cauftic (for this is not even the property of the firft 
of the fublunary elements, which Ariftotle calls fery, upotd:¢) nor corruptive 
of any thing, nor of a nature contrary to earth; but it perpetually thines 
with a pure and tranfparent light, with vivific heat, and illuminating power. 
And fuch are the outlines of the fyftem of the world, according to Pytha- 
goras and Plato; which, ftrange as the affertion may feem, appears to have 
been but little known from the æra of the emperor Juftinian to the prefent 
time. That beautiful mode in which as we have fhown the elements fubfift 
both in the heavens and the earth, has not been even fufpected by modern 
natural philofophers to have any exiftence ; and aftronomers have been very 
far from the truth in their affertions concerning the celeftial fpheres. In 
confequence of indolence, or ignorance, or prejudice, or from all three in 
conjunction, the moderns have invented fyftems no lefs difcordant with the 
nature of things than different from each other. They have juft been able 
to gain a glimpfe of the beautiful union of things in the vegetable and ani- 
mal tribes belonging to the earth, and have difcovered that the loweit of the 
animal fpecies and the higheft of the vegetable approximate fo near to each 
other, that the difference between the two can fearcely be perceived; but 
this is the very fummit of their refearches; they are unable to trace the 
connection of things any further, and reft fatisfied in admitting that 


The chain continues, but with links unknown. 


t That is, in themfelves: but they are invifible to us, on account of their poffeffing but little 
of the refifting nature of earth; and this is the reafon why we cannot fee the cclettial {pheres. 
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The divine nature of the celeftial bodies cannot be feen through the teie- 
{cope, and incorporeals are not to be viewed with a microfcopic eye: but’ 
thefe inftruments are at prefent the great ftandards of truth; and whatever 
eppofes or cannot be afcertained by the teftimony of thete, is confidered as 
mere conjecture, idle fpeculation, and a perverfion of the reafoning power. 
But let us now proceed to a fummary view of fome of the principle parts 
of this moft interefting dialogue. And, in the firft place, with refpe& to the ` 
hiftory which is related in the beginning, concerning a war between the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic ifland and the Athenians :—Crantor, the moft 
early of Plato’s commentators, confidered this relation (fays Proclus) as a 
mere hiftory unconnected with allegory ; while other Platonifts, on the con- 
trary, have confidered it as an allegory alone. But both thefe opinions are 
confuted by Proclus and the beft of the Platonifts; becaufe Plato calls it a 
very wonderful, but at the fame time true, narration. So that it is to be 
confidered as a true hiftory, exhibiting at the fame time an image of the 
oppofition of the natures which the univerfe contains. But according to 
Amelius? it reprefents the oppofition between the inerratic {phere and the 
fixed ftars ; according to Origen *, the conteft between demons of a fuperior 
and thofe of an inferior order ; according to Numenius, the difagreement be- 
tween more excellent fouls who are the attendants of Pallas, and fuch as are 
converfant with generation under Neptune. Again, according to Porphyry, 
it infinuates the conteft between demons deducing fouls into generation, and 
fouls afcending to the Gods. For Porphyry gives a three-fold diftin@tion to 
demons; afferting that fome are divine, that others fubfift according to 
habitude, xara exo, among which partial fouls rank when they are allotted 
a demoniacal condition, and that others are evil and noxious to fouls, He 
afferts, therefore, that this loweft order of dzmons always contends with 
fouls in their afcent and defcent, efpecially weftern demons ; for, according 
to the Egyptians, the weft is accommodated to demons of this defcription. 
But the expofition of Jamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus is doubtlefs to be 
preferred, as more confiftent with the nature of the dialogue ; which refers it 
to the oppofition perpetually flourifhing in the univerfe between unity and 


* A difciple of Plotinus contemporary with Porphyry. 


2 Not the father, of that name, but a difciple of Ammonius Saccas, and contemporary with 
Plotinus. 
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multitude, bound and infinity, famenefs and difference, motion and perma- 
nency, from which all things, the firft caufe being excepted, are compofed. 
Likewile, being has either an effential or accidental fubfiftence, and is either 
incorporeal or corporeal: and if incorporeal, it either verges or does not 
verge to body. But bodies are either fimple and immaterial, as the celcttial 
bodies, or fimple and material, as thofe of an aérial nature, or compofite 
and material, as thofe of earth. So that the oppofition of all thefe is occultly 
fignified by that antient war; the higher and more excellent natures being 
every where implied by the Athenians, and thofe of a contrary order by the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic ifland, 

That the reader, however, may be convinced that Plato’s account of the 
Atlantic ifland is not a fi&tion of his own devifing, let him attend to the fol- 
lowing relation of one Marcellus, who wrote an hiftory of Æthiopian affairs, 
according to Proclus * :— That fuch, and fo great, an ifland once exifted, 
is evinced by thofe who have compofed hiftories of things relative to the ex- 
ternal fea. For they relate that in their times there were feven iflands in 
the Atlantic fea, facred to Proferpine: and befides thefe, three others of an 
immenfe magnitude ; one of which was facred to Piuto, another to Ammon, 
and another, which is the middle of thefe, and is of a thoufand ftadia, to 
Neptune. And befides this, that the inhabitants of this laft ifland preferved 
the memory of the prodigious magnitude of the Atlantic ifland, as related by 
their anceftors ; and of its governing for many periods all the iflands in the 
Atlantic fea. And fuch is the relation of Marcellus in his Æthiopic hittory.” 
‘Orn Sy EYEVETO TOLAUTY TIS VTC XAI THAIHAUTN, SyADUTE TLG Twv io TopouvT ay Ta TEH TNS 
eeu Daratrng. ewa YAP Hal SY TOG AUTWY HX pO mts HEV VNTOUS Ev SHEID TH TEAXYEL 
Tipo sDovns tepag, Tozis 0: HAAxS amAstoUs, THY pev TTAouTWv0c, Tv 3: A puwoç, srny dz Tou- 
Twy a? Anv Morudwoc, Kirra oradiwy To meyedos. Kaz tous oimeuytag ev QUT) MINUY ATO TUY 
a poy cya ixr wes Tipi tng AtAavtidos ovTwe yio ivis EXEL VyTOU TapmmryabicraTas, y» ET 
TOANE Wipiodcus Surartivras: Tacwy TWV EY AtAavtinw Redavyes yvyrwye. Tavra p? cuv @ 
Mapx:Ados ev tois Adiomimnors yeypaPev. 

Indeed it is not at all wonderful that fo large an ifland fhould once have 
exifted, nor improbable that many more fuch exift at prefent, though to us 
unknown, if we only confider the Platonic theory concerning the earth, of 
which the reader will find an account in the Introdu@ion to the Phzdo, and 


1 In Tim. p. §5. 
VOL. II. aK, which 
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which the following extraordinary paflage from Proclus * abundantly con- 
firms. ‘It is here (fays he) requifite to remember the Platonic hypothefes 
concerning the earth. For Plato does not meafure its magnitude after the 
fame manner as mathematicians ; but thinks that its interval is much greater, 
as Socrates afferts in the Phædo. In which dialogue alfo he fays, that there 
are many habitable parts funilar to our abode °. And hence he relates that an 
ifland and continent of this kind exift in the external or Atlantic fea. For, 
indeed, if the earth be naturally {pherical, it is neceffary that it fhould be fuch 
according to its greateft part. But the parts which we inhabit, both inter- 
nally and externally, exhibit great inequality. In fome parts of the earth, 
therefore, there muft be an expanded plain, and an interval extended on 
high. For, according to the faying of Heraclitus, he who paffes through a 
very profound region will arrive at the Atlantic mountain, whofe magnitude 
is fuch, according to the relation of the Ethiopian hiftorians, that it touches 
the ether, and cafts a fhadow of five thoufand ftadia in extent; for from 
the ninth hour of the day the fun is concealed by it, even to his perfeé 
demerfion under the earth. Nor is this wonderful: for Athos, a Macedo- 
nian mountain, cafts a fhadow as far as to Lemnos, which is diftant from 
it feven hundred ftadia. Nor are fuch particulars as thefe, which Mar- 
cellus the Ethiopic hiftorian mentions, related only concerning the Atlantic 
mountain ; but Ptolemy alfo fays that the lunar mountains are of an im- 
menfe height; and Ariftotle, that Caucafus is enlightened by the rays of the 
fun a third part of the night after fun-fet, and a third part before the rifing of 
the fun. And if any one confiders the whole magnitude of the earth, 


7 In Tim. p. 56. 

2 The latter Platonifts appear to have been perfectly convinced that the earth contains two 
quarters in an oppofite direClion to Europe and Afia; and Olympiodorus even confiders Plato as 
of the fame opinion, as the following paffage from his commentary on this part of the Phædo 
clearly evinces. —** Plato (fays he) directs his attention to four parts of the globe, as there are 
two parts which we inhabit, i. e. Europe and Afia; fo that there muft be two others, in confe- 
quence of the antipodes.”  Karaztoyaetai Xe tuv teccapwy (tomwy) exeidn duo xab huas siew, À Eupoan 
xai n Acia, WOTE Juo arroi xata TOUS avTiT0das. Now in confequence of this, as they were acquainted 
with Africa, the remaining fourth quarter muft be that which we call America. At the fame 
time let it be carefully remembered, that thefe four quarters are nothing more than four holes 
with refpeét to the whole earth, which contains many fuch parts; and that confequently they 
are not quarters of the earth itfelf, but only of a fmall part of the earth in which they are con- 
tained, like a {mall globe in one of a prodigious extent. 
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bounded by its elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly of a prodi- 
gious magnitude, according to the affertion of Plato.” 

In the next place, by the fable of Phaëton we muft underftand the de- 
ftruction of a confiderable part of the earth through fire, by means of a 
comet being diffolved of a folar nature. Likewife, when he mentions a 
deluge, it is neceffary to remember, that through the devaftations of thefe 
two elements, fire and water, a more prolific regeneration of things takes 
place at certain periods of time; and that when Divinity intends a reforma- 
tion, the heavenly bodies concur with this defign in fuch a manner, that 
when a conflagration is about to take place, then, according to Berofus ' 
the Chaldzan, all the planets are colleéted together in Cancer; but when a 
deluge, then the planets meet in Capricorn. With refpe& to Pallas and 
Neptune, who are mentioned in this part of the dialogue, as the reader will 
find an account of thefe Divinities in the Notes to the Cratylus, I fhall only 
add at prefent, that, according to Proclus, Minerva moft eminently prefides 
in the celeitial conftellation called the Ram, and in the equinodtial circle, 
where a power motive of the univerfe principally prevails. 

Again, it is neceffary to underftand, that when the world is faid by Plato 
to be generated, this term expreffes its flowing and compofite nature, and 
does not imply any temporal commencement of its exiftence. For, as the 
world was neceffarily produced according to effential power, this being the 
moft perfect of all modes of operation, it is alto neceflary that it fhould be 
coexiftent with its artificer; juft as the fun produces light coexiftent with 
itfelf, fire heat, and {now coldnefs. The reader muft, however, carefully 
obferve, that when we fay it is necefflary that the caufe of the univertfe 
fhould operate according to power, we do not underftand a neceffity which 
implies violence or conftraint; but that neceffity which Ariftotle* de- 
fines as the perfectly fimple, and which cannot have a multifarious fub- 
fiftence. And hence this term, when applied to the moft exalted natures, 
to whom alone in this fenfe it belongs, fignifies nothing more than an im- 
pofibility of fubfifting otherwife than they do, without falling from the per- 
fection of their nature. Agreeably to this definition, Neceffity was culled 
by antient theologifts Adraftia and Themis, or the perfectly right aud juft: 


* Vid. Senec. Natural. Quæft. III. 29. 2 Metaphyf. lib. 5. 
3K 2 and 
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and if men of the prefent day had but attended to this fignification of the 
word, i. e. if any edition of Ariftotle’s works, with a copious index men- 
tioning this fenfe of neceffity, had fortunately exifted, they would not have 
ignorantly fuppofed that this word, when applied to divine natures, figni- 
fied conftraint, violence, and over-ruling power. As intelleét, therefore, is 
eternal, both according to effence and energy, and as foul is eternal in 
effence, but temporal in energy, fo the world is temporal both in effence 
and energy. Hence, every thing prior to foul always 7s, and is never gene- 
rated ; but foul both zs, and is perpetually generated ; and the world never is, 
but is always generated: and whatever the world contains in like manner 
never is; but inftead of being always generated, like the whole world, is fo at 
fome particular time. Becaufe the world therefore is converfant with per- 
petual motion and time, it may be faid to be always generated, or advancing 
towards being; and therefore never truly is. So that it refembles the image 
of a mountain beheld in a torrent, which has the appearance of a mountain 
without the reality, and which is continually renewed by the continual re- 
novation of the ftream. But foul, which is eternal in effence, and tem- 
poral in energy, may be compared to the image of the fame rock beheld 
in a pool, and which, of courfe, when compared with the image in the 
torrent, may be faid to be permanently the fame. In fine, as Proclus well 
obferves, Plato means nothing more by generation than the formation of 
bodies, i. e. a motion or proceffion towards the integrity and perfeétion of 
the univerfe. 

Again, by the demiurgus and father of the world we muft underftand Jupi- 
ter, who fubfifts at the extremity of the inte//eCtual triad! ; and avro won or 
animal itfelf, which is the exemplar of the world, and from the contempla- 
tion of which it was fabricated by Jupiter, is the laft of the intelligible triad, 
and is fame with the Phanes of Orpheus: for the theologiit reprefents Phanes. 
as an animal with the heads of various beafts, as may be feen in our Notes 
to the Parmenidese Nor let the reader be difturbed on finding that, 
according to Plato, the firft caufe is not the immediate caufe of the univerfe ; 
for this is not through any defe& or imbecility of nature, but, on the con- 
trary, is the confequence of tranfcendency of power. For, as the firft caufe 


E See the Notes on the Cratylus and Parmenides. 
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is the fame with she one, a unifying energy muft be the prerogative of his 
nature; and as he is likewife perfectly fupereffential, if the world were his 
immediate progeny, it muft be as much as poffible fupereffential and pro- 
foundly one; but as this is not the cafe, it is neceffary that it fhould be 
formed by intelle€&t and moved by foul. So that it derives the unity and 
goodnefs of its nature from the firft caufe, the orderly difpofition and di- 
{tin€tion of its parts from Jupiter its artificer, and its perpetual motion from 
foul ; the whole at the fame time proceeding from the firit caufe through 
proper mediums. Nor is it more difficult to conceive matter after this man- 
ner invefted with form and diftributed into order, than to conceive a potter 
making clay with his own hands, giving ita fhape when made, through the 
affiftance of a wheel, and, when fafhioned, adorning it through another 
inftrument with figures; at the fame time being careful to remember, that 
in this latter inftance different inftruments are required through the imbe- 
cility of the artificer, but that in the former various mediums are neceflary 
from the tranfcendency of power which fubfifts in the original caufe. And 
from all this it is eafy to infer, that matter was not prior to the world by 
any interval of time, but only in the order of compofition ; priority here im- 
plying nothing more than that which muft be confidered as firft in the con- 
ftruction of the world. Nor was it hurled about in a difordered ftate prior 
to order; but this only fignifies its confufed and tumultuous nature, when 
confidered in itfelf, divefted of the fupervening irradiations of form. 

With refpeA to the four elements, I add, in addition to what has been 


faid before, that their powers are beautifully difpofed by Proclus as follows, 
viz: 


FIRE. AIR. 

Subtle, acute, movable, Subtle, blunt, movable. 
W ATER. EARTH. 

Deufe, blunt, movable. Denfe, blunt, immovable. 


In which difpofition you may perceive how admirably the two extremes fire 
and earth are conneéted, though indeed it is the peculiar excellence of the 
Platonic philofophy to find out in every thing becoming mediums through 
that part of the dialeétic art called divifion; and it is owing to this that the 

philofophy 
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philofophy itfelf forms fo regular and confiftent a whole. But I have in- 
vented the following numbers for the purpofe of repreienting this diftribution 
of the elements arithmetically. 

Let the number 60 reprefent fire, and 480 earth; and the mediums be- 
tween thefe, viz. 120 and 240, will correfpond to air and water For as 
60: 120:: 240: 480, But60=3x5x4. 120=3x10x 4. 240 = 6 
X10 x 4. and 480 = 6x 10 x 8. So that thefe numbers will corre{pond 
to the properties of the elements as follows : 


FIRE: AIR:: 
3x 5X 4: 3X lox 4:: 
Subtle, acute, movable: Subtle, blunt, movable. 
WATER: EARTH. 
6x ox At: 6x 10% 8 
Denfe, blunt, movable:: Denfe, blunt, immovable. 


With refpe& to fire it muft be obferved, that the Platonifts confider Light, 
flame, and a burning coal, Pus, Parok, avOpaé, as differing from each other ; 
and that a fubjection or remiffion of fire takes place from on high to the 
earth, proceeding, as we have before obferved, from that which is more 
immaterial, pure, and incorporeal, as far as to the moft material and denfe 
bodies: the laft proceffion of fire being fubterranean; for, according to 
Empedocles, there are many rivers of fire under the earth. So that one 
kind of fire is material and another immaterial, i. e. when compared with 
fublunary matter; and one kind is corruptible, but another incorruptible ; 
and one is mixed with air, but another is perfectly pure. The charaéteriftic 
too of fire is neither heat nor a motion upwards, for this is the property 
only of our terreftrial fire; and this in confequence of not fubfifting in its 
proper place : but the effential peculiarity of fire is vifibility ;. for this belongs 
to all fire, i. e. to the divine, the mortal, the burning, and the impetuous. It 
muft, however, be carefully obferved, that our eyes are by no means the 
ftandards of this vifibility: for we cannot perceive the celeftial fpheres, on 
account of fire and air in their compofition fo much predominating over 
earth; and many terreftrial bodies emit no light when confiderably heated, 
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owing to the fire which they contain being wholly abforbed, as it were, in 
grofs and ponderous earth. 

In like manner, with refpeét to earth, the charaCteriftic of its nature is 
folidity and tangibility, but not ponderofity and a tendency downwards ; for 
thefe properties do not fubfift in every fpecies of earth. Hence, when we 
confider thefe two elements according to their oppofite fubfiftence, we thall 
find that fire is always in motion, but earth always immovable ; that fire is 
eminently vifible, and earth eminently tangible; and that fire is of a moft 
attenuated nature through light, but that earth is moft denfe through dark- 
nefs. So that as fire is effentially the caufe of light, in like manner, earth 
is effentially the caufe of darknefs ; while air and water fubfifting as mediums 
between thefe two, are, on account of their diaphanous nature, the caufes 
of vifibility to other things, but not to themfelves. In the mean time 
moifture is common both to air and water, connecting and conglutinating 
earth, but becoming the feat of fire, and affording nourifhment and {tability 
to its flowing nature. 

With refped& to the compofition of the mundane foul, it is neceffary to 
obferve that there are five genera of being, from which all things after the 
firft being are compofed, viz. effence, permanency, motion, Jahe, diference. 
For every thing muft poflefs efence ; muft abide in its caufe, from which alfo 
it muft proceed, and to which it muft be converted; muit be the fame with 
itfelf and certain other natures, and at the fame time diferent from others 
and diftinguithed in itfelf. But Plato, for the fake of brevity, affumes only 
three of thefe in the compoftion of the foul, viz. effence, famene/s, and difer- 
ence; for the other two muft neceffarily fublift in conjun@tion with thefe. 
But by a nature impartible, or without parts, we muft underftand intelle@, 
and by that nature which is divifible about body, corporeal life. The mun- 
dane foul, therefore, is a medium between the mundane intelle@ and the 
whole of that corporeal life which the world participates. We muft not, 
however, fuppofe that when the foul is faid to be mingled from thefe two, 
the impartible and partible natures are confumed in the mixture, as is the 
cafe when corporeal fubftances are mingled together; but we muft under- 
{tand that the foul is of a middle nature Leen thefe, fo as to be different 
from each, and yet a participant of each. 
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The firft numbers of the foul are thefe: 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27 ; but the other 
numbers are, 


6 
8 9 
9 12 
12 18 
16 27 
18 36 
24 54 
32 31 
36 108 
48 162 


But ın order to underftand thefe numbers mathematically, it is neceflary to 
know, in the firft place, what is meant by arithmetical, geometrical, and 
harmonic proportion. Arithmetical proportion, then, is when an equal ex- 
cefs is preferved in three or more given numbers ; geometrical, when num- 
bers preferve the fame ratio; and harmonic, when the middle term is 
exceeded by the greater, by the fame part of the greater as the excefs of the 
middle term above the leffer exceeds the leffer. Hence, the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
are in arithmetical proportion ; 2, 4, 8, in geometrical, fince as 2 is to 4, 
fo is 4 to 8; and 6, 4, 3, are in harmonic proportion, for 4 is exceeded by 6 
by 2, which is a third part of 6, and 4 exceeds 3 by 1, which is the third 
part of 3. Again, fefquialter proportion is when one number contains 
another and the half of it befides, fuch as the proportion of three to 2; but 
fefquitertian proportion takes place when a greater number contains a leffer, 
and befides this, a third part of the leffer, as 4 to 3; and a fefquioctave ratio 
is when a greater number contains a leffer one, and an eighth part of it 
befides, as g to 8; and this proportion produces in mufic an entire tone, 
which is the principle of all fymphony. But a tone contains five fympho- 
nies, viz. the diateffaron, or fefquitertian proportion, which is compofed 
from two tones, and a femitone, which is a found lefs than a tone; the 
diapente, or fefquialter proportion, which is compofed from thrce tones and 
a femitone ; the diafafon, or duple proportion, i. e. four to two, which is 
compofed from fix tones; the diafafon diapente, which confifts of nine tones 
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and a femitone ; and the dif/diapafon, or quadruple proportion, i. e. four to 
one, which contains twelve tones. 

But it is neceffary to obferve further concerning a tone, that it cannot be 
divided into two equal parts; becaufe it is compofed from a fefquioctave 
proportion, and g cannot be divided into two equal parts. Hence, it can 
only be divided into two unequal parts, which are ufually called feinitoues ; 
but by Plato asmyera, or remainders. But the leffer part of a tone was 
called by the Pythagoreans diefis, or divifion; and this is furpafled by a 
{ef{quitertian proportion by two tones; and the remaining greater part, by 
which the tone furpafles the lefs femitone, is called afotome, or a cutting 
off. 

But as it is requifite to explain the different kinds of harmony, in order 
to a knowledge of the compofition of fymphonies, let the reader take notice 
that harmony receives a triple divifion, into the Diatonic, Enharmonic, aud 
Chromatic. And the Diatonic genus takes place when its divifion conti- 
nually proceeds through a lefs femitone and two tones. But the Enhar- 
monic proceeds through two diefes. And the Chromatic is that which 
afcends through two unequal femitones and three femitones; or zp:murronoy, 
according to the appellation of the antient muficians. And to thefe three 
genera all mufical inftruments are reduced, becaufe they are all compofed 
from thefe harmonies. But though there were many different kinds of inftru- 
ments among the antients, yet the Pythagorean and Platonic philofophers 
ufed only three—the Monochord, the Tetrachord, and the Polychord ; to 
which three they refer the compofition of all the other inftruments. From 
among all thefe, therefore, Plato affumes the diatonic harmony, as more 
agreeable to nature; in which the tetrachord proceeds through a lets femi- 
tone and two tones; tending by this means from a lefs to a greater femi- 
tone, as from a more {lender to a more powerful matter, which poffeffes a 
fimple form, and is at the fame time both gentle and robuft. And hence, 
as all inftruments are converfant with thefe three kinds of harmony, Plato, 
fays Proclus, in confequence of preferring the diatonic harmony, alone ufes 
two tones when he orders us to fill up the fefquitertian, fefquioftave and 
femitone intervals. 

With refpect to the firft numbers, which are evidently thofe defcribed by 


Plato, the firft three of thefe, r, 2, 3, as Syrianus beautifully obferves, may 
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be confidered as reprefenting the foul of the world, abiding.in, proceeding 
from, and returning to, herfelf, viz. abiding according to that firft part, pro- 
ceeding through the fecond, and this without any paffivity or imbecility, but 
returning according to the third: for that which is perfeétive accedes to 
beings through converfion. But as the whole of the mundane foul is perfec, 
united with intelligibles, and eternally abiding in intelle@, hence the pro- 
videntially prefdes over fecondary natures; in one refpeét indeed over thofe 
which are as it were proximately conneéted with herfelf, and in another 
over folid and compaéted bulks. But her providence over each of thefe is 
twofold. For thofe which are connected with Ler effence in a following 
order, proceed from her according to the power of the fourth term (4), 
which poffefles generative powers; but return to her according to the fifth 
(9), which reduces them to one. Again, folid natures, and all the fpecies 
which are difcerned in corporeal mafles, proceed according to the oétuple of 
the firft part (i. e. according to 8), which number is produced by two, is 
folid, and poffeffes generative powers proceeding to all things; but they 
return according to the number 27, which is the regreffion of folids, pro- 
ceeding as it were from the ternary, and exifting of the fame order according 
to nature: for fuch are all odd numbers. 

And thus much for the firft feries of numbers, in which duple and triple 
ratios are comprehended ; but after this follows another feries, in which the 
duple are filled with fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, and the fefquitertian 
fpaces receive atone. And here, in the firt place, in the duple progreffion. 
between 6 and 12, we may perceive two mediums, 8andg. And 8 indeed 
fubfifts between 6 and 12 in an harmonic ratio; for it exceeds 6 by a third 
part of 6, and it isin like manner exceeded by 12 by a third part of 12. 
Likewife 8 is in a fefquitertian ratio to 6, but 12 is fefquialter to 8. Befides, 
the difference between 12 and 8 is 4, but the difference between 8 and 6 is 2. 
And hence, 4 to 2, as well as 12 to 6, contains a duple ratio: and thefe are 
the ratios in which the artifice of harmony is continually employed. We 
may likewife compare g to 6 which is fefquialter, 12 to g which is fefqui- 
tertian, and g to 8 which is fefquioétave, and forms a tone; and from this 
comparifon we fhall perceive that two fefquitertiaa ratios are bound together 
by this fefquioctave, viz. 8 to 6 and g to 12. Nor is an arithmetical medium 
wanting in thefe numbers ; for 9 exceeds 6 by 3, and is by the fame number 
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exceeded by 12. And in the fame manner we may proceed in all the follow- 
ing duple ratios, binding the duple by the fefquitertian and fe(quialter, and 
connecting the two fefquitertians by a fefquioctave ratio. We may run 
through the triple proportions too in a fimilar manner, excepting in the 
tone. But becaufe fefquitertian ratios are not alone produced from two 
tones, but from a femitone, and this a lefler, which is deficient from a full 
tone by certain imall parts, hence Plato fays, that in the fefquitertian ratios 
a certain {mall portion remains f£. And thus much may fuffice for au epitome 
of the mode in which the duple and triple intervals are filled. 

But the words of Plato refpecting thefe intervals plainly fhow, as Proclus 
well obferves, that he follows in this inftance the doétrine of the antient 
theologifts. For they affert, that in the artificer of the univerfe there are 
feparating and conneting powers, and that through the former he feparates 
his government from that of his father Saturn, but through the latter applies 
the whole of his fabrication to his paternal unity ; and they call thefe opera- 
tions incifions and bonds. Hence the demiurgus, dividing the effence of the 
foul, according to thefe powers in demiurgic bounds, is faid to cut the parts 
from their totality, and again to bind the fame with certain bonds, which 
are puootyziz, middles or mediums, and through which he conneéts that which 
is divided, in the fame manner as he divides, through feétions, that which is 
united. And as the firft numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, reprefented thofe 
powers of the foul by which fhe abides in, proceeds from, and returns to, 
herfelf, and caufes the progreffion and converfion of the parts of the uni- 
verfe—1o, in thefe fecond numbers, the fefquitertian, fefquialter, and other 
ratios conftitute the more particular ornament of the world ; and, while they 
{fubfift as wholes themfelves, adorn the parts of its parts. 

I only add, that we muft not fuppofe thefe numbers of the foul to be a 
multitude of unities; but we muft conceive them to be vital felf-motive 
natures, which are indeed the images of intelleétual numbers, but the exem- 
plars of fuch as are apparent to the eye of fenfe. In like manner, with 
refpect to harmony, foul is neither harmony ittelf, nor that which fubfifts 
in harmonized natures. For harmony itfelf is uniform, feparate, and exempt 
from the whole of things harmonized; but that which fubfifts in things har- 


1! The proportion of 256 to 243 produces what is called in mufic agua, limma, or that which 
remains. 
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monized is dependent on others, by which alfo it is naturally moved. But 
the harmony of the foul fubfifts in the middle of thefe two, imparting har- 
mony to others, and being the firft participant of it herfelf. 

In order to underftand the figure of the foul, in the firft place, mathema- 
tically, conceive all the above-mentioned numbers to be defcribed in a 
certain ftraight rule, according to the whole of its breadth ; and conceive this 
rule to be afterwards divided according to its length. Then all thefe ratios 
will fubfift in each part of the feQion. For, if the divifion were made accord- 
ing to breadth, it would be neceffary ‘that fome of the numbers fhould be 
feparated on this fide, and others on that. Afterwards let the two lengths 
of the rule be mutually applied to each other, viz. in the points which divide 
thefe lengths in half: but let them not be fo applied as to form right angles, 
for the intended circles are not of this kind. Again, let the two lengths be 
fo incurvated, that the extremes may touch each other; then two circles will 
be produced, one interior and the other exterior, and they will be mutually 
oblique to each other. But one of thefe will be the circle of Samenefs, and 
the other of difference; and the one will fubfitt according to the equinoctial 
circle, but the other according to the zodiac: for every circle of difference 
is rolled about this, as of identity about the equinoétial. Hence, thefe recti- 
linear feétions ought not to be applied at right angles, but according to the 
fimilitude of the letter X, agreeably to the mind of Plato, fo that the angles 
in the f{ummit only may be equal; for neither does the zodiac cut the equi- 
noctial at right angles. And thus much for the mathematical explanation 
of the figure of the foul. 

But again, fays Proclus, referring the whole of our difcourfe to the 
effence of the foul, we fhall fay that, according to the mathematical difci- 
plines, continuous and diferete quantity feem in a certain refpe& to be con- 
trary to each other; but in foul both concur together, i. e. union and divi- 
fion. For foul is both unity and multitude, and one reafon and many ; and 
fo far as fhe is a whole the is continuous, but fo far as number fhe is divided, 
according to the reafons which fhe contains. Hence, according to her con- 
tinuity, fhe is affimilated to the union of intelligibles ; but, according to her 
multitude, to their diftin@tion. And if you are willing to afcend ftill higher 
in {peculations, foul, according to her union, poffeffes a veftige and refem- 
blance of the one, but according to her divifion fhe exhibits the multitude 
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of divine numbers. Hence we muft not fay that fhe alone poffeffes an arith- 
metical effence, for fhe would not be continuous; nor alone a geometrical 
effence, for fhe would not be divided: fhe is therefore both at once, and 
muft be called both arithmetical and geometrical. But fo far as the is 
arithmetical, fhe has at the fame time harmony conjoined with her effence ; 
for the multitude which fhe contains is elegant and compofite, and receives 
in the fame and at once both that which is effential quantity and that which 
is related. But fo far as fhe is geometrical, fhe has that which is fpherical 
conneéted with her effence. For the circles which fhe contains are both 
immovable and moved; immovable indeed according to effence, but moved 
according to a vital energy; or, to fpeak more properly, they may be faid to 
poffefs both of thefe at once, for they are felf-motive: and that which is 
felf-motive is both moved and is at the fame time immovable, fince a motive 
power feems to belong to an immovable nature. Soul, therefore, effentially 
pre-aflumes all difciplines ; the geometrical, according to her totality, her 
forms, and her lines; the arithmetical, according to her multitude and 
effential unities ; the harmonical, according to the ratios of numbers; and 
the fpherical, according to her double circulations. And, in fhort, fhe is 
the effential, felf-motive, intelle¢tual, and united bond of all difciplines, 
purely comprehending all things; figures in an unfigured manner ; unitedly 
fuch things as are divided; and without diftance fuch as are diftant from 
each other. 

We are likewife informed by Proclus, that, according to Porphyry, a 
character like the letter X comprehended in a circle was a fymbol with the 
Egyptians of the mundane foul; by the right lines, perhaps (fays he), figni- 
fying its biformed progreffion, but by the circle its uniform life and intel- 
lective progrefs, which is of a circular nature. But of thefe circles the 
exterior, or the circle of famenefs, reprefents the dianoétic power of the 
foul; but the interior, or the circle of difference, the power which energizes 
according to opinion: and the motion which is perpetually revolved in Ge 
nefs, aña which comprehends the foul, is intelleét. 

Again, we have before obferved that, according to the Platonic philofophy, 
the planets revolve with a kind of {piral motion; while varioufly wanderi ing 
under the oblique zodiac, they at one time verge to the fouth, and at aiae 
to the north, fometimes advance, and E retreat, and being at one 
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time more diftant from and at another nearer to the earth. And this 
motion, indeed, very properly belongs to them, from their middle pofition, 
as it is a medium between the right-lined motion of the elements and the 
circular motion of the inerratic fphere: for a fpiral is mixed from the right 
line and circle. Add too, that there are feven motions in the heavens; the 
circular, before, behind, upwards, downwards, to the right hand, and to the 
left. But the fpheres alone poffefs a circular motion. And the ftars in the 
inerratic {phere revolve about their centres; but at the fame time have an 
advancing motion, becaufe they are drawn along towards the weft by the 
{phere in which they are fixed. But they are entirely deftitute of the other 
five motions, On the contrary, the planets have all the feven. For they 
revolve about their own centres, but are carried by the motions of their {pheres 
towards the eaft. And befides this, they are carried upwards and down- 
wards, behind and before, to the right hand and to the left. Every ftar, too, 
by its revolution about its own centre, imitates the energy of the foul which 
it contains about its own intelleét ; but by following the motion of its {phere, 
it imitates the energy of the fphere about a fuperior intelle@. We may 
likewife add, that the uniformity in the motions of the fixed ftars confers 
union and perfeverance on inferior concerns; but that the manifold and 
oppolite motions of the planets contribute to the produétion, mingling and 
governing of things various and oppofite. 

And here, as the reader will doubtlefs be defirous of knowing why earth 
is called by Plato the firft and moft antient of the Gods within the heavens, 
I doubt not but he will gratefully receive the following epitome of the beau. 
tiful account given by Proclus of the earth in his ineftimable commentaries 
on this venerable dialogue.—“ Earth (fays he) firft proceeds from the intel- 
ligible earth which comprehends all the intelligible orders of the Gods, and 
from the intellectual earth which is co-ordinated with heaven. For our 
earth, being analogous to thefe, eternally abides, as in the centre of heaven ; 
by which being every way comprehended, it becomes full of generative 
power and demiurgic perfeétion. The true earth, therefore, is not this cor- 
poreal and grofs bulk, but an animal endued with a divine foul and a divine 
body. For it contains an immaterial and feparate intellect, and a divine foul 
energizing about this intelleét, and an ethereal body proximately depending 
on this foul; and, laftly, this vifible bulk, which is on all fides animated and 
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filled with life from its infpiring foul, and through which it generates and 
nourifhes lives of all-various kinds. For one fpecies of life is rooted in the 
earth, and another moves about its furface. For how is it poffible that 
plants fhould live while abiding in the earth, but when feparated from it 
die, unlefs its vifible bulk was full of life? Indeed it muft univerfaily follow 
that wholes muft be animated prior to parts: for it would be ridiculous that 
man fhould participate of a rational foul and of intelle@t, but that earth and 
air (hould be deprived of a foul, fublimely carried in thefe elements as in a 
chariot, governing them from on high, and preferving them in the limits 
accommodated to their nature. For, as Theophraltus well obferves, wholes 
would poffefs lcfs authority than parts, and things eternal than fuch as are 
corruptible, if deprived of the poffeflion of foul. Hence there muft necef- 
farily be a foul and intelle& in the earth, the former caufing her to be pro- 
lific, and the latter conneétedly containing her in the middle of the univerfe. 
So that earth is a divine animal, full of intelle€tual aud animaftic effences, 
and of immaterial powers. For if a partial foul, fuch as ours, in con- 
junction with its proper ethereal vehicle, is able to exercife an exuberant 
energy in a material body, what ought we to think of a foul fo divine 
as that of the earth? Ought we not to affert, that by a much greater priority 
fhe ufes thefe apparent bodies through other middle vehicles, and through 
thefe enables them to receive her divine illuminations ? 

“ Earth then fubfifting in this manner, fhe is faid, in the firft place, to be 
our nurfe, as poffeffing, in a certain refpect, a power equivalent to heaven ș 
and becaufe, as heaven comprehends divine animals, fo earth appears to con- 
tain fuch as are earthly. And, in the fecond place, as infpiring our life from 
her own proper life. For fhe not only yields us fruits, and nourifhes our 
bodies through thefe, but fhe fills our fouls with illuminations from her own 
divine foul, and through her intelleét awakens ours from its oblivious fleep. 
And thus, through the whole of herfelf, fhe becomes the nurfe of our whole 
compofition. 

“ But we may confider the poles as powers which give ftability to the 
aniverfe, and excite the whole of its bulk to intelligible love; which con- 
nect a divifible nature indivifibly, and that which poffeffes in’erval in an 
united and indiftant manner. But the axis is one divinity congregating 
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divine circulations; about which the revolutions of the ftars fubfift, and 
which fuftains the whole of the heavens by its power. And hence it is 
called Atlas, from the immutable and unwearied energy with which it is 
endued. Add too that the word terasvov, extended, fignifies that this one 
power is Titanic, guarding the circulations of the wholes which the uni- 
verfe contains. 

“ Earth is likewife called the guardian and fabricator of night and day. 
And that fhe caufes the night indeed is evident; for her magnitude and 
figure give that great extent to the conical fhadow which fhe produces. 
But fhe is the fabricator of the day, confidered as giving perfection to the 
day which is conjoined with night; fo that earth is the artificer of both 
thefe in conjunétion with the fun. 

“ But the is the moft antient and firt of the Gods in the heavens, con- 
fidered with vefpe& to her ftability and generative power, her fymphony 
with heaven, and her pofition in the centre of the univerfe. For the 
centre poffeffes a mighty power in the univerfe, as connedting all its cir- 
culations ; and hence it was called by the Pythagoreans the tower of Jupiter, 
from its containing a demiurgic guard. And if we recolle@& the Platonic 
hypothefis concerning the earth (which we have mentioned before), that 
our habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, and very different from the 
true earth, which is adorned with a beauty fimilar to that of the heavens, 
we fhall have no occafion to wonder at her being called the firft and moft 
antient of the celeftial Gods.” 

Again, according to the Platonic philofophy, fome of the fixed ftars are 
fometimes fo affected, that for a confiderable {pace of time they become in- 
vifible to us; and in this cafe, both when they withdraw themfelves from 
our view, and when they again make their appearance, they are faid by fuch 
as are {killed in thefe affairs, according to the information of Proclrs ', both 
to produce and fignify mighty events. But though it is evident from the 
very words of Plato, in this part of the dialogue, that this opinion con- 
cerning certain ftars difappearing and becoming again vifible was entertained 
by all the aftronomers of his time, and by the Pythagoreans prior to him, 


t In Tim. p. 285. And in p. 333 he informs us, that the fixed ftars have periods of revolu- 
tion, though to us unknown, and that different {tars have different periods. See alfo Chalcidius 
in Plat. Tim. p. 218. 
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yet this moft interefting circumftance feems to have been utterly unknown 
to the moderns. Hence, not in the leaft fufpećting this to be the cafe, they 
have immediately concluded from ftars appearing of which we have no 
account, and others difappearing which have been obferved in the heavens 
for many ages, that the ftars are bodies, like earthly natures, fubje&t to 
generation and decay. But this is not wonderful, if we confider that fuch 
men as thefe have not the fmalleft conception that the univerfe is a perfeét 
whole ; that every thing perfect muft have a firft, middle, and laft ; and that, 
in confequence of this, the heavens alone can rank in the firft place, and 
earth in the laft. 

As the univerfe, indeed, as well as each of its principal parts or wholes, 
is ferpetual, and as this perpetuity being temporal can only fubfift by peri- 
edical circulation, hence all the celeftial bodies, in order that all the poffible 
variety of things may be unfoldegl, form different periods at different times ; 
and their appearings and difappearings are nothinz more than the reftitu- 
tions of their circulations to their priftine ftate, and the beginnings of new 
periods, For according to thefe efpecially, favs Proclus, they turn and 
tranfmute mundane natures, and bring on abundant corruptions and mighty 
mutations, as Plato afferts in the Republic. 

Jn the next place, from the fublime fpeech of the demiurgus to the 
junior or mundane Gods, the reader may obtain full conviction that the 
Gods of the antients were not dead men deified; for they are here repre- 
fented as commanded by the mundane artificer to fabricate the whole of 
the mortal race. And with refpeét to the properties of the fublunary Gods, 
which Plato comprehends in nine divinities, Proclus beautifully obferves 
that Heaven bounds, Earth corroborates, and Ocean moves, the whole of 
generation, That Tethys eftablifhes every thing in its proper motion, in- 
telleétual natures in intellectual, middle natures in animal, and corporeal 
natures in phyfical motion; Ocean at the fame time moving all things 
collected together in one. But Saturn diftributes intellectually only, RAea 
vivifies, Phorcys {catters fpermatic reafons, Fuiter gives perfection to 
things apparent from unapparent caufes, and Funo evolves according to the 
all-various mutations of apparent natures. And thus through this enncad 
the fublunary world is in a becoming manner diftributed and filled ; divinely 
indeed from the Gods, angelically from angels, and demoniacally from 
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dzmons. And again, the Gods fubfifting about bodies, fouls, and intelleéts ;: 
angels exhibiting their providence about fouls and bodies; and demons 
being divided about the fabrication of nature, and the care of bodies. But 
it may be afked, Why does Plato comprehend the whole extent of the Gods 
producing generation, in thefe nine divinities? Becaufe, fays Proclus, this. 
ennead accomplifhes the fabrication of generation.. For in the fublunary 
regions there are bodies and natures, fouls and intelleéts, and thefe both 
totally and partially. And all thefe fubfift in both refpeéts, that is both 
totally and partially, in each of the elements, becaufe wholes and parts 
fubfilt together. Hence, as each element ranks as a monad, and contains 
bodies and natures, fouls and intelleéts, both totally and partially, an ennead 
will evidently be produced in each. But Heaven and Earth generate the 
unapparent eflences of thefe, the former according to union, and the latter 
according to multiplication: but Ocean and Tethys give perfection to their 
common and diftributed motion ; at the fame time that the motion of each 
is different. In like manner, with refpeét to the wholes which are adorned,. 
Saturn diftributes things partial from fuch as are total, but in an intelle¢tual 
manner. But Rhea calis forth this diftribution from intellectual natures into 
all-various progreffions, and as far as to the ultimate forms of life, in con- 
fequence of her being a vivific Goddefs. But Phorcys produces the Tita- 
nic diftin@tion, as far as to natural reafons. And after thefe three, the 
fathers of compofite natures fucceed. And Jupiter indeed orderly difpofes 
fenfible natures totally, in imitation of Heaven, For in the intellectual: 
order, and in the royal feries, he proceeds analogous to Heaven". But 
Juno moves the wholes, fills them with powers, and unfolds them accord- 
ing to every progreffion. And the Gods pofterior to thefe fabricate the- 
partial works of fenfible natures, according to the charaéteriftics by which. 
they are diftinguifhed ; viz. the demiurgic, the vivific, the perfective, and 
the connective, unfolding and diftributing themfelves as far as to the laft of 
things. For thefe laft are all of them analogous to the Saturnian order,. 
from whofe government the diftributive charaéteriftic originally proceeds, 
Again, by the Craser in which the mundane foul was mingled, we muft 


t For there are fix kings, according to Orpheus, who prefide over the univerfe—Phanes, Night, 
Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus; and of thefe Saturn proceeds analogous to Phanes, and 
Jupiter to Heaven.. 
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underftand the vivific Goddefs Juno; by the term mingling, a communion 
of effence; and by a fecond mixture in a certain refpect the fame, but yet 
deficient from the firft in a fecond and third degree, the fimilitude and at 
the fame time inferiority of partial to total fouls, and the order fublifting 
among partial fouls. For fome of thefe are pure and undefiled, affociating 
with generation but for a fhort time, and this for the God-like purpofe of 
benefiting more ingenious fouls; but others wander from their true country 
for very extended periods of time. For between fouls which abide on high 
without defilement, and fuch as defcend and are defiled with vice, the 
medium muft be fuch fouls as defcend, indeed, but without defilement. 

But when the artificer of the univerfe is faid to have diftributed fouls 
equal in number to the ftars, this muft not be underftood as if one partial 
foul was diftributed under one of the ftars, and that the quantity of fouls is 
equal to that of the ftarry Gods; for this would be perfe&ly inconfiftent 
with what Plato afferts a little before, that the artificer diffeminated fome 
of thefe into the earth, fome into the fun and fome into the moon, thus 
{cattering a multitude into each of the inftruments of time. But, as Proclus 
well obferves, equality of number here muft not be underftood monadically, 
but according to analogy. For in numbers, fays he, ten is analogous to 

-unity, thirty to three, fifty to five, and entirely all the numbers pofterior to 
the decad, to all within the decad. And hence five is not equal to fifty 
in quantity, nor three to thirty, but they are only equal according to ana- 
logy. After this manner, therefore, the equal in number muft be afflumed in 
partial fouls ; fince there is a number of thefe accommodated to every divine 
foul, and which each divine foul uniformly pre-affumes in itfelf. And 
hence, when it unfolds this number, it bounds the multitude of partial fouls 
diftributed under its effence. Likewife, with refpect to thefe depending 
fouls, fuch as are firft fufpended from a divine toul are lefs in number, but 
greater in power; but fuch as are fecond in progrefiion are lefs in power, 
but more extended in number; while at the fame time each is analogous to 
the divine caufe from which it proceeds. 

Obferve, too, that when Plato ufes the term the moft pious of animals, man 
alone is not implied, but the inhabitants likewife or partial fouls of the 
feveral fpheres and ftars: for, fays Proclus, between eternal animals ", and 


3 i, e. ftars and fpheres. 
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fuch as live but for a fhort period ', (viz. whofe periods of circulation are 
fhort) it is neceflary there fhould be a fpecies of rational animals more 
divine than man, and whofe exiftence is of a very extended duration. It 
is likewife worthy of obfervation, that the foul is conjoined with this grofs 
body through two vehicles as mediums, one of which is ethereal and the 
other aérial: and of thefe the ethereal vehicle is fimple and immaterial, but 
the aérial fimple and material; and this dente earthly body is compofite and 
material, 

Again, when our fouls are reprefented after falling into the prefent body 
as fuffering a tranfmutation into brutes, this, as Proclus beautifully obferves, 
muft not be underftood as if our fouls ever became the animating principles 
of brutal bodies, but that by a certain fympathy they are bound to the fouls 
of brutes, and are as it were carried in them, juft as evil daemons infinuate 
themfelves into our phantafy, through their own depraved imaginations. 
And by the circulations of the foul being merged in a profound river and 
impetuoufly borne along, we muft underftand by the river, not the human 
body alone, but the whole of generation (with which we are externally 
furrounded) through its fwift and unftable flowing. For thus, fays Proclus, 
Plato in the Republic calls the whole of generated nature the river of Lethe, 
which contains both Lethe and the meadow of Ate, according to Empe- 
docles * ; the devouring jaws of matter and the light-hating world, as it is 
called by the Gods; and the winding rivers under which many are drawn 
down, as the oracles 3 affert. But by the circulations of the foul the dia- 
noétic and doxaftic powers are fignified; the former of which, through the 
foul’s conjunction with the body, is impeded in its energies, and the latter is 
Titanically torn in pieces under the irrational life. 

Again, if we confider man with reference to a contemplative life, which is 
the true end of his formation, we fhall find that the head, which is the in- 
ftrument of contemplation, is the principal member, and that the other 
members were only added as miniftrant to the head. With refpe& to fight, 


1 i.e. men. 


2 Ev xai h Anba, xai Ò Tns Atug rciuwv, ig gnow EunedoxAns, xat To AaCpov Tng VAs, xai ò piropaws 
Hog HOS, WS Öt Jeor Atyourl, xai Ta gore peibpa, ÙQ’ dv òt mordor maTagupovTat, ùs ta rovia n7w. Procl. in 
Tim. p- 339: See more concerning this in my Difertation on the Eleufinian and Bacchie 
Myfteries. 
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it muft be obferved that Democritus, Heraclitus, the Stoics, many of the 
Peripatetics and antient geometricians, together with the Platoniits, were 
of opinion that vifion fubfifts through a lucid fpirit emitted from the eyes ; 
and this fpirit, according to Plato and his followers, is an unburning vivific 
fire fimilar to celeftial fire, from which it originally proceeds. But this 
fire, the illuminations of which, as we have already obferved, give life to 
our mortal part, is abundantly colleéted in the eye as in a fat diaphanous fub- 
ftance, whofe moifture is moft fhining and whofe membranes are tender and 
tranfparent, but yet fufficiently firm for the purpofe of preferving the inhe- 
rent light. Buta moft ferene ray fhines through the more folid pupil; and 
this ray originates internally from one nerve, but is afterwards derived 
through two fmall nerves to the two eyes. And thefe nerves, through the 
fat humours of the eyes, winding under the tunics, arrive at length at the 
pupils. Buta light of this kind, thus preferved in the {mall nerves, and 
burfting through the narrow pupils as foon as it fhines forth into difperfed 
rays, as it commenced from one ray, {fo it immediately returns into one, 
from the rays naturally uniting in one common rav: for the eyes alfo, 
on account of their lubricity, roundnets, and fmooth tubftance, are eafily 
moved hither and thither, with an equal and fimilar revolution. This vifual 
ray, however, cannot proceed externally and perceive objects at a diftance, 
unlefs it is conjoined with external light proceeding conically to the eyes ; 
and hence our ray infinuating itfelf into this light, and becoming ftrength- 
ened by the affociation, continues its progreffion till it meets with fome, 
oppofing objeét. But when this is the cafe, it either diifufes itfelf through 
the fuperficies of the obje&, or runs through it with wonderful celerity, and 
becomes immediately affeéted with the quality of the object. And a reñft- 
ance, motion, and affection of this kind produces vition, viz. from the vibra- 
tion of the ray thus affected gradually arriving at the inftrument of fight, 
and by this means exciting that image of the objet which is naturally inhe- 
rent in the inftrument, ald through which when excited perception enfues. 
For there are three particulars which belong in general to all the fenfes ; firft, 
an image or mark of the fentible thing impreffed i in the fenfitive inftrument; 
and this conftituted both in paffion and energy in a certain fimilitude to the 
fenfible object: but afterwards we muft confider an impreflion of this kind 
as now perfect, and ending in fpecies, viz. in the common compofite life : 
and 
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and, in the third place, that inherent reafon of the foul enfues, which ger- 
minates from the fenfitive foul, is accommodated to {pecies of this kind, and 
is that through which fenfitive judgment and cogitation fubfift. 

But further, the Platonifts admit, with Democritus and Empedocles, that 
certain material images of things flow through the pores of bodies, and pre- 
ferve, to a certain diftance, not only the qualities but likewife the fhape of 
the bodies from which they flow. And thefe radial images are intimated 
by Plato in this dialogue, in the Sophifta, and in the feventh book of his 
Republic; in commenting on the laft of which, Proclus obferves as follows : 
“ According to Plato, (fays he) reprefentations of things are hypoftafes of 
certain images fabricated by a dæmoniacal art, as he teaches us in the 
Sophifta ; for fhadows, of which they fay images are the companions, poffefs 
a nature of this kind. For thefe are the effigies of bodies and figures, and 
have an abundant fympathy with the things from which they fall; as is evi- 
dent from what the arts of magicians are able to effect, and from what they 
tell us concerning images and fhadows. But why fhould I fpeak of the 
powers of magicians, when irrational animals are able to operate through 
images and fhadows, prior to all reafon? for they fay that the hyæna, by 
trampling on the fhadow of a dog feated on an eminence, will hurl him 
down and devour him; and Ariftotle fays, that if a woman, during her 
menftrua, looks into a mirror, fhe will defile both the mirror and the appa- 
rent image.’’-— Or xara Wratwve ai euPaceig vrortarsis sow EdwAwy Tivwy Saspeovece 
puyavn Symtovpryoupevect, xabames autos ev tw codon didarnet Kai yap a onset dis ta 
bwa rucuyay Qari tomvtyy exovoi Quoi, Kai yap AUTA cwparoy sot nol OX NLATIW 
ELMOVES) HAL ToToAvy ExXouTs Tpos Ta AD wy eumimjours cvpmabescey, wo SyAouTs xai osa 
ano (lege paywv) TEXVAæL Mpog TE TA sdwAa Specy Hal ETRY YEAAOVTAL Hal TAÇ THINS. Kaz 
TL ASYW TAS EXEIVWYV uva usi & XXI TOS aroyols nòn Civorg vray mpo Aoyou mavles EVEpY ElV 
‘H yap vaiva Daciv Tyv Tou xuvoç EV viper nxce9nnevou Tarnrare oxiav NATAGQAASI, xar Boivyy 
TomTat toy xuy. Kai yuvainoçs nubaæipovpevns Pyow ApiototeAnc, ets evon]pov sourns, aipa- 
TOUTE, TO TE SYOMTPOV> HAL TO EuDecivopevoy esswaov".—And he likewife informs us in 
the fame place, that thefe images, on account of their flender exiftence, 
cannot otherwife become vifible to our eyes, than when, in confequence of 
being eftablifhed, reftored, and illuminated in mirrors, they again receive 
their priftine power and the fhape of their originals. Hence, fays he, denfity 


* Vid. Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 430. , 
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is required in the body which receives them, that the image may not be 
diffipated from the rarity of the receptacle, and that from many defluxions 
it may pafs into one form. But fmoothnefs likewife is required, left the 
afperity of the receptacle, on account of the prominency of fome of its parts 
and the depth of others, fhould be the caufe of inequality to the image. And, 
laftly, {plendour is required; that the image, which naturally potleffes a 
flender form, may become apparent to the fight. 

In the next place, with refpeét to matter, and the various epithets by which 
Plato calls it in this dialogue, it is neceffary to obferve, that as in an afcend- 
ing feries of fubjeAs we muft arrive at length at fomething which is better 
than all things, fo in a defcending feries our progreffion mutt be {topped by 
fomething which is worfe than all things, and which is the general recep- 
tacle of the laft proceffion of forms. And this is what the antients called 
matter, and which they confidered as nothing more than a certain indefinite- 
nefs of an incorporeal, indivifible, and intelleétual nature, and as fomething 
which is not formally impreffed and bounded by three dimenfions, but is 
entirely remitted and refolved, and is on all fides rapidly flowing from being 
into non-entity. But this opinion concerning matter, fays ey ae 
feems to have been adopted by the firft Pythagoreans among the Gieck. 
and after thefe by Plato, according to the relation of Moderatus. For he 
fhows us—“ that, according to the Pythagoreans, there is a frf one fubfift- 
ing prior to the effence of things and every fubftance ; that after this, true 
being and intelligible or forms fubfift : and, in the third“place, that which per- 
tains to foul, and which participates of the one and of intellectual forms. But 
after this {fays he) the laft nature, which is that of fenfibles, fubfifts; which 
does not participate of the preceding natures, but is thus affeted and formed 
according to the reprefentation of thefe; fince the matter of fenfible natures 
is the fhadow of that non-being which primarily fubfifts in quantity, or rather 
may be faid to depend upon, and be produced by, this.” Hence Porphyry, 
in his fecond book on Matter, {fays Simplicius, obferves that Plato calls 
matter, quantity, which is formle(s, indivifible, and without figure; but 
capacious, and the receptacle of form, figure, divifion, quality, and other 
things of a fimilar kind. And this quantity and form, confidered according 


7 In Ariftot. Phyf. p. 50, b. 
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to the privation of a uniform reafon, which comprehends all the reafons of 
beings in ittelf, is the paradigm of the matter of bodies; which, fays Por- 
phyry, both Plato and the Pythagoreans call a quantum, not after the fame 
manner as form is a quantum, but according to privation and analyfis, exten- 
fion and divulfion, and its mutation from being. Matter, therefore, accord- 
ing to this dotrine, as Simplicius well obferves, is nothing elfe than the 
permutation and viciffitude of fenfible forms, with refpeét to intelligibles ; 
fince from thence they verge downwards, and extend to perfect non-entity, 
or the laft of things—that is, to matter itfelf. Hence, fays he, becaufe dregs 
and matter are always the laft of things, the Egyptians affert that matter, 
which they enigmatically denominate water, is the dregs of the firft life; 
jubiifting as a certain mire or mud, the receptacle of generable and fenfible 
natures; and which is not any definite form, but a certain conftitution of 
{ubtiftence, in the fame manner as that which is indivifible, immaterial and 
true being, is a conftitution of an intelligible nature. And though all forms 
fubfift both in intelligibles and in matter, yet in the former they fubfift 
without matter, indivifibly and truly; but in the latter divifibly, and after 
the manner of fhadows. And on this account every fenfible form is diffi- 
pated through its union with material interval, and falls from the ftability 
and reality of being. 

But the following profound and admirable defcription of matter by Plo- 
tinus (Ennead. 3, lib. 6) will, I doubt not, be gratefully received by the 
Platonic reader.—* Since matter (fays he) is neither foul, nor intelleét, nor 
life, nor form, nor reafon, nor bound, but a certain indefinitenefs; nor yet 
capacity, for what can it produce? fince it is foreign from all thefe, it cannot 
merit the appellation of being ; but is defervedly called non-entity. Nor yet 
is it non-entity in the fame manner as motion and permanency are non-beings, 
confidered as different from being: but it is true non-entity; the mere 
fhadow and imagination of bulk, and the defire of fubfiftence ; remaining 
fixed without abiding, of itfelf invifible, and avoiding the defire of him who- 
is anxious to perceive its nature. Hence, when no one perceives it, it is 
then in a manner prefent; but cannot be viewed by him who ftrives intently 
to behold it. Again, in itfelf contraries always appear; the {mall and the 
great, the lefs and the more, deficience and excefs. So that it is a phantom, 
neither abiding nor yet able to fly away; capable of no one denomination, 
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and poflefing no power from intelle&t; but is conftituted in the defect and 
fhade, as it were, of all real being. Hence, too, in each of its vanifhing 
appellations, it eludes our fearch : for, if we think of it as fomething great, 
it is in the mean time fmall; if as fomething more, it becomes lefs ; and 
the apparent being which we meet with in its image is non-being, and, as it 
were, a flying mockery. So that the forms which appear in matter are 
merely ludicrous; fhadows falling upon fhadow, as in a mirror, where the 
pofition of the apparent is different from that of the real obje&; and which, 
though apparently full of forms, pofleffes nothing real and true. But the 
things which enter into, and depart from, matter, are nothing but imitations 
of being, and femblances flowing about a formlefs femblance. They feem, 
indeed, to effect fomething in the fubjeét matter, but in reality produce 
nothing ; from their debile and flowing nature being endued with no folidity 
and no rebounding power. And fince matter likewife has no folidity, they 
penetrate it without divifion, like images in water, or as if any one thould 
fill a vacuum with forms,” 

Such, then, being the true condition of matter and her inherent fhadowy 
forms, we may fafely conclude that whatever becomes corporeal in an emi- 
nent degree has but little power of recalling itfelf into one; and that a 
nature of this kind is ready by every trifling impulfe to remain as it is im- 
pelled; to rufh from the embraces of bound, and haften into multitude and 
non-entity. Hence, as Plotinus beautifully obferves, (Ennead. 3, lib. 6,)— 
“ thofe who only place being in the genus of body, in confequence of im- 
pulfes and concuffions, and the phantafms perceived through the fenfes, 
which perfuade them that fenfe is alone the ftandard of truth, are affected 
like thofe in a dream, who imagine that the perceptions of fleep are true. 
For fenfe is alone the employment of the dormant foul; fince as much of 
the foul as is merged in body, fo much of it fleeps. But true elevation and 
true vigilance are a refurrection from, and not with, the dull maf of body. 
For, indeed, a refurrection with body is only a tranfmigration from fleep to 
fleep, and from dream to dream, like a man paffing in the dark from bed to 
bed. But that elevation is perfectly true which entirely rifes from the dead 
weight of bodies; for thefe, poffefling a nature repugnant to foul, poffefs 
fomething oppofite to effence. And this is further evident from their gene- 
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ration, their continual flowing and decay ; properties entirely foreign from 
the nature of being, fubftantial and real.” 

Laftly, when Plato compofes the elements from mathematical planes, it 
is neceflary to obferve that, as thefe are phyfical planes, they muft not only 
have length and breadth, but likewife depth, that they may be able to fub- 
üft as principles in natural effects.—* For the Pythagoreans (fays Simpli- 
cius ") confidered every phyfical body as a figured quantity, and as in itfelf 
matter, but fafhioned with different figures. That, befides this, it differs 
from a mathematical body in being material and tangible, receiving its tan- 
gibility from its bulk, and not either from heat or cold. Hence, from the 
fubject matter being impreffed with different figures, they affert that the 
four elements of the elements fubfift. For thefe elements rank more in the 
nature of principles, as for inftance, the cubic of earth; not that earth has 
wholly a cubic figure, but that each of the parts of earth is compofed 
from many cubes, which through their fmallnefs are invifible to our fight ; 
and in the fame manner the other elements from other primary figures. 
They add too, that from this difference of figures all the other properties of 
the elements enfue, and their mutations into each other. For, if it is inquired 
why much air is produced from a little water, they can very readily affign 
the caufe by faying, that the elements of water are many, and that, the ico- 
faedrons of water being divided, many oétaedrons, and confequently a great 
quantity of air, will be produced.” 

Simplicius likewife informs us, that the more antient of Plato’s inter- 
preters, among which the divine Jamblichus ranks, confidered Plato as 
{peaking fymbolically in this part concerning the figures of the elements ; 
but the latter Platonic philofophers, among whom Proclus, in my opinion, 
ranks as the moft eminent, explained this part according to its literal mean- 
ing. And Simplicius, in the fame book, has fortunately preferved the argue 
ments of Proclus in defence of Plato’s doétrine refpeéting thefe planes, 
againft the objections of Ariftotle. 

Should it be afked in what this do€trine concerning planes differs from 
the dogma of Democritus, who afferted that natural bodies were fafhioned 


* De Cælo, lib. iv. p. 139. 
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according to figures, we may anfwer with Simplicius ', that Plato and the 
Pythagoreans by a plane denoted fomething more fimple than a body °, 
atoms being evidently bodies; that they affigned commenfuration and a 
demiurgic analogy °? to their figures, which Democritus did not to his atoms ; 
and that they differed from him in their arrangement of earth. 

And thus much may fuffice at prefent for an epitome of fome of the 
principal parts of this moft interefting dialogue. For, as it is my defign at 
{ome future period to publifh as complete a commentary as Í am able from 
the ineftimable commentaries of Proclus on this dialogue, with additional 
obfervations of my own, a more copious introduétion might at prefent be 
confidered as fuperfluous. The difficulty, indeed, of proceeding any further, 
might alone very well apologife for the want of completion in this compen- 
dium. For the commentary of Proclus, though canfifting of five books, is 
imperfect +, and does not even extend fo far as to the doétrine of vifion, 
which in the prefent introduction I have endeavoured to explain. 1 truft, 
therefore, that the candid and liberal reader will gratefully accept thefe 
fruits of my application to the Platonic philofophy ; and as this introdudtion 
and the following tranflation were the refult of no moderate labour and 
perfeverance, I earneftly hope they may be the means of awakening fome 
few at leaft from the fleep of oblivion, of recalling their attention from 
fluctuating and delufive objets to permanent and real being; and thus may 
at length lead them back to their paternal port, as the only retreat which 
can confer perfect fecurity and reft. 


™ De Ceelo, pe 142. 

2 Viz. than any vifible fublunary body. 

3 i. e. active and fabricative powers. 

4 It is a circumftance remarkably unfortunate, as I have before obferved, that not one of the 
invaluable commentaries of this philofopher has been preferved entire. For that he wrote a com- 
plete commentary on this dialogue, is evident from a citation of Olympiodorus on Ariftotle’s 
Meteors from it, which is not to be found in any of the books now extant. In like manner, his 
treatife on Plato’s theology is imperfect, wanting a feventh book; his commentaries on the Par- 
menides want many books; his fcholia on the Cratylus are far from being complete; and this 
is likewife the cafe with his commentary on the Firft Alcibiades. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES, | CRITIAS, 
TIMAUS, HERMOCRATES. 


Soc. 


I sEE one, two, three, but where, friend Timzus, is that fourth perfon, 
who being received by me yefterday at a banquet of difputation, ought now 
in his turn to repay me with a fimilar repaft? 

Tim. He labours, Socrates, under a certain infirmity ; for he would not 
willingly be abfent from fuch an affociation as the prefent. 

Soc. It remains therefore for you, O Timzus, and the company prefent, 
to fill up the part of this abfent gueft. 

Tim. Entirely fo, Socrates. And we fhall endeavour, to the utmoft of 
our ability, to leave nothing belonging to fuch an employment unaccom- 
plithed. For it would be by no means juft that we, who were yefterday 
entertained by you, in fuch a manner as guefts ought tobe received, fhould 
not return the hofpitality with readinefs and delight. 

Soc. Do you recollect the magnitude and nature of the things which I 
propofed to you to explain? 

Tim. Some things, indeed, I recolleét; but fuch as I have forgotten do 
you recall into my memory. Or rather, if it be not too much trouble, run 
over the whole in a curfory manner from the beginning, that it may be more 
firmly eftablifhed in our memory. 

Soc. Let it be fo. And to begin: The fum of yefterday’s difpute was, 
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what kind of republic appeared to me to be the beft, and from what fort of 
men fuch a republic ought to be compofed. 

Tim. And by us, indeed, Socrates, all that you faid was approved in the 
higheft degree. 

Soc. Did we not, in the firft place, feparate hufbandmen and other arti- 
ficers from thofe whom we confidered as the defenders of the city? 

Tim. Certainly. 

Soc. And when we had affigned to every one that which was accommo- 
dated to his nature, and had prefcribed only one particular employment to 
every particular art, we likewife affigned to the military tribe one province 
only, I mean that of prote€ting the city; and this as well from the hoftile 
incurfions of internal as of external enemies; but yet in fuch a manner as to 
adminifter juftice mildly to the fubje&ts of their government, as being natu- 
rally friends, and to behave with warlike fiercenefs againft their enemies in 
battle. 

Tim. Entirely fo. 

Soc. For we afferted, I think, that the fouls of the guardians fhould be 
of fuch a nature, as at the fame time to be both irafcible and philofophic in 
a remarkable degree; fo that they might be gentle to their friends, and 
bold and ferocious to their enemies. 

Tim. You did fo. 

Soc. But what did we affert concerning their education? Was it not 
that they fhould be inftructed in gymnaftic exercifes, in mufic, and other 
becoming difciplines ? 

Tim. Entirely fo. 

Soc. We likewife eftablifhed, that thofe who were fo educated fhould 
neither confider gold, or filver, or any goods of a fimilar kind, as their own 
private property ; but that rather, after the manner of adjutants, they fhould 
receive the wages of guardianfhip from thofe whom they defend and pre- 
ferve ; and that their recompenfe fhould be no more than is fufficient to a mo- 
derate fubfiftence. That, befides this, they fhould ufe their public stipend in 
common, and for the purpofe of procuring a common fubfiftence with each 
other; fo that, neglecting every other concern, they may employ their 
attention folely on virtue, and the difcharge of their peculiar employment. 

Tim. Thefe things alfo were related by you. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Of women too we afferted, that they fhould be educated in fuch a 
manner, as to be aptly conformed fimilar to the natures of men ; with whom 
they fhould perform in common both the duties of war, and whatever elfe 
belongs to the bufinefs of life. 

Tim. This too was afferted by you. 

Soc. But what did we eftablifh concerning the procreation of children ? 
Though perhaps you eafily remember this, on account of its novelty. For 
we ordered that the marriages and children fhould be common; as we were 
particularly careful that no one might be able to diftinguith his own children, 
but that all might confider all as their kindred ; that hence thofe of an equal 
age might regard themfelves as brothers and fifters ; but that the younger 
might reverence the elder as their parents and grandfathers, and the elder 
might efteem the younger as their children and grandfons, 

Tim. Thefe things, indeed, as you fay, are eafily remembered. 

Soc. But that they might from their birth acquire a difpofition as far as 
poffible the beft, we decreed that the rulers whom we placed over the mar- 
riage rites fhould, through the means of certain lots, take care that in the 
nuptial league the worthy were mingled with the worthy; that no difcord 
may arife in this conneétion when it does not prove profperous in the end ; 
but that all the blame may be referred to fortune, and not to the guardians 
of fuch a conjun¢tion. 

Tim. We remember this likewife. 

Soc. We alfo ordered that the children of the good fhould be properly 
educated, but that thofe of the bad fhould be fecretly fent to fome other 
city; yet fo that fuch of the adult among thefe as fhould be found to be of a 
good difpofition fhould be recalled from exile; while, on the contrary, 
thofe who were retained from the firft in the city as good, but proved after- 
wards bad, fhould be fimilarly banifhed. 

Tim. Juf fo. 

Soc. Have we, therefore, fufficiently epitomized yefterday’s difputation ; 
or do you require any thing further, friend Timezus, which I have omitted ? 

Tim. Nothing, indeed, Socrates; for all this was the fubjeét of your dif- 
putation. 

Soc. Hear now how I am affected towards this republic which we have 
defcribed ; for I will illuftrate the affair by a fimilitude. Suppofe then that 
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fome one, on beholding beautiful animals, whether reprefented in a picture, 
or really alive, but in a ftate of perfeé reft, fhould defire to behold them in 
motion, and ftruggling as it were to imitate thofe geftures which feem par- 
ticularly adapted to the nature of bodies; in fuch a manner am I affeéted 
towards the form of that republic which we have defcribed. For I fhould 
gladly hear any one relating the contefts of our city with other nations, 
when it engages ina becoming manner in war, and aéts during fuch an en- 
gagement in a manner worthy of its inftitution, both with refpeét to prac- 
tical achievements and verbal negotiations. For indeed, O Critias and 
Hermocrates, I am confcious of my own inability to praife fuch men and 
fuch a city according to their defert, Indeed, that I fhould be incapable of 
fuch an undertaking is not wonderful, fince the fame imbecility feems to 
have attended poets both of the paft and prefent age, Not that I defpife the 
poetic tribe; but it appears from hence evident, that, as thefe kind of men 
are {tudious of imitation, they eafily and in the beft manner exprefs things 
in which they have been educated; while, on the contrary, whatever is 
foreign from their education they imitate with difficulty in a@ions, and 
with ftill more difficulty in words. But with refpe& to the tribe of Sophitts, 
though I confider them as fkilled both in the art of {peaking and in many 
other illuftrious arts; yet, as they have no fettled abode, but wander daily 
through a multitude of cities, I am afraid left, with refpeét to the inftitutions 
of philofophers and politicians, they fhould not be able to conjecture the 
quality and magnitude of thofe concerns which wife and politic men are 
engaged in with individuals, in warlike undertakings, both in actions and 
difcourfe. It remains, therefore, that I fhould apply to you, who excel in 
the ftudy of wifdom and civil adminiftration, as well naturally as through 
the affiftance of proper difcipline and inititution. For Timzus here of 
Locris, an Italian city governed by the beft of laws, exclufive of his not 
being inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobility, has ar- 
rived in his own city at the higheft polts of government and honours. 
Befides, we all know that Critias is not ignorant of the particulars of which 
we are now fpeaking. Nor is this to be doubted of Hermocrates, fince a mul- 
titude of circumftances evince that he is both by nature and education adapted 
to all fuch concerns. Hence, when you yefterday requefted me to difpute 
about the inftitution of a republic, I readily complied with your requeft ; 
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being perfuaded that the remainder of the difcourfe could not be more con- 
veniently explained by any one than by you, if you were but willing to en- 
gage in its difcuffion, For, unlefs you properly adapt the city for warlike 
purpofes, there is no one in the prefent age from whom it can acquire every 
thing becoming its conftitution. As I have, therefore, hitherto complied 
with your requeft, I fhall now require you to comply with mine in the 
above-mentioned particulars. Nor have you indeed refufed this employ- 
ment, but have with common confent determined to repay my hofpitality 
with the banquet of difcourfe. I now, therefore, ftand prepared to receive 
the promifed featft. 

Herm. But we, O Socrates, as Timzus juft now fignified, fhall cheer- 
fully engage in the execution of your defire ; for we cannot offer any excufe 
fufficient to juftify negle@ in this affair. For yefterday, when we departed 
from hence and went to the lodging of Critias, where we are accuftomed 
to refide, both in his apartment and prior to this in the way thither we dif- 
courfed on this very particular. He therefore related to us a certain antient 
hiftory, which I with, O Critias, you would now repeat to Socrates, that he 
may judge whether it any way conduces to the fulfilment of his requeft. 

Crit. It is requifite to comply, if agreeable to Timzus, the third affociate 
of our undertaking. 

Tim. I affent to your compliance. 

Crit. Hear then, O Socrates, a difcourfe furprifing indeed in the extreme, 
yet in every refpeét true, as it was once related by Solon, the moft wife of 
the feven wife men. Solon, then, was the familiar and intimate friend of 
our great-grandfather Dropis, as he himfelf often relates in his poems. But 
he once declared to our grandfather Critias, (as the old man himfelf informed 
us,) that great and admirable a¢tions had once been achieved by this city, 
which neverthelefs were buried in oblivion, through length of time and the 
deftruétion of mankind. In particular he informed me of one undertaking 
more illuftrious than the reft, which I now think proper to relate to you, 
both that I may repay my obligations, and that by fuch a relation I may offer 
my tribute of praife to the Goddefs in the prefent folemnity, by celebrating 
her divinity, as it were, with hymns, juftly and in a manner agreeable to 
truth. 

Soc. You fpeak well. But what is this antient achievement which was 

not 
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not only aGtually related by Solon, but was once really accomplifhed by this 
city? 

Crit. I will acquaint you with that antient hiftory, which I did not indeed 
receive from a youth, but from a man very much advanced in years; for at 
that time Critias, as he himfelf declared, was almoft ninety years old, 
and I myfelf was about ten. When, therefore, that folemnity was celebrated 
among us which is known by the name of Cureotis Apaturiorum *, nothing 
was omitted which boys in that feftivity are accuftomed to perform. For, 
when our parents had fet before us the rewards propofed for the conteft of 
finging verfes, both a multitude of verfes of many poets were recited, and 
many of us efpecially fung the poems of Solon, becaufe they were at that 
time entirely new. But then one of our tribe, whether he was willing to 
gratify Critias, or whether it was his real opinion, affirmed that Solon 
appeared to him moft wife in other concerns, and in things refpeéting poetry 
the moftingenious of all poets. Upon hearing this, the old man (for I very 
well remember) was vehemently delighted; and faid, laughing—If Solon, 
O Amynander, had not engaged in poetry as a cafual affair, but had made 
it, as others do, a ferious employment ; and if through feditions and other 
fluctuations of the ftate, in which he found his country involved, he had not 
been compelled to negle& the completion of the hiftory which he brought 
from Egypt, I do not think that either Hefiod or Homer, or any other poet, 
would have acquired greater glory and renown. In confequence of this, 
Amynander inquired of Critias what that hiftory was. To which he an- 
{wered, that it was concerning an affair the greateft and moft celebrated 


* The Apaturia, according to Proclus and Suidas, were feftivalsin honour of Bacchus, which 
were publicly celebrated for the fpace of three days. And they were affigned this name, à azatn, 
that is, on account of the deception through which Neptune is reported to have vanquifhed 
Xanthus. The firt day of thefe feftivals was called prex, in which, as the name indicates, 
thofe of the fame tribe feafted together; and hence (fays Proclus) on this day evaxiat xai Jurva 
moara, {plendid banquets and much feafting took place. The fecond day was called avappyais, a 
facrifice, becaufe many vi&tims were facrificed in it; and hence the victims were called avappymara, 
becaufe spuouevæ ava ebveto, they were drawn upwards, and facrificed. The third day, of which 
Plato fpeaks in this place, was called xoupewtns, becaufe on this day xxpor, that is, boys or girls, were 
colleéted together in tribes, with their hair fiorn. And to thefe fome add a fourth day, which 
they call emCda, or the day after. Proclus further informs us, that the boys who were collected 
on the third day were about three or four years old. 
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which this city ever performed ; though through length of time, and the 
deftruction of thofe by whom it was undertaken, the fame of its execution 
has not reached the prefent age. But I befeech you, O Critias, (fay Amy- 
nander,) relate this affair from the beginning; and inform me what that 
event was which Solon afferted as a fact, and on what occafion, and from 
whom he received it. 

There is then (fays he) a certain region of Egypt called Delta, about the 
fummit of which the ftreams of the Nile are divided. In this place a go- 
vernment is eftablifhed called Saitical ; and the chief city of this region of 
Delta is Sais, from which alfo king Amafis derived his origin. The city has 
a prefiding divinity, whofe name is in the Egyptian tongue Neith, and in the 
Greek Athena, or Minerva. Thefe men were friends of the Athenians, with 
whom they declared they were very familiar, through a certain bond of 
alliance. In this country Solon, on his arrival thither, was, as he himfelf 
relates, very honourably received. And upon his inquiring about antient 
affairs of thofe priefts who poffefied a knowledge in fuch particulars fuperior 
to others, he perceived, that neither himfelf, nor any one of the Greeks, (as 
he himfelf declared), had any knowledge of very remote antiquity. Hence, 
when he once defired to excite them to the relation of antient tranfaCtions, 
he for this purpofe began to difcourfe about thofe moft antient events which 
formerly happened among us, I mean the traditions concerning the firft 
Phoroneus and Niobe, and after the deluge, of Deucalion and Pyrrha, (as 
defcribed by the mythologifts,) together with their pofterity; at the fame 
time paying a proper attention to the different ages in which thefe events 
are faid to have fubfifted. But upon this one of thofe more antient priefts 
exclaimed, O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, nor is there 
any fuch thing as an aged Grecian among you! But Solon, when he heard 
this—-What (fays he) is the motive of your exclamation? To whom the 
prieft :—Becaufe all your fouls are juvenile; neither containing any antient 
opinion derived from remote tradition, nor any difcipline hoary from its 
exiftence in former periods of time. But the reafon of this is the multitude 
and variety of deftructions of the human race, which formerly have been, 
and again will be: the greateft of thefe, indeed, arifing from fire and water ; 
but the leffer from ten thoufand other contingencies. For the relation fub- 
fing among you, that Phaeton, the offspring of the Sun, ona certain time 
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attempting to drive the chariot of his father, and not being able to keep the 
track obferved by his parent, burnt up the natures belonging to the earth, 
and perifhed himfelf, blafted by thunder—is indeed confidered as fabulous, 
yet is in reality true. For it expreffes the mutation of the bodies revolving 
in the heavens about the earth ; and indicates that, through long periods of 
time, a deftrudtion of terreftrial natures enfues from the devaftations of fire. 
Hence, thofe who either dwell on mountains, or in lofty and dry places, 
perifh more abundantly than thofe who dwell near rivers, or on the borders 
of the fea. To us indeed the Nile is both falutary in other refpeéts, and 
liberates us from the fear of fuch-like depredations. But when the Gods, 
purifying the earth by waters, deluge its furface, then the herdfmen and 
thepherds inhabiting the mountains are preferved, while the inhabitants of 
your cities are hurried away to the fea by the impetuous inundation of the 
rivers, On the contrary, in our region, neither then, nor at any other time, 
did the waters defcending from on high pour with defolation on the plains ; 
but they are naturally impelled upwards from the bofom of the earth. And 
from thefe caufes the moft antient traditions are preferved in our country. 
For, indeed, it may be truly afferted, that in thofe places where neither intenfe 
cold nor immoderate heat prevails, the race of mankind is always preferved, 
though fometimes the number of individuals is increafed, and fometimes fuffers 
a confiderable diminution, But whatever has been tranfacted either by us, or 
by you, or in any other place, beautiful or great, or containing any thing 
uncommon, of which we have heard the report, every thing of this kind 
is to be found defcribed in our temples, and preferved to the prefent day. 
While, on the contrary, you and other nations commit only recent tranfac- 
tions to writing, and to other inventions which fociety has employed for 
tran{mitting information to pofterity ; and fo again, at {tated periods of time, 
a certain celeftial defluxion rufhes on them like a difeafe ; from whence thofe 
among you who furvive are both deftitute of literary acquifitions and the in- 
{piration of the Mufes. Hence it happens that you become juvenile again, 
and ignorant of the events which happened in antient times, as well among 
us as in the regions which you inhabit. 

The tranfactions, therefore, O Solon, which you relate from your antiqui- 
ties, differ very little from puerile fables. For, in the firft place, you only 
mention one deluge of the earth, when at the fame time many have hap- 
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pened. And, in the next place, you are ignorant of a moft illuftrious and 
excellent race of men, who once inhabited your country; from whence you 
and your whole city defcended, though a {mall feed only of this admirable 
peop!e once remained. But your ignorance in this affair is owing to the 
pofterity of this people, who were for many ages deprived of the ufe of let- 
ters, and became as it were dumb. For prior, O Solon, to that mighty deluge 
which we have juft mentioned, a city of Athenians exifted, informed 
according to the beft laws both in military concerns and every other duty of 
life ; and whofe illuftrious a@tions and civil inftitutions are celebrated by us as 
the moft excellent of all that have exifted under the ample circumference of 
the heavens. Solon, therefore, upon hearing this, faid that he was afto- 
nifhed ; and, burning with a moft ardent defire, entreated the priefts to relate 
accurately all the actions of his antient fellow-citizens. That afterwards 
one of the priefts replied :—Nothing of envy, O Solon, prohibits us from 
complying with your requeft. But for your fake, and that of your city, I 
will relate the whole; and efpecially on account of that Goddefs who is 
allotted the guardianfhip both of your city and ours, and by whom they have 
been educated and founded: yours, indeed, by a priority to ours of a thou- 
fand years, receiving the feed of your race from Vulcan and the Earth. But 
the defcription of the tranfactions of this our city during the {pace of eight 
thoufand years, is preferved in our facred writings. I will, therefore, cur- 
forily run over the laws and more illuftrious aétions of thofe cities which 
exifted nine thoufand years ago. For when we are more at leifure we fhall 
profecute an exact hiftory of every particular, receiving for this purpofe the 
jacred writings themfelves. 

In the firft place, then, confider the laws of thefe people, and compare 
them with ours: for you will find many things which then fubfifted in your 
city, fimilar to fuch as exift at prefent. For the priefts paffed their life 
feparated from all others. The artificers alfo exercifed their arts in fuch a 
manner, that each was engaged in his own employment without being 
mingled with other artificers. The fame method was likewife adopted with 
fhepherds, hunters and hufbandmen. The foldiers too, you will find, were 
feparated from other kind of men; and were commanded by the laws to 
engage in nothing but warlike affairs. A fimilar armour too, fuch as that 
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the Goddefs in thofe places, as likewife happened to you, firft pointing them 
out to our ufe. You may perceive too from the beginning what great 
attention was paid by the laws to prudence and modefty ; and befides this, to 
divination and medicine, as fubfervient to the prefervation of health. And 
from thefe, which are divine goods, the laws, proceeding to the invention of 
fuch as are merely human, procured all fuch other difciplines as follow from 
thofe we have juftenumerated. From fuch a diftribution, therefore, and in 
{fuch order, the Goddefs firft eftablifhed and adorned your city, choofing for 
this purpofe the place in which you were born; as fhe forefaw that, from the 
excellent temperature of the region, men would arife diftinguifhed by the 
moft confummate fagacity and wit. For, as the Goddefs ıs a lover both of 
wifdom and war, fhe fixed on a foil capable of producing men the moft 
fimilar to herfelf; and rendered it in every refpe@ adapted for the habitation 
of fuch a race. The antient Athenians, therefore, ufing thefe laws, and 
being formed by good inftitutions, in a ftill higher degree than I have men- 
tioned, inhabited this region; furpaffing all men in every virtue, as it be- 
comes thofe to do who are the progeny and pupils of the Gods. 

But though many and mighty deeds of your city are contained in our 
facred writings, and are admired as they deferve, yet there is one tranfaction 
which furpaffes all of them in magnitude and virtue. For thefe writings 
relate what prodigious ftrength your city formerly tamed, when a mighty 
warlike power, rufhing from the Atlantic fea, fpread itfelf with hoftile fury 
over all Europe and Afia. For at that time the Atlantic fea was navigable, 
and had an ifland before that mouth which is called by you the Pillars of 
Hercules. But this ifland was greater than both Libya and all Afia together, 
and afforded an eafy paflage to other neighbouring iflands; as it was like- 
wife eafy to pafs from thofe iflands to all the continent which borders on 
this Atlantic fea. For the waters which are beheld within the mouth 
which we juft now mentioned, have the form of a bay with a narrow 
entrance ; but the mouth itfelf is a true fea. And laftly, the earth which 
furrounds it is in every refpect truly denominated the continent. In this 
Atlantic ifland a combination of kings was formed, who with mighty and 
wonderful power fubdued the whole ifland, together with many other iflands 
and parts of the continent ; and, befides this, {ubjected to their dominion all 
Libya, as far as to Egypt; and Europe, as far as to the Tyrrhene fea. And 
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when they were collected in a powerful league, they endeavoured to enflave 
all our regions and yours, and befides this all thofe places fituated within the 
mouth of the Atlantic fea. Then it was, O Solon, that the power of your 
city was confpicuous to all men for its virtue and ftrength. For, as its armies 
furpaffed all others both in magnanimity and military fíkill, fo with refpeé 
to its contefts, whether it was affifted by the reft of the Greeks, over whom 
it prefided in warlike affairs, or whether it was deferted by them through the 
incurfions of the enemies, and became fituated in extreme danger, yet {till 
it remained triumphant. In the mean time, thofe who were not yet 
enflaved it liberated from danger; and procured the moft ample liberty for 
all thofe of us who dwell within the Pillars of Hercules. But in fucceeding 
time prodigious earthquakes and deluges taking place, and bringing with them 
defolation in the {pace of one day and night, all that warlike race of Athe- 
nians was at once merged under the earth; and the Atlantic ifland itfelf, 
being abforbed in the fea, entirely difappeared. And hence that fea is at 
prefent innavigable, arifing from the gradually impeding mud which the 
fubfiding ifland produced. And this, O Socrates, is the fum of what the 
elder Critias repeated from the narration of Solon. 
But when yefterday you was difcourfing about a republic and its citizens, 
I was furprifed on recollecting the prefent hiftory: for I perceived how di- 
vinely, from a certain fortune, and not wandering from the mark, you col- 
le€ted many things agreeing with the narration of Solon. Yet I was un- 
willing to difclofe thefe particulars immediately, as, from the great interval 
of time fince I firft received them, my remembrance of them was not 
fuff.ciently accurate for the purpofe of repetition. I confidered it, therefore, 
neceffary that I fhould firft of all diligently revolve the whole in my mind. 
And on this account I yefterday immediately complied with your demands : 
for I perceived that we fhould not want the ability of prefenting a difcourfe 
accommodated to your wifhes, which in things of this kind is of principal 
importance. In confequencejof this, as Hermocrates has informed you, 
immediately as we departed from hence, by communicating thefe particulars 
with my friends here prefent, for the purpofe of refrefhing my memory, 
and afterwards revolving them in my mind by night, I nearly acquired a 
complete recollection of the affair. And, indeed, according to the proverb, 
what we learn in childhood abides in the memory with a wonderful ftability. 
6 For, 
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For, with refpe& to myfelf, for inftance, I am not certain that I could recol- 
le& the whole of yefterday’s difcourfe, yet I fhould be very much aftonifhed 
if any thing fhould efcape my remembrance which I had heard in fome paft 
period of time very diftant from the prefent. Thus, as to the hiftory 
which I have juft now related, I received it from the old maa with great 
pleafure and delight; who on his part very readily complied with my re- 
queft, and frequently gratified me with a repetition. And hence, as the 
marks of letters deeply burnt in remain indelible, fo all thefe particulars 
became firmly eftablifhed in my memory. In confequence of this, as foon 
as it was day I repeated the narration to my friends, that together with 
myfelf they might be better prepared for the purpofes of the prefent affocia- 
tion. But now, with refpe& to that for which this narration was under- 
taken, I am prepared, O Socrates, to fpeak not only fummarily, but fo as to 
defcend to the particulars of every thing which I heard. But the citizens 
and city which you fabricated yefterday as in a fable, we fhall transfer to 
reality; confidering that city which you eftablifhed as no other than this 
Athenian city, and the citizens which you conceived as no other than thofe 
anceftors of ours defcribed by the Egyptian prieft. And indeed the affair 
will harmonize in every refpeét; nor will it be foreign from the purpofe to 
affert that your citizens are thofe very people who exifted at that time. 
Hence, diftributing the affair in common among us, we will endeavour, 
according to the utmoft of our ability, to accomplith in a becoming manner 
the employment which you have affigned us. It is requifite, therefore, to 
confider, O Socrates, whether this difcourfe is reafonable, or whether we 
fhould lay it afide, and feek after another. 

Soc. But what other, O Critias, fhould we receive in preference to this? 
For your difcourfe, through a certain affinity, is particularly adapted to the 
prefent facred rites of the Goddefs, And befides this, we fhould confider, 
as a thing of the greateft moment, that your relation is not a mere fable, 
but a true hiftory. It is impoffible, therefore, to fay how, and from whence, 
neglecting your narration, we fhould find another more convenient. Hence 
itis neceflary to confefs that you have {poken with good fortune; and it is 
equally necefflary that I, on account of my difcourfe yefterday, fhould now 
reit from {peaking, and be wholly attentive to yours. 

Crit. But now confider, Socrates, the manner of our difpofing the mutual 
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tanquet of difputation. For it feems proper to us that Timæus, who is the 
moft aftronomical of us all, and is particularly knowing in the nature of the 
univerfe, fhould {peak the firft; commencing his difcourfe from the genera- 
tion of the world, and ending in the nature of men. But that I after him, 
receiving the men which he has mentally produced, but which have been 
excellently educated by you, and introducing them to you according to the 
law of Solon, as to proper judges, fhould render them members of this city ; 
as being in reality no other than thofe Athenians which were defcribed as 
unknown to us in the report of the facred writings. And that in future we 
thall difcourfe concerning them as about citizens and Athenians. 

Soc. I feem to behold a copious and fplendid banquet of difputation fet 
before me. It is, therefore, now your bufinefs, O Timzus, to begin the 
difcourfe ; having firft of all, as is highly becoming, invoked the Gods accord- 
ing to law. 

Tim. Indeed, Socrates, fince thofe who participate but the leaft degree 
of wifdom, in the beginning of every undertaking, whether {mall or great, 
call upon Divinity, it is necefflary that we (unlefs we are in every refpe& 
unwife) who are about to fpeak concerning the univerfe, whether it is 
generated or without generation, invoking the Gods and Goddeffes, fhould 
pray that what we affert may be agreeable to their divinities, and that in 
the enfuing difcourfe we may be confiftent with ourfelves. And fuch is my 
prayer to the Gods, with reference to myfelf; but as to what refpeéts the 
prefent company, it is neceflary to pray that you may eafily underftand, and 
that I may be able to explain my meaning about the propofed fubjeéts of 
difputation. In the firft place, therefore, as it appears to me, it is neceffary 
to define what that is which is always rea/ being *, but is without generation ; 

and 


1 It is well obferved here by Proclus, that Plato, after the manner of geometricians, affumes, 
prior to demonftrations, definitions and hypothefes, through which he frames his demonftrations, 
and previoufly delivers the principles of the whole of phyfiology. For, as the principles of mufic are 
different from thofe of medicine, and thofe of arithmetic from thofe of mechanics, in like man- 
ner there are certain principles of the whole of phyfiology, which Plato now delivers: and thefe 
are as follow, True being is that which is apprebended by intelligence in conjunflion with reafon: 
that which is generated, is the objet of opinion in conjunlion with irrational fenfe: every thing 
generated is generated from a caufe: that which does not Jubfijl fiom a caufe is not generated : 
that of which the paradigm is eternal being, is neceffarily ( gputiful : that of which the paradigm 
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and what that is which is generated indeed, or confifs in a flate of becoming 
to be, but which never really ise The former of thefe indeed is apprehended 
by intelligence in conjunQion with reafon, fince it always fubfifts according 
to fame. But the latter is perceived by ofsnson in conjunction with irrational 
senfe; fince it fubfifts in a ftate of generation and corruption, and never 
truly is. But whatever is generated is neceflarily generated from a certain 
caufe. For it is every way impoffible that any thing fhould be generated 
without a caufe. When, therefore, an artificer, in the fabrication of any 
work, looks to that which always fubfifts according to fame, and, employing 
a paradigm of this kind, exprefles the idea and power in his work, it is then 
neceflary that the whole of his produétion fhould be beautiful. But when 
he beholds that which is in generation, and ufes a generated paradigm, it is 
alike neceffary that his work fhould be far from beautiful. 

I denominate, therefore, this univerfe heaven, or the world, or by any 
other appellation in which it may particularly rejoice. Concerning which, 
Jet us in the firt place confider that which, in the propofed inquiry about 
the univerfe, ought in the very beginning to be inveftigated ; whether it 
always was, having no principle of generation ‘, or whether it was gene- 

rated, 


is generated, is not beautiful: the univerfe is denominated beaven, or the world. For from thefe 
principles he produces all that follows. Hence, fays Proclus, he appears to me to fay what 
eternal is, and what that which is generated is, but not to fay that each of them is. For the 
geometrician alfo informs us whaé a point is and what a line is, prior to his demonftrations, but 
he by no means teaches us tbat each of thefe has a fubfiftence. For how will he act the part ot 
a geometrician, if he difcourfes about the exiftence of his proper principles? After the fame 
manner the phyfiologift fays what eternal being is, for the fake of the future demonftrations, but 
by no means fhows tbat it is; fince in fo doing he would pafs beyond the limits of phyfiology. 
As, however, ‘Timzus being a Pythagorean differs from other phyfiologifis, and Plato in this 
dialogue exhibits the higheft fcience, hence he afterwards, in a manner perfeétly divine, proves 
that true being has a fubfiftence ; but at prefent he employs the definition of wat it is, preferving 
the limits of phyfiology. He appears, indeed, to inveftigate the definition of eternal being, 
and of that which is generated, that he may difcover the caufes which give completion to the 
univerfe, viz. form and matter: for that which is generated requires thefe. But he affumes the 
third hypothefis, that he may difcover the fabricative caufe of the univerfe; the fourth, becaufe 
the univerfe was generated according to a paradigmatic caufe ; and the fifth concerning the name of 
the univerfe, that he may inveftigate the participation of the good and tbe ineffable by the world, 

' That is denominated generated, fays Proclus (in Tim. p. 85.) which has not the whole of its 
effence or energy eftablifhed in one, fo as to he perfe€tly immutable. And of this kind are, this 
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rated, commencing its generation from a certain caufe. It was generated. 
For this univerfe is vifible, and has a body. But all fuch things are fenfible. 
And fenfibles are apprehended by opinion, in conjun@tion with fenfe. And 
fuch things appear to have their fubfiftence in becoming to be, and in being 
generated. But we have before afferted, that whatever is generated is 
neceflarily generated from fome caufe. To difcover, therefore, the artificer 
and father of the univerfe is indeed difficult; and when found it is impoffible 
to reveal him through the miniftry of difcourfe to all men. 

Again: this is to be confidered concerning him, I mean, according to what 
paradigm extending himfelf, he fabricated the world—whether towards 
an exemplar, fubfifting according to that which is always the fame, and 
fimilarly affected, or towards that which is generated. But, indeed, if this 
world is beautiful, and its artificer good, it is evident that he looked towards 
an eternal exemplar in its fabrication. But if the world be far from beau- 
tiful, which it is not lawful to affert, he neceffarily beheld a generated inftead 
of an eternal exemplar. But it is perfectly evident that he regarded an 


fenfible world, time in things moved, and the tranfitive intelle@tion of fouls. But that every 
motion fubfifts according to a part, and that the whole of it is not prefent at once, is evident. 
And if the effence of the world poffeffes generation, and the perpetuity of it is according to a 
temporal infinity, it may be inferred, that between things eternally perpetual, and fuch as are 
generated in a part of time, it is neceffary that nature fhould fubfift which is generated infinitely. 
It is alfo reyuifite that a nature of this kind fhould be generated infinitely in a twofold refpe&, 
viz. either that the whole of it fhould be perpetual through the whole of time, but that the parts 
fhould fubfift in the parts of time, as is the cafe with the fublunary elements, or that both the 
whole and the parts of it fhould be co-extended with the perpetuity of all time, as is the cafe 
with the heavenly bodies. For the perpetuity aceording to eternity is not the fame with the 
perpetuity of the whole of time, as neither is the infinity of eternity and time the fame; becaufe 
eternity is not the fame with time, the former being infinite life at once total and full, or, the 
whole of which is ever prefent to itfelf, and the latter being a flowing image of fuch a life. 
Further fill, fays Proclus, the term generated has a multifarious meaning. For it fignifies that 
which has a temporal beginning, every thing which proceeds from a caufe, that which is effentially 
a compofite, and that which is naturally capable of being generated, though it fhould not be 
generated. The term generated, therefore, being multifarioufly predicated, that which is gene- 
rated according to time poffeffes all the modes of generation. For it proceeds from a caufe, is a 
compofite, and is naturally capable of being generated. Hence, as that which is generated 
in a part of time begins at one time, and arrives at perfeGtion in another, fo the world, which is 
generated according to the whole of time, is always beginning, and always perfect. And it has 
indeed a certain beginning of generation, fo far as it is perfected by its caufe, but has not a cer- 


tain beginning fo far as it has not a beginning of a certain partial time. 
eternal 
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eternal paradigm. For the world is the moft beautiful of generated natures, 
and its artificer the beft of caufes. But, being thus generated, it is fabri- 
cated according to that which is comprehenfible by reaton and intelligence, 
and which fubfifts in an abiding famenefs of being. And from hence it is per- 
fectly neceffary that this world fhould be the refemblance of fomething. But 
to defcribe its origin according to nature is the greateft of all undertakings. 
In this manner, then, we muft diftinguith concerning the image and its ex- 
emplar. As words are allied to the things of which they are the interpreters, 
hence it is necefflary, when we {peak of that which is ftable' and firm, 
and intelle€tually apparent, that our reafons fhould be in like manner {table 
and immutable, and as much as poffible irreprehenfible, with every per- 
fection of a fimilar kind. But that, when we {peak concerning the image of 


1 That which Plato now calls fable and firm, he before called eternal being, fubfifting after 
the fame manner, and apprehended by intelligence; denominating it fable inflead of eternal 
being, and intelleftually apparent, inftead of that which is apprehended by intelligence. He alfo fays, 
that the reafonings about it fhould be //able indced, that through the famenefs of the appellation 
he may indicate the fimilitude of them to things themfelves ; but immutable, that they may fhadow 
forth the firmnefs of the thing; and irreprebenfible, that they may imitate that which is appre- 
hended by intelligence, and may fcientifically accede. For it is neceflary that reafonings, if they 
are tu be adapted to intelligibles, fhould poffefs the accurate and the ftable, as being converfant 
with things of this kind. For, as the knowledge of things eternal is immutable, fo alfo is the 
reafoning; fince it is evolved knowledge. However, as it proceeds into multitude, is allotted a 
compofite nature, and on this account falls fhort of the union and impartibility of the thing, he 
calls the former in the fingular number fable and firm, and intellefually apparent, but the latter 
in the plural number fiable, immutable and irreprehenfible reafons. And fince in reafon there is 
a certain fimilitude to its paradigm, and there is alfo a certain diflimilitude, and the latter is more 
abundant than the former, he employs one appellation in common, the flable; but the other epi- 
thets are different. And as, with refpect to our knowledge, fcientific reafoning cannot be confuted 
by it, (for there is nothing in us better than fcience,) but is confuted by the thing itfelf, as not 
being able to comprehend its nature fuch as it is, and as it comes into contaét with its impar- 
tibiiity, hence he adds, as much as poffible. For fcience itfelf confidered as fubfiliing in fouls is 
irreprehenfible, but is reprehended by intelleét, becaufe it evolves the impartible, and apprehends 
the fimple in a compofite manner. Since the phantafy alfo reprehends fenfe, becaufe its know- 
ledge is attended with paffion according to mixture, from which the phantafy is pure; opinion the 
phantafy, becaufe it knows in conjunétion with type and form, to which opinion is fuperior ; 
fcience opinion, becaufe the latter knows without being able to affign the caufe, the ability of 
effeGting which efpecially charaéterizes the former; and intellect as we have faid fvience, becaufe 
the latter divides the object of knowledge tranfitively, but the former apprehends every thing at 
once in conjunction with effence. Intelle&, thercfore, is alone unconquerable ; but fcience and 
fcientific reafoning are vanquithed by intelle&t, according to the knowledge oF being. 
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that which is immutable, we fhould employ only probable arguments, which 
have the fame analogy to the former as a refemblance to its exemplar. And, 
indeed, as effence * is to generation, fo is truth to faith, You muft not 
wonder, therefore, O Socrates, fince many things are alferted by many con- 


cerning 


* Plato, fays Proclus, had prior to this made two things the leaders, the intelligible and that 
which is generated, or paradigm and image, and had affumed two things analogous to thefe, 
fcience and probability, or truth and faith, truth being to an intelligible paradigm as faith to a 
generated image; and now he geometrically adds the alternate proportion. For, if as truth is to 
the intelligible, fo is faith to that which is generated, it will be alternately as truth is to faith, fo 
the intelligible to that which is generated. Plato, therefore, clearly divides reafonings and know- 
ledges with the things known ; and Parmenides alfo, though obfcure through his poetry, yet at 
the fame time fays, that there are twofold knowledges, truth and faith, of twofold things, viz. of 
beings and non-beings; and the former of thefe knowledges he calls fplendour, as fhining with 
intelle&tual light, but he deprives the latter of ftable knowledge. The faith, however, which 
Plato now affumes appears to be different from that of which he fpeaks in the fixth book of 
his Republic, in the fection of a line; for that is irrational knowledge, whence alfo it is divided 
from conjecture, but is arranged according to fenfe. But the prefent faith is rational, though it 
is mingled with irrational knowledges, employing fenfe and conjecture ; and hence it is filled 
with much of the unflable. For, receiving tbat a thing is from fenfe or conjecture, it thus affigns 
the caufes: but thefe knowledges poffefs much of the confufed and unftable. Hence Socrates 
in the Phedo very much blames the fenfes, becaufe we neither fee nor hear any thing accurately. 
How then can knowledge, originating from fenfe, poffefs the accurate and irreprehenfible? For 
thofe powers that employ fcience alone colle&t with accuracy every thing which is the object of 
their knowledge; but thofe powers that energize with fenfe err and fall off from the accurate, 
through fenfe, and through the unflable nature of the thing known. For what can any one 
affert of that which is material, fince it is always changing and flowing, and is not naturally 
adapted to abide for a moment? And with refpeé to a celeftial nature, in confequence of being 
very remote from us, it is not eafily known, nor Scientifically apprehended ; but we muft be fatis- 
fied with an approximation to the truth, and with probability in the fpeculation of it. For every 
thing which is in place requires a refidence there, in order to a perfeét knowledge of its nature. 
But the intelligible is not a thing of this kind, fince it is not to be apprehended by our knowledge 
in place. For where any one ftops his dianoétic power, there, in confequence of the intelligible 
teing every where prefent, he comes into contaét with truth. And if it is poffible to affert any 
thing ftable concerning a celeftial nature, this alfo is poffible, fo far as it partakes of being, and 
fo far as it is to be apprehended by intelligence. For it is through geometrical demonftrations, 
which are univerfal, that we are alone able to colle& any thing neceflary concerning it; but, fo 
far as it is fenfible, it is with difficulty apprehended, and with difficulty furveyed. 

With refpect to truth, however, Plato, following the theologifts, eftablifhes it as manifold. For 
one kind of truth is characterized by the nature of zbe one, being the light proceeding from she 
good, which, in the Phitebus, he fays, imparts purity, and, in the Republic, union, to intelligibles. 
Another kind is that which proceeds from intelligibles, which illuminates the intellectual orders, 

which 
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cerning the Gods and the generation of the univerfe, if I fhould not be able 
to produce the moft approved and accurate reafons on fo difficult a fubje&t. 
But you ought to rejoice if it fhall appear that I do not employ reafons lefs 
probable than others: at the fame time remembering, that 1 who difcourfe, 
and that you who are my judges, poflefs the human nature in common ; 
fo that you fhould be fatisfied if my affertions are but affimilative of the 
truth. 

Soc. You fpeak excellently well, Timzus; and we fhall certainly aét in 
every refpect as you advife. This introduétion, indeed, of your difcourfe we 
wonderfully approve : -proceed, therefore, with the fubfequent difputation. 

Tim. Let us declare then on what account the compofing artificer confti- 
tuted generation and the univerfe. The artificer, indeed, was good ; but in 
that which is good envy never fubfifts about any thing which has being. 
Hence, as he was entirely void of envy, he was willing to produce all things 
as much as poffible fimilar to himfelf. If, therefore, any one receives this 
moft principal caufe of generation and the world from wife and prudent 
men, he will receive him in a manner the moft perfeét and true. For, as 
the Divinity was willing that all things fhould be good, and that as much as 
pofible nothing fhould be evil; hence, receiving every thing vifible, and 
which was not in a ftate of reft, but moving with confufion ' and ditorder, 

he 


which an effence unfigured, uncoloured, and untouched firft receives, and where alfo the plain 
of truth is fituated, as itis written in the Phedrus. A third kind of truth is that which is con- 
nate with fouls, which comes into contac with being through intelligence, and fcience fubfifting 
in conjunction with the objects of fcience : for the light pertaining to the foul is the third from the 
intelligible; fince the intelleCtual is filled from the intelligible, and that pertaining to the foul 
from the intellectual order. This truth, therefore, fubfifting in fouls, mut be now affumed, 
fince we have admitted a correfponding faith, and not that which is irrational, and deftitute of all 
logical confideration; and the one muft be conjoined with intelligibles, but the other with 
fenfibles, 

' Plato being willing to indicate the providence of the demiurgus pervading the univerfe, toge- 
ther with the gifts of intelle& and the prefence of foul, and tu fhow the magnitnde of the good 
which thefe impart to the world, furveys prior to this the whole corporeal confiitution by itfelf, 
and how, thus confidered, it is confufed and difordered ; that alfo, bebolding by itfelf the order 
proceeding from foul and demiurgic ornament, we may be able to define what a corporeal nature 
is in itfelf, and what orderly diftribution it is allotted from fabrication. The world, indeed, 
always had a fubfiftence, but difcourfe divides the thing generated from the maker, and produces 
according to time things which fubfift at once together, becaufe every thing generated is a com- 
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he reduced it from this wild inordination into order, confidering that fuch a 
conduét was by far the beft. For it neither ever was lawful, nor is, for the 
beft of caufes to produce any other than the moft beautiful of effeéts. In 
confequence of a reafoning ' procefs, therefore, he found that among the 
things naturally vifible * there was nothing, the whole of which, if void of 
intelligence, could ever become more beautiful than the whole of that which 
is endued with intelle€&t: and at the fame time he difcovered, that it was 
impoffible for intelle&t to accede to any being, without the intervention of 
foul. Hence, as the refult of this reafoning, placing intelle@& in foul and 
foul in body, he fabricated the univerfe ; that thus it might be a work natu- 
rally the moft beautiful and the beft. In this manner, therefore, according 


pofite. To which we may add, that demiurgic fabrication being twofold, one being corporeal, 
and the other ornamental, Plato, beginning from the ornamental, very properly reprefents every 
thing corporeal moved in a confufed and difordered manner, becaufe fuch is its motion from 
itfelf when confidered as not yet animated by an intellectual foul. 

It alfo deferves to be noticed that Plato, in giving fubfiftence to the confufed and difordered, 
prior to the fabrication of the world, imitates the antient theologifts. For, as they introduce the 
battles and feditions of the Titans againft the Olympian Gods, fo Plato pre-fuppofes thefe two, 
the unadorned, and the fabricator of the world, that the former may be adorned and participate of 
order. They, however, introduce thefe theologically; for they oppofe the powers that prefide 
over bodics to the Olympian deities: but Plato phitofophically; for he transfers order from the 
Gods to the fubjeéts of their government. 

1 The demiureus of the univerfe, through the plenitude of his power, fabricates different 
things by different powers ; for, fince he comprehends in himfelf the caufe of all fabrications, he 
after one manner gives fubfiftence to the whole world, and after another to its parts. Hence, by 
one intelligence he adorns the whole world, and generates it colleétively, according to which 
energy the worid alfo is one animal; but by reafoning he produces its parts, and thefe as wholes, 
becaufe he is the demiurgus of total natures, viz. of total intelle&, total foul, and all the bulk of 
body. In confequence of this, when compofing parts, he is faid to fabricate by reafoning. For 
reafoning here fignifies a diftributive caufe of things; fince it is not the reafoning of one doubt- 
ing. For neither does art doubt, nor fcience; but artifts and the fcientific then doubt when 
they are indigent of their proper habits. If thefe, therefore, do not doubt when they are perfeét, 
can it be fuppofed that intelleét doubts, or the fabricator and father of the univerfe ? 

2 That is, intelligibles : for that thefe are vifible is evident from the words of Plato further on, 
where he fays—‘* Whatever ideas intelleét perceived in animal itfelf,’”? &c. But that thefe are 
naturally vifible will be evident, as Proclus beautifully obferves, if we confider that fome things are 
vifible to us, and others according to nature. And the things, indeed, which are vifible to us, 
are in their own nature dark and obfcure; but things naturally vifible are truly known, and are 
sefplendent with divine light. And fuch are intelligibles. 

to 
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to an affimilative reafon, it is neceffary to call the world an animal, endued 
with intelleét, and generated through the providence of Divinity. 

This being determined, let us confider what follows; and, in the next 
place, after the fimilitude of what animals the compofing artificer conftituted 
the world. Indeed, we muft by no means think that he fafhioned it fimilar 
to fuch animals as fubfift in the form of a part, or have a partial fubfiftence ; 
for, if it had been affimilated to an imperfect animal, it certainly would not 
have been beautiful. But we fhould rather eftablifh it as the moft fimilar of 
all things to that animal, of which other animals, both confidered feparately 
and according to their genera, are nothing more than parts. For this, 
indeed, contains all intelligible animals comprehended in itfelf; juft as this 
world contains us and the other animals which are the objects of fight. For, 
the Divinity being willing to affimilate this univerfe in the moft exquifite 
degree to that which is the moft beautiful and every way perfeét of intelligible 
objects, he compofed it one vifible animal, containing within itfelf all fuch 
animals as are allied to its nature. Do we therefore rightly conclude that 
there is but one univerfe; or is it more right to affert that there are many 
and infinite? But indeed there can be but one, if it be only admitted that it 
is fabricated according to an exemplar. For that which comprehends all 
intelligible animals whatever can never be the fecond to any other. For 
another animal again would be required about thefe two, of which they 
would be parts ; and it would be more proper to affert that the univerfe is 
affimilated to this comprehending third, rather than to the other two. That 
the world, therefore, from its being fingular or alone, might be fimilar to all- 
perfet animal—on this account the artificer neither produced two nor 
infinite worlds; but heaven, or the univerfe, was generated and will be one 
and only begotten. 

But fince it is neceffary that a corporeal nature fhould be vifible and tan- 
gible, and fince nothing can be vifible without fire, and nothing tangible 
without fomething folid, and nothing folid without earth—hence the Divi- 
nity, beginning to fabricate, compofed the body of. the univerfe from fire 
and earth. But it is impoffible for two things alone to cohere together with- 
out the intervention of a third; for a certain colleive bond is neceffary in 
the middle of the two. And that is the moft beautiful of bonds which ren- 
ders both itfelf and the natures which are bound remarkably one, But the 
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moft beautiful analogy naturally produces this efe&. For when either in 
three numbers, or maffes, or powers, as is the middle to the laft, fo is the 
firft to the middle ; and again, as is the laft to the middle, fo is the middle to 
the firft: then the middle becoming both firft and latt, and the laft and the firft 
paffing each of them into a middle pofition, they become all of them neceffarily 
the fame, as to relation to each other. But, being made the fame with each 
other, all are one. If, then, it were neceffary that the univerfe fhould be a 
fuperficies only, and have no depth, one medium would indeed be fufficient, 
both for the purpofe of binding itfelf and the natures which it contains. 
But now it is requifite that the world fhould be a folid; and folids are never 
harmonized together by one, but always with two mediums. Hence, the 
Divinity placed water and air in the middle of fire and earth, and fabricated 
them as much as poffible in the fame ratio to each other ; fo that fire might 
be to air as air to water; and that as air is to water fo water might be to | 
earth, And from this conjunction and compofition he rendered the world 
vifible and tangible. Hence, from things of this kind, which are four in 
number, it muft be confefled that the body of the univerfe was generated 
through analogy, confpiring into friendfhip with itfelf from their conjunc- 
tion, and fo aptly cohering in all its parts, as to be indiffoluble except by 
its artificer, who bound it in this union and confent. 

The compofition of the world, therefore, received one whole of each of 
thefe four natures. For its compofing artificer conftituted it from al! fire, 
water, air, and earth; leaving no part of any one of thefe, nor any power 
external to the world. For by a reafoning procefs he concluded that it 
would thus be a whole animal, in the higheft degree perfeé& from perfect 
parts: that, befides this, it would be one, as nothing would be left from 
which any other fuch nature might be produced; and laftly, that it would 
be neither obnoxious to old age nor difeate. For he perceived that the heat 
and cold from which bodies are compofed, and all fuch- things as poffefs 
vigorous powers, when furrounding bodies externally, and acceding to them 
unfeafonably, diffolve their union, and, introducing difeafes and old age, 
caufe them to perifh by decay. Hence, through this caufe and this reafon- 
ing procefs, he fabricated the univerfe one whole, compofed from all wholes, 
perfect, undecaying, and without difeafe. He likewife gave to it a figure 
becoming and allied to its nature. For to the animal which was deftined to 
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comprehend all animals in itfelf, that figure muft be the moft becoming 
which contains within its ambit all figures of every kind. Hence, he 
fafhioned it of a fpherical fhape, in which all the calla from the middle are 
equally diftant from the bounding extremities ; as this is the moft perfect of 
all figures, and the moft fimilar to himfelf. For he confidered that the fimilar 
was infinitely more beautiful than the diffimilar. 

Befides this, he accurately polifhed the external circumference of the 
fpherical world, and rendered it perfeétly {mooth 1. Nor was the addition 
of eyes è? requifite to the univerfe; for nothing vifible remained external to 


itfelf, 


* It is well obferved here by Proclus, that, the whole univerfe being luminous, it is moft lucid 
according to its external fuperficies, and full of divine fplendour, For through this the poets alfo 
place Olympus at the extremity of the world, this being entirely luminous and felf-fplendid. 


There a white fplendour fpreads its radiance round, 


fays Homer. But of this luminous fubfiftence fmoothnefs is a fymbol. Why, therefore, are 
the extremities of the univerfe fmooth? We reply, That it may be fpontaneoufly conjoined 
with foul and intelle&t, and that it may be harmonioufly adapted to fupermundane lights, 
through its fimilitude to them. Smoothnefs, therefore, is fignificant of extreme aptitude, 
through which the univerfe is able to receive the illuminations proceeding from intelle and 
foul; juft as mirrors, by their fmoothnefs, receive the reprefentations of things. Proclus fur- 
ther obferves, that a mirror was affumed by antient theologifts as a fymbol of the aptitude 
of the univerfe to be filled with intellectual illumination. Hence, favs he, they fay that 
Vulcan made a mirror for Bacchus, into which the God looking, and beholding the image 
of himfelf, proceeded into the whole of a divifible fabrication. And you may fay that the 
fmoothnefs of the external furface of the univerfe, which is now mentioned by Plato, reminds 
us of the above-mentioned catoptric apparatus, The whole body of the univerfe, therefore, being 
externally fmooth, becomes connate with its own intellect, and with that of the demiurgus. 
Hence, poets eftablifh the demiurgus on the lofty fummit of the world, which is allotted from 
him fuch an aptitude, in order to its participation of intelligible caufes. 

2 By thefe words, fays Proclus, Plato appears to do nothing elfe than to take away from the 
univerfe a divifible life, and divifible organs, which being fufpended from us defcend into genc- 
ration, or the whole of a vifible nature. For, while we remain on high, we are in no want ot 
any one of thefe multiform lives and divifible infruments; but our lucid vehicle is fufficient, 
which contains in itfelf unitedly all the fenfes. As, therefore, when we are liberated from gene- 
ration we are purificd from every life of this kind, what ought we to think refpeCting the 
univerfe? Is it not this, that it has one fimple life, to which the whole of it is excited, and 
that it is equally on all fides prepared to be filled with one life? Or ought we not much more 
to admit thefe things of the univerfe? For wholes are more divine than parts, and things which 
comprehend than thofe which are comprehended. 

Plato, however, mutt not be fuppofed in what he now fays to deprive the world of fenfe; for, ace 
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itfelf. Nor were ears neceffary; as there was nothing externally audible, 
Nor was the univerfe invefted with furrounding air, that it might be indi- 
gent of refpiration. Nor, again, was it in want of any organ through which 
it might receive nutriment into itfelf, and difcharge it when concoéted: for 
there was no poffibility that any thing could either accede to or depart 
from its nature, fince there was nothing through which fuch changes could 
be produced. For, indeed, the univerfe affords nutriment to itfelf through 
its own confumption ; and, being artificially fabricated, fuffers and ats all 
things in itfelf, and from its own peculiar operations. For its compofing 
artificer confidered that it would be much more excellent if fufficient to 
itfelf, than if indigent of foreign fupplies. But he neither thought that 
hands * were neceffary to the world, as there was nothing for it either to 


receive 


cording to him, the world is an animal, and an animal is chara€terized by fenfe. In order, there- 
fore, to underftand what the nature of that fenfe is which the world poffeffes, it will be neceffary 
to make the following divifion. Of fenfe, therefore, the firt and moft principal is that which 
imitates intellect. For every where things which rank as firit poflefs an imitation of things prior 
to them. Hence, that is conjoined with firft natures which has a fenfible perception of itfelf, 
comprehended in itfelf, not paffing from one thing to another, for this would be divided fenfe, nor 
proceeding to externals, for this is imperfe&t, but poffeffing the whole of that which is fenfible 
in itfelf, and which may be rather called confcioufnefs than fenfe. The next to this is that which 
prececds indeed, and does not abide like the former, but yet proceeds according to a perfect 
energy, and always, on all fides, fimilarly apprehends that which is known; which is likewife 
purified from all paffion, and from all that imbecility which is peculiar to divifible and material 
organs. The third is that which is paffive to things external, and is mingled from paffion and 
knowledge ; originating, indeed, from paffion, but ending in knowledge. The laft fenfe is that 
with which a moft obfcure knowledge is prefent, which is full of paffion, and is proximate to 
phyfical fympathy, as not knowing the forms of fenfibles; as, for inflance, that what operates 
is hot or cold, but that what falls upon it is alone pleafant or painful; for fuch is the fenfe of 
plants, as Timzus informs us in the courfe of this dialogue, being the apprehenfion of that 
which is alone pleafant and painful from things fenfible. Senfe, therefore, thus fupernally pro- 
ceeding, the world is fenfitive according to the firft fenfe. For it is vifible, and an eye, according 
to the whole of itfelf, fince the fun alfo is called an eve, and each of the ftars. The world, 
therefore, is wholly fight and the thing feen, and is ¢vu/y to be comprehended by fenfe and opinion. 
Hence, it contains all-perfe& knowledge, indivifible fenfe, and is itfelf fenfible, the intrument 
of fenfe, and fenfe; juft as alfo its artificer is intelleét, intelligence, and the intelligible. And 
as it comprehends partial bodies in its whole body, fo likewife it contains many fenfes in its total 
fenfe. 

! Thefe things, fays Proclus, are by no means in the univerfe, though after another manner 
it contains both fenfe and motion. For, fince every thing fenfible is comprehended in it, and it 
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receive of reject ; nor yet feet, nor any other members which are fubfervient 
to progreffion and reft. For from among the feven fpecies of local motion 
he feleéted one, which principally fubfifts about intelle& and intelligence, 
and affigned it to the world as properly allied to its furrounding body. 
Hence, when he had led it round according to /ame, in fame, and in itfelf, 
he caufed it to move with a circular revolution. But he feparated the other 
fix motions from the world, and framed it void of their wandering progref- 
fions. Hence, as fuch a converfion was by no means indigent of feet, he 
generated the univerfe without legs and feet. When, therefore, that God 
who is a perpetually reafoning divinity cogitated about the God who was 
deftined to fubfift at fome certain period of time, he produced his body {mooth 
and equable; and every way from the middle even and whole, and perfeét 
from the compofition of perfect bodies. But, placing foul in the middle of 
the world, he extended it through the whole; and befides this, he exter- 
nally invefted the body of the univerfe with foul; and, caufing circle to re- 
volve in a circle, eftablifhed the world one fingle, folitary nature, able 
through virtue to converfe with itfelf, indigent of nothing external, and fuf- 
ficiently known and friendly to itfelf. And on all thefe accounts he ren- 


is itfelf the fir fenfible, it has alfo one fenfe conjoined with fenfible of this kind; juft as the 
intelligence of the derniurgus is conjoined with the whole of the intelligible, in confequence of 
which he is faid by Orpheus to abforb the univerfe in himfelf. After this manner, therefore, 
the world abforbs itfelf by the fenfible perception of itfelf, and comprehends the thing known by 
a connate knowledge. It alfo poffeffes powers which rule over, and are the guardians of, all 
things; and thefe are its hands. It likewife poffeffes perfetive orders, which are analogous 
to nutritive parts; and receives vivific caufes which correfpond to the members of refpiration. 
Further Rill, it alfo contains other powers, fome of which fill it with unapparent caufes, and others 
conneét it with intelligible light. And of thefe powers, fome are analogous to fight, and others 
to hearing. With this fenfe it hkewife poffeffes an analogous motion ; for, as it poffeffes a fenfible 
perception of itfelf, fo alfo it contains motion in itfelf, and a revolving about itfelf; and both 
thefe according to the fimilitude of its paradigm. For in Phanes, or animal itfelf, there is intel- 
ligence verging to itfelf, a life converted to itfelf, and a knowledge not fubfifting according to 
tranfition and divifion, but felf-perfeét, and united with intelligibles themfelves. For fuch is the 
intelle&t which is there, which in confequence of its being abforbed in fupereffential light may 
be faid to energize prior to energy; hecaufe, according to the Chaldaic oracle, it has not pro- 
ceeded, but abides in the paternal profundity, and in the adytum, according to a filence which 
is nourifhed by Deity. 
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dered the univerfe a happy * God. But indeed the artificer did not produce 
foul, as we juft now began to fay, junior to body: for he who conjoined 
thefe would never permit that the more antient nature fhould be fubfervient 
to the younger. But we, as being much converfant with that which cafually 
occurs, affert things of this kind in an affimilative way; while, on the con- 
trary, the artificer of the world conftituted foul both in generation and virtue 
prior to, and more antient than, body, as being the proper lord and ruler of 
its fervile nature; and that in the following manner: 

From an effence impartible *, and always fubfifting according to famenefs 


of 


* The happinefs of any being is the proper perfection of that being; and hence, as the per- 
fetions of beings differ, fo alfo do their felicities. A felicity, therefore, in the prefent cafe 
muft be affumed, adapted to the univerfe, For, fince the world is fufpended from a paternal 
intelleét and a total fabricative energy, and lives according to thofe caufes, it is happy in a degree 
confequent to thefe. The world, therefore, living according to the will of the father, and pre- 
ferving immutably the intellectual good which is thence imparted, is very juftly faid to be happy. 
But the firft form of felicity, fays Proclus, and which is all-perfe&, is that of the world. The 
fecond is that of the mundane Gods, whom Plato in the Phzedrus calls happy divinities, follow- 
ing the mighty Jupiter. The third is that which fubfifts in the genera fuperior to our nature, viz. 
angcls, demons, and heroes; for the felicity of each of thefe is different. The fourth is that 
which fubfifts in undefiled fouls, who make blamelefs defcents into mortality, and exhibit an in- 
flexible and untamed life; fuch as were the fouls of Hercules, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, &c. 
The fifth is the felicity of partial fouls; and this is multiform: for a foul the attendant of the 
moon is not happy after the fame manner as the foul that is fufpended from the folar order; but 
as the form of life is different, fo alfo the perfe€tion is limited by different meafures. And the laft 
form of felicity is that which is feen in irrational animals. 

* The Orphic writers, fays Proclus, (in Tim. p. 184.) do not predicate the impartible of every 
intelligible or intelle&tual order, but, according to them, there is fomething better than this ap- 
pellation; juft as, with refpeét to other names, they do not adapt king and father to all orders. 
Where, then, fhall we firft perceive the indivifible according to Orpheus, that we may thus under- 
ftand the divinely intelle€tual conception of Plato? Orpheus, therefore, eftablifhing one demi- 
urgus of all divided fabrication, who is analogous to the one father that generates total fabrication, 
produces from him the whole mundane intelle€tual multitude, the number of fouls, and corporeal 
compofitions. This demiurgus, (viz. Bacchus) therefore, gencratcs all thefe unitedly; but the 
Gods who are placed about him divide and feparate his fabrications. Orpheus fays, that all the 
other fabrications of this divinity were feparated into parts by the diftributive Gods, but that his 
heart alone was preferved indivifible by the providence of Minerva. For, as he gave fubfiftence 
to intellects, fouls and bodies, and fouls and bodies receive in themfelves much divifion and fepa- 
ratiqn into parts, but intelleét remains united and undivided, being all things in one, and com- 
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of being, and from a nature divifible about bodies, he mingled from both a 
third form of effence, having a middle fubfiftence between the two. And 
again, between that which is impartible and that which is divifible about 
bodies, he placed the nature of fame and diferent. And taking thefe, now 
they are three, he mingled them all into one idea. But as the nature of dif- 
Jerent could not without difficulty be mingled in fame, he harmonized them 
together by employing force in their conjun@ion. But after he had min- 
gled thefe two with effence, and had produced one from the three, he again 
divided this whole into becoming parts ; at the fame time mingling each part 
from fame, different, and effence. But he began to divide as follows :—In the 
firft place, he received one part from the whole. Then he feparated a 
fecond part, double of the firft ; afterwards a third, fefquialter of the fecond, 
but triple of the firft: then a fourth, double of the fecond ; in the next place 
a fifth, triple of the third; a fixth, o&tuple of the firft; and laftly a feventh, 
twenty-feven times more than the firft. After this, he filled up the double 
and triple intervals, again cutting off parts from the whole ; and placed them 
fo between the intervals, that there might be two mediums in every interval ; 


prehending in one intelligence total intelligibles,—hence he fays, that intelletual effence alone, 
and an intelleQual number, were faved by Minerva. For, fays he, 


The intelle€tual heart alone was faved: 


openly denominating it intelletual. If, therefore, the indivifible heart is intellectual, it will 
evidently be intelle€t and an intelleGtual number; not that it will, indeed, be every intelled, 
but that which is mundane ; for this is the indivifible heart, fince the divided God was the fabri- 
cator of this. But Orpheus calls intelle&t the indivifible effence of Bacchus; and denominates 
his prolific power that life which is diftributed about body, which is phyfical and produétive of 
feeds, and which he fays Diana, who prefides over all the gencration in nature, and leads into 
light phyfical reafons, fupernally extends as far as to fubterranean natures. All the remaining 
body of the God is, according to Orpheus, mythologically confidered as the compofition pertain- 
ing to the foul, and is divided into feven parts. ‘* All the parts into which they divided the boy 
were feven *,” fays the theologift, fpeaking concerning the Titans; juft in the fame manner as 
Timeus divides the foul into feven parts. And, perhaps, when Timzus fays that foul is extended 
through the whole world, he reminds us of the Orphic Titanic divifion, through which not only 
the foul is fpread round the univerfe like a veil, but is alfo extended through every part of it, 
With great propriety, therefore, docs Plato call that effence impartible which is proximately 
placed above foul, following the Orphic fables, and wifhing, as it were, to be an interpreter of 
what is faid in the myfteries. 
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and that one of thefe might by the fame part exceed one of the extremes, 
and be exceeded by the other; and that the other part might by an equal 
number furpafs one of the extremes, and by an equal number be furpaffed 
by the other. But as from hence fefquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquioctave 
intervals were produced, from thofe bonds in the firft fpaces, he filled with 
a fefquioétave interval all the fefquitertian parts, at the fame time leaving a 
part * of each of thefe. Aud then again the interval of this part being 


* It is well obferved here by Proclus, (in Tim. p. 211.) that from each of the fpheres from 
which the univerfe confifts there are certain defluxions which extend as far as to the fubterranean 
regions, and alfo certain dregs mingled together, of the elements themfelves, poffeffing much of 
the tumultuous, dark and material, but at the fame time contributing to the whole compofition 
and harmony of the world. Plato (fays he) placing the caufe of this in the foul of the univerfe 
calls it a remainder (asuna), a term fignificant of ultimate fubjeétion. 

Proclus further obferves, ‘that theologifts alfo eftablifh about fubterranean places the powers 
of the higheft Gods ; and that Jupiter himfelfis reprefented by them as adorning thofe places in order 
to adapt them to the participation of fuch mighty Gods. That, if this be the cafe, we ought 
much more to think, concerning the foul of the univerfe, that it adorns every thing which 
appears to have a difordered fubfiftence, poffeffes the caufe of its exiftence, and arranges it in a 
becoming manner according to this caufe. For, how can it govern the univerfe, or condu& all 
things according to intellect, unlefs it orderly difpofes that which is difordered, and co-harmonizes 
things laft with the one life of the world? If alfo the caufes of thefe prefubfift in the demiurgus, 
as Orpheus fays, what wonder is it that the whole foul which poffeffes all fuch things in a manner 
adapted to itfelf, as a divine intelle&t poffeffes demiurgically, fhould alfo comprehend the caufe of 
things laft in the world, and of that which is as it were the fediment of wholes? For foul prior 
to the apparent and fenfible comprehends an unapparent world.” 

Proclus concludes with obferving, that the whole number of the effential monads in the foul 
is 105,947 ° 3 the foul thus proceeding according to all the orders of numbers. For it proceeds. 
decadically indeed, that it may become the mundane foul; fince the decad is the number of the 
world: but pentadically, that it may be converted to itfelf; for the pentad is felf-convertive. It 
alfo procecds enncadically (or according to the number g), that it may not only conneé& the uni- 
verfe monadically, but may proceed to the laft of things after departing from the monad : tetradi- 
cally, as collecting the quadripartite divifion of things into one, and hebdomadically (or according 
to the number 7), as converting all things to the monad, to which the hebdomad is alone re- 
ferred, this number being motherlefs and mafculine. And the whole of this number is indeed 
in the foul of the world totally, viz. has a total fubfiftence ; but in divine fouls, as energizing to- 
wards the mundane foul, it is contained totally and partially. In dzemoniacal fouls, as energizing 


yet more partially, it fubfifts on the contrary partially and totally; and in human fouls partially 
and gnoftically alone. 


* In the original pusiades Cexa, yidsades weve, Exarovradses Teccapec; but from what Proclus immedi- 
ately after obferves, it is evident that inftead of éxaroyrases Tecoapces we Mould rcad evveansytates recoaca- 
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affumed, a comparifon is from thence obtained in terms of number to num- 
ber, fubfifting between 256 aud 243. But now the whole of that mixture 
from which thefe were feparated was confumed by fuch a fection of parts. 
Hence he then cut the whole of this compofition according to length, and 
produced two from one; and adapted middle to middle, like the form of the 
letter X. Aftegwards he bent them into a circle, connecting them, both 
with themfelves and with each other, in fuch a manner that their extre- 
mities might be combined in one direétly oppofite to the point of their 
mutual interfe@tion ; and externally comprehended them ina motion revolve 
ing according to famenefs, and in that which is perpetually the fame. And 
befides this, he made one of the circles external, but the other internal; 
and denominated the local motion of the exterior circle, the motion of that 
nature which fubfifts according to /amene/s ; but that of the interior one, 
the motion of the nature fubfifting according to difference. He likewife 
caufed the circle partaking of famene/s to revolve laterally towards the right 
hand; but that which partakes of difference diametrically towards the left. 
But he conferred dominion on the circulation of that which is fame and 
fimilar: for he fuffered this alone to remain undivided. But as to the 
interior circle, when he had divided it fix times, and had produced feven 
unequal circles, each according to the interval of the double and triple; as 
each of them are three, he ordered the circles to proceed in a courfe contrary 
to each other :—and three of the feven interior circles he commanded to 
revolve with a fimilar fwiftnefs; but the remaining four with a motion 
diffimilar to each other, and to the former three ; yet fo as not to defert 
order and proportion in their circulations. 

After, therefore, the whole compofition of the foul was completed accord- 
ing to the intention of its artificer, in the next place he fabricated within 
foul the whole of a corporeal nature; and, conciliating middle with middle, 
he aptly harmonized them together. But foul’ being every way extended 


* Soul proceeding fupernally as far as to the laf recefles of the earth, and illuminating all 
things with the light of life, the world being converted to it, becomes animated from its extre- 
mities, and alfo according to its middle, and the whole of its interval. It alfo externally enjoys 
the intelle€tual illumination of foul. Hence foul is faid to obtain the middle of the univerfe, as 
depofiting in it its powers, and a fymbol of its proper prefence. It is alfo faid to extend itfelt to 


the extremities of heaven, as vivifying it on all fides; and to inveft the univerfe as with a veil, as 
pofleffng powers exempt from divifible bulks, 


from 
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from the middle to the very extremities of the univerfe, and invefting it 
externally in a circle, at the fame time herfelf revolving ê within hertelf, 
gave rife to the divine commencement of an unceating and wife life, through 
the whole of time. And, indeed, the body of the univerfe was generated 
vifible ; but foul is invifible, participating of a rational energy and harmony *, 
and fubfifting as the beit of generated natures, through its artificer, who is 
the beft of intelligible and perpetual beings. Since, therefore, foul was 


compoled from the mixture of the three parts fame, different, and effence, 
and was diftributed and bound according to analogy, hertelf at the fame time 
returning by a circular energy towards herfelf; hence, when fhe touches ? 
upon any thing endued with a diffipated effence, and when upon that which 
is indivifible, being moved through the whole of hertelf, the pronounces con- 
cerning the nature of each—afferts what that is with which any thing is the 
{ame *, from what it is different, to what it is related, where it is fituated, 


how 


* Plato here evidently evinces, that the converfion of the foul to herfelf is a knowledge of her- 
felf, of every thing which fhe contains, and of every thing prior to and proceeding from her. 
For all knowledge may be faid to be a converfion and adaptation to that which is known; and 
hence truth is an harmonious conjunétion of that which knows with the objeét of knowledge. 
Converfion, however, being twofold, one as to the good, and the other as to being, the vital 
converfion of all things is dire€ted to the gond, and the gnoftic to being. 

2 Harmony has a threefold fubfiftence; for it is either barmony itfelf, i. e. ideal harmony in a 
divine intellect ; or that which is firl harmonized, and is fuch according to the «whole of itfelf; or 
that which is fecondarily barmonized, and partly participates of harmony. The firk of thefe muft 
be affigned to intelleét, the fecond to foul, and the third to body. 

3 Plato calls the gnoftic motions of the foul fouchings, indicating by this their immediate 
apprehenfion of the obje&ts of knowledge, and their impartible communion with them. Since, 
however, one of the circles, viz. the dianoétic power, knows intelligibles, and the other, i. e. 
the doxaftic power, fenfibles, what is it which fays that thefe objeéts are different from each other, 
and that the one is a paradigm, but the other an image? We reply, that in the fame manner as 
the common fenfe knows vifibles and audibles, the former through fight, and the latter through 
hearing, and, in confequence of afferting that thefe are different from each other, muft neceflarily 
have a knowledge of both,—fo this reafon of which Plato now fpeaks, being different from the two 
circles, afferts through the whole foul fome things concerning intelligibles, and others concerning 
fenfibles. For, in as much as the foul is onc effence, fhe potfeffes this one gnoftic energy, which 
he calls reafon: and hence we fimply fay that the whole foul is rational, This reafon then is the one 
knowledge of the foul, which through the circle of famenefs underftands an impartible effence, 
and through the circle of difference that which is diffipated. 

+ The foul of the world, fays Proclus (in Tim. p. 234.) compreheads all fenfibles, together with 
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how it fubfifts; and when any thing of this kind happens either ¢ de or to 
Juffer both in things which are generated and in fuch as poffefs an eternal 
famenefs of being. Reafon indeed, which is becoming" to be true according 
to famenefs, when it is converfant as well with different as fame, evolving 
itfelf without voice or found in that which is moved by itfelf; when in this 
cafe it fubfifts about a fenfible nature, and the circle charaterized by difer- 
ence properly revolving, enunciates any circumftance to every part of the 
foul with which it is connected; then flable and true opinions and belief 
are produced. But when again it evolves itfelf about that which is logiftic *, 
and the circle of famene/s aptly revolving announces any particular thing, 

intelleét 


every thing which they either do or fuffer. For, fince the univerfe is one animal, it fympathizes 
with itfelf, fo that all generated natures are parts of the life of the world, as of one drama. Juft as 
if a tragic poet fhould compofe a drama in which Gods make their appearance, and heroes and 
other perfons fpeak, and fhould permit fuch players as were willing, to utter the heroic fpeeches, 
or the fpeeches of other characters, he at the fame time comprehending the one caufe of all that 
is faid. Thus ought we to conccive refpecting the whole foul: that giving fubfiftence to all the 
life of the world, this life being one and various, and fpeaking like a many-headed animal with 
all its heads, partly in Grecian and partly in Barbaric language, it comprehends the caufes of all 
generated natures; knowing particulars by univerfals, accidents by effences, and parts by wholes, 
but all things fimply by the divinity which it contains. For a God fo far as a God knows things 
partial, contrary to nature, and in fhort all things, even though you fhould fay matter itfelf. For 
every thing, whatever it may be, is one, fo far as it proceeds from the one, The knowledge, there- 
fore, of all things fimply and direétly, is divine. 

1 This reafon is the one power of the effence of the foul, according to which the foul is one, juft 
as it is twofold according to the fame and different. This reafon, therefore, being onc, knows 
according to famene/s. For it does not at one time know the intelligible, and at anothcr time a 
fenfible nature, like our reafon, which is unable to energize about both according to the fame. 
Plato very properly fays of this reafon, that it is becoming to be true (aanbes yryvoueves) about in- 
telligibles and fenfibles, but is not abfolutely true like intellect, in confequence of its tranfitive 
knowledge according to both thefe. Hence, by affertiny that it knows according to famenefs, he 
fignifies the difference between the knowledge of a divine and partial foul; but when he favs 
that it is becoming to be truc, he indicates the difference between the knowledge of foul and 
intelle. You may alfo fav, that it is becoming to be true, as being tranfitive in its twofold know- 
ledges; but that it is true according to the fame, as always comprehending the whole form of every 
thing which it knows, and not like our reafon evolving cvery form, but with refpect to every 
thing which it fees beholding the whole at once. For we fee every thing according to a part, and 
not according to famenefs. 

2 It appears from the comment of Proclus on this part, that we fhould read aoyiztixor, and not 
Aàoyixov as in all the printed editions of the Timzus. Proclus allo well obferves, that by logiftic, 
here, we muft underftand the intelligible; for Plato oppofes this to the fenfible, He adds, that 
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intelle& and {cience are neceffarily produced in perfection by fuch an opera- 
tion. Whoever, therefore, afferts that this* is ingenerated in any other 
nature than foul, afferts every thing rather than the truth. 


But when the generating father underftood that this generated refemblance 
of the eternal Gods ? moved and lived, he was delighted with his work, and 
in confequence of this delight confidered how he might fabricate it {till more 
fimilar to its exemplar. Hence, as that is an eternal animal, he endeavoured 
to render this univerfe fuch, to the utmoft of his ability. The nature in- 
deed of the animal its paradigm is eternal, and this it is impoffible to adapt 
perfeatly to a generated effect. Hence he determined by a dianoétic energy 
to produce a certain movable image of eternity: and thus, while he was 
adorning and diftributing the univerfe, he at the fame time formed an 


Plato appears to call zbe intelligible the logiflic, after the fame manner as he afterwards calls sz 
Jenfible, fenfitive, (tc aicbntov, aiaOntixov). For the fenfible is motive of fenfe, and the intelligible of 
the reafoning of the foul. After this he obferves as follows: By aptly revolving we muft under- 
ftand the intelle€tual, the unimpeded in tranfition, the circular, and the confummation of vigour, 
perfection in intellections, the energizing about a divine nature, the beneficent, and moving about 
the intelligible as a centre ;’’—haftening to conjoin yourfelf with the centre of refounding light,” 
fays fome one of the Gods. By intelle Plato here fignifies intellect according to habit. For 
intellect is threefold: the firft, that which is divine, fuch as the demiurgic ; the fecond, that which 
is participated by the foul, but is at the fame time effential and felf-perfe&t; and the third, that 
which fubfifts according to habit, and through which the foul is intellectual, Science here fig- 
nifies the firt knowledge filled from intelligibles, and which has an undeviating and immutable 
fubfiftence. But it differs from intelle&, fo far as intellect is beheld in fimple proje€tions alone 
of the foul; fer through this the foul underftands at once the whole of every thing which is the 
object of intelleion. For an energy at once collective is the peculiarity of intelleét ; but that 
of feience confifis in a knowledge from caufe; fince the compofition and divifion of forms con- 
flitute the idiom of fcience. 

t By zlis, fays Proclus, we mult underftand intelle and ference. Every thing, therefore, whieh 
is the recipicnt of intellect and fcience, of opinion and faith, is foul. For all the knowledges of 
the foul are rational and tranfilive. And becaufe they are rational, indeed, they are exempt from 
irrational powers; but, becaufe they are tranfitive, they are fubordinate to intellectual knowledge. 
For, if feience and intellect are in intelligibles, they are not izgenerated in them, as Plato here favs 
they are in the foul. 

2 By the eternal Gods here we mutt not underftand, as Proclus well obferves, the mundane Gods ; 
for Plato docs not alone fpeak of the corporcal nature of the univerfe, but alfo difcourfes about it 
as animated, and an intelleQual animal, which comprchends in itfelf the mundane Gods. We 
mufi underftand, therefore, that the world is the refemblance of the intelligibie Gods: for it is 


filled from them with deity, and the progrcflions into it of the mundane are as it were certain 
livers and iluminations of the intelligible Gods, 
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eternal image flowing according to number, of eternity abiding in one; and 
which receives from us the appellation of time. But befides this he fabri- 
cated the generation of days * and nights, and months and years, which had 


ho 


t What day and night, month and year, are, fays Proclus, and how thefe are faid to be parts 
of time, but was and will be fpecies, and not parts, requires much difcuftion and profound con- 
fideration. If then we fhould fay that day is air illuminated by the fun, in the firft place, we 
fhould fpeak of fomething which takes place in day, and not that which day is; for, when we fay 
that the day is long or fhort, we certainly do not predicate an increafe or decreafe of the air; and, 
in the next place, itis difficult to devife how this will be a part of time. But if we fay that day 
is the temporal interval according to which the fun proceeds from the caft to the weft, we fhall 
perhaps avoid the former objections, but we fhall fall into more impervious difficulties. For 
whether, furveying this interval itfelf without relation to the fun, we fay that it is day, how does 
it happen, fince the fame interval is every where according to the fame, that day is not every where? 
And if we confider this interval in connection with the folar motion, if it is fimply fo confidered, 
day will always be in the heavens, and there will be no night; and how is it poffible that a part 
of time fhould not be every where? for night, day, and month, are here clearly faid to be parts of 
time. But if we connect this interval with the circulation of the fun, not fimply, but affert that 
day is the portion of the fun’s courfe from caft to weft, but night that portion which is produced 
by his courfe from weft to eaft, the heavens will not poflefs thofe nights and days which are faid 
to be parts of time; and it is alfo evident that neither will they poffefs months and years. But 
we aflert of time, both confidlered according to the whole of itfelf, and every part of its progreffion, 
that it is prefent to the whole world: for one and the fame now is every where the fame. It is 
neceflary, therefore, that day and the other parts of time thould be every where the fame, though 
they are participated partibly, and with divultion by fenfidle fabrications. Affigning, therefore, to 
thefe a more principal fubfittence, conformably to the cufiom of our father *, we muft fay, that 
night and day are demiurgic meafures of time, exciting and convolving all the apparent and un- 
apparent life and motion, and orderly diftribution of the inerratic {phere : for thefe are the true 
parts of time, are prefent after the fame manner to all things, and comprehend the primary caute 
of apparent day and night, cach of thefe having a diferent fubfiflence in apparent time; to which 
alfo Timus looking reminds us how time was generated together with the world. Hence he 
fays in the plural number wigh/s and days, as alfo months and years. But thefe are obvious to all men: 
for the unapparent caufes of thefe have a uniforin fubfiftence prior to things multiplied, and which 
circulate infinitely. Things immovable alfo fubfift prior to fuch as are moved, and intellectual 
natures are prior to fenfibles. Such, therefore, mult be our conceptions of night and day accord- 
ing to their firit fubfifence. 

By month we mutt underftand that truly divine temporal meafure which convolves the lunar 
fphere, and every termination of the other ¢ circulation. But year is that which perfeets and 
connects the whole of middle fabrication, according to which the fun is feen poffefling the 


* Meaning his preceptor Syrianus, as being his true father, the father of his foul. 
+ Viz. of the circulation about the zodiac. 
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no fubfiflence prior to the univerfe, but which together with it rofe into 
exiftence. And all thefe, indeed, are the proper parts of time. But the 
terms 7t was and it will be, which exprefsthe fpecies of generated time, are 
transferred by us to an eternal effence, through oblivion of the truth. For 
we affert of fuch an effence that it was, is, and wil be; while according to 
tiuth the term zZ 7s is alone accommodated to its nature. But we fhould 
affirm, that to have been and to be hereafter are expreffions alone accommo- 
dated to generation, proceeding according to the flux of time: for thefe 


greateft flrength, and meafuring all things in conjunction with time. For neither day nor night, nor 
month, is without the fun, nor much more year, nor any other mundane nature. I do not here 
fpeak according to the apparent fabrication of things alone, for the apparent fun is the caufe of 
thefe meafures, but alfo according to that fabrication which is unapparent. For, afcending higher, 
we fhall find that the more true* fun meafures all things in conjunction with time, being itfelf 
in reality time of time, according to the oracle + of the Gods concerning it. For that Plato not 
only knew thefe apparent parts of time, but alfo thofe divine parts to which thefe are homonymous, 
is evident from the tenth book of his Laws. For he there afferts that we call hours and months 
divine, as having the fame divine lives, and divine intellects prefiding over them, as the univerfe. 
But, if he now {peaks about the apparent parts of time, it is by no means wonderful; becaufe now 
his defign is to phyfiologize. Let thefe, therefore, be the parts of time, of which fome are 
accommodated to the inerratic Gods, others to the Gods that revolve about the poles of the 
oblique circle, and others to other Gods, or attendants of the Gods, or to mortal animals, or 
the more fublime or more abjeé parts of the univerfe. 

But Plato fays that «was and will be are fpecies and not parts of time, in the fame manner as 
days and nights, and months and years : for by thefe he reprefents to us thofe divine orders which 
give completion to the whole feries of time; and on this account.he calls them parts of time. 
But was and <vill be are entirely beheld according to each of thefe; and hence they are certain 
fpecies, not having as it were a peculiar matter; f mean a diurnal or nocturnal matter, or any 
other of this kind. If then thefe are the fpecies of time which was generated together with the 
world, there was no generation prior to the world. Neither, therefore, was there any motion : 
for in every motion there are thefe fpecies of time, becaufe there are prior and pofterior. But, if 
there was not motion, neither was there inordinate motion. In vain, therefore, do the followers 
of Atticus fay, that there was time prior to the generation of the world, but not fubfifting in order : 
for where time is there alfo there is paft and future; and where thefe are,- was and will be muft 
likewife be found. But was and will be are fpecies of time generated by the demiurgus: and 
hence time was not prior to the fabrication of the world. Proclus after this obferves, that was 
indicates the perfective order of time, but will be the unfolding, in the fame manner as is, the 
connective order of time. For time unfolds things which yet are not, connects things prefent, 
anc perfects things patt, and introduces a boundary to them adapted to their periods. 


* Viz. the fun confidered according to its fubfiflence in the {upermundane order of Gods, 
+ Viz. one of the Chaldzan Oracles. 
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parts of time are certain motions, But that which perpetually fubfifts the 
{ame and immovable, neither becomes at any time older or younger; neither 
has been generated in fome period of the paft, nor will be in fome future 
circulation of time; nor receives any circumftance of being, which genera- 
tion adapts to natures hurried away by its impetuous whirl. For all thefe 
are nothing more than fpecies of time imitating eternity, and circularly 
rolling itfelf according to number. Befides this, we likewife frequently 
affert that a thing which was generated, 1s generated: that what fubfitts in 
BECOMING TO BE, IS mm generation; that what WILL BE, IS TO BE; and 
that NON-BEING Is NoT: no one of which affertions is accurately true. But 


perhaps a perfect difcuffion of thefe matters is not adapted to the prefent 
difputation. 


But time " was generated together with the univerfe, that being produ- 
ced together they might together be diffolved, if any diffolution fhould ever 
happen 


* Plato, fays Proclus, afferts that time was generated together with the univerfe, animated and 
endued with intelle&t, becaufe the world firft participates of time according to foul and according 
to a corporeal nature. But when he fays, ‘¢ that, being produced together, they may together be 
diffolved, if any diffolution fhould ever happen to thefe,” he clearly fhows that the univerfe is 
unbegotten and incorruptible For, if it was generated, it was generated in time; but, if it was 
generated together with time, it was not generated in time: for neither is time generated in time, 
left there fhould be time prior to time. If, therefore, the univerfe was generated together with 
time, it was not generated *: for it is neceffary that every thing which is generated fhould be 
pofterior to time; but the univerfe is by no means pofterior to time. Again, if every thing 
which is diffolved, is diffolved cn a certain time, but time cannot be diffolved in a part of itfelf, 
time can never he diffolved; fo that neither will the univerfe be diffolved, fince it is indiffoluble, 
as long as time is indiffoluble. Time alfo is indiffoluble through the fimplicity of its nature, 
unlefs fome one fhould denominate the contrariety which arifes through its proceffion from, and 
recreffion to, the demiurgus, generation and diffolution: for thus alfo the univerfe poffeffes dif- 
folution and generation according to caufe. Juft, therefore, as if fome one, withing to indicate 
that the circulations of the other nature t are odd in number, fhould fay that the heptad is con- 
fubfiftent with them, that if at any time the heptad fhould become an even number, thofe circu- 
lations alfo may become even, fignifying that the circulations will never be changed into an even 
number,—after the fame manner muft we conceive refpecting the all-various indiffolubility of the 
world and of time, in confequence of time poffeffing an indiffoluble nature. One caufe, there- 
fore, of time being gencrated together with the univerfe is, that the univerfe may be indiffoluble 


* Viz. it was not generated according to the ufual acceptation of the word gencrated. 
¢ Viz. the circulations about the zodiac. 
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happen to theie. And time was generated according to the exemplar of 
an eternal nature, that this world might be the moft fimilar poffible to fuch 
a nature, For its exemplar is permanent being, through the whole of eter- 
nity; but the univerfe alone was generated, is, and wi// be, through the 
whole of time. After this manner, therefore, and from fuch a dianoétic energy 
of Divinity about the generation of time‘, that he might give birth to its 
flowing fubfiftence, he generated the fun and moon, and the five other ftars, 
which are denominated planets, for the purpofe of diftinguifhing and guard- 
ing the numbers of time. But the Divinity, as foon as he had produced the 
bodies of thefe itars, placed them, being feven in number, in the feven cir- 
culations formed by the revolution of the nature diftinguifhed by difference. 
The moon, indeed, he fixed in the firft circulation about the earth ; the fun in 
the fecond above the earth; the ftar called Lucifer *, and that which is facred 
to Mercury, in circulations revolving with a fwiftnefs equal to the fun, to 
whom at the fame time they are allotted a contrary power; in confequence 


and perpetual; but a fecond caufe is, that it may become mof fimilar to its paradigm. How, 
therefore, does the univerfe become more fimilar to its paradigm animal itfelf (avro uo) through 
time? Becaufe, fays Plato, as the intelligibles from which animal itfelf confits receive all the 
power of eternity, which is unific, and connective, and fubfifts at once, collectively and unitedly, 
fo the world receives partibly and divifibly all the meafured motion of time; through which it 
was, and is, and will be, not poffefling thefe three in the whole of time, but each in a part 
of time. 

! The one monad itfelf of time (favs Proclus) is an all-perfe& number; but from this 
monad there is alfo in each of the celefiial revolutions a proper meafure, Saturnian, or Jovian, 
or Lunar, receiving its peculiarity from the foul and motive deity contained in each of the fpheres. 
For one number is adapted to the fun, another to a horfe, and another to a plant; but the mun- 
dane number i3 common to all that the world contains. Hence alfo we fay that the fame time 
is every where. For the world has one life, in the fame manner as it has one nature, and one 
intellect. But if it has one life, it has alfo one temporal meafure. And as, with refpe& to the 
parts which it contains, each lives according to the nature which fubfifts in the world as a whole, 
fo alfo it is meafured according to zastal time; and this isthe common meafure of all things. But 
after this monad there is a triad, of which the fummit is the meafure of the firlt circulation, viz. 
of the motion of the inerratic fphere; but the middle is the meafure of the revolutions of the 
planets, (for there is one life, one period, and one time, reftoring things to their priftine condi- 
tion, of all the planets as of one animal), and the third is the meafure of the circular motion in 
generation. For through this the mutations of the elements, and the oppofition and regeneration 
of the things moved, again receive their fubfiftence. But, after this triad, time proceeds according 
to different numbers, meafuring wholes, and bounding all things by appropriate meafures. 
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of which, thefe ftars, the Sun, Lucifer, and Mercury, mutually comprehend 
and are mutually comprehended by each other in a fimilar manner. But 
with refpeét to the other ' ftars, if any one fhould think proper to inveftigate 
their circulations, and through what caufes they are eftablifhed, the labour 
would be greater than that of the difcourfe itfelf, for the fake of which they 
were introduced. An accurate difcuffion, therefore, of thefe particulars may, 
perhaps, be undertaken by us hereafter, if convenient leifure fhould fall to 
our lot. l 

When, therefore, each of the natures neceffary to a joint fabrication of 
time had obtained a local motion adapted to its condition, and their-bodies 
became animals through the conne@ing power of vital bonds, thev then 
learned their prefcribed order ; that according to the oblique revolution of 
the circle of difference, which moves in fubjection to the circle of Jamenefs, 
thefe orbs fhould, by their revolution, partly form a more ample and partly 
a more contracted circle ; and that the orb which formed a leffer circle fhould 
revolve {wifter; but that which produced a greater, more flow :—but that 
in confequence of the motion of the circle of /amenefs, the orbs which circu- 


! By the otber flars, fays Proclus, Plato means Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; and by the word 
eflablifbed, he fignifies the perpetual and incorruptible fabrication of them. After this Proclus 
obferves, that it is here requifite to call to mind the order of all the mundane fpheres, which is 
as follows :—The inerratic {phere ranks as a monad, being the caufe to all mundane natures of an 
invariable fubfiftence. But of the triad under this maiad viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the firft is 
the caufe of conneéted comprehenfien, the fecond of fymmetry, and the third of feparation. 
And again, the moon is a monad, being the caufe of all generation and corruption ; but the triad 
confifts from the elements * in generation under the moon ; and the planets whole courfe is equal t 
fubfift between thefe. And the Sun, indeed, unfolds truth into light, Venus beauty, and Mer- 
cury the fymmetry of reafons, or the productive principles of nature. Or, vou may fay that 
the Moon is the caufe of nature to mortals, fhe being the felf-confpicnous i image of fontal t 

nature. But the Sun is the demiurgus of every thing fenfible, fince he is alfo the ck of fecii 
and being feen. Mercury is the caufe of the motions of the phantafy ; for the fun gives fubhiti- 
ence to the phantaltic efence. Venus is the caufe of the appetites of defire ; and Mars of all 
natural irafcible motions. Jupiter is the common caufe of all vital, and Saturn of all gnofic 
powers. For all the irrational forms are divided into thefe, and the caules of thefe are compres 
hended in the celeftial {phercs. 


* Viz. from fite, air, and water. 
+ Viz. Mercury aad Verns fublift between the triad Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and tbe Moon, 
$ Viz. of Nature, confidered as fublitting in its divine caufe Rhea. 
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late moft fwiftly, comprehending other orbs as they revolve, fhould them- 
felves appear to be comprehended by the revolution of the more flow. But 
all thefe circles revolve with a fpiral motion, becaufe thev are agitated at 
ons and the fame time in two contrary dire€tions: and in confequence of 
this, the fphere endued with the floweft revolution is neareft to that to which 
its courfe is retrograde, and which is the fwifteft of all. And that thefe 
circles might poffefs a certain confpicuous meafure of flownefs and {wiftnefs 
with reference to each cther, and that the motion of the eight circulations 
might be manifeft, the Divinity enkindled a light which we now denomi- 
nate tre Sun !, in the fecond revolution from the earth; that the heavens 


might 


* Plato, fays Proclus, here delivers the one and the leading caufe of apparent time. For, as 
the demiurgus gives fubfiftence to unapparent, fo the fun to apparent time, which meafures the 
motion of bodies: for the fun, through light, leads into the apparent every temporal interval, 
bounds all periods, and exhibits the meafures of reftorations to a priftine ftate. Very properly, 
therefore, does Plato call the fun a con/picuous meafure, as efpecially unfolding the progreffion * 
of time into the univerfe, according to number, For it has a more accurate period than the five 
planets, being freed from advancing and receding motions, and alfo revolves more accurately than 
the moon, in confequence of always bounding its progreffions to the north and fouth, according 
to the fame fign. But, if it has a more accurate period, it is defervedly faid to be the meafure of 
meafures, and to know from itfelf the periodic meafures of the other planets, the ratios which 
they contain, and the fwiftnefs of fome of them compared with others. It alfo imitates in a 
greater degree than the other planets the permanency of eternity, through perpetually revolving 
after the fame invariable manner. Such then is its difference with refpe& to the planets. 

But the fun is after another manner a more confpicuous meafure of the inerratic fphere; fince 
this {phere alfo has a certain appropriate meafure, and an appropriate interval, and one invariable 
number of its proper motion. The folar light, however, makes this meafure, and all the evo- 
lution of apparent time, confpicuous and known. Hence Plato fays ‘¢ that thefe circles might 
poffefs a certain confpicuous meafure:” for though there is a certain meafure in the other ftars, 
yet itis not con/picuous. But the fun unfolds into light both other intelligibles and time itfelf, 
You muft not, however, fay, that the folar light was therefore generated for the fake of mea- 
furing ; for how is it poffible that wholes can have a fubfiftence for the fake of parts, governing 
natures for the fake of the governed, and things eternal for the fake of fuch as are corruptible ? 
But we fhould rather fay that light manifefts total time, poffeffing an unfolding power, and calls 
forth its fupermundane monad, and one meafure, to a menfuration of the per ods of bodies. It 
is the light of the fun, therefore, which makes every thing that is moved to have a confpicuous 
mealure. And this, indeed, is its total good. But after wholes it alfo fecondarily benefits parts; 
for it gives the generation of number and a meafure to fuch things as are fit participants of thefe. 


* In the original wegiodsy, but the fenfe requires we fhould read xp.céey. 
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might become eminently apparent to all things, and that fuch animals 
might participate of number as are adapted to its participation, receiving 
numerical 


For irrational natures are deftitute of thefe; bnt the gencra of dæmons follow the periods of the 
Gods, and men become partakers of number and meafure. The communications, therefore, of 
the fun, fupernally beginning from wholes, defcend as far as to parts, conferring good through 
light. And if, commencing from things apparent, you are willing to fpeak of things unappa- 
rent, the fun illuminates the whole world, makes the corporeal nature of it divine, and the whole 
of it to be totally filled with life. It alfo leads fouls through undefiled light, and imparts to 
them an undefiled and elevating power, and by its rays governs the world. Jt likewife fills fouls 
with empyrean fruits. For the order of the fun proceeds fupernally from fupermundane natures ; 
and hence Plato does not here give fubfiftence to its light from a certain place, but fays that the 
demiurgus enkindled it, as forming this fphere from his own effence, and emitting from the folar 
fountain a divulfed and nafcent life; which alfo theologifts affert concerning the fupermundane 
firmaments. On this account, alfo, Plato appears to me to deliver a twofold generation of the 
fun; one together with the feven governors of the world, when he fafhions their bodies and 
places them in their revolving fpheres; but the other the enkindling of its light, according to 
which he imparts to it fapermundane power. For it is one thing to generate itfelf by itfelf, the 
whole bulk of the fun, and another to generate it together with a goyerning idiom, through 
which it is called the king of every thing vifible, and is cftablifhed as analogous to the one foun- 
tain of good. For, as the good itfelf, being better than the intelligible, illuminates both intelleé& 
and the intelligible, fo the fun, being better than the vifible effence, illuminates fight, and what- 
ever is vifible. But if the fun is above the vifible effence, it will have a fupermundane nature : 
for the world is vifible and tangible, and poffeffes a body. We muft, thercfore, furvey the fun 
in a twofold refpect; as one of the feven mundane governors, and as the leader of wholes, as 
mundane and as fupermundane, according to which alfo he illuminates with divine light. For, 
as the good generates truth, which deifies both the intelligible and intelleCtual orders; as Phanes, 
according to Orpheus, emits intelligible light, which fills all the intelle&tual Gods with intelli- 
gence ; and as Jupiter enkindles an intellectual and demiurgic light in all fupermundane natures, 
fo the fun illuminates every thing vifible through this undefiled light. But that which illuminates 
is always in an order more elevated than the things which are illuminated. For neither is the 
good intelligible, nor is-Phanes intelleQual, nor Jupiter fupermundane. From this reafoning, 
therefore, the fun being fupermundane emits the fountains of light. And the moft myftic of 
difcourfes place the wholene/s of the fun in the fupermundane order; for there a folar world and 
total light fubfift, as the oracles of the Chaldzans fay, and as I am perfuaded. And thus much 
concerning thefe particulars. 

Proclus afterwards, near the end of his commentary on this part, obferves, that if by the 
heavens here we underftand that which is moved in a circle, the fun does not illuminate the 
whole of this: for there are fhadows there, through the obfcurations of the ftars and the 
moon. But nothing in the world is pure from fhadow, (as neither is there any thing mundane 
pure from matter, fupermundane natures alone being without fhadow and immaterial,) except 
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numerical information from the revolution of a nature fimilar and the fame. 
From hence, therefore, night and day arofe; and through thefe revolving 
bodies the period of one moft wife circulation was produced. 

And month indeed was generated, when the moon having run through 
her circle paffed into conjunétion with the fun. But year, when the fun 
had completely wandered round his orb. As to the periods of the other 
ftars, they are not underftood except by a very few of mankind; nor do the 
niultitude diftinguifh them by any peculiar appellation ; nor do they meafure 
them with relation to cach other, regarding the numbers adapted to this 
purpofe. Hence, it may be faid, they are ignorant that the wanderings of 
thefe bodies are in reality time; as thefe wanderings are endued with an 
infinite multitude, and an admirable variety of motions. But it is eafy to 
conceive, that a perfect number of time will then accomplifh a perfe@t year, 
when the eight circulations concurring in their courfes with each other be- 
come bounded by the fame extremity ; being at the fame time meafured by 
the circle fubfifting according to famenefs. But the ftars, whofe revolutions 
are attended with a proceffion through the heavens, were generated, that 
the whole of this vifible animal the univerfe might become moft fimilar to 
the moft perfect intelligible animal from an imitation of a perpetual nature. 


the fun. Hence, the fun is truly fhadowlefs and without generation, every thing elfe receiving 
at different times different illuminative additions. Why, then, fome one may fay, was not the 
light of the fun enkindled in the firfl of the periods from the earth? Becaufe, I reply, the efful- 
gence of the fun is of itfelf incommenfurate with generation ; but the moon, exifling as a medium, 
and firit receiving his light, senders it more commenfurate with generation. For, as Ariftotle 
favs, the moon is, as it were, a Ieffer fun. And it is requifite that what is proximately above gene- 
ration fhould not be the moft fplendid and luminous. For it is not lawful that a thing of this 
kind fhould approach to that which is dark; but what is proximate to the darknefs of generation 
muft neceffarily be luminous in a fecondary degree, always poffeffing, “indeed, its proper light, 
but evincing a mutation in its participation of a more excellent light. It is likewife requifite that 
it fhould exhibit this mutation in an orderly manner, that through this mutation it may be the 
paradigm of that very mutable nature which matter introduces to generated things. 

But that the ftars, and all heaven, receive light from the fun, may be eafily perceived. For 
that which is common in many things derives its fubfiftence from one caufe, which is either 
exempt or coordinate; and the coordinate caufe is that which firft participates of that form. But 
that firft participates in which this form efpecially fubfifts the firft. If, therefore, light efpe- 
cially fubfifts in the fun, the fun will be the firft light, and from this the light in other things will 


be derived. 
And 
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And indeed the artificer fabricated other forms, as far as to the gencration 
of time, according to the fimilitude of the world’s exemplar. 

But as the univerfe did not yet contain all animals in its capacious recep- 
tacle, in this refpećĉt it was diffimilar to its exemplar. Its artificer, therefore, 
fupplied this defe& by impreffing it with forms, according to the nature of 
its paradigm. Whatever ideas, therefore, intellect perceived by the diano- 
etic energy in animal itfelf, fuch and fo many he conceived it neceftary for 
the univerfe to contain. But thefe ideas are four: One, the celeftial 
genus of Gods; another, winged and air-wandering ; a third, the aquatic 
form; and a fourth, that which is pedeftrial and terrene. The idea, there- 
fore, of that which is divine, or the inerratic {phere, he for the moft part 
fabricated from fire, that it might be moft fplendid and beautiful to behold. 
And as he meant to affimilate it to the univerfe, he rendered it circular ; 
placed it in the wifdom of the beft nature; ordered it to become the at- 
tendant of that which is beft; and gave it a circular diftribution about the 
heavens, that it might be a ‘rue world, adorned with a fair variety in its 
every part. But he adapted to each of the divine bodies two motions; one 
by which they might revolve in /ame according to Jame, by always cogitating 
the fame things in themfelves about fame; the other through which they 
might be led with an advancing motion from the dominion of the fame and 
fimilar circulation. He likewife rendered them immovablg and ftable as to 
the other five motions, that each of them might become in an eminent degree 
the beft. And on this account fuch of the ftars as are inerratic were 
generated, which are divine animals; and, in confequence of this, always 
abide revolving in that which is fame, But, the ftars, which both revolve and 
at the fame time wander in the manner we have defcribed above, were pro- 
duced next to thefe. But he fabricated the earth the common nourifher of 
our exiftence ; which being conglobed about the pole extended through the 
univerfe, is the guardian and artificer of night and day, and is the firft 
and moft antient of the Gods which are generated within the heavens. 
But the harmonious progreffions of thefe divinities, their concurfions with 
each other, the revolutions and advancing motions of their circles, how 
they are fituated with relation to each other in their conjunétions and oppo- 
fitions, whether direct among themfelves or retrograde, at what times and 
in what manner they become concealed, and, again emerging to our view, 
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caufe terror, and exhibit tokens of future events to fuch as are able to dif 
cover their fignification—of all this to attempt an explanation, without in- 
fpecting the refemblances of thefe divinities, would be a fruitlefs employ- 
ment. But of this enough; and let this be the end of our difcourfe con- 
cerning the nature of the vifible and generated Gods. 
But to fpeak concerning the other demons ', and to know their generation, 
is a tafk beyond our ability to perform. It is, therefore, neceflary in this 
cafe 


* Plato here calls the fublunary Gods who proximately prefide over, and orderly diftribute, the 
realms of generation, daemons ; for a God who proximately prefides over any thing is a demon 
according to analogy. 

Proclus, in {peaking concerning demons who fill up all the middle fpace between Gods 
and men, obferves as follows :—‘* There is a triad which conjoins our fouls with the Gods, pro- 
ceeding analogous to the three * primary caufes of things, though Plato is accuftomed to call the 
whole of it demoniacal. For the angelic preferves an analogy to the intelligible, which firft un- 
folds itfelf into light from the arcane and occult fountain of things ; on which account it alfo 
unfolds the Gods, and announces their occult nature. The demoniacal is analogous to infinite 
life; and hence it proceeds every where according to many orders, and poffeffes various fpecies 
and a multitude of forms. But the heroic fubfifts according to intelleé&t and a convertive energy ; 
and hence it is the infpective guardian of purification, and a magnificently operating life. Again, 
the angelic proceeds according to the intelleétual life of the demiurgus 3 and hence it alfo is effen- 
tially intelle€tual, and interprets and tranfmits a divine intelle@ to fecondary natures. The demo- 
niacal governs according to the demiurgic providence and nature of wholes, and rightly gives com- 
pletion to the order of all the world. But the hervic fubfifts according to a providence convertive 
of all thefe. Hence this genus is fublime, elevates foulson high, and is the caufe of the grand 
and robuft. And fuch are the triple genera which are fufpended from the Gods, viz. from the 
ecleftial Divinities, and from the infpetive guardians of generation. For about each of thefe 
Gods there is an appropriate number of angels, demons, and heroes: for each is the leader of a 
multitude which receives the form of its ruling Deity. Andon this account the angels, demons, 
and heroes of the celeftial Gods are celeftial; of the Gods that prefide over generation, they are 
generative ; of thofe that elevate fouls on high, they are anagogic ; of thofe that are immutable, 
they are immutable; and foon. And again, in thofe Gods of an anagogic charaGeriftic, the 
angels, demons, and heroes of the Saturnian Gods are faturnine, but thofe of the Solar Gods 
are folar. And in thofe that are vivific, the attendants of the Lunar Deities are lunar, and of 
the Mercurial Gods, mercurial: for they derive their appellations from the Deities from which 
they are fufpended, as being continuous with them, and receiving one idea with remiffion. And 
why is this wonderful, fince partial fouls alfo, knowing their prefiding and leading Gods, call 
themfelves by their names? Or, whence did the Æfculapiuses, the Bacchuses, and the Diofcuri 


* Viz. Being, life, and intellect, which confidered according to their firft fubfiftence form the intelligible 
triad, or the firit proceffion from the ineffable principle of things. See the Parmenides. 
9. receive 
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cafe to believe in antient men; who being the progeny of the Gods, as they 
themfelves affert, muft have a clear knowledge of their parents, It is im- 
poffible, therefore, not to believe in the children of the Gods, though they 
fhould {peak without probable and neceffary arguments: but as they declare 
that their narrations are about affairs to which they are naturally allied, it 
is proper that, complying with the law, we fhould affent to their tradition. 
In this manner, then, according to them, the generation of thefe Gods is to 
be defcribed : 

That Ocean and Tethys were the progeny of heaven and earth. That 
from hence Phorcys, Saturn, and Rhea, and fuch as fubfift together with 
thefe, were produced. That from Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, and all 
fuch as we know are called the brethren of thefe defcended. And laftly, 
others which are reported to be the progeny of thefe. When, therefore, all 
fuch Gods as vifibly revolve,and all fuch as become apparent when they pleafe, 
were generated, the aArtificer of the univerfe thus addreffed them: “ Gods 
of Gods *, of whom I am the demiurgus and father, whatever is generated 

by 


receive their appellations? As, therefore, in the celeftial Gods, fo alfo in thofe that prefide over 
generation, it is requifite to furvey about each of them a coordinate, angelic, dzmoniacal, and 
heroic multitude; the number fufpended from each bearing the name of its monad, fo that there 
is a celeftial God, dæmon, and hero. With refpeét to Earth, alfo, Occan, and Tethys, it is 
requifite to confider that thefe proceed into all orders, and in a fimilar manner other Gods. For 
there is a Jovian, Junonian, and Saturnian multitude, which is denominated through the fame 
name of life. Nor is there any thing abfurd in this, fince we call man both intelligible and fen- 
fible, though the reftoration to their priftine condition is in thefe more abundant. And thus 
much in common concerning the generation-producing Gods and demons, that, conjoined with 
the Gods, we may alfo furvey the difcourfe about daemons: for Plato comprehends each of the 
genera in the fame names. And he feems to call the fame powers both demons and Gods on. 
this account, that we may underftand that the dzmoniaca! genus is fufpended at the fame time 
together with thefe Gods, and that we may alfo adapt the names as to Gods. This he alfo docs 
in other places, indicating the every way extended nature of the theory, and the eye of fcience 
furveying all things together and in connection.” 

1 The fcope of this fpeech, fays Proclus, isyeas we have faid, to infert demiurgic power and 
providence in the mundane genera of Gods, to lead them forth to the generation of the remain- 
ing kinds of animals, and to place them over mortals, analogoufly to the father of wholes over 
the one orderly diftribution of the univerfe. For it is neceflary that fome things fhould be primarily 
generated by the demiurgic monad, and others through other media; the demiurgus, indecd, pro- 


cucing all things from himfelf, at once and eternally, but the things produced in order, and firft 
proceeding 
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by me is indiffoluble, {uch being my will in its fabrication. Indeed every 
thing which is bound is diffoluble ; but to be willing to diffolve that which 


1S 


proceeding from him, producing, together with him, the natures pofterior to themfelves. Thus, 
for inftance, the celeftial produce fublunary Gods, and thefe generate mortal animals; the de- 
miurgus at the fame time fabricating thefe in conjunétion with the celeftial and fublunary Divini- 
ties. Tor in fpeaking he underftands all things, and by underftanding all things he alfo makes 
the mortal genera of animals; thefe requiring another proximate generating caufe, fo far as they 
are mortal, and through this receiving a progreffion into being. But the chara¢ter of the words 
is enthufiaftic, Mining with intellectual intuitions, pure and venerable as being perfected by the 
father of the Gods, differing from and tranfcending human conceptions, delicate, and at the fame 
time terrific, full of grace and beauty—at once concife and perfe€tly accurate. Plato, therefore, 
particularly ftudies thefe things in the imitations of divine fpeeches; as he alfo evinces in the 
Republic, when he reprefents the Mufes {peaking fublimely, andthe prophet afcending to a lofty 
feat. He alfo adorns both thefe fpeeches with concifenefs and venerablenefs, employing the 
accurate powers of colons, directly fhadowing forth divine intelle@ions through fuch a form of 
words, But in the words before us he omits no tranfcendency either of the grand and robuft in 
the fentences and the names adanted to thefe devices, or of magnitude in the conceptions and the 
figures which give completion to this idea. Befides this, alfo, much diftin@tion and purity, the 
unfolding of truth, and the illufirious prerogatives of beauty, are mingled with the idea of mag- 
nitude, this being efpecially adapted to the fubje@ things, to the fpeaker, and to the hearers. 
For the objects of this fpcech are, the perfection of the univerfe, an aflimilation to all-perfeet 
animal, and the generation of all mortal animals; the maker of all things at the fame time pre- 
fubfitting and adorning all things, through exempt tranfcendency, but the fecondary fabricators 
adding what was wanting to the formation of the univerfe. All, therefore, being great and 
divine, as well the perfons as the things, and fhining with beauty and a diftin@tion from each 
other, Plato has employed words adapted to the form of the {peech. 

Homer alfo, when energizing enthufiaftically, reprefents Jupiter fpeaking, converting to him- 
felf the twofold coordinations of Gods, becoming himfelf, as it were, the centre of all the divine 
genera in the world, and making all things obedient to his intelleGtion. But at one time he con- 
joins the multitude of Gods with himfelf without a medium, and at another through Themis as 
the medium. 

But Jove to Themis gives command to call 
The Gods to council. 


This Goddefs pervading every where collects the divine number, and converts it to the demi- 
urgic monad. Tor the Gods are both feparate from mundane affairs, and eternally provide for all 
things, being at the fame time exempt from them through the higheft tranfcendency, and extend- 
ing their providence every where. For their unmingled nature is not without providential energy, 
nor is their providence mingled with matter. Through tranfcendency of power they are not filled 
with the fubjeQs of their government, and, through beneficent will, they make all things fimilar 
to themfelves; in permanently abiding, proceeding, and in being feparated from all things, 

being 
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is beautifully harmonized, and well compofed, is the property of an evil 
nature. Hence, {o far as you are generated, vou are not immoital, nor in 
every 


being fimilarly prefent to all things. Since, therefore, the Gods that govern the world, and the 
dzemons the attendants of thefe, receive after this manner unmingled purity and providential 
adminiftration from their father; at one time he converts them to himfelf without a medium, 
and illuminates them with a feparate, unmingled, and pure form of life. Whence alfo I think 
he orders them to be feparated from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus, and neither con- 
vert themfelves to Grecks nor Barbarians; which is juft the fame as to fay, that they muft tranf- 
cend the twofold orders of mundane natures, and abide immuutably in undefiled intellection. But 
at another time he converts them to a providential attention to fecondary natures, through Themis, 
and calls upon them to direét the mundanc battle, and excites different Gods to different works. 
Thefe Divinities, therefore, efpecially require the affiftance of Themis, who contains in herfelf the 
divine laws according to which providence is intimately connected with wholes. Homer, there- 
fore, divinely delivers twofold fpeeches, accompanying the twofold energies of Jupiter; but Plato 
through this one fpeech comprehends thofe twofold modes of difcourfe. For the demiurgus ren- 
ders the Gods unmingled with fecondary natures, and caufes them to provide for, and give cxift- 
ence to, mortals. But he orders them to fabricate in imitation of himfelf: and in an injunction 
of this kind both thefe are comprehended, viz. the unmingled through the imitation of the father, 
for he is feparate, being exempt from mundane wholes ; but providentiaf energy, through the com- 
mand to fabricate, nourith and increafe mortal natures. Or rather, we may furvey both in each ; 
for in imitating the demiurgus they provide for fecondary natures, as he does for the immortals ; 
and in fabricating they are feparate from the things fabricated. For every demiusgic caufe is ex- 
empt from the things generated by it; but that which is mingled with and filled from them is 
imbecil and inefficacious, and is unable to adorn and fabricate them. And thus much in com- 
mon refpeéting the whole of the fpcech. 

Let us then, in the firt place, confider what we are to underfland by ‘‘ Gods of Gods,” and 
what power it poffeffes: for that this invocation is colle€tive and convertive of multitude to its 
monad, that it calls upwards the natures which have proceeded to the one fabricator of them, 
and inferts a boundary and divine meafure in them, is clear to thofe who are not entirely unac- 
quainted with fuch-like difcourfes. But how thofe that are allotted the world by their father are 
called Gods of Gods, ard according to what conception, cannot eafily be indicated to the many ; 
for there is an unfolding of one divine intelligence in thefe names. Proclus then procceds to 
relate the explanations given by others of thefe words; which having rejected as erroncous, he 
very properly, in my opinion, adopts the following, which is that of his preceptor, the great 
Syrianus. All the mundane Gods are not fimply Gods, but they are wholly Gods which par- 
ticipate: for there is in them that which is feparate, unapparent, and fupermundane, and alfo 
that which is the apparent image of them, and has an orderly eftablifhment in the world. And 
that, indeed, which is unapparent in them is primarily a God, this being undiftributed and one 5 
but this vehicle which is fufpended from their unapparent effence is fecondarily a God. For it, 
with refpeét to us, man is twofold, one inward, according to the foul, the other apparent, which 


we fee, much more muft both thefe be afferted of the Gods; fince Divinity alfo is twofold, one 
6 unapparcnt 
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every refpect indiffoluble: yet you fhall never be diffolved, nor become fub- 
je& to the fatality of death; my will being a much greater and more excel- 
lent bond than the vital conne@tives with which you were bound at the 
commencement of your generation. Learn, therefore, what I now fay to 
you indicating my defire. Three genera of mortals yet remain to be pro- 
duced. Without the generation of thefe, therefore, the univerfe will be 
imperfect ; for it will not contain every kind of animal in its fpacious extent. 
But it ought to contain them, that it may become fufficiently perfect. Yet 
if thefe are generated, and participate of life through me, they will become 
equal to the Gods. That mortal natures, therefore, may fubfift, and that 
the univerfe may be truly all, convert yourfelves, according to your nature, 
to the fabrication of animals, imitating the power which I emploved in your 
generation. And whatever among thefe is of fuch a nature as to deferve the 
fame appellation with immortals, which obtains fovereignty in thefe, and 
willingly purfues juftice, and reverences you—of this I myfelf will deliver 
the feed and beginning: it is your bufinefs to accomplith the reft; to weave ' 


together 


unapparent and the other apparent. This being the cafe, we muft fay that ‘* Gods of Gods” 
is addreffed to all the mundane Divinities, in whom there is a conneétion of unapparent with appa- 
rent Gods; fore they are Gods that participate. In fhort, fince twofold orders are produced by 
the demiurgus, fome being fupermundane and others mundane, and fome being without and 
others with participation,—if the demiurgus now addrefled the fupermundane orders, he would 
have alone faid to them, ‘ Gods:” for they are without participation, are feparate and unappa- 
rent :—but fince the fpecch is to the mundane Gods, he calls them Gods of Gods, as being parti- 
cipated by other apparent Divinities. In thefe alfo demons are comprehended ; for they alfo are 
Gods, as to their order with refpe& to the Gods, whofe idiom they indivifibly participate. Thus 
alfo Plato, in the Phedrus, when he calls the twelve Gods the leaders of dzemons, at the fame 
time denominates all the attendants of the Divinities Gods, adding, ‘and this is the life of the 
Gods.’ All thefe, therefore, are Gods of Gods, as poffeffing the apparent connected with the 
unapparent, and the mundane with the fupermundane. 

! It is well obferved here by Proclus, that the animal {pirit (ro avevze) comprehends the fum- 
mits of the irrational life, which fummits fubfilt eternally with the vehicle of the foul, as being 
produced by the demiurgus; but that thefe, being extended and diftributed, make this life which 
the junior Gods weave together, being indeed mortal, becaufe the foul muft neceffarily lay afide 
this diftribution, when, being reftored to her priftine ftate, fhe obtains purification, but fubfifting 
for a much longer time than the life of this body; and that, on this account, the foul alfo in 
Hades choofes a life of this kind. For, in confequence of verging to a corporeal nature, fhe 
receives this mortal life from the junior Gods. If thefe things then be admitted, the demiurgus 

gives 
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together the mortal and immortal nature; by this means fabricating and 
generating animals, caufing them to increafe by fupplying them with ali- 
ment, and receiving them back again when diffolved by corruption.” 

Thus fpoke the demiurgus; and again into the fame crater’, in which 
mingling he had tempered the foul of the univerfe, he poured mingling the 
remainder * of the former mixture: in a certain refpeét indeed after the 


fame 


gives fubfiftence to the fummit of the irrational life, but does not produce this life ; fince, giving fub- 
fiftence to demons, he certainly alfo produces the irrational life which they contain, but not this 
life which the junior Gods weave together in us; for this is alone adapted to fouls falling into 
generation. The mundane Gods, therefore, illuminate their depending vehicles with rational 
lives; for they poffefs intelle&tual fouls. But thofe demons who are properly defined according 
to reafon ufc irrational powers, which they keep in fubjeCtion ; but our fouls much more poflefs 
a life in the vehicle, which is irrational with relation to them. It fuperabounds however by 
receiving another irrational life, which is an apoftacy from that life in the vehicle which was 
woven by the junior Gods. All zbat is immortal, therefore, which fouls poficfs according to an 
imitation of wholes, but the addition of the fecondary life is mortal. If, therefore, in the fummit 
of the irrational life, there is one impaffive fenfe, this in the pneumatic vehicle will generate one 
palve fenfe; and this latter will produce in the thelly body many and paffive fenfes. The 
orectic or appetitive power, alfo, in this fummit, will produce many orectic powers in the fpirit, 
poffeffing fomething feparate from the fhelly body, and capable of being difciplined ; and thefe 
will produce in the body ultimate and material appetitive powers. 

t Viz. the vivific Goddefs Juno. 

2 It is well obferved here by Proclus, that fouls poffefs effential differences, and not differences 
according to energics only. For, fays he, fome fouls look to total and others to partial intelleés ; 
and fome employ undefiled intelleétions, but others at times depart from the contemplation of 
true beings. Some perpetually fabricate and adorn wholes, but others only fometimes revolve 
with the Gods. And fome always move and govern fate, but others fometimes fubfitt under the 
dominion of fate, and are fubje& to its laws. Some are the leaders to intelligible cffence, and 
others are fometimes allotted the order of thofe that follow. Some are divine only, and @hers are 
transferred into a different order, dæmoniacal, heroical, human. Some employ horfes that are 
good, but others fuch as are ming!ed from good and evil. Ard fome poffefs that life alone which 
they received from the one fabrication of things, but others the mortal form of life, which was 
woven to their nature by the junior Gods. Some energize according to all their powers, but others 
at different times draw forth different lives. By no means, therefore, do our fouls poffefs the fame 
effence with divinity : for the rational nature is different in the two, being in the Gods intellectual, 
but in our fouls mingled with the irrational; and in the middle genera it ts defined according to their 
middle fubfiftence. In like manner, with refpect to every thing elfe, fach as reafons, the form of 
life, intelligence and time, thefe fubfift divinely in divine fouls, but in a human manner in ours. 

Proclus alfo further obferves, that the common definition of all fouls is as follows: Soul is an 
effence fubfifting between true effence and generation, being mingled from middle genera, divided 
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fame manner", yet not fimilarly incorruptible according to the fame, but 
deficient from the firft in a fecond and third degree. And having thus com- 


r pofed 


into eflential number, bound with all media, diatonically harmonized, living one and a twofold: 
life, and being gnoftic in one and a twofold manner. 

* Timzus, lays Proclus, by thefe words indicates the fimilitude, fubjeétion and different pro- 
greflion of partial to total fouls. For he not only defcribes their difference together with their 
alliance, according to firft and fecond demiurgic energy, nor alone according to their union with 
and feparation from the crater of life, nor yet alone according to excefs or defect of genera, but 
alfo according to the mode of mixture, which is the fame, and yet not the fame. For neither is 
the temperament of the genera fimilar, nor the unmingling of difference; fince this is more 
abundant in partial fouls. Hence, of the horfes in thefe, one is good, but the other contrary, and 
confifting from contraries, as it is faid in the Phedrus, in confequence of difference having 
dominion. For the whole mixture is no longer incorruptible, according to the fame, and after 
the fame manner, but in a fecond and third degree; fince in thefe there are fubjetion and order. 
But by zcorruptible, here, we muft underftand the immutable, the undeviating, the inflexible, 
the immaculate form of effence, that which is not converted to fecondary natures, and which does 
not receive mutation, or fubjeGion of life, that which is eftablifhed beyond the reach of mortality, 
and that which is exempt from the laws of fate: for thefe things are common to every genus of 
fouls which perpetually tranfcend generation. But the contraries of thefe are adapted to powers 
which defcend into generation, viz. a mutation of life from intelligence to action, the becoming 
fometimes fubject to fate, and the being mingled with mortal affairs. Neither is the immovable 
prefent with thefe according to the fame, fince they fometimes proeced into generation, nor, when 
it is prefent, is it prefent after the fame manner: for that which always underftands is better than 
that which fometimes departs from its proper intelleétion. Since, however, in thefe fouls alfo. 
there is an order, and fume are undefiled, rarely affociating with generation and deferting their 
own order, but others are rolled in all-various flowers, and wander myriads of periods,—hence 
Timzeus indicates the difference of thefe, when he fays ‘in a fecond and third degree.” For 
fouls which defcend, and become defiled with evil, are very much feparated from thofe that per- 
petually abide on high, and are free from evil: but fouls of a middle order are fuch as defcend 
indecd, put are not defiled. For, vice verfa, it is not lawful to be defiled, and yet abide on high ; 
fince evil is not in the Gous, but in the mortal place, and in material things. 

Again, therefore, from thefe things it appears that the firft genus of fouls is divine; for every 
where that which is the recipient of deity has a leading order, in eflences, in intellects, in fouls 
and in bodies. But the fecond genus is that which is perpetually conjoined with the Gods, that, 
through this, fouls which fometimes depart from may again be recalled to the Gods. The third 
genus is that which falls into generation, but defcends with purity, and changes a fubordinate 
for a more divine life, but is exempt from vice and paffions; for this genus is continuous with 
fouls that perpetually abide on high, and are perpetually undefiled. But the fourth and lait genus 
is that which abundantly wanders, which defcends as far as to Tartarus, and is again excited from 
its dark profundities, evolving all-various forms of life, employing various manners, and at different 
times different paffions. It alfo obtains various forms of animals, dzmoniacal, human, irrational, 
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pofed the univerfe, he diftributed fouls equal in number to the flars, inferting 
each in each: and caufing them to alcend as into a vehicle ', he pointed out 
to 


but is at the fame time correéted by Juftice, returns from earth to heaven, and is circularly led 
from matter to intelle&, according to certain orderly periods of wholes. By the words, therefore» 
<in a certain re{peét indeed after the fame manner, yet not fimilarly incorruptible according to 
the fame,” he fignifies that partial fouls are in a certain refpect incorruptible, as for inftance, 
according to thcir effence alone, but that in a certain refpect they are not incorruptible, viz. being 
mingled in their cnergies with all-various deftinies, and converfant with mortal things, and not 
poficfiing thefe energies with invariable famenefs, and entire, but fometimes more, and at others Icfz, 
an all-various inequality fubfitting in fouls, according to thcir habitude to mortal natures, from 
which they derive the privation of incorruptibility according to life. 

t Vulcan, who is the artificer of the whole of a corporeal effence, gives fubfificnce to the vehicles 
of the foul ; for he receives fouls fent into the world from the intelligible region, and gives different 
habitations to different fouls. The demiurgus of all things alfo gives fubfiftence to thefe vehicles ; 
for he is the fabricator of animals, and the completions of the univerfe, fo that he not only pro- 
duces fouls, but alfo produces them with their proper vehicles, As Proclus likewife well obferves, 
the conception of Plato here is truly wonderful: for he docs not reprefent the demiurgus as 
fafhioning thefe vehicles from the cuboleneffes which are now produced, but he fays that he makes 
thefe, the junior Gods lending parts, and from: them compofing bodies. But this is an evident 
argument, that each of thefe vehicles is in a certain refpeét felf-compofed, and not fabricated by 
an ablation from other things, left it fhould require to be again poured back into fomething elfe. 
For every thing which fubfifts by an abfciffion from other things, being cut off with a diminu- 
tion of the whole to which it belonged, muft neceffarily be returned to the whole from which it 
was cut off. For it is neceffary that every whole in the univerfe fhould perpetually remain a 
whole: and hence every fuch vehicle is perpetual, and the fame vchicle is always fufpended from 
the foul. Befides, how can the foul be any longer faid to be mundane, if its vehicle is corrupted ? 
for that of which there is nothing in the univerfe cannot be mundane. For, if partial fouls are 
fuperior to a life in conjunction with vehicles, they will alfo be fupcrior to divine fouls: but if they 
are inferior to fuch a life, how does the demiurgus immediately after their generation introduce 
them into thefe vehicles? And how can they ufe them in Hades, and in the Heavens, unlefs 
they had them perpetually fufpended from their effence? For, that they ufe them in Hades, is 
evident from what Socrates fays in the Phædo, viz. that fouls afcending into their vehicles proceed 
to Acheron: and that thev alfo ufe them in the Heavens, is evident from the Phadrus, in which 
Socrates fays that the vehicles of the Gods proceed equally balanced, but thofe of the attendants of 
the Gods, with great difficulty. 

From this, alfo, we may perceive the difference between partial and divine fouls: for with 
refpeét to the latter the demiurgus is faid to place their bodies in their fouls, as being every way 
comprehended by them, thefe fouls not being converted to the obje&s of their government, but 
employing one immutable intelleGtion : but, with refpeé to partial fouls, he is faid to caufe thefe 
to alcend into their vehicles; for thefe are naturally adapted to be frequently in fubjection to 
bodies, and to convert themfelves to the fubjeéts of their government; when they alfo become 
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to them the nature of the univerfe, and announced to them the laws of fate + 
fhowing them that the firft generation orderly diftributed to all was one, left 
any particular foul fhould be allotted a lefs portion of generation than another. 
But when he had diffeminated them through the feveral inftruments of time 
adapted to each, he declared to them it was neceflary that an animal the moft 
religious of all others fhould make its appearance. But as the human nature 
is twofold, he fhowed them that the more excellent kind was that which 
would afterwards be called man. And as fouls are from neceffity engrafted 
in bodies, and as fomething accedes to and fomething departs from fuch bodies, 
he declared to them that, in the firt place, one connate fenfe ! produced by 


violent 


parts of the univerfe as well as their vehicles, a&t in fubferviency to the laws of fate, and no 
longer live with purity under the divine light of Providence. It mufi likewife be obferved, that 
the demiurgus among other canfes contains that of Nature in himfelf, to which alfo he converts 
fouls. For, by thowing Nature to fouls, he alfo beholds it himfelf. But he alone beholds 
things prior to and in himfelf. Now, therefore, he beholds Nature in himfelf, which he com- 
prehends fupernaturally, or according to caufe. 

* The derniurgus, fays Proclus, comprehends the whole of a material and mortal life in three 
boundaries, and eltablifhes the caufes of it in fouls, that they may obtain dominion over it: for 
dominion is not derived from any thing elfe than effential precedency. The irrational life, there- 
fore, fulfifts intellectually in the demiurgus, but rationally in fouls. Nor is this wonderful, 
fince body alfo fubfifts incorporeally in the intelligible caufes of all things. But this connate 
ferife produced by violent paffions, of which Plato now fpeaks, is that corporeal life which is 
gnoftic of things falling upon it externally, which produces this knowledge through inftruments,. 
does not fubfift from itfelf, but from the natures by which it is ufed, is mingled with material 
maffes, and knows what it knows with paffion. For it is neceffary to fenfation, that a certain 
agitation fhould be produced about the inftruments of fenfe; fince neither do the motions in the 
foul pervade every where, and as far as to the body, but there is a mation of the foul belonging to 
itfelf by itfelf, fuch as is that which is intelle&tual ; nor does every thing about the body extend as 
far as to the foul, but there is alfo a certain corporeal paffion, which through its obfcurity is not 
able to move the foul. Senfe, therefore, is produced not from all paffions, but from fuch as are 
violent, and which are attended with much agitation. And this is corporeal fenfe, which is 
divifible and material, and forms its judgment mingled with paffions. But there is another fenfe 
prior to this, in the vehicle of the foul, which with refpeé to this is immaterial, and is a pure 
impaffive knowledge, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, but which is not liberated from form, becaufe it 
alfo is corporeal, as being allotied its fubfiftence in body. And this fenfe, indeed, has the fame 
nature with the phantafy ; for the being of both is common; but externally proceeding it is 
called fenfe, and abiding internally, and furveying in the fpirit (ev ty aveyzats) forms and figures, it 
is called phantafy. So far alfo as it is divided about the fpirit, it is fenfe. For, again, the bafis 
of the rational life is opinion ; but the phantafy is the fummit of the fecond, or the irrational life. 

Opinion 
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violent paffions was neceffary to all; and, in the fecond place, love mingled 
with pleafure and grief. That after thefe, fear and anger were necellary, 
with whatever elfe is either confequent to thefe, or naturally difcordant 
from a contrary nature. That fuch fouls as fubdue thefe would live 


Opinion alfo and phantafy are conjoined with each other, and the fecond is filled from the more 
excellent with powers. But the middle of the irrational life does not receive the impreffion of the 
natures fuperior to it, but is alone the recipient of things external. It is common, however, to 
this alfo to know that which is fenfible with paffivity : but external fenfe alone pertains to things 
externally falling upon and moving it, not being able to poflefs {peétacles in itfelf, fince it is 
partible and not one ; for it is diftributed about the organs of fenfe. There is one fenfe, therefore, 
which is impaffive and common, another which is common and paffive, and a third which is 
diftributed and paflive. The firft of thefe belongs to the firft vehicle of the foul, the fecond, to 
the irrational life, and the third, to the animated body. 

After fenfe, Plato arranges defire. And this indeed is life, and is alfo corporeal ; but it is a life 
which perpetually unweaves the body, and affords a folace to its wants, and about which pleafure 
and pain are beheld. For thefe paffions are alfo prefent to other parts of the foul; fince you may 
perceive pleafures and pains, both im reafon and anger. But corporeal pleafure and pain are pro- 
duced according to defire. For, with refpeét to the body, a way contrary to mature, and a priva- 
tion of life, produce pain in it; but a regreffion according to nature, and an adaptation to life, 
are the fources of its pleafure. And that which is affiéted or delighted in thefe is the defidera- 
tive part of the foul. But fince thefe two paffions are primary, and the fountains of the other 
paffions, as Plato fays in the Philebus and the Laws, through the mixture of thefe giving a genera- 
tion to the other paffions. he alfo denominates love a mixture of pleafure and pain. For, fo far as 
it is converfant with the lovely, it is prefent with pleafure, but, fo far as it is not yet prefent with 
it in energy, it is mingled with pain. But he characterizes all the life of defire through love, 
becaufe this paffion is moft vehement about it. 

In the third place, therefore, he enumerates anger. Anger then is alfo life, but a life which 
removes every thing painful, and which difturbs the body. Excefs and defeét alfo are furveyed 
about it, fuch as rafhnefs and timidity, and the things confequent to thefe, ambition and conten- 
tion, and all fuch particulars as take place about mortal concerns. And fuch is the order of thefe 
three generated powers. For as foon as the body is formed it participates of fenfe: fince it would 
not be an animal, nor would poffels appetite, if it were not fenfitive. For appetites fubfitt in 
conjunction with fenfe, but the fenfes are not entirely in conjunétion with appetites; and hence 
the animal is more characterized by the fenfitive than by the appetitive nature. But after the 
poffeffion of fenfe the animal appears to be pleafed and pained, afflicted by the cold, but cherifhed 
by the bandages, and led to a condition according to nature. After defire, as age advances, the 
animal is angered: for anger is the power of a more robuft nature. Hence alfo, among irrational 
animals, fuch as are more material alone live according to defire, and partake of pleafure and pain; 
but fuch as are more perfeét are allotted a more irafcible life. But prior to thefe appetites, as we 
alfo faid of fenfe, there is a certain fummit of them in the fpirit of the foul, which furimit is a 
power impulfive and motive of the fpirit, guarding and connecting its effence, at one time extending 
and diftributing itfelf, and at another being led to bound and order, and meafured by realon, 
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juftly, but fuch as are vanquifhed by them unjuftly. And again, that he 
who lived well during the proper time of his life, fhould, again returning to 
the habitation of his kindred ftar , enjoy a bleffed life. But that he whofe 
conduct was depraved, fhould in his fecond generation be changed into the 
nature of a woman. * That both thefe, at the expiration of a thoufand years, 
fhould return to the allotment and choice of a fecond life ; each foul recelving 
a life agreeable to its choice. That in this ele€tion the human foul fhould 
pafs into the life of a brute: * and that in cafe the inclination to evil 
fhould not even then ceafe, but the defilement of vice remain accord- 
ing to a fimilitude of the mode of generation, then the foul fhould be 
changed into the nature of a brute correfpondent to its difpofition. And 
that it fhould not be freed from the allotment of labours ’, till, following 


the 


t Since Plato now difcourfes concerning fouls that are reftored to their priftine ftate in their 
legitimate ftar, after their firfl generation, and favs that on leaving the body they poffefs a happy 
life, it may be afked how this accords with what is faid in the Phedrus? For, there, he who 
ehoofes a philofuphic life is reflored to his priftine ftate through three lives. We reply, with 
Proclus, that Plato does not here affert that the foul paffes into that very ftate whence it came, 
for this is accomplifhed through three chiliads of periods, but that the foul returns to the ftar 
under which it was effentially arranged, and leads a life in common with it. For it is poftible 
for thofe that are not philofuphers to be elevated by Juftice to a certain place in the heavens, and 
there to live in a manner adapted to their life while in a human form: for this is afferted in the 
Phædo refpeCting the fouls of fuch as are not philofophers; fince the refloration to the fame con- 
dition again ts one thing, and the afcent to the kindied ftar another, And the former of thefe 
requires three periods, but the latter may be effeéted by one period. The former alfo leads back 
the foul to the intelligible, from which it defcended, but the latter to a fubordinate form of life. 
For there are meafures of felicity, and the afcent is twofold ; one, of thofe that have yet to afcend 
fill higher, and the other, of thofe that have no further flight to take. So that it is poffible for 
the foul having arrived at its kindred ftar, either to be conjoined with the mundane powers of its 
God, or to proceed ftill higher; but to be led back to the intelligible requires a period of three 
thoufand years. For through this the higheft flight is accomplithed. 

* The tranflation of the part between the two ftars is omitted by Ficinus. 

* The one fafety of the foul herfelf, fays Proclus, which is extended by the demiurgus, and 
which liberates her from the circle of generation, from abundant wandering, and an inefficacious 
life, is her return to the intellectual form, and a flight from every thing which naturally adheres 
to us from generation. For it is neceffary that the foul which is hurled like feed into the realms 
of generation, fhould lay afide the ftubble and bark, as it were, which fhe obtained from being 
diffeminated into thefe flu@tuating realms; and that, purifying herfelf from every thing circum- 
jacent, the fhould become an intellectual flower and fruit, delighting in an intelle€tual life inftead 
of doxaftic nutriment, and purfuing the uniform and fimple energy of the period of famenefs, in- 
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the revolution of that /ame and fimilar nature contained in its effence, it 
vanquifhes thofe abundantly turbulent affe&tions, tumultuous and irrational, 


adhering to it afterwards from fire, water, air, and earth, and returns to the 
firft and beft difpofition of its nature. 


When he had inftruéted fouls in all thefe particulars, that he might be in 
no refpeét the caufe of the future evil of each, he diffeminated fome of them 
into the earth, others into the moon, and others into the remaining different 
inftruments of time. But after this femination he delivered to the junior 
Gods the province of fabricating mortal bodies, and gencrating whatever 
elfe remained neceffary to the human foul ; and gave them dominion over 


ftead of the abundantly wandering motion of the period which is charaéterized by difference. For 
fhe contains each of thefe circles and twofold powers. And of her horfes, one is good, and the 
other the contrary: and one of thefe leads her to generation, but the other from generation to 
true being; the one alfo leads her round the circle of fenfe, but the other round an intellectual 
elfence. For the period of the fame and the fimilar elevates to intelle@, and an intelligible 
nature, and to the firt and moft excellent habit. But this habit is that according to which the 
foul being winged governs the whole world, becoming affimilated to the Gods themfelves. And 
this is the univerfal form of life in the foul, juft as that is the partial form when fhe falls into the 
laft body, and hecomes fomething belonging to an individual inftead of belonging to the univerfe. 
The middle of thefe alfo is the partial univerfal, when the lives in conjunétion with her middle 
vehicle, as a citizen of generation. Difmiffing, therefore, her firk habit, which fubfifts accord- 
ing to an alliance to the whole of generation, and laying afide the irrational nature which con- 
nects her with generation, likewife governing her irrational part by reafon, and extending intelle& 
to opinion, fhe will be circularly led to a happy life, from the wandering about the regions of 
fenfe; which life thofe that are initiated by Orpheus in the myfteries of Bacchus and Pruferpine 
pray that they may obtain, together with the allotments of the fpherc, and a ceflation of evil. 
But if our foul neceffarily lives well, when living according to the circle of famenefs, much more 
muft this be the cafe with divine fouls. It is, however, poffible for our foul to live according to 
the circle of famenefs, when purified, as Plato fays. Cathartic virtue, therefore, alone mult be 
called the falvation of fouls; fince this cuts off and vehemently obliterates material natures, and 
the paffions which adhere to us from generation, feparates the foul, and Icads it to intelle&t, and 
caufes it to leave on earth the vehicles with which it is invefted. For fouls defcending receive 
from the elements different vehicles, aérial, aquatic, and terreftrial; and thus at lalt enter into 
this grofs bulk. For how, without a medium, could they proceed into this body from imma- 
terial fpirits? Hence, before they come into this body, they poffefs the irrational life, and its 
vehicle, which is prepared from the fimple elements, and from tliefe they enter into the tumul- 
tous, which is fo called as being foreign to the connate vehicle of fouls, compofed from all- 
various ve(tments, and caufing fouls to become heavy. In fhort, the connate vehicl: makes the 
foul mundane, the fecond vehicle, a citizen of generation, and the thelly body, (to oa tg#wits,) 
terreftrial, 

every 
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every thing confequent to their fabrications. He likewife commanded them 
to govern as much as poffible in the beft and moft beautiful manner the 
mortal animal, that it might not become the caufe of evil to itfelf. At the 
fame time he who orderiy difpofed all thefe particulars remained in his own 
accuftomed abiding habit. But in confequence of his abiding, as foon as 
his children underftood the order of their father, they immediately became 
obedient to this order; and receiving the immortal principle of mortal ani- 
mal, in imitation of their artificer, they borrowed from the world the parts 
of fire and earth, water and air, as things which they fhould reftore back 
again; and conglutinated the received parts together, not with the fame 
indiffoluble bonds which they themfe!ves participated, but gave them a tena- 
cious adherence from thick fet nails, invifible through their fmallnefs ; fabri- 
cating the body of each, one from the compofition of all; and binding the 
circulations of the immortal foul in the influxive and effluxive nature of 

body. 
But thefe circulations ', being merged in a profound river, neither govern 
nor are governed, but hurry and are hurried along with violence: in confe- 
quence 


* Plato, fays Proclus, immediately conjoining the foul to the body, omits all the problems per- 
taining to the defcent of the foul, fuch as the prophet, the allotments, the lives, the elections, the 
dæmon, the refidence in the plain of oblivion, the fleeping, the oblivious potion, the thunders, 
and all fuch particulars as the fable in the Republic difcufles, But neither does he here deliver 
fuch things as pertain to the foul after its departure from the body, fuch as the terrors, the rivers, 
Tartarus, thofe favage and fiery demons, the thorns, the bellowing mouth, the triple road, and 
the judges, concerning which the fable in the Republic, in the Gorgias, and in the Phedo, in- 
ftrué&ts us. What, then, you will fay, is the caufe of this omiffion? We reply, Becaufe Plato 
preferves that which is adapted to the defign of the dialogue. For here he admits whatever is 
phyfical in the theory refpeCting the foul, and its aflociation with the body. 

It is requifite, however, to inquire why fouls fall into bodies. And we may reply, with Proclus, 
Becaufe they wifh to imitate the providential energies of the Gods, and on, this account proceed 
into generation, and leave the contemplation of true being: for, as Divine perfection is twofold, 
one kind being intelle&tual, and the other providential, and one kind confifting in an abiding 
energy, and the other in motion, hence fouls imitate the prolific, intelle@tual, and immutable 
energy of the Gods by contemplation, but their providential and motive characteriftic through a 
life converfant with generation. As the intelligence, too, of the human foul is partial, fo like- 
wife is her providence; but, being partial, it affociates with a partial body. But ftill further, 
the defcent of the foul contributes to the perfe€tion of the univerfe; for it is neceflary that there 


fhould not only be immortal and intelle€tual animals, fuch as are the perpetual attendants of the 
Gods, 
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quence of which, the whole animal is indeed moved, yet in a diforderly 
manner; fince from every kind of motion its progreffion is fortuitous and 
irrational. For it proceeds backwards and forwards, to the right and left, 
upwards and downwards, and wanders every way according to the fix diffe- 
rences of place. For though the inundating * and effluxive waves pour 


along 


Gods, nor yet mortal and irrational animals only, fuch as are the laft progeny of the demiurgus 
of the univerfe, but likewife fuch as fubfifl between thefe, and which are by no means immortal *, 
but are capable of participating reafon and intellect. And in many parts of the univerfe there are 
many animals of this kind; for man is not the only rational and mortal animal, but there are 
other fuch-like fpecies, fome of which are more demoniacal, and others approximate nearer to 
our effence. But the defcents of a partial foul contribute to the perfect compcfition of all ani- 
mals, which are at the fame time mortal and rational. 

Should it be again afked, Why, therefore, are partial fouls defcending into generation filled with 
fuch material perturbation, and fuch numerous evils? we reply, that this takes place through 
the inclination arifing from their free will; through their vehement familiarity with body ; 
through their fympathy with the image of foul, or that divifible life which is diftributed about 
body ; through their abundant mutation from an intelligible to a fenfible nature, and from a quiet 
energy to one entirely converfant with motion ; and through a difordered condition of being, natu- 
rally arifing from the compofition of diffimilar natures, viz. of the immortal and mortal, of the 
intelle&tual and that which is deprived of intellect, of the indivifible and that which is endued 
with interval. For all thefe become the caufe to the foul of this mighty tumult and labour in the 
realms of generation ; fince we purfue a flying mockery which is ever in motion. And the foul, 
indeed, by verging to a material life, kindles a light in her dark tenement the body, but the her- 
felf becomes fituated in obfcurity; and by giving life to the body, fhe deftroys herfelf and her 
own intellect, in as great a degree as thefe are capable of receiving deftruction. For thus the 
mortal nature participates of intelle&t, but the intellectual part of death, and the whole becomes 
a prodigy, as Plato beautifully obferves in his Laws, compofed of the mortal and immortal, of the 
intelleGtual, and that which is deprived of intellect. For this phyfical law, which binds the foul 
to the body, is the death of the immortal life, but is the caufe of vivification to the mortal body. 

! The philofopher here, fays Proclus, refers the whole of this tumult to two caufes, viz. the 
nutritive and fenfitive life; and thefe are the appetitive and gnoflic powers of all the irrational 
part, into which we are accuftomed to divide all the powers of the foul, afferting that fome of 
them are vital, and others gnoftic. For the nutritive life, verging to bodies, produces in them an 
abundant flux; through their material moifture fending forth a great efflux, and through 
vital heat receiving an influx of other things. But the fenfitive life fuffers from the external bodies 
of fire and air, carth and water, falling upon it; and, confidering all the paffions as mighty, 
through the vilenefs of its life, caufes tumult to the foul. And to all thefe things, indecd, thofe 
that are arrived at maturity are accuftomed ; but to thofe that are recently born, the {malleft things, © 


* For the whole compoSte which we call man is not immortal, but only the rational foul. 
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along with impetuous abundance, which afford nutrition to the animal, yet 
a ftill greater tumult and agitation is produced through the paffions arifing 
from external impulfions: and this either when the body is difturbed by the 
fudden incurfion of external fire, or by the folidity of earth, o1 receives an 
injury from the whirling blafts of the air. For from all thefe, through the 
medium of the body, various motions are hurried along, and fall with mo- 
leftation on the foul. But on this account all thefe were afterwards, and 
are even now, denominated fenfes. And thefe, indeed, both at firft and at 
prefent ", are the fources of an abundant and mighty motion, in conjunétion 

with 


through their being unufual, become the caufes of aftonifhment. For, what a great fire is to the 
former, that the flame of a lamp is to the latter; and what the magnitude of the higheft moun- 
tains is to men, that the fmalleft ftone in the fields is to infants. And what whirlwinds and cata- 
raéts of rain are to others, that a weak motion of the air, or the falling of a little moifture, is to 
thofe that are recently born. For fenfe, being agitated by all thefe particulars, aftonithes the foul 
of infants, and leads them to defperation and tumult. Thefe, then, in fhort, are the caufes of 
the difturbance of fouls, viz. the motions of the nutritive part, and the impulfes of fenfe. We 
muft not, however, fuppofe that the foul fuffers any thing through thefe particulars. For, as ig 
fome one ftanding on the margin of a river fhould behold the image and form of himfelf in the 
floating ftream, he indeed will preferve his face unchanged, but the ftream being all-varioufly 
moved will change the image, fo that at different times it will appear to him different, oblique 
and upright, and perhaps divulfed and continuous. Let us fuppofe, too, that fuch a one, through 
being unaccuftomed to the fpeétacle, fhould think that it was himfelf that fuffered this diftortion, 
in confequence of furveying his thadow in the water, and, thus thinking, fhould be afflicted and 
difturbed, aftonifhed and impeded. After the fame manner the foul, beholding the image of 
herfelf in body, borne along in the river of generation, and varioufly difpofed at different times, 
through inward paffions and external impulfes, is indeed herfelf impaffive, but thinks that fhe 
fuffers, and, being ignorant of, and miftaking her image for, herfelf, is difturbed, aftonifhed, 
and perplexed. This paffion particularly takes place in infants: but it is alfo feen in the dreams 
of thofe that have arrived at maturity; as when fome one, in confequence of nature being wearied 
in the concoction of food, thinks in a dream that he is wearied through long journeys, or carry- 
ing heavy burdens, or fuffers fomething elfe of this kind. But to return to the words of Plato, 
the waves do not fignify, fays Proclus, the externally blowing wind, as fome fay, but the col- 
jected agitation, and abundant influx and efflux which take place in youth. But the inundation 
firft trikes upon and makes the pneumatic vehicle heavier, for it is this which expreffes tains and 
vapours; and in the fecond place it frikes upon the foul, for fhe alfo is difturbed by the collected 
and the fudden. 

! Senfe, fays Proclus, is of the prefent, in the fame manner as memory is of the paft, but 
hope of the future. Senfe, therefore, excites fouls in the prefent time, and this in conjunc- 
tion with the nutritive power, which by influxions applies a remedy to the perpetual effluxions of 

the 
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with that perpetually flowing river, moving and vehemently agitating the 
circulations of the foul, every way fettering the revolution of the nature cha- 
racterized by /amenefs, through flowing in a contrary direétion, and reftrain- 
ing its energies by their conquering and impetuous progreffions. But they 
agitate and tear in pieces the circulation of the nature diftinguifhed by dif- 
ference. Hence, they whirl about with every kind of revolution each of the 
three intervals of the double and triple, together with the mediums and con- 
joining bonds of the fefquitertian, fefquialter, and fefquio€tave ratios, which 
cannot be diffolved by any one except the artificer by whom they were bound: 
and befides this, they induce all the fractures and diverfities of circles which 
it is poflible to effe& ; fo that, fcarcely being connected with each other, they 
are borne along indeed, yet in an irrational manner, at one time in a con- 
trary, at another time in an oblique, and then again in a refupine fituation. 
Juft as if any one, in an inverted pofition, fhould fix his head on the earth 
and raife his feet on high; for in fuch a fituation both the inverted perfon 
and the fpectators would mutually imagine the right hand parts to be on the 
left, and the left to be on the right. So with refpect to the circulations of 
the foul, the very fame affe€tions, and others of a fimilar kind, vehemently 


the body, and again compofes what was analyfed, after the manner of Penelope’s web. For this 
is the perpetually flowing river, which is properly fo called, as being a part of the whole river of 
generation. Hence, in conjunétion with this, it agitates and difturbs the periods of the immor- 
tal foul, and fetters, indeed, the circle of famene/s, but agitates the circle of difference. For, as 
there are twofold circles in the foul in imitation of divine fouls, the dianoétic circle, which 
contemplates intelligibles, is only reftrained in its energy, but fuftains no diftortion: but the dox- 
aftic circle is diftorted ; and this very properly, fince it is poffible to opine not rightly, but it is not 
poffible to know feientifically falfely. If it fhould be faid that the dianoétic part may be ignorant 
in a twofold refpe&, and that a thing which fuffers this is diftorted; we reply, that twofold igno- 
rance does not fimply belong to the dianoétic part, but, originating indeed from thence, is im- 
planted in the doxaftic part. For, fo far as it is ignorance, and a privation of {cience, fo far, being 
an immobility of the fcientific power, it originates from the dianoétic part. For fcience and 
ignorance fubfift about the fame thing. But, fo far as it alfo adds a falfe opinion of knowledge, it 
fubfifts in the doxaftic part. And ignorance is the infanity of the dianoétic part, poffefiing, 
indeed, but concealing, the productive principles of knowledge; but falfe conception is the infa- 
nity of opinion, of which it is alfo the diftortion. For, being falfe, it alfo depraves its poffeffor ; 
fince what vice is in ation, that falfehood is in knowledge. The period of famenefs, therefore, 
is alone fettered, and is fimilar to thofe that are bound, and on this account are impeded in their 
energies; but the period of difference is agitated, being filled with falfe opinions, For its prox- 
imity to the irrational nature caufes it to receive a certain paffion from externals. 
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take place ; and hence, when this is the cafe, if any thing external occurs, 
characterized by the nature of fame or different, they denominate things 
the fame with, or different from, others in a manner contrary to the truth, 
Hence they become falie, and deftitute of intelligence ; nor is any revolu- 
tion to be found among them in fuch a fituation which energizes with the 
autherity of a ruler and chief. 

But when certain fenfes, borne along externally, ftrike againft the foul 
and attract the whole of its receptacle, then the circulations which are in 
reality in fubje€tion appear to have dominion: and hence, in confequence 
of all thefe paffions, the foul becomes infane at prefent, and was fo from 
the firt period of her being bound in a mortal body. However, when the 
river of increafe and nutrition flows along with a more gentle and lefs abun- 
dant courfe, the circulations, being again reftored to tranquillity, proceed in 
their proper path; in procefs of time become more regular and fteady, and 
pafs into a figure accommodated to their nature. Hence, in this cafe, the 
revolutions of each of the circles becoming direét, and calling both /ame and 
different by their proper appellations, they render the being by whom they 
are poffeffed prudent and wife. If any one, therefore, receives a proper 
education in conjunétion with convenient nutriment, fuch a one will poflefs 
perfe&t health, and will every way avoid the moft grievous difeafe. But 
when this is neglected by any individual, fuch a one, proceeding along the 
path of life in a lame condition, will again pafs into Hades imperfeét and 
deftitute of intelligence. Thefe are particulars, however, which happen 
pofterior to the produétion of mankind. But it is our bufinefs at prefent to 
difcourfe more accurately concerning the firft compofition of our nature, and 
to fhow, in the firft place, from affimilative reafons, through what caufe 
and providence of the Gods the feveral members of the body were accom- 
modated to the feveral employments of the foul. 

In the firft place, then, the Gods bound the two divine circulations of the 
foul in a fpherical body, in imitation of the circular figure of the univerfe : 
and this part of the body is what we now denominate the head; a moft 
divine member, and the fovereign ruler of our whole corporeal compofition, 
through the decree of the Gods, who confidered that it would participate of 
all poffible motions. Left, therefore, the head, by rolling like a cylinder on 
the earth, which is diftinguifhed by all-various heights and depths, fhould 
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be unable to pafs over its inequalities and afperities, the Gods fubjected this 
upright figure of the body, asa pliable vehicle to the head. Hence, in confe- 
quence of the body being endued with length, they extended four naturally 
flexible members ; Divinity fabricating a progreffion through which the body 
might apprehend any object, might receive a ftable fupport, and might be 
able to pafs through every place, bearing on high the head, our moft divine 
and facred habitation. For this purpofe, therefore, they furnithed us with 
legs and hands. And as the Gods confidered that the anterior parts are more 
honourable and adapted to rule than the pofterior, they gave us a motion for 
the moft part confifting of a forward progreffion. Befide this, it was requi- 
fite that the anterior parts of our body fhould be divided from each other, and 
be diffimilar: and on this account they firft placed about the cavity of 
the head the face; fixed in it organs fubfervient to all the providential ener- 
gies of the foul, and determined that the natural government of man fhould 
confift in this anterior part of the body. But they fabricated the luciferous eyes 
the firft of all the corporeal organs, binding them in the face on the fullow- 
ing account. Of that fire which does not burn, indeed, but which compre- 
hends our proper diurnal light, the Gods fabricated the orbs of the eyes. 
For the fire contained within our body, and which is the genuine brother of 
this diurnal fire, they caufed to flow through the eyes with fmoothnefs, and 
colleéted abundance, condenfed indeed in the whole, but efpecially in the 
middle of thefe lucid orbs ; fo as that the more denfe fire might remain con- 
cealed within the recefles of the eyes, and the pure might find a paflage and 
fly away. When, therefore, the diurnal light fubfifts about the effluxive 
river of the tight, then, fimilar concurring and being mingled with fimilar, 
one domeftic body is conftituted according to the direct proceffion of the 
eyes; and this too in that part where the internally emitted light refifts that 
which is externally adduced. But the whole becoming fimilarly paffive 
through fimilitude, when it either touches any thing elfe or is itfelf touched 
by another, then the motion produced by this conta& diffufing itfelf through 
the whole body of the eye, as far as to the foul, caufes that fenfation which 
we denominate fight. But when this kindred fire departs into night, the 
conjunét.on being diffolved, fight lofes its power. For in this cafe, proceed- 
ing into a diffimilar nature, it is changed, and becomes extinét: fince it is 
by no means connate with the proximate furrounding air, which is naturally 
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deftitute of fire. Hence it ceafes from feeing; and, befides this, becomes 
the introducer of fleep. For the Gods fabricated the nature of the eye-lids as 
a falutary guardian of the fight; that, thefe being compreffed, the inward 
fiery power of the eye might be reftrained from any further emiffion ; that, 
befides this, they might fprinkle over and equalize the eye’s internal motions ; 
and that, when equalized, reft might be produced. 

But when much reft takes place, fleep attended with few dreams is pro- 
duced. On the contrary, if certain more vehement motions remain, then fuch 
as is the nature of thefe relics, and the places in which they were produced, 
juch and fo many will be the fimilar phantafms within, and of which we fhall 
poffefs the remembrance when we are externally roufed. But with refpect 
to the images produced in mirrors, and all fuch things as are vifible in that 
which is apparent and fmooth, there is nothing in thefe difficult of folution. 
For, from the communication of the external and internal fire with each 
other, and from that fire which fubfitts about the {mooth body, and becomes 
abundantly multiplied, all fuch appearances are neceflarily produced as take 
place when the fire of the eyes mingles itfelf with the fire diffufed about the 
fmooth and fplendid objet of vifion, But the right hand parts appear to be 
the left, becaufe a contaét takes place between the contrary parts of the fight 
and the contrary parts of the object, different from the accuftomed mode of 
perception. On the contrary, the right hand parts appear on the right, and 
the left hand on the left, when the mingled light leaps forth, together with 
that with which it is mingled. When the {moothnefs of the mirrors receives 
chis here and there in an elevated manner, it repels the right hand part of 
the fight to the left of the mirror, and the left to the right. But if the mir- 
ror is turned according to the length of the countenance, it caufes the whole 
face to appear refupine, by repelling the downward part of the fplendour 
towards the upward part, and again the upper towards the downward part. 
All fuch particulars as thefe, therefore, are but caufal affiftants, which the 
Divinity employed as fubfervient to rendering the idea of that which is beft 
as far as poffible complete. But the multitude are of opinion that thefe are 
not caufal afiftants, but the real caufes of all things; I mean Juch things as 
are capable of giving cold and heat, rarity and denfity, with whatever pro- 
duces fuch-like affections, but is incapable of foffefing reafon and intelleG. For 
foul muft be confidered as the only thing among beings by which intelleét 
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can be poffeffed. And this is invifible. But fire and water, air and earth, are 
all of them vifible bodies. Z 1s, however, neceffary that the lover of intelleG and 
Science fhould explore the firft caufes of prudent nature; and that he fhould con- 
Sider fuch things as are moved by others, and at the fame time neceffarily give 
motion to other things, as nothing more than fecondary caufes. Hence it is 
proper that we fhould fpeak concerning both kinds of caufes ; feparately of 
fuch as fabricate things beautiful and good in conjunétion with intelleét, and 
of fuch as, being left deftitute of wifdom, produce each particular in a cafual 
and diforderly manner. Concerning the fecond caufes of the eyes, therefore, 
which contribute to the poffeffion of the power they are now allotted, what 
has been already faid is fufficient. 

But the greateft employment of the eyes, with refpeét to the ufe for which 
they were beftowed on us by the Divinity, we fhall now endeavour to ex- 
plain. For, in my opinion, the fight is the caufe of the greateft emolument 
to us on the prefent occafion ; fince what we are now difcourfing concerning 
the univerfe could never have been difcovered without furveying the ftars, 
the fun, and the heavens. But now, from beholding day and night, we are 
able to determine by arithmetical calculation the periods of months and years; 
to acquire a conception of time, and to {crutinize the nature of the univerfe. 
But from all this we obtain the poffeffion of philofophy; a greater good 
than which never was nor ever will be beftowed by the Gods on the mortal 
race. And this is what I call the greateft benefit of the eyes. But why 
fhould I celebrate other particulars of lefs confequence, which he who is not 
a philofopher, fince deftitute of fight, may attempt to explore, but will ex- 
plore in vain? By us, indeed, it is afferted that Divinity beftowed fight on 
us for this purpofe, that on furveying the circulations of intelle&t in the hea- 
vens we may properly employ the revolutions of our dianoétic part, which are 
allied to their circulations; and may recall the tumultuous motions of our 
difcurfive energies to the orderly proceffions of their intellectual periods. 
That befides this, by learning thefe and participating right reafon according 
to nature, and imitating the revolutions of Divinity which are entirely in- 
erratic, we may give ftability to the wanderings of our dianoétic energy. 

But concerning voice and hearing, we again affert that they were be- 
{towed on us by the Gods on the fame account. For the acquifition of 
{peech pertains to thefe, and is of the greateft advantage to their pofleffion. 
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And whatever utility mufical voice brings to the fenfe of hearing, was 
beftowed for the fake of harmony. But harmony, poffeffing motions allied to 
the revolutions of our foul, is ufeful to the man who employs the Mufes in 
conjunction with intelleGt ; but is of no advantage to irrational pleafure, 
though it appears to be fo at prefent. Indeed, it was given us by the Mufes for 
the purpofe of reducing the diffonant circulation of the foul to an order and 
fymphony accommodated to its nature. Rhythm too was beftowed on us for 
this purpofe; that we might properly harmonize that habit in our nature, 
which for the moft part is void of meafure, and indigent of the Graces. And 
thus far, a few particulars excepted, have we fhown the fabrications of in- 
tellect. But it is likewife requifite to give a place in our difcourfe to the 
productions of neceffity. For, the generation of the world being mingled, 
it was produced from the compofition of intelleét and neceffity. But intel- 
Je& ruling over neceffity perfuaded it to lead the moft part of generated 
natures to that which is beft; and hence neceffity being vanquithed by wife 
perfuafion, from thefe two as principles the world arofe. If, then, any one 
truly afferts that the univerfe was generated according to thefe, he fhould 
alfo mingle with it the form of an erratic caufe, which it is naturally adapted 
to receive. In this manner then let us return; and, affuming a convenient 
principle of thefe, again difcourfe concerning them as about the former par- 
ticulars, commencing our difcuffion from their origin. Let us, therefore, 
fpeculate the nature and paffions of fire and water, air and earth, prior to the 
generation of the heavens. No one, indeed, as yet has unfolded the gene- 
ration of thefe: but we fpeak of fire, and the other elements, as if the 
nature of each was known ; and place them as the principles of the univerfe, 
when at the fame time they ought not to be affimilated to elements, not even 
as in the rank of fyllables, by men who in the fmalleft degree merit the ap- 
pellation of wife. But now we fhall not {peak of the principle or princi- 
ples, or whatever other denomination they may receive, of all things; and 
this for no other reafon than the difficulty of delivering what appears to be 
the truth about thefe in the prefent mode of difputation. Neither, therefore, 
is it roper that you fhould expe@ me to fpeak, nor that I fhould perfuade 
myfelf into a belief of being able to {peak with perfe& rectitude on fo difficult 
a fubject. But at is proper, as I tols you in the beginning of this difcourfe, 
that, preferving all the force of affimilative reafons, we fhould endeavour to 
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deliver that which 1s not lefs affimilative of the truth than the doétrine of 
others ; and that in this manner we fhould difcourfe from the beginning con- 
cerning particulars and the whole. In the firft place, therefore, invoking the 
Divinity who is the faviour of difcourfe, and befeeching him to lead us from 
an abfurd and unufual expofition to an affimilative do@rine, we fhall again 
begin to {peak. 

But it is neceffary that the beginning of our prefent difputation fhould 
receive a more ample divifion than the former one. For then we made a 
diftribution into two fpecies: but now a third fort muft be added. In the 
former difputation two fpecies were fufficient ; one of which way eftablithed 
as the form of an exemplar, intelligiol: and always fubfifting according to 
fame; but the other was nothing morc than the imitation of the paradigm, 
generated and vifible. But we did not then diftribute a third, becaufe we 
confidered thefe two as fufficient. However, now reafon feems to urge as a 
thing neceffary, that we fhould endeavour to render apparent by our difcourfe 
the fpecies which fubfifts as difficult and obfcure. What apprehenfion then 
can we form of its power and nature? Snall we fay that it is in an emi- 
nent degree the receptacle, and as it were nurfe, of all generation? Such 
an affertion will, indeed, be true; but it is requifite to fpeak more clearly 
concerning it. And this will certainly be an arduous undertaking on many 
accounts, but principally becaufe it will be neceffary to doubt previous to its 
difcuffion concerning fire and the reft of the elements, why any one of thefe 
fhould be called water rather than fire, or air rather than earth ; or why any 
one fhould be denominated fome definite particular rather than all. For it 
is indeed difficult to frame any certain opinion, or to employ any ftable dif- 
courfe about fuch intricate forms. After what manner, then, and in what 
refpect, and what of an affimilative nature fhall we affert in this dubious 
inquiry ? 

In the firft place, then, that which we now denominate water, when it 
lofes its fluidity by concretion, appears to become ftones and earth; but, 
when liquefied and difperfed, it forms vapour and air. Likewife, air when 
burnt up becomes fire. And, on the contrary, fire becoming concrete and 
exting paffes again into the form of air. And again, air becoming col- 
le€ted and condenfed produces mifts and clouds. But from thefe {till more 
compreffed rain defcends. And from water, again, earth and {tones derive 
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their fubfiftence. And thus, as it appear:, they mutually confer on each 
other generation in a certain circular progreffion. But fince thefe never 
appear to be the fame, who without being covered with confufion can con- 
fidently affert that any one of thefe is this rather than that? Certainly, no 
one. Hence it will be far the moft fafe method of proceeding to fpeak 
about them as follows: That the nature which we always perceive becom- 
ing fomething different at different times, fuch, for inftance, as fire, is not 
fire abfolutely, but fomething fiery. And again, that the nature which we 
denominate water is not abiolutely fo, but fuch-like, or watery; and that 
itis not at auy time any thing elfe, as if it pofleffed any ftability of effence. 
And laftly, that they cannot be diftinguifhed by any word, fuch as we are 
accuftomed to employ when endeavouring to fhow that any particular is 
either this thing or that. For they fly away, incapable of futtaining the 
affirmation which afferts them to be this thing, of fuch a nature, belonging ta 
this; and all fuch appellations as would evince them to be fomething per- 
manent and real. Hence, we ought not to denominate any one of thefe 
either this, or that ; but fomething fuch-like, and a perpetually-revolving fimi- 
litude. Thus, we fhould affert that fire is every where fuch-like, and fhould 
{peak in the fame manner of every thing endued with generation. But we 
fhould alone diftinguith by the appellations of this, or that, the fubje& in 
which each of thefe appears to be generated, and again to fuffer a diffolution. 
But this fubjeét is by no means to be denominated /uch-/ike, as for inftance 
hot cr white, or any quality belonging to contraries, or any thing which 
contraries compofe. However, let us endeavour to explain more clearly 
what we mean to exprefs. For if any one, fafhioning all poffible figures 
from gold, fhould without ceafing transform each figure into all; and if, 
during this operation, fome one who is prefent fhould, pointing to one of 
thefe figures, inquire what it is; it might moft fafely, with refpect to truth, 
be rephed, that it was gold: but he who fhould affert that if is a triangle, or 
any other of the figures which are continually generated, and which ought 
by no means to be denominated beings, would fall from the truth in the 
midft cf his affertion. But we ought to be content with that anfwer as moft 

fafe, which denominates it fuch-/ike, or of fuch a determinate nature.. 
In the fame manner we fhould {peak concerning that nature which is the 
general receptacle of all bodies. For it never departs from its own proper 
power, 
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power, but perpetually receives all things; and never contraéts any form 
in any refpect fimilar to any one of the intromitted forms. It lies indeed in 
fubjeĉtion to the forming power of every nature, becoming agitated and 
figured through the iupernally intromitted forms: and through thefe it ex- 
hibits a different appearance at different times. But the forms which enter 
and depart from this receptacle are the imitations of perpetually true beings ; 
and are figured by them in a manner wonderful and difficult to defcribe, as 
we fhall afterwards relate. At prefent, however, it is neceffary to confider 
three forts of things: one, that which is generated ; another, that in which 
it is generated; and the third, that from which the geuerated nature 
derives its fimilitude. But it is proper to affimilate that which receives to a 
mother; that from whence it reccives toa father; and the nature fituated 
between thefe to an offspring. It is likewife neceflary to underftand that 
the figured nature can never become diftinguifhed with an all-poffible variety 
of forms, unlets its receptacle is well prepared tor the purpofe, and is detti- 
tute of all thofe forms which it is about to receive. For, if it were fimilar 
to any one of the fupernally intromitted forms, when it received a nature 
contrary to that to which it is fimilar, or any form whatever, it would very 
imperfectly exprefs its fimilitude, while at the fame time it exhibited the 
very fame appearance with the fupernally acceding form. And hence it is 
neceffary, that the receptacle which is deftined to receive all poffible forms 
fhould itfelf be deftitute of every form. Juft as thofe who are about to pre- 
pare fweet-fmelling unguents, fo difpofe a certain humid matter as the fubject 
of the enfuing odour, that it may poffefs no peculiar fmell of its own; and 
as thofe who with to imprefs certain figures in a foft and yielding matter, are 
careful that it may not appear impreffed with any previous figure, but ren- 
der it as much as poffible exquifitely fmooth, In the fame manner, it is 
neceffary that the fubje& which is fo often deftined to receive in a beautiful 
manner, through the whole of itfelf, refemblances of eternal beings, fhould 
be naturally deftitute of all that it receives. Hence, we fhould not deno- 
minate this mother and receptacle of that which is generated, vifible and 
every way fenfible, either earth, or air, or fire, or water ; nor, again, any one 
of the compofites from thefe, or any thing from which thefe are generated: 
but we fhould call it a certain invifible fpecies, and a formlefs univerfal 
recipient, which in the moft dubious and fcarcely explicable manner partici- 
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pates of an intelligible nature. Of itfelf, indeed, we cannot fpeak without 
deception ; but fo far as it is poffible to apprehend its nature from what has 
been previoufly faid, we may with the greateft reCtitude affert as follows : 
that fire appears to be its inflamed part; water its moift part; and that 
earth and air are its parts in a fimilar manner, fo far as it receives the imi- 
tations of thefe. But we ought rather thus to inquire about thefe, diftin- 
guifhing and feparating them by a reafoning procefs; whether there is a 
certain fire, itfelf fubfitting in itfelf; and whether this is the cafe with all 
fuch particulars which we pepetually affert to fubfift from themfelves ; or 
whether fuch things alone as are the objedis of fight, and which are per- 
ceived through the miniitry of the body, poffefs being and truth; fo that 
nothing befides thefe has in any refpe&t any fubfiftence; that we in vain 
affert there is a certain intelligible form of each of thefe; and that all fuch 
forms are nothing but words. Indeed, whether fuch a do@trine is true or 
not, muft not be afferted rafhly and without examination: nor is it proper to 
add to the prefent difputation, which is naturally prolix, any thing tedious 
and foreign from the purpofe. But if any definition can be employed in this 
affair, comprehending things of great moment in a fhort compafs, fuch a one 
will be very opportune to our prefent defign. In this manner then I fhall 
relate my opinion on the fubjeét. 

If intelleét and true opinion are two kinds of things, it is every way ne- 
ceflary that there fhould be forms, fubfifting by themfelves, which are not 
the objects of fenfe, but which are apprehended by intelligence alone. But 
if, as appears to fome, true opinion differs in no refpe& from intelle&, every 
thing which is perceived through body is to be confidered as poffeffing the 
moft certain and ftable nature. But in reality thefe ought to be denomi- 
nated two diftin& things, becaufe they are generated feparate from each 
other, and are diffimilar. For the one of thefe fubfifts in us through learn- 
ing, but the other through perfuafion. And the one is indeed always at- 
tended with true reafon, but the other is irrational. The one is not to be 
moved by perfuafion; the other, on the contrary, is fubject to this mutation. 
And laftly, of true opinion every man participates; but of intelle@ all the 
Gods, and but a few of mankind. Such then being the cafe, we muft con- 
fefs that the form which tubfifts according to fame, is unbegotten and with- 
out decay; neither receiving any thing into itfelf externally, nor itfelf pro- 
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ceeding into any other nature. That it is invifible, and imperceptible by 
fenfe; and that this is the proper object of intelleQual fpeculation. But the 
form which is fynonymous and fimilar to this, muft be confidered as fenfible, 
generated, always in agitation, and generated in a certain place, from which 
it again recedes, haftening to diffolution; and which is apprehended by 
opinion in conjunétion with fente. But the third nature is that of place; 
which never receives corruption, but affords a feat to all generated forms. 
This indeed is tangible without tangent perception; and is fcarcely bya 
certain {purious reafoning the object of belief. Befides, when we attempt 
to behold this nature, we perceive nothing but the deluficns of dreams, and 
affert that every being muft neceffarily be fomewhere, and be fituated in a 
certain place: and we by no means think that any thing can exift, which 
is neither in the earth nor comprehended by the heavens. All thefe, and all 
fuch opinions as are the fifters of thefe, we are not able to feparate from our 
cogitation of that which fubfifts about a vigilant and true nature: and this 
becaufe we cannot roufe ourfelves from this fallacious and dreaming energy, 
and perceive that in reality it is proper for an image to fubfift in fomething 
different from itfelf; fince that in which it is generated has no proper re- 
femblance of its own, but perpetually exhibits the phantafm of fomething 
elfe; and can only participate of effence in a certain imperfe& degree, or it 
would become in every refpect a perfect non-entity. But to true being, true 
realon bears an affiiting teftimony, through the accuracy of its decifions; 
affirming, that as long as two things are different from each other, each can 
never become io fituated in either, as to produce at the fame time one thing, 
and two things effentially the fame. 

This, then, is fummarily my opinion :—that, prior to the generation of 
the univerfe, thefe three things fublifted in a triple refpe&, viz. being, place, 
and generation. And that the nurfe of generation, fiery and moift, receiving 
the forms of earth and air, and {fuffering fuch other paffions as are the 
attendants of thefe, appeared of an all-various nature to the view. But 
becaufe it was neither filled with fimilar powers, nor with fuch as are 
equally balanced, it pofleffed no part in equilibrium ; but through the perfee& 
inequality of its libration it became agitated by thefe paffions, and again 
through its motion gave agitation to thefe. But the parts in metion, being 
feparated from each other, were impetuoufly hurried along in different 
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directions, fimilar to the agitations and ventilations which take place in the 
operations of textorial inftruments, and fuch as are employed in the pur- 
gation of corn. For in this cafe the denfe and the heavy parts are borne 
along one way, and the rare and the light are impelled into a diferent feat. 
In the fame manner, thefe four natures being agitated by their receptacle 
tumultuoufly moving like the inftrument of corn, fuch as were diflimilar 
became far feparated from each other, and fuch as were fimilar became 
again amicably united. And hence they paffed into different feats before 
the univerfe was from the mixture of thefe diftributed into beautiful order ; 
but at the fame time they all fubfifted irrationally, and without the limita- 
tion of meafure. 

But when the artificer began to adorn the univerfe, he firft of all figured 
with forms and numbers fire and earth, water and air, which pofleffed in- 
deed certain traces of the true elements, but were in every refpeét fo con- 
ftituted, as it becomes any thing to be from which Deity is abfent. But we 
fhould always perfevere in afferting that Divinity rendered them as much 
as poffible the moft beautiful and the beft, when they were in a ftate of 
exiftence oppofite to fuch a condition. I fhall now, therefore, endeavour 
to unfold to you the diftribution and generation of thefe by a difcourfe un- 
ufual indeed, but, to you who have trod in all the paths of erudition, through 
which demontftration is neceffarily obtained, perfpicuous and plain. In the 
firft place, then, that fire and earth, water and air, are bodies, is per{picuous 
to every one. But every fpecies of body poffeffes profundity; and it is 
neceflary that every depth fhould comprehend the nature of a plane. Again, 
the rectitude of the bafe of a plane is compofed from triangles. But all 
triangles originate from two fpecies ; one of which poffeffes one right angle, 
and the other two acute angles. And one of thefe contains one right angle 
diftributed with equal fides ; but in the other unequal angles are diftribured 
with unequal fides. Hence, proceeding according to affimilative reafons, 
conjoined with neceffity, we fhall eftablith a principle of this kind, as the 
origin of fire and all other bodies. The fupernal principles of thefe indeed 
are known to Divinity, and to the man who is in friendthip with Divinity. 

But it is neceffary to relate by what means four moft beautiful bodies 
were produced ; diffimilar indeed to each other, but which are able from 
certain diffolutions into each other to become the fources of each other’s 
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generation. For, if we are able to accomplith this, we fhall obtain the 
truth concerning the generation of earth and fire, and of thofe elements 
which are fituated according to analogy between thefe. And then we (hall 
not affent to any one who fhould affert that there are vifible bodies more 
beautiful than thefe, each of which fubfifts according to one kind. We 
mutt endeavour, therefore, to harmonize the four forts of bodies excelling 
in beauty; and to evince by this means that we fufficiently comprehend 
the nature of thefe. Of the two triungles indeed the itofceles is allotted one 
nature, but the oblong or fcalene is characterized by infinity. We ought 
therefore to choofe the moft beautiful among infinites, if we with to com- 
mence our inveftigation iu a becoming manner. And if any one fhall affert 
that lie has chofen fomething more beautiful for the compofition of thefe, we 
fhall fuffer his opinion to prevail ; confidering him not as an enemy, but as a 
friend. Of many triangles, therefore, we fhall eftablith one as moft beauti- 
ful (neglecting the reft); I mean the equilateral, which is compofed from 
three parts of a fcalene triangle. To affign the reafon of this would indeed 
require a prolix differtation ; but a pleafant reward will remain for him who 
by a diligent inveftigation finds this to be the cafe. We have, therefore, 
fele&ted two triangles out of many, from which the body of fire and of 
the other elements is fabricated ; one of which is ifofceles, but the other is 
that which always has its longer fide triply greater in power than the 
fhorter. 

But that which we formerly afferted without fufficient fecurity, it is now 
neceflary more accurately to define. For it appeared to us, though im- 
properly, that all thefe four natures were mutually generated from each 
other: but they are in reality generated from the triangles which we have 
juft defcribed :—three of them, indeed, from one triangle containing unequal 
fides; but the fourth alone is aptly compofed from the ifofceles triangle. 
All of them, therefore, are not ab'e, by a diflolution into each other, to pro- 
duce from many {mal} things a mighty few, or the contrary. This indeed 
can be effected by three of them. For, as all the three are naturally gene- 
rated from one triangle, when the greater parts are diffulved, many {mall 
parts are compoied fram them, receiving figures accommodated to their 
natures. And again, when the many fmall parts being fcattered according 
to triangles produce a number of one bulk, they complete one mighty fpecies 
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of a different kind. And thus much may fuffice concerning their mutual 
generation. 

It now remains that we fhould fpeak concerning the quality of each of 
their kinds, and relate from what concurring numbers they were colleéted 
together. The firft fpecies indeed is that which was compofed from the 
feweit triangles, and is the element of that which has its longer fide twice 
the length of the fhorter fide, which it fubtends. But two of thefe being 
mutually placed according to the diameter, and this happening thrice, the 
diameters and the fhorter fides paffing into the fame, as into a centre, hence 
one equilateral triangle is produced from fix triangles. But four equilateral 
triangles being compofed, according to three plane angles, form one folid 
angle; and this the moft obtufe of all the plane angles from which it is 
compofed. Hence, from four triangles of this kind receiving their com- 
pletion, the firft folid fpecies was conftituted, diftributive of the whole cir- 
cumference into equal and fimilar parts. But the fecond was formed from 
the fame triangles, but at the fame time conttituted according to eight equi- 
lateral triangles, which produced one folid angle from four planes: fo that 
the fecond body received its completion from the compofition of fix triangles 
of this kind. And the third arofe from the conjunétion of twice fixty ele- 
ments, and twelve folid angles, each of which having twenty equilateral 
bafes is contained by five plane equilateral triangles. In this manner, then, 
the other elements generated thefe. But the ifofceles triangle, being confti- 
tuted according to four triangles, and collecting the right angles at the centre, 
and forming one equilateral quadrangle, generated the nature of the fourth 
element. But fix fuch as thefe being conjoined produced eight folid angles, 
each of which is harmonized together, according to three plane right angles. 
Hence the figure of the body thus compofed is cubical, obtaining fix plane 
quadrangular equilateral baies. There is alfo a certain fifth compofition, 
which Divinity employed in the fabrication of the univerfe, and when he 
delineated thofe forms the contemplation of which may juftly lead fome one to 
doubt whether it is proper to affert that the number of worlds is infinite or 
finite ;—-though indeed to affirm that there are infinite worlds, can only be 
the dogma of one who is ignorant about things in which it is highly proper 
to be fkilful. But it may with much lefs abfurdity be doubted whether there 


is in reality but one world, or whether there are five. According to our 
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Opinion, indeed, which is founded on affimilative reafons, there is but one 
world: though fome one, regarding in a certain refpeét other particulars, 
may be of a different opinion. But it is proper to difmifs any further fpe- 
culations of this kind. 

Let us now, therefore, diftribute the four forts of things which we have 
generated, into fire, earth, water, and air. And to earth indeed let us affign 
a cubical form: for earth is the moft immovable of all thefe four kinds, and 
the moft plaftic, or adapted to formation, of all corporeal natures. But it 
is in the moft eminent degree neceffary that this fhould be the cafe with 
that which poffeffes the moft fecure and {table bafes, Among the triangles, 
indeed, eftablifhed at the beginning, fuch as are equilateral poffefs firmer 
bafes than fuch as contain unequal fides. And hence, among the plane 
figures compofed from each, it will be found that the ifofceles is neceffarily 
more ftable than the equilateral, and the fquare than the triangle, both when 
confidered according to parts and to the whole. On this account, by diftri- 
buting this figure to the earth, we fhall preferve an affimilative reafon. 
This will be the cafe too by afligning to water that figure which is more 
difficultly movable than the other three; to fire, the moft eafily movable 
form; and to air, that figure which poffeffes a middle nature. Befides this, 
we fhould affign the fmalleft body to fire, the greateft to water, and one of 
a middle kind to air. And again, the moft acute body to fire, the fecond 
from this to air, and the third to water. But, among all thefe, it is neceffary 
that the body which poffeffes the feweft bafes, fhould be the moft eafily 
movable: for, being every way the moft acute, it becomes the moft pene- 
trating and incifive of all. It is likewife the moft light, becaufe compofed 
from the feweft parts. But that which is fecond to this, poffeffes thefe pro- 
perties in a fecondary refpeét; and that which ranks as the third, in a third 
gradation. Hence, according to right and aflimilative reafon, the tolid form 
of the pyramid is the element and feed of fire. But we mutt affign that 
form which is fecond according to generation to air; and that which is the 
third to water. And it is neceffary to confider all thefe fuch, with retpect 
to their fmallnefs, that no one of the feveral forts can be difcerned by us, 
on account of its parvitude; but that, when many of them are colleéted 
together, their bulks become the objects of our perception, And befides 
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as to their multitude, motions, and powers, in fuch a prdpoftion as the 
willing and perfuaded nature of neceffity was able to receive. 

But, among all thofe natures whofe kinds we have above related, the 
following circumftances appear to take place. And firft with refpe@ to 
earth: when it meets with fire, becoming diffolved by its acuteneis, it is 
borne along ; and remains in this diffolved ftate either in fire, or in the bulk 
of air, or in that of water—till its parts, affociating themfelves together, and 
again becoming mutually harmonized, produce again a body of earth; for 
it can never pafs into another form. But water, when it is diftributed into 
parts by fire or air, when its parts become again colleéted, produces one body 
of fire, but two bodies of air. And the fections of air form from one diffolved 
part two bodies of fire. Again, when fire receives into itfelf either air or 
water, or a certain earth, and, being itfelf {imall, is moved in many natures ; 
and befides this, when, through oppofing, being vanquifhed by the agitated 
forms, it becomes broken in pieces, then two bodies of fire coalefce into 
one form of air. And when air becomes vanquifhed and feparated into 
parts, then, from two wholes and a half, one whole form of water is pro- 
duced. But, again, let us confider this matter as follows: When any one of 
the other forms, becoming invefted by fire, is cut by the acutenefs of its 
angles and fides, then, paffing into the nature of fire, it fuffers no further 
difcerption. For no fpecies is ever able to produce mutation or paffivity, or 
any kind of alteration, in that which is fimilar and the fame with itfelf: 
but as long as it paffes into fomething elfe, and the more imbecil contends 
with the more powerful, it will not ceafe to be diffolved. 

Again, when the leffer are comprehended in the greater many, and the 
few being lacerated are extinguifhed,—if they are willing to pafs into the 
idea of the conquering nature, they ceafe to be extinguifhed, and air becomes 
generated from fire, and water from air. But if, when this tranfition is 
accomplifhed, the compofite oppofes any of the other fpecies, the agitated 
parts will not ceafe to be diffolved, till, on account of their difloluble fub- 
fiftence being every way impelled, they fly to their kindred nature; or being 
vanquifhed, and becoming one from many, fimilar to their vanquifher, they 
abide with the victor in amicable conjun@ion. But, in confequence of thefe 
paffions, they all of them mutually change the receptacles which they once 
poilefied. For the multitude of each kind is diftinguifhed, according to its 
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proper place, through the motion of its recipient feat. But fuch as become 
diffimilar to each other are borne along through the agitation to the place 
of the natures to which they are fimilar. Such bodies, therefore, as are un- 
mixed, and the firt, are generated from fuch caufes as thefe. But that other 
genera are naturally inherent in theie forms, is owing to the compotition of 
each element; which not only from the firft produces a triangle, together 
with maguaitude, but alfo {fuch things as are greater and lefs: and this fo 
many in number as there are different kinds in the forms themfelves. And 
hence, thefe being mingled in themfelves, and with each other, produce an 
infinite variety; which it is proper he ihould contemplate who is about to 
employ affimilative reafons in the inveftigation of nature. He, therefore, 
who does not apprehend in what manner, and in conjunétion with what par- 
ticulars, the motion and compofition of thefe take place, will find many im- 
pediments in the remaining part of this difputation. And thefe indeed we 

have already partly difcuffed; but a part ftill remains for our inveftigation. 
And, in the firft place, motion is by no means willing to refide in {mooth- 
nefs: for it is difficult, or rather impoffible, that a thing in motion fhould 
fubfift without a mover, or a mover without that which is in motion. 
Hence, it is impoffible that thefe fhould be at any time equable and fmooth, 
And, in confequence of this, we fhould always place an abiding nature in 
{moothnefs, and motion in that which is unequal and rough. Inequality, 
indeed, is the caufe of roughnefs: and we have already treated concerning 
the generation of inequality. But we have by no means explained how the 
feveral forts, being undiftributed according to their kinds, ceafe to be moved 
and borne along through each other. This, therefore, muft be the fubjeé 
of our prefent difcuffion. The circulation then of the univerfe, fince it com- 
prehends the different forts of things in its circumference, being of a cir- 
cular form, and naturally defiring to pafs into union with itfelf, comprefles 
all things within its {pacious receptacle, and does not fuffer a void place any 
where to fubfift. On this account, fire in the moft eminent degree penetrates 
through all things; and air next to this, ranking as the fecond to fire, on ac- 
count of the fubtility and tenuity of its parts. And the fame reafoning muft 
be extended to the other elements, which are pofterior to thefe. For fuch 
as are compofed from the greateft parts leave alfo the greateft vacuity in 
their compofition ; but, on the contrary, fuch as are the fmalleft leave the 
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leaft vacuity. But the coalition of compreffion thrufts the {mall parts into 
the void fpaces of the large ; and on this account, the {mall parts being placed 
with the large, and the former feparating the latter, but the larger being min- 
gled with the {maller, all of them are borne upwards and downwards to their 
refpective places of abode. For each, upon changing its magnitude, changes 
alfo its fituation. Hence, through thefe caufes the generation of a nature 
contrary to fmoothnefs being always preferved, affords a perpetual motion of 
thefe, both at prefent and in all future periods of time. 

But, in the next place, it is neceffary to underftand that there are many 
kinds of fire: as for inftance, flame, and that which is enkindled from flame; 
which burns, indeed, but exhibits no light to the eyes—and which, when the 
flame is extinguifhed, abides in the ignited nature. In like manner, with re- 
{pect to air, one kind is moft pure, which is denominated ether ; but another 
moft turbulent, and at the fame time obfcure and dark ; and after this another 
namelefs kind is produced, through the inequality of the triangles. But, with 
refpect to water, it is in the firft place twofold; one kind of which is humid, 
but the other fufile. The humid, therefore, through its participating fuch 
parts as are {mall and unequal, becomes movable, both from itfelf and an- 
other, through inequality and the idea of its figure. But that which is com- 
pofed from large and fmooth parts is more ftable than this kind of water, 
and coalefces into a heavy body through fmoothnefs and equality of parts. 
But through fire entering into and diffolving its compofition, in confeyuence 
of lofing its equability and {moothnefs, it participates more of a movable na- 
ture. Hence, becoming eafily agile, driven about by the proximate air, and 
extended over the earth, it liquefies, which is denominated a purification of 
bulk, and falls upon the earth, which is called a defluxion, Again, fire fly- 
ing upwards from hence, fince it does not depart into a vacuum, the prox- 
imate air being agitated, impels the moift bulk as yet movable into the feats 
of fire, with which at the fame time it mingles itfelf. But when the bulk 
becomes colleétively thruft downwards, and again receives equability and 
{moothnefs of parts, then ' fire, the artificer of inequality, departing, the 
whole mafs paffes into a famenefs with itfelf. And this departure of fire we 
denominate refrigeration; but the coalition which takes place when fire is 
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abfent we call a concretion, and cold rigidity. But among all thofe which 
we denominate fufile waters, that which, becoming moft denfe from the moft 
attenuated and equable parts, is of a uniform kind, and participates a fplen- 
did and yellow colour, is that moft honoured and valuable poffeffion gold, 
which is ufually impelled through a rock, And a branch of gold, on account 
of its denfity moft hard and black, is called a diamond. But that which con- 
tains parts proximate to gold, which poffefles more than one fpecies, furpaffes 
gold in denfity, and participates but a.fmall and attenuated part of earth, fo 
that it becomes of a harder nature, but from its internally poffeffing great in- 
tervals is lighter ;—this is one kind of fplendid and concrete waters, and is 
denominated brafs. But when an earthly nature, being mingled with this, 
is through antiquity feparated. from.other parts of the brafs, and becomes 
of itfelf confpicuous, it is then denominated ruft. In a fimilar manner other 
particulars of this nature may be inveftigated without much labour by the 
affiftance of affimilative reafons. And if any one, for the fake of relaxation, 
- omitting for a. while the fpeculation of eternal beings, fhould purfue the 
affimilative arguments concerning generation, and fhould by this means 
poffefs. a pleafure unattended with repentance, fuch.a one will-eftablith for 
himfelf in life a moderate and prudent diverfion.. 

This being admitted, let us run over the affimilative reafons concerning the 
particulars which yet remain for difcuffion. When fuch water then as is 
attenuated and moift is mingled with fire, (being denominated moift through 
its motion and rolling progreffion on the earth, and likewile foft, becaufe its 
bafes being lefs ftable than. thofe of earth eafily yield to impulfion,) this, 
when feparated from fire and deferted by air, becomes more equable, and 
through the departure of thefe is compelled into itfelf: and being thus col- 
leGted, if it fuffers this alteration above the earth, it becomes hail ; but if 
upon the earth, ice; which then takes place in confequence of extreme con=- 
gelation. But when it is lefs congealed, if this happens above the earth, it 
becomes {now ; but when upon the earth, and this from colleéted dew, it 
then becomes froft. But when many fpecies of water are mingled with each 
other, the whole kind, which is ftrained from the earth through plants, 
is called moifture or liquor. Thefe liquors, being diffimilar on account of 
their mixtures, exhibit many other namelefs kinds: but four, which are of a 
fiery {pecies, and which become in an eminent degree diaphanous, are allotted 
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appellations. And that which heats the foul in conjunction with the body 
is called wine. But that which is {mooth, and fegregative of the fight, and on 
this account fplendid, refulgent, and unétuous to the view, is an oleaginous 
{pecies, and is pitch, gum, oil, and other things endued with a fimilar 
power. Again, that which pofleffes a power of diffufing the things col- 
leéted about the mouth, and this as far as nature will permit, at the fame 
time bringing fweetnefs with its power, is generally denominated honey. 
And laftly, that which diffolves the flefh by burning, is of a frothy nature, 
and is fecreted from all liquors, is called juice. But the {pecies of earth 
{trained through water produces a ftony body in the following manner :— 
When collected water fails in mingling, it paffes into the form of air; but, 
becoming air, it returns to its proper place. Hence, as there is no vacuum, 
it impels the proximate air; and this, if the impulfion is weighty, being 
poured round the bulk of earth, becomes vehemently comprefled, and be- 
takes itfelf to thofe feats from whence the new air afcended. But earth, 
when indiffolubly affociated with water, through the miniftry of air com- 
pofes ftones: the more beautiful fort indeed being fuch as are refplendent 
from equal and plane parts, but the deformed being of a contrary compofi- 
tion, But when all the moifture is hurried away by the violence of fire, and 
the body by this means becomes more dry, then a fpecies of earth which is 
denominated fictile is produced. Sometimes, likewife, when the moifture is 
left behind, and the earth becomes fufile through fire, then through refrige- 
ration a {tone with a black colour is generated. But when this fpecies of 
{trained earth in a fimilar manner through mixture is deprived of much 
moifture, but is compofed from more attenuated parts of earth, is falt and 
femiconcrete, and again emerges through water; then it is partly called 
nitre, a cathartic kind of oil, and earth, and partly falt, a fubftance moft ele- 
gantly and legitimately adapted to the common wants of the body, and moft 
grateful to divinity. But the parts common to both thefe are not foluble by 
water, but through fome fuch thing are thus collected together by fire. Again, 
fire and air do not liquefy the buik of earth. For fince thefe naturally con- 
fiit of parts fmaller than the void fpaces of earth, they permeate through its 
moft capacious pores without any violence, and neither fubjeét it to diffolu- 
tion nor liquefaction. But the parts of water, becaufe they are greater and 
pafs along with violence, diflolve and liquefy the mafs of earth. Hence, 
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water alone diffolves earth when violently compofed, but fire alone when 
it is properly compofed; for an entrance in this cale is afforded to nothing 
but fire. 

Again, fire alone permeates the moft violent affociation of the parts of 
water; but both fire and air diffufe themfelves through its more debie col- 
le&tion ; air through its void, and fire through its triangular fpaces. But 
nothing is capable of diffolving air when collected together by violence, ex- 
cept it operates according to an element: but when it coheres together with- 
out force, it is refolved by fire alone. Again, bodies which are fo compofed 
from water and earth that the water comprefled by force obftruéts the void 
{paces of earth, cannot in this cafe afford an ingrefs to the water externally 
approaching ; and in confequence of this, the water flowing round fuch a 
body fuffers the whole mafs to remain without liquefaction. But the parts 
of fire entering into the void {paces of water, as water into thofe of earth, 
and influencing water in the fame manner as fire influences air, become in 
this cafe the cautes of liquefaction toa common body. But thefe partly 
poffefs lefs water than earth; fuch as the whole genus of glafs, and fuch 
ftones as are denominated fufile: and partly, on the contrary, they poffefs 
more of water; fuch as all thofe bodies which coalefce into waxen and va- 
porific fubftances. And thus we have nearly exhibited all thofe fpecies, 
which are varied by figures, communications and mutations into each other ; 
but it is now neceflary that we fhould endeavour to render apparent the 
caufes through which the paffions of thefe are produced. 

In the firft place, then, fenfe ought always to be prefent with difcourfes of 
this kind. But we have not yet run through the generation of flefh, and fuch 
things as pertain*to flefh, together with that part of the foul which is mortal. 
For all thefe are infeparable from the paffions fubfifting with fenfe, and can- 
not without thefe paffions be fufficiently explained; though, indeed, even in 
conjundtion with thefe, it is fcarcely poffible to unfold their produétion. We 
fhould, therefore, firft of all eftablith other things; and then confider fuch 
things as are confequent to thefe. ‘That in our difputation, therefore, the 
paffions themfelves may follow the genera in fucceffion, let our firft invetti- 
gations be concerning fuch things as pertain to body and foul. Let us then 
firft of all inquire why fire is called hot. And the reafon of this we thall be 
able to perceive by confidering the feparation and divifion of fire about our 
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bodies: for that this /afion is a certain fharpnefs is nearly evident to all. 
But we ought to confider the tenuity of its angles, the fharpnefs of its fides, 
the fmallnefs of its parts, and the velocity of its motion, through all which 
it becomes vehement and penetrating, and {wiftly divides that with which it 
meets ; calling to mind for this purpofe the generation of its figure. For 
fire, indeed, and no other nature, feparating our bodies and diftributing them 
into {mall parts, produces in us that paffon which is very properly denomi- 
nated heat. But the fa/fon contrary to this, though fufficiently manifett, 
ought not to pafs without anexplanation. For the moift parts of bodies 
larger than our humid parts, entering into our bodies, expel the fmaller parts; 
but, not being able to penetrate into their receptacles, coagulate our moifture, 
and caufe it through equability to pafs from an unequable and agitated ftate 
into one immovable and collected. But that which is colleéted together con- 
trary to nature, naturally oppofes fuch a condition, and endeavours by re- 
pulficn to recall itfelf into a contrary fituation. In this conteft and agitation 
a trembling and numbnefs takes place; and all this Aaffon, together with 
that which produces it, is denominated cold. But we call that hard to which 
our flefh gives way ; and foft, which yields to the preffure of our flefh. And 
we thus denominate them with reference to each other. But every thing 
yields to preflure which is eftablifhed on a fmall bafe. But that which refts 
on triangular bafes, on account of its being vehemently firm, is of a moft re- 
fifting nature; and, becaufe it is denfe in the higheft degree, f{trongly repels 
all oppofing preffure. 

Again, the nature of heavy and light will become eminently apparent, 
when inveftigated together with upwards and downwards. But indeed it is 
by no means rightly afferted that there are naturally two certain places 
diftant by a Jong interval from each other: one denominated downwards, to 
which all bodies tend endued with bulk, but the other upwards, to which 
every thing is involuntarily impelled. For, the whole univerfe being fphe- 
rical, all {uch things as by an equal departure from the middle become 
extremes, ought to become naturally extremes in a fimilar manner. But the 
middle, being feparated from the extremes according to the fame meafures, 
ought to be confidered as in a fituation juft oppofite toall things. Such, then, 
being the natural difpofition of the world, he who places any one of the 
above-mentioned particulars either upwards or downwards, will juftly appear 
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by fuch appellations to wander from the truth. For the middle place in the 
univerfe cannot be properly called either naturally downwards or upwards, 
but can only be denominated that which is the middle. But that which en- 
virons is neither the middle, nor contains any parts in itfelf differing from 
each other with reference to the middle, nor does it poffefs any thing corre- 
{ponding to an oppofite direction. But to that which is every way naturally 
fimilar how can any one with propriety attribute contrary names? For, if 
there be any thing folid, and endued with equal powers, in the middle of the 
univerfe, it will never tend to any part of the extremities, through the per- 
fect fimilitude which they every where poffefs. But if any one moves about 
this folid in a circle, he will often ftand with his feet in oppofite direGtions, 
and wil! denominate the fame part of himfelf both upwards and downwards. 
Since the univerfe, therefore, as we have juft obferved, is of a {pherical 
figure, it is not the part of a prudent man to affert that it has any place 
which is either upwards or downwards. But from whence thefe names 
originate, and, in what things exifting, we transfer them from thence to the 
univerfe, it is our bufinefs at prefent to inveftigate. lf any one then fhould 
be feated in that region of the world which for the moft part belongs to the 
nature of fire, and to which it on all fides tends, and if fuch a one fhould 
acquire a power of taking away the parts of fire, and of caufing them to ba- 
lance; or, placing the parts in a fcale, fhould violently feize on the beam, 
and, drawing out the fire, hurl it downwards into diffimilar air—it is evident 
that in this cafe a lefs portion of fire would be more eafily compelled than 
2 greater. For, when two things are at the fame time {ufpended from one 
power, it is neceffary that the lefs quantity fhould more eafily, and the 
greater with lefs readinefs, yield to the oppreflive force. Hence, the one is 
called heavy, and tending downwards; but the other light, and tending up- 
wards. The fame thing happens to us who inhabit this terreftrial region. 
For, walking on the earth, and feparating the terrene genera from each other, 
we fometimes violently hurl a fragment of earth into its diffimilar the air, 
and this with a motion contrary to its nature; each region at the fame time 
retaining that to which it is allied. But the lets portion, being more 
ealily impelled into a diffimilar place than the larger, firit of all yields to the 
violence: and this we denominate light, and call the place into which it is 
violently hurled, upwards. But the paMion contrary to this we denominate 
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heavy and downwards. Hence it is neceflary that thefe fhould mutually 
differ from each other; and this through the multitude of genera obtaining 
contrary fituations. For that which is light in one place is contrary to that 
which is light in a contrary fituation: likewife the heavy to the heavy, the 
downward to the downward, and the upward to the upward. For all thefe 
will be found to be contrary, tran{verfe, and every way different from each 
other. One thing however is to be underftood concerning all thefe, that the 
progreffion of each, tending to its kindred nature, renders the proceeding 
body heavy, and the place to which it tends, downwards. But this progref- 
fion influences in a different manner fuch as are differently affeted. And 
thus have I unfolded the caufes of thefe paffions. 

But again, any one who beholds the caufe of the fafion of {moothnefs and 
roughnefs may be able to difclofe it to others. For hardnefs mingled with 
inequality produces the one, and equality with denfity the other. But among 
the common fafions which fubfift about the whole body, that is the greateft 
which is the caufe of pleafure and pain: to which may be added, fuch as 
through the parts of the body detain the fenfes, and have in thefe pleafures 
and pains as their attendants. In this manner, then, we fhould receive the 
caufes of every paffion, both fenfible and infenfible, calling to mind the di- 
ftinétions which we formerly eftablifhed concerning the eafily and difficultly 
movable nature. For in this manner we ought to purfue all fuch things as 
we defign to apprehend. Thus, with refpeét to that which is naturally eafily 
movable, when any flender paffion falls upon it, the feveral parts give them- 
felves up to each other in a circular progreffion, producing the fame effet ; 
till, having arrived at the feat of prudence, they announce the power of that 
by which the paffion was induced. But that which is affeĉted in a contrary 
manner, being ftable and without a circular progreffion, alone fuffers; but 
does not move any of the parts to which it is proximate. Hence, the parts 
not mutually giving themfelves up to each other, and the firft paffion in them 
becoming immovable with refpe& to the whole animal, that which fuffers is 
rendered void of fenfation, This laft cafe indeed happens about the bones 
and hairs, and fuch other parts of our compofition as are moftly terrene. 
But the circumftances belonging to the eafily movable nature take place about 
the inftruments of fight and hearing, through their containing the moft abun- 
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of pleafure and pain as follows :—When a faffon is produced in us contrary 
to nature, and with violence and abundance, then it becomes the occation of 
pain. And again, when a /afion conformable to our nature is excited, and 
this with abundance, it caufes pleafure and delight. But that which is con- 
trary to thefe produces contrary effects. Buta faffiion, the whole of which 
is induced with great facility, is eminently indeed the object of feniation, but 
does not participate of pleafure and pain. And of this kind are the paffions 
fubfifting about the fight; to which, as we have above aflerted, our body is 
allied. For fuch objects as exhibit fe@tions and burnings, and other fafions 
of a fimilar kind, do not caufe pain to the fight; nor, again, does the fight 
receive pleafure when it is reftored to the fame form as before. But the 
moft vehement and clear fenfations influence it with pain, fo far as it fuffers 
any thing, {trikes againft, or comes into contaé with, any objeét. For no 
violence fubfifts in the feparation or concretion of the fight. But fuch bodies 
as are compofed from larger parts, and which fcarcely yield to impulfion, 
when they transfer the induced motions to the whole body, contain in them- 
felves pleafures and pains ; when varied, indeed, pains, but, when reftored to 
their priftine fituation, pleafures. Again, whatever bodies in a {mall degree 
receive departures and evacuations of themfelves, accompanied at the fame 
time with abundant repletions,—fince fuch bodies have no fenfe of evacuation, 
but are fenfible of repletion, they do not affeét the mortal part of the foul 
with any pain, but, on the contrary, influence it with the greateft delight. 
And the truth of this is manifeft from the fenfation of fweet odours. But 
{fuch bodies as fuffer an abundant variation, and are {carce able to be reftored 
in a {mall degree to their priftine fituation, are totally afe&ted in a manner 
contrary to thofe we have juft defcribed. And the truth of this is manifeft 
in the burnings and feétions of the body. And thus have we nearly difcufled 
the common paflions of the whole body, and the appellations affigned to the 
caufes by which they are produced. 

Let us now endeavour to explain thofe paffions which take place in parti- 
cular parts of our bodies, and relate from whence they arife, and by what 
caufes they are induced. In the firft place, let us if poffible complete what 
we formerly left unfinifhed concerning humours; fince thefe are paffions 
fubfifting about the tongue. But thefe, as well as many other things, appear 
to be produced by certain feparations and concretions ; and, befides this, to 
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employ fmoothnefs and roughnefs more than the reft. For certain {mati 
veins extend themfelves from athe tongue to the heart, and are the meflengers 
of taftes. And when any thing falls upon thefe fo as to penetrate the moift 
and delicate texture of the fleth, which through its terreftrial nature is mo- 
derately liquefied, it then contraéts and dries the veins. Hence, if thefe 
penetrating fubftances are of a more rough nature, they produce a fharp 
tafte ; but, if lefs rough, a four tafte. But fach things as are purgative of thefe 
veins, and which wafh away whatever is found adhering to the tongue, if 
they accomplifh this in an immoderate degree, fo as to liquefy fomething of 
the nature of the tongue, fuch as is the power of nitre ;—all fuch as thefe 
are denominated bitter. But whatever is fubordinate to this property of 
nitre, and purges ina more moderate degree, appears to us to be falt, with- 
out the roughneis of bitternefs, and to be more friendly to our nature. Again, 
fuch things as, communicating with the heat of the mouth, and being ren- 
dered fncoih by it, heat alfo in their turn the mouth—and which through 
their lightnefs are elevated towards the fenfes of the head, at the {ame time 
dividing whatever they meet with in their afcent ;—all thefe, through powers 
of this kind, are denominated fharp. But fometimes thefe feveral particulars, 
becoming attenuated through rottennefs, enter into the narrow veins, and 
compel the interior parts, as well the terrene as thofe containing the fym- 
metry of air, to be mingled together by moving about each other ; and when 
mingled caufe fome of the parts to glide round, fome to enter into others, 
and when entered to render them hollow and extended ; and this in the place 
where a hollow moifture is extended about the air. This moifture too being 
at one time terrene and at another pure, a moift orbicular receptacle of air 
is produced from the ho!low water. But that which is produced from pure 
water is on all fides diaphanous, and is called a bubble. On the contrary, 
that which owes its fubfiftence to a more earthly moifture, and which is at 
the fame time agitated and elevated, is denominated fervid, and a fermenta- 
tion. But the caufe of all thefe paffions receives the appellation of acute. 
And a paffion contrary to all that has been afferted concerning thefe pro- 
ceeds from a contrary caufe. But when the compofition of the things enter- 
ing into moift fubftances is naturally accommodated to the quality of the 
tongue, it polifhes and anoints its afperities, and colleéts together or relaxes 
uch parts as were either affembled or diffipated contrary to nature, and 
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reftores them to their proper and natural habit. Hence, all fuch fubftances 
are pleafant and friendly to every one, become the remedies of violent paf- 
fions, and are denominated f{weet. . And thus much may fuffice concerning 
particulars of this kind. 

There are, however, no fpecies about the power of the noftrils: for all 
odours are but half begotten. But it happens to no fpecies to be commenfurate 
with any odour. And our veins, with re{peé to particulars of this kind, are 
too narrow to admit the genera of earth and water, and too broad to receive 
thofe of fire and air ; and hence no one ever perceives an odour of any one 
of thefe. But odours are always produced from the madefaétion, corrup- 
tion, liquefaction or evaporation of the elements. For, water becoming 
changed into air, and air into water, odours are generated in the middle of 
thefe. And all odours are either fmoke or mifts. But, of thefe, that which 
paffes from air into water is a mift; but that which is changed from water 
into air, f{moke. And hence it comes to pafs that all odours are more atte- 
nuated than water, and more denfe than air. But the truth of this is fuf- 
ciently evident when any one, in confequence of a difagreeable finell, vio- 
lently draws his breath inwards; for then no odour is wathed off, but breath 
alone follows unattended by fmell. On this account, the varieties of thete 
fubfift without a name; as they are neither compofed from many nor from 
fimple fpecies. But two of thefe alone receive an appellation, the pleafant 
and the difagreeable: the latter of which diiturbs and violently affaults all 
that cavity which lies between the top of the head and the navel; but the 
former allures this part of the body, and by its amicable ingreis preferves it 
in a condition accommodated to its nature. But we ought to confider the 
third fenfitive part of our compofition, hearing, in fuch a manner that we 
may explain through what caufes the paffions with which it is converfant 
fubfift. We ought, therefore, entirely to define voice a certain pullation of 
the air, penetrating through the ears, brain, and blood, as far as to the foul: 
and we fhouid call the motion arifing from hence, which commences from 
the head and ends in the feat of the liver, hearing. When this motion is 
{wift, a fharp found is produced; but, when flow, a flat found. And the 
former of thefe is equal and {mooth, but the latter rough. Many voices too 
produce a great found, but a {mall found is the refult of a few. But it is necet- 
fary that we fhould {peak about the fymphonies of thete in the fubfequent part 
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of this difcourfe. The fourth fenfitive genus now remains for our difcuffion ; 
which contains in itfelf an abundant variety, all which are denominated 
colours. But colour is a flame flowing from bodies, and poffeffing parts com- 
menfurate to the fight with refpect to perception. But we have already con- 
fidered the caufes from which fight is produced. It appears then that we 
may now {peak of colours according to affimilative reafons as follows: 

Of things which, proceeding from other parts, fall on the fight, fome are 
greater, others lefs, and others equal to the parts of the fight. Such as are 
equal, therefore, cannot be perceived ; and thefe we denominate diaphanous. 
But, among fuch as are larger or fmaller, fome of thefe feparate, but others 
mingle the fight, fimilar to the operations of heat and cold about the fleth, 
or to things four, acute and hot about the tongue. But things which affe& 
the fight in this manner are called black and white ; which are indeed the 
paffions of thofe particulars we have juft related, being their fifters, as it 
were, and the fame with them in a different genus; but which, neverthe- 
lefs, through thefe caufes appear to be different. We fhould, therefore, 
{peak of them as follows :—That the colour which is fegregative of the fight 
is white; but that which produces an effect contrary to this, black. But 
when a more acute motion, and of a different kind of fire, falls upon and 
feparates the fight, as far as to the eyes, at the fame time violently pro- 
pelling and liquefying the tranfitions of the eyes, then a colleéted fubftance 
of fire and water flows from thence, which we denominate a tear; but the 
motion itfelf is a fire meeting with the fight in an oppofite dire€tion, And, 
indeed, when a fire, leaping as it were from a certain corrufcation, becomes 
mingled with another fire, penetrating and extinguifhed by moifture, from 
this mixture colours of all-various kinds are produced. In this cafe we call 
the paffion a vibrating {plendour, and that which produces it fulgid and ruti- 
lating. But a kind of fire which fubfifts in the middle of thefe, arriving at the 
moifture of the eyes, and becoming mingled with it, is by no means fplendid: 
but in confequence of the rays of fire being mingled through moifture, and 
producing a bloody colour, we denominate the mixture red. And when 
{plendour is mingled with red and white, it generates a yellow colour. But 
to relate in what meafure each of thefe is mingled with each, is not the 
bufinefs of one endued with intelle@, even though he were well informed in 
this affair; fince he would not be able to produce concerning thefe either a 
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neceflary or an affimilative reafon, But red, when mingled with black and 
white, produces a purple colour. And when to thefe, mingled and burnt 
together, more of black is added, a more obfcure colour is produced. A 
ruddy colour is generated from the mixture of yellow and brown; but brown 
from the mixture of black and white. A pallid colour arifes from the mine 
gling of white and yellow. But that which is fplendid conjoined with white, 
and falling upon abundance of black, gives completion to an azure colour. 
And azure mingled with white generates a gray colour. But from the tem- 
perament of a ruddy colour with black, green is produced. All the reft will 
be nearly evident from thefe, to any one who, imitating the former mix- 
tures, preferves affimilative reafons in his difcourfe. But if any one under- 
takes the inveftigation of thefe, for the fake of the things themfelves, fuch 
a one muft be ignorant of the difference between a divine and human 
nature : fince a God is indeed fufficient for the purpofe of mingling many 
things into one, and of again diffolving the one into many, as being at the 
fame time both knowing and able: but there is no man at prefent who is 
able to accomplifh either of thefe undertakings, nor will there ever be one 
in any future circulation of time. But all thefe which thus naturally fubfift 
from neceffity, were affumed in the things which are generated by the arti- 
ficer of that which is moft beautiful and beft, when he produced a felf- 
fufficient and moft perfect God ; employing, indeed, caufes which are fubfer- 
vient to thefe, but operating himfelf in the beft manner in all generated na- 
tures, On this account it is requifite to diftinguith two fpecies of caufes; the 
one neceflary, but the other divine. And we fhould inquire after the divine 
caufe in all things, for the fake of obtaining a bleffed life in as great a degree 
as our nature is capable of receiving it; but we fhould inveitigate the ne- 
ceflary caufe for the fake of that which is divine. For we fhould confider, 
that without thefe two fpecies of caufes, the objects of our purfuit can neither 
be underftood nor apprehended, nor in any other way become participated. 
But fince to us at prefent, as to artificers, matter lies in {ubjeCtion, the genera 
of caufes ferving as prepared materials from which the remaining difcourfe is 
to be woven, let us again return with brevity to our firft difcuffions, and {wiftly 
país from thence to the place at which we are now arrived; by this means 
endeavouring to eftablifh an end and fummit to our difputation, which may 
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Indeed, as we afferted towards the commencement of our difcourfe, when 
all ienfible natures were in a difordered ftate of fubfiftence, Divinity rendered 
each commenfurate with itfelf, and all with one another, and conneéted them 
as much as poffible with the bands of analogy and fvmmetry. For then no- 
thing participated of order except by accident ; nor could any thing with 
propriety be diftinguifhed by the appellation which it receives at pielen, 
fuch for inftance as fire, water, and the reft of this kind. But the demiurgus 
in the firft place adorned all thefe, afterwards eftablifhed the world from shen 
conjunction, and rendered it one animal, containing in itfelf all mortal and 
immortal animals. And of divine natures, indeed, he himtelf became the 
author; but he delivered to his offspring the junior Gods the fabrication of 
mortal natures. Hence, thefe imitating their father’s power, and receiving 
the immortal principle of the foul, fathioned potterior to this the mortal body: 
affigned the whoie body as a vehicle to the foul, and fabricated in it another 
norte fpecies of foul, pofleffing dire and neceflary paffions through its union 
with the body. The firft indeed of thefe paffions is pleafure, which is the 
greateft allurement to evil; but the next is pain, which is the exile of good. 
After thete follow boldnefs and fear, thofe mad advifers ; anger, hard to be 
appeafed; hope, which is eafily deceived; together with irrational fenfe, 
and love, the general invader of all things. In contequence, therefore, of 
mingling thefe together, the junior Gods neceffarily compofed the mortal 
race. And religioufly fearing left the divine nature fhould be defiled through 
this rout of moleftations more than extreme neceffity required, they lodged 
the mortal part, feparate from the divine, in a different receptacle of the 
body; fabricating the head and breaft, and placing the neck between us an 
ifthmus and boundary, that the two extremes might be feparate from each 
other. 

In the breaft, therefore, and that which is called the thorax, they feated 
the mortal genus of the foul. And as one part of it is naturally better, 
but another naturally worfe, they fabricated the cavity of the thorax; diftri- 
buting this receptacle in the woman different from that of the man, and 
placing in the middle of thete the midriff or diaphragm. That part of the 
foul, therefore, which participates of fortitude and anger, and is fond of 
contention, they feated nearer the head, between the midriff and the neck ; 
that becoming cbedient to reafon, and uniting with it in amicable con- 
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junction, it might together with reafon forcibly reprefs the race of defires, 
whenever they fhould be found unwilling to obey the mandates of reafon, 
iffuing her orders from her lofty place of abode. But they eftablifhed the 
heart, which is both the fountain of the veins, and of the blood, which is veke- 
mently impelled through all the members of the body in a CIRCULAR PRO- 
GRESSION, in an habitation correfponding to that of a fatellite; that when 
the irafcible part becomes inflamed, reafon at the fame time announcing that 
fome unjuft a€tion has taken place externally, or has been performed by 
fome one of the inward defires, then every thing fenfitive in the body may 
{wiftly through all the narrow pores perceive the threatenings and exhorta- 
tions, may be in every refpect obedient, and may thus permit that which 
is the beft in all thefe to maintain the fovereign command. 

But as the Gods previoufly knew that the palpitation of the heart in the 
expectation of dreadful events, and the effervefcence of anger, and every kind 
of wrathful inflation, would be produced by fire, they implanted in the body 
the idea of the lungs, artificially producing them as a guardian to the heart. 
And, in the firft place, they rendered them foft and bloodlefs, and afterwards 
internally perforated with hollow pipes like a fponge; that through their 
receiving fpirit and imbibing moifture, they might become themfelves refri- 
gerated, and might afford refpiration and remiffion to the heart in its exceffive 
heat. Hence they deduced the arteries as fo many canals through the fub- 
{tance of the Jungs ; and placed the lungs like a foft thicket round the heart, 
that when anger rages in it with too much vehemence it may leap into fub- 
miffion, and becoming refrigerated may be fubjeé to lefs endurance, and 
may be able together with anger to yield with greater facility to the autho- 
rity of reafon. But they feated that part of the foul which is defiderative of 
meats and drinks, and fuch other things as it requires through the nature of 
body, between the przcordia and the boundary about the navel ; fabricating all 
this place as a manger fubfervient to the nutriment of the body, and binding in 
it this part of the foul as a ruftic and favage animal. But it is neceffary that this 
part fhould nourifh its conjoined body, if the mortal race has a neceflary exift- 
ence in the nature of things. That this part, therefore, might be always fed at 
the manger, and might dwell remote from the deliberative part, molefting it 
in the fmalleft degree with its tumults and clamours, and permitting it, as 
that which is moft excellent in our compofition, to confult in quiet for the 
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common utility of the whole animal; on this account the Gods affigned it 
fuch a fubordinate fituation. 

However, as the Divinity perceived that this part would not be obedient to 
reafon, but that it would naturally reje¢t its authority in confequence of 
every fenfible impreffion, and would be animaftically hurried away by images 
and phantafms both by day and night—confidering this, he conftituted the 
form of the liver, and placed it in the habitation of this defiderative part ; 
compofing it denfe and f{mooth, fplendid and fweet, and at the fame time 
mingled with bitternefs; that the power of cogitations, defcending from 
intelleét into the liver as into a mirror receiving various refemblances and 
exhibiting images to the view, might at one time terrify this irrational nature 
by employing a kindred part of bitternefs and introducing dreadful threats, 
fo that the whole liver being gradually mingled might reprefent bilious 
colours, and becoming contracted might be rendered throughout wrinkled 
and rough; and that, befides this, it might influence its lobe, ventricle, and 
gates, in fuch a manner, that by diftorting and twifting fome of thefe from 
their proper difpofition, and obftruéting and fhutting in others, it might be 
the caufe of damages and pains. And again, that at another time a certain in- 
fpiration of gentlenefs from the dianoétic power, by defcribing contrary phan- 
tafms and affording reft to bitternefs, through its being unwilling either to 
excite or apply itfelf to a nature contrary to its own ; and befides this, by 
employing the innate fweetnefs of the liver, and rendering all its parts proper- 
ly difpofed, fmooth, and free, might caufe that part of the foul which refides 
about the liver to become peaceful and happy, fo that it might even refrain 
from excefs in the night, and employ prophetic energies in fleep: fince it 
does not participate of reafon and prudence. For thofe who compofed us, 
calling to mind the mandate of their father, that they fhould render the 
mortal race as far as poffible the beft, fo conftituted the depraved part of our 
rature that it might become conneéted with truth; eftablifhing in this part 
a prophetic knowledge of future events. But that Divinity affigned divina- 
tion to human madnefs may be fufficiently inferred from hence ; that no one 
while endued with intellect becomes conneled with a divine and true pro- 
phecy ; but this alone takes place either when the power of prudence is 
fettered by fleep, or fuffers fome mutation through difeafe, or a certain 
enthufiaftic energy: it being in this cafe the employment of prudence to 
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underftand what was afferted either fleeping or waking by a prophetic and 
enthufiaftic nature; and fo to diftinguifh all the phantaftic appearances as to 
be able to explain what and to whom any thing of future, paft, or prefent 
good is portended. But it is by no means the office of that which abides 
and is {till about to abide in this enthufiaftic energy, to judge of itfelf either 
concerning the appearances or vociferations. Hence it was well {aid by the 
antients, that to tranfact and know his own concerns and himfelf, is alone 
the province of a prudent man. And on this account the law orders that 
the race of prophets fhould prefide as judges over divine prediétions; who 
are indeed called by fome diviners—but this in confequence of being igno- 
rant that fuch men are interpreters of zenigmatical vifions and predictions, 
and on this account fhould not be called diviners, but rather prophets of 
divinations. The nature, therefore, of the liver was produced on this 
account, and feated in the place we have mentioned, viz. for the fake of 
prediction. And befides this, while each of fuch like parts is living, it 
poffefles clearer indications ; but when deprived of life it then becomes blind, 
and the divination is rendered too obfcure to fignify any thing fufficiently 
clear, But an inteftine which fubfifts for the fake of the liver, is placed 
near it on the left hand, that it may always render the liver {plendid and 
pure, and prepared like a mirror for the apt reception of refemblant forms. 
On this account, when certain impurities are produced about the liver through 
bodily difeafe, then the fpleen, purifying thefe by its rarity, receives them 
into itfelf from its being of a hollow and bloodlefs contexture. Hence, being 
filled with purgations, it increafes in bulk, and becomes inflated with cor- 
ruption. And again, when the body is purified, then becoming depreffed it 
fubfides into the fame condition as before. And thus we have fpoken con- 
cerning both the mortal and divine part of the foul, and have related where 
they are fituated, in conjunction with what natures, and why they are fepa- 
rated from each other. That all this indeed is unfolded according to in- 
difputable truth, can only be afferted when confirmed by the vocal attefta- 
tion of a God: but that it is fpoken according to affimilative reafons, we 
fhould not hefitate to evince both now and hereafter by a more diligent 

difcuffion of what remains. 
It is proper to inveftigate in a fimilar manner the fabfequent part of 
our difputation ; and this is no other than to relate how the other members 
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of the body were produced, It is becoming, therefore, in the moft eminent 
degree that they fhould be compofed as follows: Thofe artificers then of 
our race well knew that we fhould be intemperate in the affumption of 
meats and drinks, and that we fhould often through gluttony ufe more than 
was moderate and neceflary. Hence, left fudden deftruétion fhould take 
place through difeafe, and the mortal race thus becoming imperfeét fhould 
prefently ceafe to exift; the Gods previoufly perceiving this confequence, 
fabricated in the lower parts a hollow receptacle for the purpofe of receiv- 
ing a fuperabundance of folid and liquid aliment ; and, befides this, invefted 
it with the fpiral folds of the inteftines, left, the aflumed nutriment {wiftly 
paffing away, the body fhould as {wiftly require an acceffion of new aliment ; 
and, by producing an infatiable appetite through gluttony, fhould render our 
whole race void of philofophy and the mufes, and unobedient to the moft 
divine part of our compofition. But the nature of the bones and flefh, and 
other things of this kind, was conttituted as follows: In the firft place, the 
generation of the marrow ferves as a principle to all thefe. For the bonds 
of that life which the foul leads through its conjunétion with the body, being 
woven together in the marrow, become the ftable roots of the mortal race. 
But the marrow itfelf is generated from other particulars. For, among the 
triangles, fuch as are firft, being unbent and fmooth, were particularly accom- 
modated to the generation of fire and water, air and earth ; and the Divinity 
{eparating each of thefe apart from their genera, and mingling them com- 
menfurate with each other, compofing by this means an all-various mixture 
of feeds for the mortal race, produced from thefe the nature of the marrow. 
But afterwards diffeminating in the marrow, he bound in it the genera of fouls. 
Befides, in this firft diftribution, he immediately feparated as many figures 
and of {uch kinds as it was requifite the marrow fhould poffefs. And he 
fafhioned indeed that part of the marrow in which as in a cultivated field the 
divine feed was to be fown, every way globular, and called it eyxsPadov, or the 
brain ; becaufe in every animal, when it has acquired the perfe@tion of its 
form, the receptacle of this fubftance is denominated the head. But he 
diftinguifhed with round and at the fame time oblong figures, that receptacle 
of the body which was deftined to contain the remaining and mortal part of 
the foul; and was willing that the whole fhould receive the appellation of 
marrow. And befides this, hurling from thefe as anchors the bonds of all 
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the foul, he fabricated the whole of our body about the fubftance of the 
marrow, and invefted it on all fides with a covering of bones. 

But he thus compofed the nature of the bones. In the firft place, bruifing 
together pure and {mooth earth, he mingled and moiftened it with marrow ; 
after this he placed it in fire, then merged it in water, then again feated it 
in fire, and after this dipped it in water. And thus, by often transferring it 
into each, he rendered it incapable of being liquefied by both. Employing 
therefore this nature of bone, he fafhioned like one working with a wheel a 
bony fphere, and placed it round the brain; leaving a narrow paffage in the 
fphere itfelf. And befides this, forming certain vertebrz from bone about 
the marrow of the neck and back, he extended them like hinges, com- 
mencing from the head and proceeding through the whole cavity of the 
body. And thus he preferved all the feed, by fortifying it round about with 
a ftony veftment. He likewife added joints, for the purpofe of motion and 
infletion, employing the nature of that which is diftinguifhed by difference 
in their fabrication, as this is endued with a certain middle capacity. But, 
as he thought that the habit of the bony nature would become more dry and 
inflexible than it ought to be, and that, when it became heated and again cooled, 
it would in confequence of ulceration fwiftly corrupt the feed which it con- 
tained, on this account he fafhioned the genus of nerves and flefh; that the 
nerves, by binding all the other members, and becoming {tretched and re- 
mitted about thofe hinges the vertebra, might render the body apt to be- 
come infleéted and extended as occafion required: but that the flefh might 
ferve as a covering from the heat and a protection from the cold; and, 
befides this, might defend it from falls, in the fame manner as external fup- 
ports, gently and eafily yielding to the motions of the body. He likewife 
placed a hot moifture in the nature of the flefh, that, becoming in fummer 
externally dewy and moift, it might afford a kindred refrigeration to the 
whole body ; and that again in winter, through its own proper fire, it might 
moderately repel the externally introduced and furrounding cold. When, 
therefore, the plaftic artificer of our bodies had perceived all this through a 
dianoétic energy, having mingled and harmonized together water, fire, and 
earth, and added to the mixture a fharp and falt ferment, he gradually com- 
pofed {oft and fucculent flefh. 

But he mingled the nature of the nerves from bone and unfermented flefh, 
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compofing one middle fubftance from the’power of both, and tingeing it with 
a yellow colour. And on this account it comes to pafs that the power of 
the nerves is more intenfe and vifcous than that of the flefh, but more foft 
and moift than that of the bones. Hence, the Divinity bound the bones and 
marrow to each other with the nerves, and afterwards invefted them all 
fupernally with the flefh, as with a dark concealing fhade. Such of the 
bones, therefore, as were the moft animated he covered with the leaft feth; 
but fuch as were the leaft animated he invefted with flefh the moft abundant 
and denfe. And, befides this, he added but a {mall quantity of flefh to the 
joints of the bones, except where reafon evinces the neceffity of the contrary: 
and this left they fhould be a hindrance to the inflections, and retard the 
motions of the body; and again, left in confequence of their being many 
and denfe, and vehemently compreffed in one another, they thould caufe 
through their folidity a privation of fenfe, a difficulty of recolleQion, and a 
remiffion of the dianoétic energy. On this account he invefted with abun- 
dance of flefh the bones of the groin, legs, loins, the upper part of the arms, 
and that part which extends from the elbow to the wrift, and {uch other parts 
of our bodies as are without articulation, together with fuch inward bones 
as through the paucity of foul in the marrow are deftitute of a prudential 
energy. But he covered with a lefs quantity of fleth fuch bones as are en- 
dued with prudence: unlefs, perhaps, the flefhy fubftance of the tongue, 
which was produced for the fake of fenfation, is to be excepted. In other 
parts, the cafe is fuch as we have defcribed. For a nature which is genue- 
rated and nourifhed from neceffity can by no means at one and the fame 
time receive a denfe bone and abundant flefh, united with acutenefs of fen- 
fation. But this would be moft eminently the cafe with the compofition of 
the head, if all thefe were willing to coalefce in amicable conjunétion: and 
the human race, poffeffing a flefhy, nervous, and robuft head, would enjoy a 
life twice as long, or ftill more abundantly extended, healthy and unmolefted, 
than that which we at prefent poffefs. 

Again, in confequence of thofe artificers of our generation confidering 
whether they fhould fabricate our race pofleffing a life more lafting indeed 
but of a worfe condition, or of a fhorter extent but of a more excellent con- 
dition, it appeared to them that a fhorter but more excellent life was by all 
means to be preferred to one more lafting but of a fubordinate condition. 

Hence 
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Hence they covered the head with a thin bone, but did not inveft it with fleth 
and nerves, becaufe it was deftitute of inflections. On all thefe accounts, 
therefore, the head was added to the body as the moft fenfitive and prudent, 
but at the fame time by far the moft imbecil part of all the man. But 
through thefe caufes, and in this manner, the Divinity placing the nerves 
about the extreme part of the head, conglutinated them in a circle about 
the neck, (after a certain fimilitude ), and bound with them thofe lofty cheek- 
bones fituated under the countenance ; but he diffeminated the reft about all 
the members, connecting joint with joint. Befides, thofe adorners of our 
race ornamented us with the power of the mouth, teeth, tongue, and lips, 
and this for the fake of things which are at the fame time both neceffary and 
the beft; producing ingreffion for the fake of neceffaries, but egreffion for 
the fake of fuch as are beft. Every thing, indeed, which being introduced 
affords nutriment to the body, is neceffary ; but the ftream of words flowing 
forth externally, and becoming fubfervient to prudence, is the moft beautiful 
and beft of all effuxions. Befides, it was not poffible that the head could re- 
main without any other covering than that of a naked bone, through the 
extremities of heat and cold in the different feafons; nor, again, could it 
become the inftrument of knowledge when invefted with darknefs, dulled, 
and without fenfation, through the perturbation of flefh. Hence, a part of 
a flefhy nature, not entirely dried, and furpaffing the refidue, was feparated 
from the reft; and which is now denominated a membrane. This mem- 
brane paffing into union with itfelf, and bloffoming about the moifture of 
the brain, circularly invefts the head. But the moifture flowing under the 
futures of the head irrigates this membrane, and, caufing it to clofe together 
at the crown, conneéts it, as it were, in a knot. But an all-various fpecies 
of futures is generated through the power of the circulations and the nutri- 
ment; the variety becoming greater when thefe oppofe each other with 
greater violence, but lefs when they are in a ftate of lefs oppofition. All 
this membrane the divine artificer of our bodies circularly pierced with fire. 
And hence, becoming as it were wounded, and the moifture externally flow- 
ing through it, whatever is moift, hot, and pure, pafles away ; but whatever 
is mingled from the fame natures as the membrane itfelf, this, in confe- 
quence of receiving an external production, becomes extended into length, 
and poffeffes a tenuity equal to the punétuation of the membrane. But this 
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fubftance, from the flownefs of its motion, being continually thruft back by 
the externally furrounding {pirit, again revolves itfelf under the membrane, 
and there fixes.the roots of its progreffion. Hence, from thefe pafhions the 
race of hairs {prings up in the membrane of the head, being naturally allied 
to, and becoming, as it were, the reins of this membrane, at the fame time 
that they are more hard and denfe through the compreffion of cold. For 
every hair, when it proceeds beyond the membrane, becomes hardened 
through cold. After this manner, then, the artificer planted our head with 
hairs, employing for this purpofe the caufes which we have mentioned. 

But at the fame time he underftood by a dianoétic energy, that inftead of 
fiefh a light covering was neceffary for the fecurity of the brain; which 
might fufficiently fhade and protect it like a garment from the extremities 
of heat and cold, but by no means hinder the acutenefs of fenfation. But 
that comprehenfion of nerve, fkin, and bone about the fingers, being a mix- 
ture of three fubftances, and becoming of a drier nature, produced one com- 
mon hard membrane from the whole. Thefe indeed were the miniftrant 
caufes of its fabrication ; but the moft principal caufe confifts in that cogi- 
tation which produced this membrane for the fake of future advantage. For 
thofe artificers of our nature well knew that at fome time or other women 
and other animals would be generated from men; and that nails would be 
of the greateft advantage in many refpeéts to the beftial tribes. Hence they 
impreffed in men the generation of nails, at the very period of their pro- 
duction. But from this reafon, and through thefe caufes, they planted the 
fkin, hairs, and nails in the members fituated at the extremities of the body. 
However, as all the parts and members of a mortal animal were generated 
in alliance with each other, and _neceffarily poffeffed their life in the union 
of fire and fpirit, left the animal becoming refolved and exhaufted by thefe 
fhould fwiftly decay, the Gods devifed the following remedy :—For mingling 
a nature allied to the human with other forms and fenfes, they planted, as it 
were, another animal; fuch as thofe mild trees, plants, and feeds, which, 
being now brought to perfection through the exercife of agriculture, are 
friendly to our nature ; though prior to this they were of a ruftic kind, being 
more antient than fuch as are mild. For whatever participates of life we 
may juftly and with the greateft reGtitude denominate an animal. But this 
which we are now {peaking of participates the third fpecies of foul, which 
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we place between the præcordia and the navel: and in which there is neither 
any thing of opinion, reafon, or intelleét ; but to which a pleafant and painful 
fenfe, together with defires, belongs. For it continually fuffers all things. 
But when it is converted in itfelf, about itfelf, and, rejecting external, em- 
ploys its own proper motion, it is not allotted by its generation a nature 
capable of confidering its own concerns by any thing like a reafoning energy. 
On this account it lives, and is not different from an animal ; but, becoming 
ftably rooted, abides in a fixed pofition, through its being deprived of a 
motion originating from itfelf, 

But when thofe fuperior artificers of our compofition had implanted all 
thefe genera for the purpofe of fupplying nutriment to our nature, they de- 
duced various channels in our body as in a garden, that it might be irrigated 
as it were by the acceffion of flowing moifture. And, in the firft place, they 
cut two occult channels under the concretion of the fkin and flefh, viz. two 
veins in the back, according to the double figure of the body on the right 
hand and the left. Thefe they placed with the fpine of the back, fo as to 
receive the prolific marrow in the middle, that it might thus flourith in the 
moft eminent degree; and, by copioufly flowing from hence to other parts, 
might afford an equable irrigation. But after this, cutting the veins about 
the head, and weaving them with each other in an oppofite direction, they 
feparated them; inclining fome from the right hand to the left hand parts of 
the body, and {fome from the left to the right, that the head, together with the 
{kin, might be bound to the body, as it is not circularly divided with nerves 
about its fummit ; and befides this, that the paffion of the fenfes might from 
each of thefe parts be deduced on all fides through the whole of the body. 
In this manner, then, they deduced an aqueduét from hence; the truth of 
which we fhall eafily perceive by affenting to the following pofition, That 
all fuch things as are compofed from leffer parts are able to contain fuch as 
are greater; but fuch as confift from greater cannot inveft thofe compofed 
from leffer parts. But fire, among all the genera of things, is conftituted 
from the fmalleft parts. Hence, it penctrates through water, earth, and air, 
and the.compofites from thefe ; and this in fuch a manner, that nothing can 
reftrain its pervading power. The fame muft be underftood of that ventricle 
our belly; that it is able to retain the intromitted meat and drink, but can- 
not ftay {pirit and fire, becaufe thefe confift of {maller parts than thofe from 
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which the belly iscompofed, Thefe, therefore, the Divinity employed for 
the purpofe of producing an irrigation from the belly into the veins; weaving 
from fire and air a certain flexible fubftance like a bow-net, and which 
poffeffes a twofold gibbofity at the entrance. One of thefe he again wove 
together, divided into two parts; and circularly extended thefe parts from 
the curvatures like ropes through the whole body, as far as to the extremi- 
ties of the net. All the interior parts therefore of the net-work he com- 
pofed from fire; but the gibbofities and the receptacle itfelf from air. And 
laftly, receiving thefe, he difpofed them in the animal new formed as fol- 
lows :—In the firft place, one of the gibbous parts he affrened to the mouth; 
but, as the gibbofity of this part is twofold, he caufed one part to pafs through 
the arteries into the lungs, but the other along with the arteries into the 
belly. But having divided the other gibbous part according to each of its 
parts, he caufed it to pafs in common to the channels of the nofe, fo that, 
when the one part does not reach the mouth, all its ftreams may be filled 
from this. But he placed the other cavity of this gibbous fubftance about 
the hollow parts of the body; and caufed the whole of this at one time to 
flow together gently into the gibbous parts, as they were of an aérial texture, 
and at another time to flow back again through the convex receptacles. But 
he fo difpofed the net, as being compofed from a thin body, that it might 
inwardly penetrate and again emerge through this fubftance. Befides this, 
he ordered that the interior rays of fire fhould follow in continued fucceffion, 
the air at the fame time paffing into each of the parts; and that this fhould 
never ceafe to take place as long as the mortal animal continued to fubtift. 
But, in affigning an appellation to a motion of this kind, we denominate it 
expiration and refpiration. But all this operation and the whole of this 
paffion in our nature take place in the body by a certain irrigation and refri- 
geration conducive to our nutriment and life. For, when the breath pafles 
inwardly and outwardly, an interior fire attends it in its courfe; and being 
diffufed through the belly, when it meets with folid and liquid aliments, it 
reduces them to a ftate of fluidity; and, diftributing them into the fmalleft 
parts, educes them as froma fountain through the avenues of its progreffion: 
pouring thefe {mall particles into the channels of the veins, and deducing 
rivers through the body as through a valley of veins. 

But let us again confider the paffion of re{piration, and inveftigate through 
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what caufes it was generated, fuch as we perceive it at prefent. We fhould 
confider it, therefore, as follows :—As there is no fuch thing as a vacuum 
into which any thing in motion can enter, and as breath paffes from us ex- 
ternally, it is evident to every one that it cannot proceed into a void fpace, 
but muft thruft that which is neareft to it from its proper feat; that again 
the repulfed nature muft always expel its neighbour ; and that from a nece/- 
fity of this kind every thing which is impelled into that feat from which the 
emitted breath is excluded, muft, when it has entered into and filled up this 
{pace, attend on the breath in its progreffion. And all this muft take place 
like the revolution of a wheel, through the impoffibility of a vacuum. 
Hence, when the breaft and the lungs externally difmifs the breath, they are 
again replenifhed through the air which furrounds the body entering into 
and riding round the avenues of the flefh. But the air being again externally 
difmiffed, and flowing round the body, impels the refpiration inward, through 
the pafflages of the mouth and noftrils. 

But we fhould eftablifh the following as the caufe from which the origin 
of thefe was derived. Every animal belonging to the univerfe poffefles a 
heat in the veins and the blood, like acertain fountain of fre; and this heat 
we compared to a bow-net, extended through the middle of the body, and 
wholly woven from fire; all fuch things as are external being compofed 
from air. But it muft be confeffed that heat naturally proceeds externally 
into a region to which it is allied. But as there are two progreffions, one 
accord ng to the body externally, but the other again according to the mouth 
and noftrils, hence, when the breath is impelled inward, it again thrufts 
back that by which it was impelled. And that which is drawn back, meet- 
ing with fire, becomes heated; while that which is exhaled becomes refrige- 
rated. In contequence, therefore, of the heat being changed, and fuch 
things as fubfilt according to the other tranfition becoming more hot, and that 
again which is more fervid verging to itsown nature,—hence, one thing ftrikes 
againit and repels another in its courfe; and as they always fuffer and mu- 
tually influence each other in the fame manner, leaping this wav and that 
in a circular progreffion, they give birth to the expiration and refpiration of 
the breath. But in this manner alfo we fhould inveftigate the caufes of thofe 
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things violently hurled, whether upwards or on the ground; together with 
fuch founds as appear fwift and flow, fharp and flat, and which are at one 
time borne along unharmonioufly, through the diffimilitude of the motion 
which they caufe within us, and at another time attended with harmony, 
through the fimilitude of motion which they produce. For, the motions of 
fuch founds as are prior and fwifter ceafing, and proceeding toa nature fimilar 
to their own, are comprehended by fuch as are flower, which now fucceed 
to the fwifter, and fet them again in motion. But during their comprehenfion 
of thefe they do not difturb them by introducing another motion, but lead 
on the beginning of the flower lation in conformity to that of the fwifter. 
And thefe, adapting to themfelves a fimilitude of the ceafing motion, min- 
gle together one paffion from the union of fharp and flat. From whence 
they afford pleafure to the unwife, but joy to the wife, through the imita- 
tion of divine harmony fubfifting in mortal motions, And, indeed, with 
refpect to all effluxions of water, the falling of thunder, and the wonderful 
circumftances obferved in the attraction of amber, and of the Herculean 
ftone ;—in all thefe, nothing in reality of attraction takes place: but, as a 
vacuum cannot any where be found, and thefe particulars mutually impel each 
other,—hence, from the individuals when feparated and mingled together tend- 
ing to their proper feats, and from thefe paffions being interwoven with each 
other, fuch admirable effects prefent themfelves to the view of the accurate in- 
veftigator. And indeed refpiration (from whence our difcourfe originated) is 
generated from thefe caufes, and after this manner, as we afferted above. 
For fire, dividing the aliment and becoming elevated internally, attending at 
the fame time the breath in its afcent, fills the veins from the belly by this 
joint elevation; and this in confequence of drawing upwards from thence 
the diffected parts: fo that by this means, through the whole body of every 
animal, the ftreams of nutriment are abundantly diffufed. But the parts 
which are recently difle€ted and feparated from their kindréd natures, fome 
of which are fruits and others grafs, and which were produced by Divinity 
for the nourifhment of our bodies, poffefs all-various colours through their 
mixture with each other: but for the moft part a red colour predominates 
in them, whofe nature is fabricated from a fe€tion of fire, and an abfterfion 
in a moift fubftance. And hence, the colour of that which flows about the 
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body is fuch as appears to the fight, and which we denominate blood ; being 
the pafture of the fleth and of the whole body ; from whence an irrigation be- 
coming every where diffufed, it copioufly replenithes all the exhaufted parts. 
But the manner of impletion and evacuation is produced in the fame way 
as in the univerfe the lation of every thing takes place, viz. from that caufe 
through which every kindred nature tends to itfelf. For the natures by 
which we are externally invefted perpetually liquefy and diftribute our 
bodies, difmiffing every {pecies to its kindred form, But the fanguineous 
parts, being diftributed and comprehended within us, as is the cafe with every 
animal conftituted under the heavens, are compelled to imitate the local 
motion of the univerfe. Each, therefore, of the divided parts within us, 
being borne along to its kindred nature, replenifhes again that which is void. 
But when the effluxions furpafs the acceffions, a corruption of the whole 
animal enfues ; and when the contrary takes place, it receives an increafe. 
The recent compofition, therefore, of every animal pofleffing new triangles, 
like fhips formed from timbers unimpaired by age, caufes a ftrong enclofure 
of them within each other: but the whole of its delicate bulk unites in ami- 
cable conjunction, as being generated from moft recent marrow, and nourifhed 
in milk. Thofe triangles, therefore, from which the liquid and folid aliments 
are compofed, approaching externally, and being received into the animal, 
as they are more antient and imbecil than its own proper triangles, are van- 
quifhed and cut in pieces by the new triangles: and the animal is rendered of 
a large fize, through its being nourifhed from a multitude of fimilar parts. 
But when it relaxes the root of its triangles, in confequence of becoming 
wearied and tamed, through many countefts with many particulars in a long 
courfe of time; then it is no longer able to reduce by feétion the received 
aliment into a fimilitude of itfelf, but its own parts become eafily diffipated 
by the natures which are externally introduced. Hence the whole animal, 
becoming by this means vanquifhed, decays; and the paffion itfelf is deno- 
minated old age. But the end of its exiftence then arrives, when the jointly 
harmonized bonds of the triangles about the marrow no longer poffefs a 
detaining power, but becoming feparated through the wearinefs of labour, 
defert the bonds of the foul. The foul, however, in this cafe being con- 
cealed in a {tate according to nature, flies away with pleafure and delight. 
For every thing contrary to nature is painful; but that which happens natu- 
rally 
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rally is pleafant. Hence, the death which is produced through wounds and 
difeafe is painful and violent ; but that which is caufed from old age, pro- 
ceeding to an end according to nature, is of all deaths the moft free from 
labour, and is rather accompanied with pleafure than pain. 

But it muft be obvious to every one from whence difeafes are produced. 
For, fince there are four genera from which the body is compofed, viz. earth, 
fire, water, and air, the unnatural abundance and defe&t of thefe, and a 
tranflation from their own proper to a foreign feat, in confequence of which 
each of thefe does not receive that which is accommodated to its nature, 
together with all fuch circumftances as thefe, produce contentions and dif- 
cafe. For, each of thefe fubfifting and being transferred in a manner con- 
trary to nature, fuch things as were formerly heated become cold, fuch as 
were once dry become moift, fuch as were light heavy, and every thing . 
receives all poffible mutations. For we affert that when the fame thing 
approaches to, and departs from, the fame, in the fame manner, and accord- 
ing to analogy, then alone it permits that which is the fame to abide healthy 
and fafe. But that which inordinately wanders, either in acceding or de- 
parting, produces all-various mutations, difeafes, and infinite corruptions. 
Likewife a fecond apprehenfion of difeafes may be obtained by any one who 
is fo difpofed, from the fecond compofitions of things conftituted according 
to nature. For, fince the concretion of marrow, bone, flefh, and nerve, is 
derived from thefe, as likewife the blood, though from a different mode of 
coalition, hence many events happen in the fame manner as thofe we have 
mentioned above ; but the greateft and moft fevere difeafes fubfitt as follows: 
When the generation of thefe fecond compofitions takes place invertfely, 
then they become fubject to corruption. For the flefh and nerves are natu- 
rally generated from blood: the nerves indeed from fibres, through the alli- 
ance fubfifting between thefe ; but the fleth from the coalition of that which 
when feparated from the fibres paffes into a ftate of concrétion. But that 
fubftance again which arifes from nerves and flefh, being glutinous and fat, 
increafes at the fame time by nutrition the flefh, which for the moft part 
fubfifts about the nature of the bones; and likewife the bone itfelf, with 
which the marrow is farrounded. And again, that which trickles through 
the denfity of the bones, being the moft pure kind of the triangles, and the 
moft fmooth and unctuous, while it drops and diftils from the bones, irrigates 
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the marrow. And hence, when each particular fubfitts in this manner, a 
healthy condition of body is produced; but a difeafed condition when the 
contrary is the cafe. For, when the flefh becoming liquefied again tranfmits 
the confumption into the veins, then the blood, together with fpirit, be- 
coming abundant and all-various in the veins, diverfified with colours and 
denfity, and infected with acid and falt qualities, generates all-various bile, 
corruption, and phlegm. And all thefe, being again thus generated and cor- 
rupted, in the firft place deftroy the blood itfelf; and this, no longer affording 
nutriment to the body, is every where borne along through the veins, with- 
out obferving a natural order in its circulations. But thefe indeed are un- 
friendly to each other, becaufe they derive no mutual advantages from the 
properties with which each is endued. They likewife war upon the natural 
habit of the body, and its perfeverance in its proper ftate, by introducing 
diffolutions and liquefaétions. 

A moft antient portion of flefh, therefore, when it is liquefied and ren- 
dered difficult of digeftion, grows black through antient burning ; but through 
its being entirely macerated it becomes bitter, and adverfe to all the other 
parts of the body which are not yet infeéted with corruption. And then 
indeed the black colour pofleffes fharpnefs inftead of bitternefs ; that which 
was bitter becoming more attenuated: and the bitternefs, being again tinged 
with blood, poffeffes a redder colour ; but, from the black which is mingled 
with this, becomes of a bilious nature. But, befides this, a yellow colour is 
mingled with bitternefs, when the new flefh liquefies through the fire fub- 
fitting about flame. And, indeed, either fome phyfician will afign to all 
thefe the common appellation of bile, or fome one who is able to confider 
things many and diffimilar, and to behold one genus in many particulars 
deferving one denomination. But fuch other things as are called fpecies of 
bile receive an appellation peculiar to each, according to colour. But cor- 
ruption (sy«p), which is the defluxion or whey of the blood, is gentle and 
mild: but that which is the fediment of black and fharp bile is of a fero- 
cious and ruftic nature, when it is mingled through heat with a faline power, 
And a fubftance of this kind is denominated acid phlegm. But a portion of 
recent and delicate flefh is often liquefied together with the air, and is afters 
wards inflated and comprehended by moifture : and from this paffion bubbles 
are produced, which taken feparately are invifible on account of their fmall- 
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nefs, but which, when colleGed into a large bulk, become confpicuous, and 
poffefs a white colour on account of the generation of froth, And we de- 
nominate all this liquefa¢tion of delicate flefh, and which is woven together 
with fpirit, white phlegm. But we call the fediment of recent phlegm tears 
and fweat; together with every thing of that kind into which the body is 
every day refolved, And all thefe, indeed, become the inftruments of dif. 
eafe, when the blood does not naturally abound from liquid and folid aliment, 
but increafes from contraries in fuch a manner as to violate the laws of 
nature. When, therefore, any part of the flefh is cut off, but at the fame 
time the foundation of it remains, the calamity poffefles but half its power ; 
for it is capable of being eafily recovered. But when that which binds the 
flefh to the bones becomes difeafed, and the blood flowing from it and the 
nerves no longer nourifhes the bones and binds the fleth, but, inftead of being 
fat, {mooth, and glutinous, becomes rough and falt through bad diet ; then, in 
confequence of fuffering all this, and being feparated from the bones, it is 
refrigerated under the flefh and nerves. For the fleth, falling from its roots, 
leaves the nerves bare, and drenched in a falt humour; and hence, gliding 
again into the circulation of the blood, it increafes the number of the dif- 
cafes we have already defcribed. And thefe paffions, indeed, which fubfitt 
about the body, are of a grievous nature: but thofe which precede thefe are 
{till more afflictive and troublefome. But this takes place when the bone 
through the denfity of the flefh does not admit fufficient refpiration, but, being 
heated through filthinefs, becomes rotten, receives no nutriment, but falls 
upon the flefh, which is on the contrary refrigerated; and the flefh again 
falls on the blood, fo that by this means difeafes more fevere than the for- 
mer are produced. But the extremity of all maladies then happens, when 
the nature of the marrow becomes difeafed through fome defect or excefs : 
for then it produces the moft vehement and fatal difeafes; as the whole 
nature of the body is in this cafe neceffarily diffipated and diffolved. 

But it is requifite after this to underftand that the third fpecies of difeafes 
receives a tripartite divifion. For one of the divifions is produced by fpirit, 
the other by phlegm, and the other by bile. For when the lungs, thofe 
diftributive guardians of the breath, being obftruated by defuxions, cannot 
afford a free paffage to the breath ; then, as there is no emiflion of the breath 
in one part, and more is received into another part than is requifite, the parts 
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without refrigeration become rotten; but that which is received in too great 
abundance pafling through the veins, diftorts them and liquefies the dia- 
phragm fituated in the middle of the body: and thus ten thoufand grievous 
difeafes arife from hence, together with an abundance of {weat. But often, 
when the flefh becomes feparated within the body, breath is produced; and 
this being incapable of departing externally, caufes the fame torments as the 
breath when entering from without. It produces, however, the greateft 
pains, when furrounding the nerves and neighbouring veins it inflates them, 
and {tretches and diftorts the ligaments and nerves continued from the back. 
And thefe difeafes, from the ftretching and inflating paffion, are denominated 
tenfions and contortions from behind; and of which it is difficult to find a 
cure. For, fevers taking place diflolve thefe difeafes in a moft eminent de- 
gree. But the white phlegm poffeffing a difficulty of refpiring externally, 
through the fpirit of the bubbles, variegates the body indeed in a milder 
nature, yet f{prinkles it with white fpots, and generates other difeates of a 
fimilar kind. But when this white phlegm is mingled with black bile, and 
becomes diffipated about the circulations of the head, which are of a moft 
divine nature, then it difturbs thefe circulations ; and if this happens in fleep, 
the perturbation is lefs violent; but if to thofe who are awake, it cannot 
without difficulty be expelled. And as this is a difeafe of a facred nature, it 
is moft juftly denominated a facred difeafe. 

A fharp and falt phlegm is the fountain of all fuch difeafes as are pro- 
duced by a defluxion of humours: and becaufe the places into which this 
phlegm flows poffefs an omniform variety, it generates all-various difeafes. 
But whatever parts of the body are faid to be inflated are thus affected from 
the inflammation of bile : which, when it expires, produces externally various 
tumours from its fervid nature; but, when inwardly refrained, generates 
many inflammatory difeafes. It is, however, then greateft, when, being min- 
gled with pure blood, it removes the fibres from their natural order, which 
are {cattered into the blood for this purpofe, that it may poflefs tenuity and 
denfity in a commenfurate degree ; and that it may neither through heat (as 
it is of a moift nature) flow from the thin body, nor, when becoming more 
denfe, and of confequence more unadapted to motion, may {carcely be able 
to flow back again through the veins. The fibres, therefore, are very fer- 
viceable on this occafion, which if any one fhould colle& together in the 
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blood when dead, and in a ftate of frigidity, all the remaining blood would 
become diffufed ; and when poured forth they would be fwiftly coagulated, 
together with the cold by which they are furrounded. But as the fibres 
poffefs this power in the blood, and the bile naturally becomes antient blood, 
and is again liquefied from fleth into this, fuch things as are hot and moift 
falling gradually the firft of all, hence it becomes collected together through 
the power of the fibres. When the bile is coagulated and violently ex- 
tinguifhed, it caufes a tempeft and tremour within. But when it flows 
more abundantly, vanquifhing the fibres by its own proper heat, and becom- 
ing fervid in an inordinate degree, it then preferves the body: and if it 
retains its conquering power to the end, it penetrates into the marrow; and 
burning the bonds of the foul, as if they were the cables of a thip, diffolves 
her union, and difmiffes her from thence entirely free. But when it flows 
with lefs abundance, and the body becoming liquefied oppofes its paflage, 
then finding itfelf vanquifhed, it either falls through the whole body, or, 
being compelled through the veins into the upper or lower belly, like one 
flying from a feditious city, it efcapes from the body and introduces deflux- 
ions, dyfenteries, or gripings of the inteftines, and all difeafes of a fimilar 
kind. When the body, therefore, is eminently difeafed through excefs of 
fire, it then labours under continued burnings and fever; but when through 
excefs of air, under quotidian fevers under tertian through water, becaufe 
water is more fluggifh than fire and air; under quartan, through excefs of 
earth. For earth, being the moft fluggifh of all thefe, is purified in quadruple 
periods of time; and on this account introduces quartan fevers, which it is 
{carcely poffible to difperfe. Aud in this manner are the difeafes of the body 
produced, 

But the difeafes of the foul, which fubfift through the habit of the body, 
are as follow :—We mutt admit that the difeafe of the foul is folly, or a pri- 
vation of intelle&. But there are two kinds of folly; the one madnefs, the 
other ignorance. Whatever paffion, therefore, introduces either of thefe 
muĝ be called a difeafe. And we fhould eftablith exceffive pleafures and 
pains as the greateft difeafes of the foul. For, when a man is too much ele- 
vated with joy or depreffed with grief, while he haftens immoderately either 
to retain the one or to fly from the other, he is not able either to perceive or 
hear any thing properly, but is agitated with fury, and is very little capable 
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„of exercifing the reafoning power. But he who poffeffes a great quantity of 
fluid feed about the marrow, and who, like a tree laden with a fuperabun- 
dance of fruit, riots in the excefs,—fuch a one being influenced by many pains 
and pleafures in defires, and their attendant offspring, will be agitated with 
fury for the greateft part of his life through mighty pleafures and pains: and 
though the foul of fuch a one will be difeafed and unwife, from the bedy 
with which it is conneéted, yet it will be falfely confidered not as difeafed, 
but as voluntarily bad. But in reality venereal intemperance for the moft 
part becomes a difeafe of the foul, through a habit of one kind, from the 
tenuity of the bones, in a body fluid and moift. And, indeed, it may be 
nearly afferted, that all intemperance of pleafures of whatever kind, and all 
difgraceful conduét, is not properly blamed as the confequence of voluntary 
guilt. For no one is voluntarily bad: but he who is depraved becomes fo 
through a certain ill habit of body, and an unfkilful education. But thefe 
two circumftances are inimical to all, and produétive of a certain ill, And 
again, the foul, when influenced by pain, fuffers much depravity from this 
through the body. For, when fharp and falt phlegm, and likewife bitter and 
bilious humours, wandering through the body, are prevented from pafling 
forth externally, but, revolving inwardly, mingle their exhalations with the 
circulation of the foul; in this cafe they produce all-various difeafes of the 
foul, in a greater and lefs degree, and lefs and more numerous. They are 
introduced, indeed, to three feats of the foul; and according to the diverfity 
of the place, each generates all-various fpecies of difficulty and forrow, of 
boldnefs and timidity, and, ftill further, of oblivion and indocility. But, befides 
this, the vicious manners of cities, and difcourfes both private and public, 
often contribute to increafe this malady: nor are any difciplines taught in 
the early part of life, which might ferve as remedies for fuch mighty ills. 
And thus all fuch as are vicious are fo through two involuntary caufes; the 
exiftence of which we fhould always rather afcribe to the planters than to 
the things planted, and to the educators rather than to the educated. We 
fhould, therefore, endeavour to the utmoft of our abilility, by education, 
{tudies, and difciplines, to fly from vice, and acquire its contrary, virtue. But 

thefe particulars, indeed, belong to another mode of difcourfe. 
Again, therefore, with refpect to the contrary of thefe, it is now proper 
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to explain in a becoming manner by what culture, and from what caufes, 
we may preferve both the body and dianoétic energies of the foul. For it is 
more juft to difcourfe concerning good things than of fuchas are evil. But 
every thing good is beautiful; and that which is beautiful is not deftitute of 
meafure. An animal, therefore, which is about to be beautiful and good, 
muft poffefs commenfuration. But, perceiving certain {mall particulars of 
things commenfurate, we fyllogize concerning them; while at the fame 
time we are ignorant of fuch as are greateft and the chief. For, indeed, no 
fymmetry and immoderation is of greater confequence with refpect to health 
and difeafe, virtue and vice, than that of the foul towards the body. But we 
confider no circumftance of thefe; nor do we perceive that when a more 
imbecil and inferior form is the vehicle of a robuft and every way mighty 
foul, and when, on the contrary, thefe two pafs into a ftate of concretion, 
then the whole animal cannot fubfift in a beautiful manner: for it is incom- 
menfurate through the want of the greateft fymmetry. But the animal 
whofe compofition is contrary to this, affords a {peCtacle to him who is able 
to behold it, of all fpeétacles the moft beautiful and lovely, When the body, 
therefore, poffeffes legs immoderately large, or any other member furpaffing 
its juft proportion, and becomes through this incommenturate with itfelf, it 
is rendered at the fame time bafe, in the endurance of labour fuffers many 
moleftations and many convulfions, and through an aggregation of accidents 
becomes the caufe of innumerable maladies to itfelf. The fame too muft 
be underftood concerning that compofition of body and foul which we deno- 
minate an animal. As, for inftance, that when the foul in this compofite is 
more robuft than the body, and poffeffes it raging and tranfported, then the 
foul, agitating the whole of it, inwardly fills it with difeafes; and, when fhe 
vehemently applies herfelf to certain difciplines, caufes it to liquefy and wafte 
away. Laftly, when the foul employs herfelf in teaching and literary con- 
tefts, both in public and private, through a certain ambitious ftrife, then in- 
flaming the body, the diffolves its conftitution ; and befides this, introducing 
diftillations of humours, fhe deceives the moft part of thofe who are called 
phyficians, and induces them to confider thefe effets as proceeding from con- 
trary caufes, 

But again, when a mighty body and above meature frigid is conjoined 2 

a {ma 
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a {mall and imbecil dianoétic part, fince there are naturally twofold defires 
in man, one of aliment through the body, but the other of prudence through 
the moft divine part of our nature ;—in this cafe, the motions of that which 
is more powerful prevail, and increafe that which is their own: but render 
the dianoétic part of the foul dull, indocile, and oblivious, and thus produce 
ignorance, which is the greateft of all difeafes. But this one thing alone is 
the health and fafety of both—neither to move the foul without the body, 
nor the body without the foul; that, being equally balanced in their mutual 
contentions, the health of the whole compofite may be preferved. Hence, 
he who vehemently applies himfelf to the mathematics, or to any other dia- 
noétic exercife, fhould alfo employ the motion of the body, and be familiar 
with gymnaftic. And again, he who is careful in forming his body aright 
fhould at the fame time unite with this the motions of the foul, employing 
mufic and all philofophy ; if he is to be rendered fuch a one as can be juftly 
called beautiful, and at the fame time truly good. In the fame manner, too, 
we ought to take care of the parts of the body, imitating the form of the 
whole. For when the body, through fuch things as are introduced from 
without, is inflamed and refrigerated, and is again rendered dry and moift 
by externals, and fuffers every thing confequent to thefe affections ; then, if 
any one in a quiet {tate gives up his body to motions, he will be vanquifhed 
by them and diffolved. But if any one imitates that nature which we called 
the nourifher of the univerfe, fo as never to fuffer the body to be in a ftate 
of reft, but perpetually moves and agitates it throughout, he will then affift 
the internal and external motions according to nature; and, in confequence of 
a moderate agitation, will reduce into order and adorn the wandering paffions 
and parts of the body, according to their alliance with each other. Such a one, 
indeed, as we faid in our former difcourfe about the univerfe, will not, by 
placing foe againft foe, fuffer war and difeafe to be produced in the body ; 
but, combining friend with friend, will thus render the body healthy and 
found. But, of all motions, that is the beft in any nature which takes place 
in itfelf from itfelf: for this is particularly allied to the dianoétic motion of 
the univerfe. But that motion is of the worfe kind which is produced by 
another. And that is the worft of all motions, when the body, being in a 
recumbent and quiet ftate, is moved by others according to parts. And 

hence, 
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hence, of all the purgations and concretions of the body, that is the beft 
which fubfifts through gymnaftic. The next to this is that which takes 
place through eafy carriage, whether in a fhip or any other convenient vehicle. 
But the third fpecies of motion is only to be ufed when vehemently neceffary, 
and at no other time by any one endued with intelle&t: and this is that 
medical motion which is performed by pharmaceutical purgations. For 
difeafes, unlefs they are extremely dangerous, are not to be irritated by 
medicines. For every compofition of difeafes is in a certain refpe& fimilar 
to the nature of animals. And indeed the affociation of the animal nature 
is allotted {tated periods of life ; both the whole genus, and every individual, 
containing in itfelf a fatal term of living, feparate from the paffions which 
neceffity produces. For the triangles, which from the very beginning pof- 
feficd the power of each animal, are fufficiently able to cohere together for 
a certain time: but life beyond this period cannot be extended to any one. 
The fame mode of compofition likewife fubfifts about difeafes ; which if any 
one deftroys by medicine before the fated time, he will only produce great 
difeafes from fmall ones, and many from a few. On this account it is 
neceffary to difcipline all fuch maladies by proper diet, according as every 
one’s leifure will permit; and to avoid irritating by medicines a moft difficult 
difeafe. And thus much may fuffice concerning the common animal and 
its corporeal part; and how thefe may be daifciplined aud governed in 
fuch a manner as to produce a life according to reafon in the moft eminent 
degree. - 

But that which is deftined to govern, ought much more and by far the 
firft to be furnifhed as much as poffible with fuch materials as may render it 
capable, of difciplinative fway, in a manner the moft beautiful and the beft. 
To difcufs accurately indeed particulars of this kind would require a treatife 
folely confined to fuch a difcuffion: but if any one flightly confiders this 
affair in a manner confequent to what has been above delivered, fuch a one 
by thus proceeding will not unfeafonably arrive at the end of his purfuit. 
We have often then previoufly afferted that there are three fpecies of foul 
within us, triply diftribured; and that each has its own proper motions. 
And we fhall now, therefore, briefly affirm, that when any one of them is 
in a torpid ftate, and refts from its own proper motions, it neceflarily be- 

comes 
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comes moft imbecil; but that, when it is employed in convenient exercifes, 
it becomes moft vigorous and robuftt. We fhould, therefore, be careful that 
the feveral fpecies may preferve their motions, fo as to be commenfurate to 
each other. 

With refpe&, however, to the moft principal and excellent fpecies of the 
foul, we fhould conceive as follows : that Divinity affigned this to each of us as 
a dæmon ; and that it refides in the very fummit of the body, elevating us from 
earth to an alliance with the heavens; as we are not terreftrial plants, but 
bloffoms of heaven. And this indeed is moft truly afferted. For, from 
whence the firft generation of the foul arofe, from thence a divine nature 
being fufpended from our head and root, directs and governs the whole of 
our corporeal frame. In him, therefore, who vehemently labours to fatisfy 
the cravings of defire and ambition, all the conceptions of his foul muft be 
neceflarily mortal; and himielf as much as poffible muft become entirely 
mortal, fince he leaves nothing unaccomplifhed which tends to increafe his 
perifhable part. But it is neceffary that he who is feduloufly employed in the 
acquifition of knowledge, who is anxious to acquire the wifdom of truth, 
and who employs his moft vigorous exertions in this one purfuit ;—it is 
perfectly neceflary that fuch a one, if he touches on the truth, fhould be 
endued with wifdom about immortal and divine concerns ; and that he fhould 
participate of immortality, as far as human nature permits, without leaving 
any part of it behind. And befides, as fuch a one always cultivates that which 
is divine, and has a dæmon moft excellently adorned refiding in his effence, 
he muft be happy in the moft eminent degree. The culture of all the 
parts ıs indeed entirely one, and confifts in affigning proper nutriment and 
motion to each. But the motions wiich are allied to the divine part of our 
nature are the dianoétic energies and circulations of the univerfe. Thefe, 
therefore, each of us ought to purfue; reftoring in fuch a manner thofe re- 
volutions in our head (which have been corrupted by our wanderings about 
generation), through diligently confidering the harmonies and circulations 
of the univerfe, that the intellective power mav become affimilated to the 
object of intelligence, according to its antient nature. For, when thus 
affimilated, we fhall obtain the end of the beft life propofed by the Gods to 
men, both at prefent and in all the future circulations of time. And now 
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that difputation which we announced at the beginning concerning the uni- 
verfe, as far as to the generation of man, has almoft received its confum- 
mation. For we fhall briefly run over the generation of other animals, and 
this no further than neceflity requires : for thus any one may appear to him- 
felf to preferve a convenient meafure in fuch a difputation, Let us, there- 

fore, {peak concerning thefe as follows: 
Thofe who on becoming men are timid, and pafs through life unjuftly, 
will according to affimilative reafoning be changed into women in their 
fecond generation. And at the fame time through this caufe the Gods de- 
vifed the love of copulation ; compofing an animal or animated fubftance, and 
placing one in us, but another in the female nature. But they produced each 
in the following manner. That proceffion of liquid aliment which pafles 
through the lungs under the reins into the bladder, and which being com- 
preffed by the breath is emitted externally,—this the Gods receiving, they 
deduced it after the manner of a pipe into the concrete marrow, through the 
neck and fpine of the back: and this is what we called feed in the former 
part of our difcourfe. But this, in confequence of being animated and re- 
ceiving refpiration, produces in the part where it refpires a vital defire of 
effluxion ; and thus perfeds in us the love of begetting. On this account, 
that nature which fubfifts about the privy parts of men, becoming refractory 
and imperious, and as it were an animal unobedient to reafon, endeavours 
through raging defire to poffefs abfolute fway. In like manner the privities 
and matrix of women, forming an animal defirous of procreating children, 
when it remains without fruit beyond the flower of its age, or fora {till more 
extended period, fuffers the reftraint with difficulty and indignation ; and 
wandering every way through the body, obftruéts the paflage of the breath, 
does not permit refpiration to take place, introduces other extreme difficul- 
ties, and caufes all-various difeafes ; till the defire and love of the parts educe 
feed like fruit from a tree: but, when educed, they fcatter it into the matrix 
as into a field. Hence women conceive animals invifible at firft through 
their fmallnefs, rude and unformed; when thev become large, through di- 
{perfion of the feed, nourifh them within ; and, laftly, leading them into light 
perfect the generation of animals, In this manner, therefore, is the gene- 
ration of women and every thing female performed. But the tribe of birds 
fucceeds 
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fucceeds in the next place, fafhioned from men, and receiving wings inftead 
of hairs. Thefe are produced from fuch men as are indeed innocent, but 
inconftant and light ; who are curious about things fituated on high ; but 
are {o infatuated as to think, from the teftimony of the fight, that demon- 
{trations about things of this kind are the moft firm and incontrovertible of 
all. But the pedeftrian and favage tribe of animals was generated from 
men ', who being entirely deftitute of philofophy, never elevated their eyes 
to any objeét in the heavens; and this becaufe they never employed the cir- 
culations in the head, but followed the impulfe of thofe parts of the foul 
which rule in the belly and breaft. Hence from ftudies of this kind drawing 
the anterior members and head to the ground, they fix them through proxi- 
mity of nature in the earth. Befides this, they poffefs long and all-various 
heads; as the circulations of each are through idlenefs comprefled and broken: 
and by this means their race becomes quadruped and multiped ; the Divinity 
afligning many feet to fuch as are more unwife, that they may be more 
ftrongly drawn towards the earth. But the moft unwife of thefe, and every 
way extending all their body on the earth, as if there was no longer any 
occafion of feet, the Gods generated without feet, and deftined them to creep 
on the earth. The fourth genus is the aquatic, which was produced from 
fuch men as were ftupid and ignorant in the moft remarkable degree; and 
whom thofe transformers of our nature did not think deferving of a pure 
refpiration, on account of their poffeffing a foul in an unpurified ftate, through 
extreme tranfgreffion. And hence they impelled them into the turbid and 
profound refpiration of water, inftead of the attenuated and pure refpiration 
of air: from whence the genus of fifth and oyfters, and the multitude of all 
aquatic animals arofe ; and who are allotted habitations in the laft regions 
of the univerfe, as the punifhment of extreme ignorance. And thus after 
this manner, both formerly and now, animals migrate into each other; while 
they are changed by the lofs and acquifition of intelle€& and folly. Our 
difcourfe, therefore, concerning the univerfe has now obtained its conclufion. 


* Plato here generating mortal animals through the human foul, after its polity in the heavens, 
leads it into the pedeftrian genus, that he may completely produce man; and after this has acted 
erroneoufly, he again leads it into the winged, and into the pedeftrian and favage genus, and after- 
wards into the aquatic. 
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For this world, comprehending and receiving its completion from mortal 
and immortal animals, is thus rendered a vifible animal containing vifible 
natures, the image of an intelligible God, fenfible, the greateft and beft, the 
moft beautiful and perfect ; being no other than this one and only-begotten 
heaven. 


THE END OF THE TIMAUS. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE CRITIAS, 
ATLANTICUS. 


IT isa fingular circumftance, that though there is not, perhaps, any thing 
among the writings of the antients which has more generally attraéted the 
attention of the learned in every age than the Atlantic hiftory of Plato, yet 
no more than one fingle paffage of about twenty or thirty lines has, prior to 
my tranflation of the Timzus, appeared in any modern language. Much 
has been faid and written by the moderns refpeéting the Atlantic ifland ; but 
the extent of the original fource has not even been fufpected. 

That the authenticity of the following hiftory fhould have been queftioned. 
by many of the moderns, is by no means furprifing, if we confider that it is 
the hiftory of an ifland and people that are afferted to have exifted NINE 
THOUSAND years prior to Solon; as this contradicts the generally-received 
opinion refpedting the antiquity of the world. However, as Plato exprefsly 
affirms, that it is a relation in every refnect true *, and, as Crantor *, the 
firft interpreter of Plato, afferts, “ that the following hiftory was faid, by the 
Egyptian priefts of his time, to be ftill preferved infcribed on pillars,” it 
appears to me to be at leaft as well attefted as any other narration in any 
antient hiftorian. Indeed, he who proclaims that “ truth is the fource of 
every good both to Gods and men,” and the whole of whofe works confifts 
in detecting error and exploring certainty, can never be fuppofed to have 
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wilfully deceived mankind by publifhing an extravagant romance as matter 
-of fa&, with all the precifion of hiftorical detail. 

Some learned men have endeavoured to prove that America is the Atlan- 
tic ifland of Plato; and others have thought that the extreme parts of Africa 
towards the fouth and weft were regarded by Plato in this narration. Thefe 
opinions, however, are fo obvioufly erroneous, that the authors of them can 
hardly be fuppofed to have read this dialogue, and the firit part of the 
Timzus ; for in thefe it is afferted that this ifland, in the {pace of one day 
and night, was abforbed in.the fea. 

I only add, that this dialogue is an appendix, as it were, to the Timeus, 
and that it is not complete, Plato being prevented by death from finifhing 
it, as we are informed by Plutarch in his life of Solon. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


TIM.EUS, | SOCRATES, 


CRITIAS, HERMOCRATES., 
C a 
TIM&us, 


As pleafant, Socrates, as is reft after a long journey, fo pleafing to me is 
the prefent liberation from an extended difcourfe. But I befeech HE WORLD, 
that God, which was in reality generated formerly, though but recently in 
our difcuffion, to preferve thofe things which we have afferted with reéti- 
tude, but to infii& on us a becoming punifhment if we have involuntarily faid 
any thing difcordant. But the proper punifhment of him who aéts difor- 
derly and ineleganily, is to make him aé with order and elegance. That we 
may, therefore, after this {peak rightly refpecting the generation of the Gods, 
let us befeech THAT DIVINITY, THE WORLD, to impart to us the medicine 
Jeience, which is the moft perfect and bef of all medicines. But having prayed, 
let us deliver, according to our agreement, the following difcourfe to Critias. 
Crit. I receive it, O Timæus: and as you, at the beginning of your dif- 
cuffion, entreated pardon, as being about to {peak of great things ; in like 
manner, I at prefent entreat the fame. Indeed I think that I ought to folicit 
pardon ina ftill greater degree for the enfuing difcourfe, though I nearly 
know that this my requeft is very ambitious, and more ruftic than is proper ; 
but, at the fame time, let us begin the difcourfe. For who endued with a 
found 
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found mind will attempt to fay that the things which have been afferted by 
you have not been well faid? But that the particulars which remain to be 
difcuffed require greater indulgence, as being more difficult, this I will en- 
deavour to fhow. For he, O Timzus, who difcourfes concerning the Gods 
to men, may more eafily appear to {peak all that is fufficient than he who 
difcourfes concerning mortals to you. For the unfkilfulnefs and vehement 
ignorance of the auditors about things of this kind afford a great copia verbo- 
rum to him who enters on the difcuffion of them: but we know how we are 
circumftanced with refpect to the Gods. However, that I may more plainly 
evince what I fay, thus attend to me in what follows :—It is requifite that all 
we fhall fay flould become in a certain refpect an imitation and a refem- 
blance. But we fee the facility and fubtilty which take place in the repre- 
fentation exhibited by pictures of divine and human bodies, in order that 
they may appear to the {pectators to be apt imitations. We likewife fee, 
with refpeét to the earth, mountains, rivers, woods, all heaven, and the re- 
volving bodies which it contains, that at firft we are delighted if any one is 
able to exhibit but a flender reprefentation to our view; but that afterwards, 
as not knowing any thing accurately about fuch-like particulars, we neither 
examine nor blame the pictures, but ufe an immanifeft and fallacious adum- 
bration refpecting them. But when any one attempts to reprefent our 
bodies, we acutely perceive what is omitted, through our continual and 
familiar animadverfion of them, and we become fevere judges of him 
who does not perfeétly exhibit all the requifite fimilitudes. It is likewife 
neceflary to confider the fame thing as taking place in difcourfe. For, with 
refpec&t to things celeftial and divine, we are delighted with affertions con- 
cerning them that are but in a {mall degree adapted to their nature; but we 
accurately examine things mortal and human. And hence it is requifite to 
pardon whatever in the enfuing difcourfe may be delivered in an unbecoming 
manner. For it is proper to think, that to affimilate mortal concerns to 
opinion, is not an eafy but a difficult taik. I have faid all this, Socrates, 
being willing to remind you, and to folicit not leis but greater pardon for 
the following difcourfe. But if my requeft fhall appear to you to be juft, 

do you willingly impart this gift. | 
Soc. Why fhould we not, O Critias, impart it? And befides this, the 
fame pardon muft be granted by us toa third. For it is evident that Her- 
mocrates, 
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mocrates *, who is to fpeak fhortly after, will make the fame requeft. That 
he, therefore, may make a different exordium, and may not be obliged to 
repeat what you have faid, let him know that pardon is granted him, and let 
him, therefore, prepare to (peak. But I previoufly announce to you, friend 
Critias, the conceptions of the theatre*. For the poet has approved in a 
wonderful manner the perfon who fpoke in it before ; fo that you will require 
abundant pardon in attempting to difcharge the office of his fucceflor. 

Her. You announce the fame thing to me, Socrates, as to him. But de- 
fponding men, Critias, never erect a trophy. It is, therefore, requifite to 
proceed in a virile manner to the difcourfe, and, invoking Pzan and the 
Mufes, to exhibit and celebrate antient citizens who were excellent men. 

Crit. O friend Hermocrates, as you are to fpeak on the following day, 
having another to {peak before you, on this account vou are courageous. But 
he will, perhaps, manifeft to you how this is to be accomplifhed. You, 
therefore, thus exhorting and encouraging me, I fhall obey ; and befides thofe 
Gods which you have mentioned, 1 fhall invoke others, and efpecially Mne- 
mofyne. For nearly the greateft reafons and difcuffions are contained for us 
in this Divinity. If, then, we can fufficiently remember and relate the narra- 
tion which was once given by the Egyptian priefts, and brought hither by 
Solon, you know that we fhall appear to this theatre to have fufficiently 
accomplifhed our part. This, therefore, muft now be done, and without any 
further delay. 

But firft of all we muft recolleét, that the period of time from which a war 
is faid to have fubfitted between all thofe that dwelt beyond and within the 
pillars of Hercules, amounts to nine thoufand years : and this war it is now 
requifite for us to difcufs. Of thofe, therefore, that dwelt within the pillars 
of Hercules, this city was the leader, and is faid to have fought in every 
battle; but of thofe beyond the pillars, the kings of the Atlantic ifland were 
the leaders. But this iland we faid was once larger than Libya and Afia, 
butis now a mafs of impervious mud, through concuffions of the earth; fo that 
thofe who are failing in the vafl fea can no longer finda pfaffage from hence 
thither. The courte of our narration, indeed, will unfold the many bar- 
barous nations and Grecian tribes which then exifted, as they may happen 


"This fpeech of Hermocrates is not extant. 2 Viz. the perfons of the dialogue. 
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to prefent themfelves to our view: but it ts neceffary to relate, in the firft 
place, the wars of the Athenians and their adverfaries, together with the 
power and the polities of each. And in difcourfing of thefe we fhall give 
the preference to our own people. 

The Gods, then, once were locally allotted * the whole earth, but not with 
contention : for it would be abfurd that the Gods fhould be ignorant of what 
is adapted to every one, or that, knowing that which rather belongs to others, 
they fhould endeavour, through ftrife, to poffefs what is not their own. 
Likewife,receiving places agreeable to them, from the allotments of juftice, 
they inhabited the various regions of the earth. In confequence of this, too, 
like fhepherds, they nourifhed us as their poffeffions, focks, and herds; with 
this exception, however, that they did not force bodies to bodies in the fame 
manner as fhepherds, who, when feeding their cattle, compel them to come 
together with blows : but they confidered us as a docile and obedient animal ; 
and, as if piloting a pliaut fhip, employed perfuafion for the rudder; and 
with this conception as the leader, they governed the whole mortal race. 
Different Gods, therefore, being allotted, adorned different places. But 
Vulcan and Minerva *, who poffefs a common nature, both becaufe they 

are 


* As, according to the theology of Plato, there is not one father of the univerfe only, one 
providence, and one divine law, but many fathers fubordinate to the one firft father, many ad- 
miniftrators of providence pofterior to, and comprehended in, the one univerfal providence of the 
demiurgus of all things, and many laws proceeding from one firft law, it is neceffary that there 
fhould be different allotments, and a diverfity of divine diftribution. The allotment, however, 
of a divine nature is a government exempt from all paffivity, and a providential energy about the 
fubjects of its government. 

2 Vulcan is that divine power which prefides over the fpermatic and phyfical reafons, or pro- 
duétive principles, which the univerfe contains: for whatever Nature accomplifhes by verging 
towards bodies, Vulcan performs in a divine and exempt manner, by moving Nature, and ufing her 
as an inftrument in his own proper fabrication; fince natural heat has a Vulcanian characteriftic, 
and was produced by Vulcan for the purpofe of fabricating a corporeal nature. Vulcan, there- 
fore, is that power which perpetually prefides over the fluctuating nature of bodies; and hence, 
fays Olympiodorus, he operates with bellows (ev guoais) 3 which occultly fignifies his operating in 
natures (avti rou ev Tais Qusecs). But by earth we muft underftand matter, which was thus fymbo- 
lically denominated by the antients, as we learn from Porphyry de Antr. Nymph. By Minerva 
we muft underftand the fummit (xopvpn) of all thofe intelle€tual natures that refide in Jupiter, the 
artificer of the world: or, in other words, fhe is that deity which illuminates all mundane natures 
with intelligence. Rhe Athenians, therefore, who are fouls of a Minerval characteriftic, may be 
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are the offspring of the fame father, and becaufe, through philofophy and 
the fludy of arts, they tend to the fame things ;—thefe, I fay, in confequence 
of this, received one allotment, viz. this region, as being naturally allied and 
adapted to virtue and prudence. But thefe Divinities having produced 
worthy, earth-born men, arranged in their intelleQual part the order of a 
polity. Of thefe men the names are preferved ; but their works, through 
the extinétion of thofe that received them, and length of time, have difap- 
peared. For the furviving race of men, as has been obferved before, are 
always mountaineers, and void of difcipline, who have only heard the names 
of men that were powerful in the region, and who, befides this, have been 
acquainted but with few of the tranfactions of the country. In confequence, 
therefore, of loving thefe antient men, they gave the names of them to their 
children: but they were ignorant of the virtues and laws of thofe before 
them; for of thefe they knew nothing, but what they gathered from cer- 
tain obfcure rumours; and as for many generations they were in want of 
neceffaries, both they and their children direéted their attention to the par- 
ticulars of which they were deftitute, difcourfed about thefe, and neglected 
paft and antient tranfactions. For mythology, and an inveftigation of 
antient affairs, commence in cities in conjunétion with leifure, when the 
neceffaries of life are procured ; but not before. On this account the names 
of antient tranfactions were preferved, without any account of the tranf- 
actions themfelves. But I infer that this was the cafe, faid Solon, becaufe 
thofe priefts, in their narration of the war at that period, inferted many 
names fimilar to thofe that were adopted afterwards, fuch as Cecrops, 
Erechtheus, Erichthonius, Erifichthon, and many other of thofe names which 
are commemorated prior to Thefeus. This was likewife the cafe with the 
names of the women. The figure too and ftatue of Minerva evinced, that 
at that period the ftudies of women and men with refpeét to war were 
common, as an armed image was then dedicated to the Goddefs ; this ferving. 
as a document, that among animals of the fame fpecies both male and 
female are naturally able to purfue in common every virtue, which is 


very properly faid to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, becaufe Vulcan, who perpetually 
imitates the intelleCtual energy of Minerva in his fabrication of the fenfible univerfe, imparts to 
them through this imitation thofe vehicles, and thofe /permatic reafons, through which in conjunction 
with matter they become inhabitants of this terreftrial abode. 
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adapted to their fpecies. But at that time many other tribes of citizens 
dwelt in this region, who were {killed in the fabricative arts, and in agri- 
culture. The warlike tribe, however, lived from the firft feparate from 
divine men, and poffeffed every thing requifite to aliment and education. 
None of them, however, had any private property ; for all of them confidered 
all things as common. They likewife did not think it worth while to 
receive from other citizens beyond a fufficiency of nutriment; and they 
engaged in all thofe purfuits which we related ye(terday as pertaining to the 
guardians of our republic. Jt was likewife plaufibly and truly faid of our 
region, that, in the firft place, at that time its boundaries extended, on one 
fide to the Ifthmus, and on the other to Epirus, as far as to Citheron and 
Parnethe. Thefe boundaries are on the defcent, having Oropia on the right 
hand, and limiting Afopus toward the fea on the left. It is likewife faid 
that the whole earth was vanquifhed by the valour of this region; and that 
on this account it was at that time able to fupport the numerous army 
formed from the furrounding inhabitants. But this it is faid was a mighty 
proof of virtue. For what is now left of this country may contend with 
any other in fertility of foil, in the goodnefs of its fruits, and in paftures 
accommodated to every fpecies of animals. But then it produced all thefe, 
not only thus beautiful, but likewife in the greateft abundance. But how is 
this credible? And by what arguments can it be fhown that thefe are the 
remains of the land that then exifted? The whole of this region is fituated 
Jike a long promontory, extending into the fea, from the other continent. 
This the profound receptacle of the fea every way furrounds. As, therefore, 
many and mighty deluges happened in that period of nine thoufand years (for 
fo many years have elapfed from that to the prefent time), the defluxions of 
the earth at thefe times, and during thefe calamities, from elevated places, 
did not, as they are elfewhere wont to do, accumulate any hillock which 
deferves to be mentioned, but, always flowing in a circle, at length vanifhed 
in a profundity. The parts, therefore, that are left at prefent are but as 
{mall iflands, if compared with thofe that exifted at that time; and may be 
faid to refemble the bones of a difeafed body; fuch of the earth as was {oft 
and fat being wafhed away, anda thin body of the country alone remaining, 
But at that time the land, being unmingled, contained mountains and lofty 
hills; and the plains, which are now denominated Phellei, were then full of 
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fat earth; and the mountains abounded with woods, of which there are 
evident tokens even at prefent. For there are mountains which now 
only afford nutriment for bees, but formerly, and at no very diftant period, 
the largeft trees were cut down from thofe mountains, as being adapted 
for buildings; and of thefe edifices, the coverings {till remain, There were 
likewife many other lofty domeftic trees; and moft fertile paftures for 
cattle. This region, too, every year enjoyed prolific rain, which did not 
then, as now, run from naked earth into the fea, but, being colle€ted in great 
abundance from lofty places, and preferved for ufe in certain cavities of the 
earth, diffufed copious ftreams of fountains and rivers to every part of the 
country; the truth of which is confirmed by certain facred remains which 
are ftill to be feen in the antient fountains. And fuch was the natural con- 
dition of this region formerly; befides which, it was cultivated, as it is 
reafonable to fuppofe it would be, by real hufbandmen, who were men of 
elegant manners, and of a difpofition naturally good; who poffeffed a moft 
excellent foil, moft abundant ftreams of water, and a moft falubrious tem- 
perament of air. 

But the city at that time was built in the following manner: In the firft 
place, the Acropolis was not then, as it is at prefent. For now one rainy 
night having foftened the bare land round about, in a remarkable degree, at 
the fame time produced an earthquake; and thus there happened a THIRD 
fatal inundation of water, PRIOR to the deluge of Deucalion*. But prior to 
this, the magnitude of the Acropolis extended as far as to Eridanus and 
Iliffus, comprehended within itfelf Pnyx, and Lycabetus, and was bounded 
in a dire€tion oppofite to Pnyx. All the land too was glebous, except a 
few places in a more elevated fituation which were plain. Its exterior 
parts on the left hand were inhabited by artifts and hufbandmen, who cul- 
tivated the neighbouring land. But the warlike tribe alone inhabited the 
elevated parts, about the temple of Minerva and Vulcan, being diftributed 
in one enclofure round the garden as it were of one edifice. For thofe who 
raifed public buildings, and common banquets for the winter feafon, to- 
gether with whatever is adapted to a common polity, and who furnifhed 
both thefe, and temples themfelves, without gold and filver, all of this de- 


™ The deluge of Deucalion appears to be the fame with that which is mentioned by Mofes; but 
the Jews had no knowledge of any other. 
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{cription dwelt in the northern parts of this region. For gold and filver 
were not employed by any one at any time; but, purfuing a middle courfe 
between arrogance and illiberality, they built moderate houfes, in which both 
they, and the offspring of their offspring growing old, they always left them 
to others like themfelves. But in fummer they ufed gardens, gymnafia, and 
public banquets, in places fituated towards the fouth. There was likewife 
one fountain in the place where the Acropolis is now fituated, which having 
been exhaufted by earthquakes, {mall circulating ftreams alone remain at 
prefent. But at that time every part was abundantly fupplied with fprings 
of water, which were of a falutary temperament bothin fummer and winter. 
In this manner, then, thefe places were formerly inhabited; and the men of 
whom we have been fpeaking were guardians of their own citizens, but 
leaders of the other willing Greeks, They likewife were efpecially careful 
that there might always be the fame number of men and women who by 
their age are able to fight, and that this number might not be lefs than 
twenty thoufand. Thefe men, therefore, being fuch as we have defcribed, 
and always juftly adminiftering in this manner both their own affairs and 
thofe of all Greece, they were efteemed and renowned beyond every other 
nation by all Europe and Afia, both for the beauty of their bodies and the 
all-various virtue of their fouls. 

In the next place, I fhall communicate to you from the beginning the 
particulars refpecting the adverfaries of thefe men, if I am able to recollect 
what I heard when I was a boy. But, fomewhat prior to this narration, it is 
proper to obferve, that you muft not be furprifed at often hearing me mention 
Grecian names of barbarous men. For the caute of this is as follows :— 
Solon intending to infert this narration into his verfes, inveftigated for this 
purpofe the power of names, and found that thofe firft Egyptians who com- 
mitted thefe particulars to writing transferred thefe names into their own 
tongue. He, therefore, again receiving the meaning of every name, intro- 
duced that meaning into our language. And thefe writings were in the 
poffeffion of my grandfather, and are now in mine: they were likewife the 
fubject of my meditation while I was a boy. If, therefore, in the courfe of 
this narration you hear fuch names as fubfift among us at prefent, you muft 
not be furprifed ; for you know the caufe. But it will require a long dif- 
courfe to fpeak from the beginning, as I did before, concerning the allot- 
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ment of the Gods, and to fhow how they diftributed the whole earth, here 
into larger, and there into lefler allotments, and procured temples and facri- 
fices for themfelves. Neptune, indeed, being allotted the Atlantic ifland, 
fettled his offspring by a mortal woman in a certain part of the ifland, of the 
following defcription. ‘Towards the fea, but in the middle of the ifland, 
there was a plain, which is faid to have been the moft beautiful of all plains, 
and diftinguifhed by the fertility of the foil, Near this plain, and again in 
the middle of it, at the diftance of fifty ftadia, there was a very low moun- 
tain. This was inhabited by one of thofe men who in the beginning fprung 
from the earth, and whofe name was Evenor. This man living with a 
woman called Leucippe had by her Clites, who was his only daughter. But 
when the virgin arrived at maturity, and her father and mother were dead, 
Neptune * being captivated with her beauty had conneétion with her, and 
enclofed the hill on which fhe dwelt with {piral ftreams of water; the fea 
and the land at the fame time alternately forming about each other leffer 
and larger zones. Of thefe, two were formed by the land, and three by the 
fea; and thefe zones, as if made by a turner’s wheel, were in all parts equi- 
diftant from the middle of the ifland, fo that the hill was inaccefhble to men. 
For at that time there were no fhips, and the art of failing was then un- 
known. But Neptune, as being a divinity, eafily adorned the ifland in the 
middle ; caufed two fountains of water to {pring up from under the earth, 
one cold and the other hot; and likewife beftowed all-various and fufficient 
aliment from the earth. He alfo begat and educated five male twins; and 
having diftiibuted all the Atlantic ifland into ten parts, he beftowed upon 
his firft-born fon his maternal habitation and the furrounding land ; this being 
the largeft and the beft divifion, He likewife eftablithed this fon king of 
the whole ifland, and made the reft of his fons governors. But he gave to 
each of them dominion over many people, and an extended tract of land. 
Befides this, too, he gave all of them names. And his firft-born fon, indeed, 
who was the king of all the reft, he called Atlas, whence the whole ifland 
was at that time denominated Atlantic. But the twin fon that was born 


* A demoniacal Neptune, or a demon belonging to the order of Neptune, by contributing to 
the procreation of the offspring of Clites, is, in mythological language, faid to have been cap- 


tivated with her beauty, and to have had conneétion with her. See the firft nete to the Life of 
Plato by Olympiodorus. 
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immediately after Atlas, and who was allotted the extreme parts of the 
ifland, towards the pillars of Hercules, as far as to the region which at pre- 
fent from that place is called Gadiric, he denominated according to his 
native tongue Gadirus, but which we call in Greek Eumelus. Of his 
iecond twin offspring, he called one Ampheres, and the other Eudemon. 
The firft-born of his third offspring he denominated Mnefeus, and the fecond 
Autochthon. The elder of his fourth iffue he called Elafippus, and the 
younger Meftor. And, laftly, he denominated the firft-born of his fifth iffue 
Azaes, and the fecond Diaprepes. All thefe and their progeny dwelt in this 
place, fora prodigious number of generations, ruling over many other iflands, 
and extending their empire, as we have faid before, as far as to Egypt and Tyr- 
thenia. But the race of Atlas was by far the moft honourable ; and of thefe, 
the oldeft king always left the kingdom, for many generations, to the eldeft 
of his offspring. ‘Thefe, too, poffeffed wealth in fuch abundance as to fur- 
pafs in this refpect all the kings that were prior to them; nor will any that 
may fucceed them eafily obtain the like. They had likewife every thing 
provided for them which both in a city and every other place is fought after 
zs ufeful for the purpofes of life. And they were fupplied, indeed, with many 
things from foreign countries, on account of their extenfive empire; but the 
land afforded them the greater part of every thing of which they ftood in 
need. In the firft place, the ifland fupplied them with fuch things as are 
dug out of mines in a folid ftate, and with {fuch as are melted: and ori- 
chalcum ", which is now but feldom mentioned, but then was much cele- 
brated, was dug out of the earth in many parts of the ifland, and was con- 
fidered as the moft honourable of all metals except gold. Whatever, too, the 
woods afford for builders the ifland produced in abundance. There were 
likewile fufficient paftures there for tame and favage animals ; together with 
a prodigious number of elephants, For, there were paftures for all fuch ani- 
mals as are fed in lakes and rivers, on mountains, and in plains. And, in like 
manner, there was fufficient aliment for the largef{t and moft voracious kind 
of animals. Befides this, whatever of odoriferous the earth nourifhes at 
prefent, whether roots, or grafs, or wood, or juices, or cums, flowers, or 
fruits,—thefe the ifland produced, and produced them well. Again, the 


* Itis uncertain what this orichalcum was: perhaps it was the fame with platina. 
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ifland bore mild and dry fruits, fuch as we ufe for food, and of which we 
make bread, (aliment of this kind being denominated by us leguminous,) 
together with fuch meats, drinks, and ointments, as trees afford. Here, 
likewife, there were trees, whofe fruits are ufed for the fake of fport and 
pleafure, and which it is difficult to conceal ; together with fuch dainties as 
are ufed as the remedies of fatiety, and are grateful to the weary. All thefe 
an ifland which once exifted, bore facred, beautiful, and wonderful, and in 
infinite abundance, The inhabitants, too, receiving all thefe from the earth, 
conftruéted temples, royal habitations, ports, docks, and all the reft of the 
region, difpofing them in the following manner :—In the firft place, thofe 
who refided about the antient metropolis united by bridges thofe zones of 
the fea which we before mentioned, and made a road both to the external 
parts and to the royal abode. But the palace of the king was from the firft 
immediately raifed in this very habitation of the Ged and their anceftors. 
This being adorned by one perfon after another in continued fucceffion, the 
latter of each always furpaffing the former in the ornaments he beftowed, 
the palace became at length aftonifhingly large and beautiful. For they dug 
a trench as far as to the outermoft zone, which commencing from the fea 
extended three acres in breadth, and fifty ftadia in length, And that thips 
might fail from this fea to that zone as a port, they enlarged its mouth, fo 
that it might be fufficient to receive the largeft veffels. They likewife divided 
by bridges thofe zones of the earth which feparated the zones of the fea, fo 
that with one three-banked galley they might fail from one zone to the 
other; and covered the upper part of the zones in fuch a manner that they 
might fail under them. For the lips of the zones of earth were higher 
than the fea. But the greateft of thefe zones, towards which the fea direéted 
its courfe, was in breadth three ftadia: the next in order was of the fame 
dimenfion. But, of the other two, the watery circle was in breadth two 
ftadia ; and that of earth was again equal to the preceding circle of water: 
but the zone which ran round the ifland in the middle was one ftadium in 
breadth. The ifland which contained the palace of the king was five ftadia 
in diameter. This, together with the zones, and the bridge which was 
every way an acre in breadth, they inclofed with a wall of {tone, and raifed 
towers and gates on the bridges according to the courfe of the fea. Stones, 
too, were dug out from under the ifland, on all fides of it, and from within 
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and without the zones ; fome of which were white, others black, and others 
red: and thefe {tone quarries, on account of the cavity of the rock, afforded 
two convenient docks. With refpeét to the edifices, fome were of a fimple 
{tructure, and others were raifed from ftones of different colours ; thus by 
variety purfuing pleafure, which was allied to their nature. They likewife 
covered the fuperficies of the wall which inclofed the moft outward zone 
with brafs, ufing it for this purpofe as an ointment; but they covered the 
fuperficies of that wall which inclofed the interior zone with tin: and laftly, 
they covered that which inclofed the acropolis with orichalcum, which fhines 
with a fiery f{plendour. 

The royal palace within the acropolis was conftruéted as follows :—In the 
middle of it there was a temple, difficult of accefs, facred to Clites and Nep- 
tune, and which was furrounded with an inclofure of gold. In this place 
affembling in the beginning, they produced the race of ten kings; and from the 
ten divifions of the whole region here collected every year, they performed 
feafonable facrifices to each. But the temple of Neptune was one ftadium 
in length, and three acres in breadth; and its altitude was commenfurate 
to its length and breadth. There was fomething, however, barbaric in its 
form. All the external parts of the temple, except the fummit, were co- 
vered with filver; for that was covered with gold. With refpeé to the. 
internal parts, the roof was entirely formed from ivory, variegated with 
gold, filver, and orichalcum ; but as to all the other parts, fuch as the walls, 
pillars, and pavement, thefe were adorned with orichalcum. Golden ftatues, 
too, were placed in the temple; and the God himfelf was reprefented ftand- 
ing on a chariot, and governing fix-winged horfes; while, at the fame time, 
through his magnitude, he touched the roof with his head. An hundred 
Nereids upon dolphins were circularly difpofed about him ; for at that time 
this was fuppofed to be the number of the Nereids. There were likewife 
many other ftatues of private perfons dedicated within the temple. Round the 
temple, on the outfide, ftood golden images of all the women and men that 
had defcended from the ten kings; together with many other ftatues of kings 
aid private perfons, which had been dedicated from the city, and from foreign 
parts that were in fubjection to the Atlantic ifland. There was an altar, too, 
which accorded in magnitude and conftruction with the other ornaments of 
the temple; and, in like manner, the palace was adapted to the magnitude 
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of the empire, and the decorations of the facred concerns. The inhabitants, 
likewife, ufed fountains both of hot and cold water, whofe ftreams were 
copious, and naturally falubrious and pleafant in a wonderful degree. About 
the fountains, too, edifices were conftruéted, and trecs planted, adapted to 
thefe fontal waters. Receptacles of water, likewife, were placed round the 
fountains, fome of which were expofed to the open air, but others were 
covered, as containing hot baths for the winter feafon. Of thete receptacles, 
fome were appropriated to the royal family, and others, apart from thefe, to 
private individuals ; and again, fome were fet apart for women, and others 
for horfes and other animals of the yoke; a proper ornament at the fame 
time being diftributed to each. They likewife brought defluent ftreams to 
the grove of Neptune, together with all-various trees of an admirable beauty 
and height, through the fecundity of the foil: and thence they derived thete 
ftreams to the exterior circles, by conduéting them through channels over 
the bridges, But in each ifland of thefe exterior circles there were many 
temples of many Gods, together with many gardens, and gymnafia apart 
from each other, fome for men, and others for horfes. But about the middle 
of the largeft of the iflands there was a principal hippodrome, which was a 
{tadium in breadth, and the length of which extended round the whole cir- 
cle, for the purpofe of exercifing the horfes. On all fides of the hippodrome 
itood the dwellings of the officers of the guards. But the defence of the 
place was committed to the more faithful foldiers, who dwelt in the finaller 
circle, and before the acropolis ; and the moft faithful of ali the foldiers were 
affigned habitations within the acropolis, and round the royal abodes. The 
docks, likewife, were full of three-banked galleys, and of fuch apparatus as 
is adapted to veffels of this kind. And in this manner the parts about the 
royal palaces were difpofed. But having paffed beyond the external ports, 
which were three in number, a circular wall prefented itfelf to the view, 
beginning from the fea, and every way diftant from the greateft of the 
circles and the port by an interval of fifty ftadia. This wall terminated in 
the mouth of the trench which was towards the fea. The whole fpace, too, 
inclofed by the wall was crowded with houfes; and the bay and the 
greateft harbour were full of thips and merchants that came from all parts. 
Hence, through the great multitude that were here affembled, there was an 
all-various clamour and tumult both by day and night. And thus we have 
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nearly related the particulars refpeéting the city and the antient habitation, 
as they were then unfolded by the Egyptian priefts. In the next place, we 
fhall endeavour to relate what was the nature, and what the arrangement, of 
the reft of the region. 

Firft, then, every place is faid to have been very elevated and abrupt which 
was fituated near the fea; but all the land round the city was a plain, which 
circularly invefted the city, but was itfelf circularly inclofed by mountains 
which extended as far as to the fea. This plain too was {mooth and equa- 
ble; and its whole length, from one fide to the other, was three thoufand 
itadia ; but, according to its middle from the fea upwards, it was two thou- 
fand ftadia. The whole ifland, likewife, was fituated towards the fouth, but 
from its extremities was expofed to the north. Its mountains were then 
celebrated as furpaffing all that exift at prefent in multitude, magnitude, and 
beauty; and contained many villages, whofe inhabitants were wealthy. 
Here, too, there were rivers, lakes, and meadows, which afforded fufficient 
nutriment for all tame and favage animals; together with woods, various 
both in multitude and kind, and in abundance adequate to the feveral pur- 
pofes to which they are fubfervient. This plain, therefore, both by nature 
and the labours of many kings in a long period of time, was replete with 
fertility. Its figure, too, was that of a fquare, for the moft part ftraight and 
long; but on account of the trench which was dug round it, it was deficient 
in ftraightnefs. The depth, breadth, and length of this trench are incredible, 
when compared with other labours accomplifhed by the hands of men: but, 
at the fame time, we muft relate what we have heard. Its depth was one 
acre; and its breadth every where a ftadium. And as it was dug round the 
whole plain, its length was confequently ten thoufand ftadia *. This trench 
received the ftreams falling from the mountains, and which, circularly flow- 
ing round the plain towards the city, and being colleéted from different 
parts, at length poured themfelves from the trench into the fea. Ditches 
one hundred feet in breadth, being cut in a right line from this part, were 
again fent through the plain into the trench near the fea: but thefe were 
feparated from each other by an interval of one hundred ftadia. The inha- 
bitants brought wood to the city from the mountains, and other feafonable 


t That is, 1250 miles. This trench, however, was not a more furprifing effort of human 
induftry than is the prefent wall of China. 
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articles, in twofold veffels, through the trenches ; for the trenches interfected 
each other obliquely, and towards the city. Every year, too, they twice 
collected the fruits of the earth; in winter ufing the waters from Jupiter, 
and in fummer bringing the productions of the earth through the ftreams 
deduced from the trenches. With refpe& to the multitude of men in the 
plain ufeful for the purpofes of war, it was ordered that a commander in 
chief fhould be taken out of each allotment. But the magnitude of each 
allotted portion of land was ten times ten ftadia ; and the number of all the 
allotments was fixty thoufand. There is faid to have been an infinite num- 
ber of men from the mountains and the reft of the region ; and all of them 
were diftributed according to places and villages into thefe allotments, under 
their refpective leaders. The commander in chief, therefore, of each divi- 
fion was ordered to bring into the field of battle a fixth part of the war- 
chariots, the whole amount of which was ten thoufand, together with two 
horfes and two charioteers: and again, it was decreed that he fhould 
bring two horfes yoked by the fide of each other, but without a feat, toge- 
ther with a man who might defcend armed with a fmall fhield, and who 
after the charioteer might govern the two horfes: likewife, that he fhould 
bring two heavy-armed foldiers, two flingers, three light-armed foldiers, three 
hurlers of ftones, and three jaculators, together with four failors, in order 
to fill up the number of men fufficient for one thoufand two hundred fhips. 
And in this manner were the warlike affairs of the royal city difpofed. But 
thofe of the other nine cities were difpofed in a different manner, which it 
would require a long time to relate. The particulars refpeéting the governors 
were inftituted from the beginning as follows :—Each of the ten kings pof- 
feffed abfolute authority both over the men and the greater part of the laws 
in his own divifion, and in his own city, punifhing and putting to death whom- 
foever he pleafed. But the government and communion of thefe kings with 
each other were conformable to the mandates given by Neptune; and this 
was likewife the cafe with their laws. Thefe mandates were delivered to them 
by their anceftors infcribed ona pillar of orichalcum, which was ereéted about 
the middle of the ifland, in the temple of Neptune. ‘Thefe kings, there- 
fore, afflembled together every fifth, and alternately every fixth year, for 
the purpofe of diftributing an equal part both to the even and the odd; and, 
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when affembled, they deliberated on the public affairs, inquired if any one 
had acted improperly, and, if he had, called him to account for his condué. 
But when they were about to fit in judgment on any one, they bound each 
other by the following compact. As, prior to this judicial procefs, there 
were bulls in the temple of Neptune, free from all reftraint, they fele€ted ten 
of thefe, and vowed to the God, they would offer a facrifice which fhould be 
acceptable to him, viz. a victim taken without iron, and hunted with clubs 
and fnares. Hence, whatever bull was caught by them they led to the 
pillar, and cut its throat on the fummit of the column, agreeably to the 
written mandates. But on the pillar, befides the laws, there was an oath, 
fupplicating mighty imprecations againft thofe that were difobedient. When, 
therefore, facrificing according to their laws, they began to burn all the 
members of the bull, they poured out of a full bow] a quantity of clotted blood 
for each of them, and gave the reft tothe fire; at the fame time luftrating 
the pillar. After this, drawing out of the bowl in golden cups, and making a 
libation in the fire, they took an oath that they would judge according to 
the laws infcribed on the pillar, and would punifh any one who prior to 
this fhould be found guilty; and likewife that they would never willingly 
tranfgrefs any one of the written mandates. They added, that they would 
neither govern, nor be obedient to any one who governed, contrary to the 
prefcribed laws of their country. When every one had thus fupplicated 
both for himfelf and thofe of his race, after he had drunk, and had dedi- 
cated the golden cup to the temple of the God, he withdrew to the fupper, 
and his neceffary concerns. But when it was dark, and the fire about the 
facrifice was abated, all of them, invefted with a moft beautiful azure gar- 
ment, and fitting on the ground near the burnt victims, fpent the whole 
night in extinguifhing the fire of the facrifice, and in judging and being 
judged, if any perfon had accufed fome one of them of having tranfgreffed 

the laws. i 
When the judicial procefs was finifhed, and day appeared, they wrote 
the decifions in a golden table, which together with their garments they 
dedicated as monuments, in the temple of the God. There were alfo 
many cther laws refpeéting facred concerns, and fuch as were peculiar to 
the feveral kings; but the greateft were the following :—That they fhould 
never 
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never wage war againft each other, and that all of them fhould give aft- 
ance if any perfon in fome one of their cities fhould endeavour to extirpate 
the royal race. And as they confulted in common refpećting war and other 
aćtłions, in the fame manner as their anceftors, they affigned the empire to 
the Atlantic family. But they did not permit the king to put to death any 
of his kindred, unlefs it feemed fit to more than five out of the ten kings. 
Such then being the power, and of fuch magnitude, at that time, in thofe 
places, Divinity transferred it from thence to thefe parts, as it is reported, on 
the following occafion. For many generations, the Atlantics, as long as the 
nature of the God was fufficient for them, were obedient to the laws, and 
benignantly affected towards a divine nature, to which they were allied. 
For they poffeffed true, and in every refpect magnificent conceptions; and 
employed mildnefs in conjunétion with prudence, both in thofe cafual cir- 
cumftances which are always taking place, and towards each other. Hence, 
defpifing every thing except virtue, they confidered the concerns of the pre- 
ient life as trifling, and therefore eafily endured them; and were of opinion 
that abundance of riches and other poffeffions was nothing more than a 
burthen. Nor were they intoxicated by luxury, nor did they fall into error, 
in confequence of being blinded by incontinence ; but, being fober and vigi- 
lant, they acutely perceived that all thefe things were increafed through com- 
mon friendfhip, in conjunétion with virtue; but that, by eagerly purfuing 
and honouring them, thefe external goods themfelves were corrupted, and, 
together with them, virtue and common friendfhip were deftroyed. From 
reafoning of this kind, and from the continuance of a divine nature, all the 
particulars which we have previoufly difcuffed, were increafed among them. 
But when that portion of divinity, or divine deftiny, which they enjoyed, 
vanifhed from among them, in confequence of being frequently mingled with 
much of a mortal nature, and human manners prevailed,—then, being no 
longer able to bear the events of the prefent life, they aéted in a difgraceful 
manner. Hence, to thofe who were capable of feeing, they appeared to be 
bafe characters, men who feparated things moft beautiful from fuch as are 
moft honourable: but by thofe who were unable to perceive the true life, 
which conduéts to felicity, they were confidered as then in the higheft 
degree worthy and bleffed, in confequence of being filled with an unjuft 
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defire of poffeffing, and tranfcending in power. But Jupiter the God of 
Gods, who governs by law, and who is able to perceive every thing of this 
kind, when he faw that an equitable race was in a miferable condition, and 
was defirous of punifhing them, in order that by acquiring temperance they 
might poffefs more elegant manners, excited all the Gods to affemble in 
their moft honourable habitation, whence, being feated as in the middle of 
the univerfe, he beholds all fuch things as participate of generation : and 
having affembled the Gods, he thus addrefled them: * * * * x # # * ¥ 
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Page 473. The former of thefe is, indeed, apprehended by intelligence in conjuncticn with 
reafon. 


Ler us, in the firft place, confider how manifold intelligence is, and collect by 
seafoning its various progreffions. The firft intelligence, therefore, is intelligible, 
which paffes into the fame with the intelligible, and is in no refpect different from it. 
This is effential intelligence and effence itfelf, becaufe every thing in the intelligible 
fubfifts after this manner, viz. effentially and intelligibly. The fecond is that which 
cor.joins intelle& with the intelligible, poffefling an idiom connective and collective 
of the extremes, and being life and power; filling, indeed, intellect from the intelli- 
gible, in which alfo it eftablifhes intelle. The third is the conjoined intelligence 
in 2 Divine intellect itfelf, being the energy of intellect, through which it embraces 
the intelligible which it contains, and according to which it underftands and is what it 
is: for, it is energy and intelligence itfelf, not indeed intelligible, but intellectual 
intelligence. The intelligence of partial intelleéts poffeffes the fourth order; for each 
of thefe contains all things partially, viz. intelleét, intelligence, the intelligible, through 
which it is conjoined with wholes, and underftands the whole intelligible world. The 
fifth intelligence is that.of the rational foul; for as the rational foul is called intellect, 
fo its knowledge is intelligence, viz. a tranfitive intelligence, with which time is con- 
Nate. In the fixth place, you may rank, if you pleafe, phantaftic knowledge, which 
is by fome denominated intelligence, and the phantafy itfelf is called a paffive intel- 
le&t, becaufe it knows whatever it knows inwardly, and accompanied with types and 
figures. For it is common to all intelligence to poffefs the objects of its knowledge 
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inwardly, and in this it differs from fenfe. But the higheft kind of intelligence is the 
thing known itfelf. The fecond is that which fees the firft totally, and is the thing 
known fecondarily. The third is the thing known partially, but perceives wholes 
through that which is partal. The fourth fees wholes indeed, but partially, and not 
colleftively. And the fiith is a vifion accompanied with paiivity. Such, therefore, 
are the diveriities of intelligence. 

At prefent, however, neither phantaftic intelligence muft be affumed; for this is 
not naturally adapted to know true being, becaufe it is indefinite, and knows the 
imaginable accompanied with figures. Eternal being, however, is unfigured; and, 
in fhort, no irrational knowledge is capable of beholding being itfelf, fince neither is 
it naturally adapted to perceive univerfal. Nor does Plato here fignify the intelli- 
gence in the rational foul; for this does not poffefs collective vifion, and that which is 
coordinated with eternal natures, but proceeds according to time. Nor yet are total 
intelligences to be here underftood; for thefe are exempt from our knowledge; but 
Timzeus coordinates intelligence with reafon. The intelligence, therefore, of a partial 
intellec&t muft now be affumed; for it is this in conjunction with which we once faw 
true being. For as fenfe is below the rational foul, fo intelligence is above it. For a 
partial intelle&t is proximately eftablifhed above eur effence, which it alfo elevates and 
perfeéts; and to which we convert ourfelves when we are purified through philofophy 
and conjoin our intellectual power with its intelligence. This partial intellect is par- 
ticipated by all other proximate dzmoniacal fouls, and illuminates ours, when we zon- 
vert ourfelves to it, and render our reafon intelle€tual. It is this intellect which Plato 
in the Phedrus calls the governor of the foul, and fays that it alone underftands true 
being, which is aifo perceived in conjunétion with this intellect, by the foul which is 
nourifhed with intellect and fcience. In fhort, as every partial foul is effentially fuf- 
pended from a certain dæmon, and every demon has a demoniacal intellect above 
itfelf, hence, every partial foul will have this intellect ranked prior to itfelf as an im- 
partible efience. Of this intellect, therefore, the firft participant will be a demoniacal 
foul, but the fecond, the partial fouls under this, which likewife makes them to be partial. 
It alfo appears that the intelle& immediately above every dæmon, fo far as it is a whole 
and one, is the intellect of the demon which proximately participates it, but that it 
‘alfo comprehends the number of the fouls which are under it, and the intellectual 
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paradigms of them. Every partial foul, therefore, will have as an indivi%ble effence 
its proper paradizm, which this intelle& contains, and not fimply the whole intell -ct, 
in the fame manner as the dæmon which is effentially its leader. Honce, the impartible 
belonging to every partial foul, may be accurately d-fined to be the ida of that foul, 
comprehended in the one intellect which is deftined to be the leader of the dæmo- 
niacal feries, under which every fuch foul is arranged. And thus it will be true that 
the intelle€t of every partial foul is alone fupernally eftablifhed among eternal entities, 
and that every fuch foul is a medium between the impartible above it and the partible 
nature below it. This, then, is the intelligence prior to the foul, and which the foul 
participates when its intelle€tual part energizes intelleftually. Hence, in the latter 
part of this dialogue, Plato fays, that this intelligence is in the Gods, but that it is 
participated by a few only of the human race. 

It likewife appears that Plato, unfolding the knowledge of eternal being, calls it at 
firft intelligence, but he alfo conjoins with intelligence reafon. For, when reafon un- 
derftands perpetual being, as reafon it energizes tranfitively, but as perceiving intel- 
lectually it energizes with fimplicity, underftands each particular fo far as fimple at 
once, but not all things at once, but paffing from one to another, at the fame time 
intellectually perceiving every thing which it tranfitively fees, as one and fimple. 

In the next place, let us confider what reafon is, and how it is connate with intef- 
ligence. Reafon, therefore, is threefold, doxaftic, fcientific, and intelle€tual. For 
fince there are in us opinion, the dianoétic part, and intelleét, which laft is the fum- 
mit of the dianoétic part, and fince the whole of our effence is reafon, in each of thefe 
parts reafon muft be differently confidered. But neither is opinion naturally adapted 
to be conjoined with the intelligence of intellect in energy; for, on the contrary, it is 
conjoined with irrational knowledge, fince it only knows zbat a thing is, but is igno- 
rant of the why. Nor is the dianoétic part, fo far as it proceeds mto multitude and 
divifion, capable of recurring to an intelleét above the human foul, but on the con- 
trary, it is feparated through the variety of its reafons from intcllectual impartibility. 
It remains, therefore, that the fummit of the foul, and that which is moft charaéter- 
ized by unity in the dianoétic part, muft be eftablifhed in the intelligence of a partial 
intellect, being conjoined with it through alliance. This, then, is the reafon which 
underftands in us intelligibles, and an energy which Socrates in the Republic calis 
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intelligence, in the fame manner as he calls the dianoëtic power a knowledge fubfift- 
ing between intelligibles and objects of opinion. In a fubfequent part of this dialogue, 
Plato fays, that this reafon, together with fcience, is ingenerated in the foul when re- 
volving about the intelligible. Science, however, has a more various energy, explor- 
ing fome things by others; but the energy of intellect is more fimple, furveying beings 
by an immediate projection of its vifive power. ‘This higheft, therefore, and moft 
indivifible part of our nature, Plato now denominates reafon, as unfolding to us intel- 
lect and an intelligible eflence. For, when the foul abandons phantafy and opinion, 
together with various and indefinite knowledge, and recurs to its own impartibility, 
according to which it is rooted in a partial intellect, and when recurring it conjoins 
its own energy with the intelligence of this intelleét, then, together with it, it under- 
ftands eternal being, its energy being both one and twofold, and famenefs and fepa- 
ration fubfifting in its intelle€tions. For then the intelligence of the foul becomes 
more collected, and nearer to eternal natures, that it may apprehend the intelligible 
together with intelle&, and that our reafon, like a lefler, may energize in conjunétion 
with a greater, light. 

But how is true being comprehended by a partial intellect, or by reafon? For true 
being is fuperior to all comprehenfion, and contains in itfelf all things with an exempt 
tranfcendency. In anfwer to this it may be replied, that intellect poffeffing its own 
intelligible, is on this account faid to comprehend the whole of an intelligible effence ; 
but reafon, through an intellect coordinate to itfelf receiving conceptions of real beings, 
is thus through thefe faid to comprehend being. Perhaps, alfo, it may be faid that 
reafon running round the intelligible, and energizing, and being moved as about a 
centre, thus beholds it; intelligence, indeed, knowing it without tranfition and im- 
partibly, but reafon circularly energizing about its effence, and evolving the united fub- 
fiftence of all things which it contains. 

Let us, in the next place, confider what opinion is. According to Plato, then, the 
doxaftic power comprehends the reafons of fenfibles, knows the effence of thefe, and 
that they are, but is ignorant of the caufe of their exiftence: the dianoétic power, at 
the fame time, knowing both the effences and the caufes of fenfibles, but fenfe having 
no knowledge of either. For it is clearly fhcwn in the Theatetus that fenfe is ignorant 
of effence, being perfectly unacquainted with the caufe of what it knows. Hence it 
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is neceflary that opinicn fhould be ranked in the middle, and that it fhould know the 
effences of fenfibles through the reafons or productive principles which it contains, but 
be ignorant of their caufes. For in this right opinion differs from fcience, that it alone 
knows ‘hat a thing is, fcience being able to fpeculate the caufe of its fubfiftence. 
Senfe follows opinion, and is a medium between the organ of fenfe and opinion. For 
the organ of fenfe apprehends fenfibles with paffivity ; and on this account it is deftroyed 
when they are exceflive. But opinion poffefles a knowledge unattended with paffion. 
Senfe participates in a certain re fpectof paffion, but has alfo fomething gnoftic, fo far as 
it is eftablifhed in the doxaftic nature, is illuminated by it, and becomes invefted with 
reafon, being of itfelf irrational. In this the feries of gnoftic powers is terminated, 
of which intelligence is the leader, being above reafon and without tranfition. But 
reafon has the fecond order, which is the intelligence of our foul, and tranfitively paffes 
into contact with intelligibles. Opinion is in the third rank, being a knowledge of 
fenfibles. And the fourth in gradation is fenfe, which is an irrational knowledge of 
fenfibles. For the dianoétic power fubfifting between intelligence and opinion, is gnoftic 
of middle forms, which require an apprehenfion more obfcure than that of intelligence, 
and more clear than that of opinion. Hence opinion muft be placed next to reafon, 
becaufe it poffeffes gnoftic reafons of effences, but is otherwife irrational, as being igno- 
rant of caufes. But fenfe muft be confidered as entirely irrational. For, in fhort, each 
of the fenfes knows the paffion fubfifting about the animal from a fenfible nature. Thus, 
for inftance, with refpect to an apple, the fight knows that it is red from the paffion about 
the eye; the {mell, that it is fragrant from the paffion about the noftrils; the tafte, that 
it is fweet ; and the touch, that it is fmooth. What then is it which fays that this thing 
which thus affeéts the different fenfes, is an apple? It is not any one of the partial 
fenfes ; for each of thefe knows one particular thing pertaining to the apple, but does not 
know the whole. Nor yet is this effected by the common fenfe; for this alone diftin- 
guifhes the differences of the paffions; but does not know that the thing which poffeffes 
fuch an effence is the whole. It is evident, therefore, that there is a certain power 
better than the fenfes, which knowing the whole prior to thofe things which are as it 
were parts, and beholding the form of this whole, is impartibly connective of thefe 
many powers. Plato calls this power opinion; and on this account he denominates 
that which is fenfible, the obje& of opinion, 
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Further ftill, as the fenfes frequently announce to us things different from what they 
are in reality, what is it which judges in us, and fays, that the fight, when it afferts that 
the diameter of the fun is no more than a foot in length, is deceived, and that this alfo 
is the cafe with the tafte of the difeafed, when honey appears to it to be bitter? For it 

-is perfe€tly evident that in thefe, and all fuch like cafes, the fenfes announce their paf- 
fion, and are not entirely deceived. For they affert the paffion which is produced about 
the inftruments of fenfe, and whichis fuch as they announce it to be ; but that which 
deciares the caufe, and forms a judgment of the paffion, is different. There is there- 
fore a certain power of the foul which is better than fenfe, and which no longer knows 
fenfibles through an organ, but through itfelf, and correéts the grofs and inaccurate in- 
formation of fenfe. This power which fubfifts as reafon with refpe& to fenfe, is irrational 
with refpect to the knowledge of true beings; but fenfe is fimply and not relatively irra- 
tional. Hence Socrates in the Republic fhows, that opinion is a medium between 
knowledge and ignorance. For it is a rational knowledge, but is mingled with irra- 
tionality, in confequence of knowing fenfibles in conjunétion with fenfe. Senfe, how- 
ever, is irrational alone; in the firft place, becaufe it fubfifts in irrational animals, and 
is characteriftic of every irrational life ; and in the fecond place, becaufe contrary to all 
the parts of the irrational foul, it is incapable of being perfuaded by reafon. For the 
irafcible and defiderative parts, fubmit to reafon, are obedient to its commands, and re- 
ceive from it inftru@ion. But fenfe, though it fhould ten thoufand times hear reafon 
afferting, that the fun is geater than the earth, would at the fame time fee it of the di- 
raenfion of a foot, and would not announceit to us in any other way. In the third place, 
fenfe is irrational alcne, tecaufe it does not know that which it perceives: for it is not 
naturally adapted to perceive the effence of it. Thus, for inftance, it does not know 
what a white thing is, but it knows that itis white through paffion. It is alfo diftributed 
abcui the inftrument of fenfe, and on this account therefore is irrational. In the fourth 
place, this is trueof fenfe, tecaufe it isthe boundary of all the feries of knowledge, pof- 
{cSes an eflence moft remote from reafon and intellect, belongs to things external, and 
mzkes its apprehenfion through bocy: for all thefe particulars indicate its irrational 
ature. Every thing generated, therefore, is apprehended by opinion, in conjunétion 
with fenfe; the latter announcing the paffions, and the former producing from itfelf the 
yeafons of generated natures, and kn wing their effences. And as reafon, when in con- 
tact 
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tat with intelligence, fees the intelligible, fo opinion, coordinated with fenfe, knows 
that which is generated. For the foul being of a middle effence, fills up the medium 
between intelle& and an irrational} nature: for by her fummit, or the vertex of the dia- 
noétic part, fhe is prefent with intellect, and by her extremity fhe verges to fenfe. 
Hence Timzus, in the former conjunction, ranked intelligence before reafon, as being 
more excellent ; but in the fecond conjunction he places opinion before fenfe. For there 
reafon is pofterior to intelligence, as being a lefler intellect; but here opinion is prior 
to fenfe, as being rational fenfe. Opinion, however, and reafon bound the whole ex- 
tent of the rational effence; but as the great Plotinus fays, intellect is our king, and 
fenfe our meffenger. And reafon indeed, together with intelle&, fees the intelligible ; 
but by itfelf it fpeculates the middle reafons of things. Opinion, together with fenfe, 
fees that which is generated; but by itfelf it confiders all the forms which its own 


eflence contains. 


P. 474. It was generated. For this univerfe is vifible, and bas a body, Ec. 


As the demiurgus of wholes looking to himfelf, and always abiding after his accuf- 
tomed manner, produces the whole world totally, collectively, or at once, and with an 
eternal famenefs of energy, fo Timzus being converted to himfelf, lays down the whole 
theory, recurring to intelle& from the dianoétic power, and proceeding into reafoning from 
intelle€t. Doubting therefore, and interrogating himfelf, he energizes according to the 
felf-moved nature of the foul; but anfwering, he imitates the projection of intelle&. In 
the firft place, therefore, he comprehends the dogma in one word yeyowv, it was gene- 
rated, and enunciates the conclufion prior to the demonftration, direétly after the man- 
ner of thofe that energize enthufiaftically, who perceive the whole collectively, and con- 
tract in intellect the end previous to the digreffion, in confequence of feeing all things at 
once. But in the fecond place fyllogizing, he defcends from intellc& to logical evolu- 
tions, and an inveftigation through demontftration of the nature of the world. In a per- 
fe&ly divine manner, therefore, he indicates from hypothefes the whole form of the uni- 
verfe. For if the world is vifible and tangible, and has a body, but that which is vifible, 
tangible, and hasa body, is fenfible, and that which is fenfible, and the object of opi- 
nion in conjunction with fenfe, is generated: the world therefore is generated. And 
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this he fhows demonftratively from the definition: fince geometricians aifo ufe demon- 
{trations of this kind. And thus much concerning the form of thefe words. 

It is however evident that Timzus, in. giving a certain generation to the world, efta- 
bufhes it at the fame time remote from temporal generation. For if the world has a. 
certain, and'nct every principle of generation, but that which is generated from time has 
the principle of al? generation, the world is not generated from time. Further ftill, let 
us attend to the wonderful hvpothefes of Atticus, who fays, that what according to Plate 
was moved in a confufed and difordered. manner is unbegotten; but that the world was 
generated from time. Since then Plato admits that there is a caufe of generation, let us. 
fee what he afferts it to be. For the world is fenfible and tangible. Whether therefore 
was every thing fenfible generated from time, or not every thing? For if. every thing,. 
that which was moved in a confufed and difordered manner was alfo generated from. 
time: for he fays, that this likewife was vifible. But if not every thing, the reafoning, 
is unfyllogiftic, according to Atticus, and concludes nothing. Unlefs indeed Atticus. 
fhould fay that the world is vifible and tangible, but that what was moved in.a confufed 
and difordered manner is rot #cw vifible, but as fo prior to the fabrication of the 
world, fince Plato thus fpeaks, ‘¢ Every thing which was vifible, being moved in a con-- 
fvfed and difordered manner ;” but here he fays, “ The world és vifible and tangible, 
and has a body.” Plato therefore fhows that every thing which és vifible and tangible 
is generated, but not every thing which was fo. Should Atticus then thus fpeak, (for 
the man is fkilful in taking up one word in the place of another,) we muit fay, that 
in the definition of what is generated, there is nothing of this kind, but it ts fimply faid, 
that every thing generated is the object of opinion, in conjunction with irrational fenfe 5: 
fo that ifany thing is perfectly fenfible, it will alfo be generated. But every thing vifi-. 
ble is fenfible, fo that what was moved with confufion and diforder was generated. Nor: 
is it proper to fay that it was unbegotten according to time, but that the univerfe was ge- 
nerated in time; fince either both were generated, or both are unbegotten. For both: 
zre fimilarly called vifible and generaed by Plato. But if both were generated, prior: 
to this the world was changed into diforder: for generation to a contrary is entireiy from 
acontrary. And if the maker cf the world is good, how is it poffible that he fhould not 
harmnonize it beautifully ; cr that having beautifully harmonized it, he fhould deftroy it ?: 
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But if he was not good, how not being good, did he make it to be orderly and elegantly 
arranged? For to effect this is the work of a beneficent artificer. But if being viûble 
and generated, it is not generated according to time, it is not neceflary immediately to 
affign to the univerfe a temporal generation, becaufe it is faid to be vifible and generated. 

And thus much in reply to Atticus. 
Let us however return to our principles, and inquire whether the world always was, as 
being eternal, or is not eternal, but confubfiftent with time, and whether it is felf-fub- 
fiftent, or produced by another. Such then is the inquiry. ‘The anfwer to which is, that 
it was produced by another, and is confubfiftent with time. But a thing of this kind is 
generated. For if it has a compofite form, it has generation in confequence of its compo- 
fition. And if it alone fubfifts from another caufe, it is generated, as not producing 
itfelf. Andif it is eternal, it has its whole fubfiftence coextended avith time. For it 
was fabricated with reference to fomething elfe, and it was generated as a flowing image 
of real being. As therefore that which is compofite is to that which is fimple, and as 
time is to eternity, fo is generation to effence. If then a fimple and uniform effence is 
eternal, an effence compofite, multiform, and conjoined with time, is generation. 
Hence Plato divinely inquires, whether the world originated from a certain principle. 
For that which wes once generated, originated from a temporal, fabricative, final, mate- 
rial, and formal principle. For principle being predicated multifarioufly, that which is 
produced in time originates according to all thefe modes. But the world originated 
from a certain, and not from every principle. What then was this principle? It was not 
temporal: for that which originates from this, is alfo allotted the principle of its genera- 
sion from all the others. It originated indeed from that moft leading and proper prin- 
ciple, the final, as Plato himfelf teaches us in the courfe of this Dialogue. Fer it was 
generated through zbe good, and this is the principle of generation from which it origi- 
nated. In the firft place, therefore, he fhows that the world is generated, from its com- 
pofition: for it is tangible and vifible. Thefe then are the extremities of the univerfe: 
for heaven is vifible, but earth is tangible; and the vifible is in earth, fo far es it parti- 
cipates of light, and the tangible in heaven, fo far as a terrene nature is comprehended in 
it according to caufe. In fhort he fays that the world has a body, that we may alfo 
take into account the middle perfections of the univerfe. And in this Plato fpeaks agrce- 
ably to the oracle, which fays, ‘* The world is an imitation of intellect, but that which is 
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fabricated poffeffes fomething of body.” So far therefore as the univerfe has fomething 
corporeal, it is generated, for according to this it is both vifible and tangible. But every 
thing vifible and tangible is fenfible : for fenfe is touching and Jeeing. But that which is 
fenfible is the objeé&t of opinion, as being mingled with diffimilars, and as incapable of 
preferving the purity of intelligible forms. And every thing of this kind is generated, as 
having a compofite effence. Plato therefore does not fubvert the perpetuity of the uni- 
verfe, as fome have thought he does, following Ariftotelic hypothefes : and that this is 
true, we may eafily learn as follows. 

Time, fays Plato, was generated together with heaven, or the univerfe. If there- 
fore time is perpetual, the univerfe alfo is perpetual. But if time has a temporal begin- 
ning, the univerfe alfo has a temporal beginning ; though it is of all things moft abfurd 
that time fhould have a beginning. But the advocates for the temporal origin of the 
world fay, that time is twofold, one kind being difordered, and the other proceeding 
according to number ; fince motion is twofold, one difordered and confufed, and the 
other orderly and elegant ; and time is coordinate with each of thefe motions. But it 
is poffible indeed for body to be moved equably or unequably, but impoffible to conceive 
time equable and unequable: for thus the eflence of time would be a compofite. 
Though, indeed, why do I thus fpeak? for when motion is unequable, time is equa- 
ble. Now, therefore, there are alfo many motions, fome more fwift, and others more 
flow, and one of which is more equable than another, but of all of them there is one 
continued time, proceeding according to number. Hence it is not right to make this 
twofold time. But if time is one and continued, if it is unbegotten, the univerfe alfo 
is unbegotten, which is confubfiftent with time. But if time is generated, an abfurdity 
will enfue ; for time will require time in order to its being generated, and this when it his 
not yet a being; fince when time was generated, time was not yet. 

Further ftill, Plato conjoins the foul of the univerfe, immediately on its generation 
with the body of the univerfe, and does not give to it a life prior to that of the cor- 
poreal nature. Soul however ranks, according to him, among perpetual beings. If there- 
fore foul is confubfiftent with body, but foul has a perpetual fubfiftence, body alfo is per- 
petual according to Plato: for that which is confubfiftent with a perpetual nature is un- 
begotten. 

Again, Timzus here fays, that the foul is generated, but Socrates in the Phæ- 
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drus fays, that it is unbegotten. Hence he calls that which is clearly unbegotten ac- 
cording to time, after another manner begotten. Again, Plato calls he world iacor- 
ruptible, in the fame manner as thofe who contend that it was generated in time. But 
in the Republic he clearly afferts, or rather the Mufes and not Plato, that every thing 
which is generated according to time iscorruptible. But from thefe things you may un- 
derftand what F fay: for the world is fhown by them to be unbegotten. For if the 
world is incorruptible, but nothing generated according to time is incorruptible, the 
world is not generated according to time. But why is a fyllogifm of this kind necefiary, 
fince Plato clearly fays in the Laws, that time is infinite according to the paft, and that in 
this infinity myriads on myriads of fertile and barren periods of mankind have ta‘:en 
place? Or rather, that we may reafon from what we have at hand, Plato a little before, 
in this very dialogue, fays, “ that in thofe places where neither intenfe cold nor immo- 
derate heat prevails, the race of mankind is always preferved, though fometimes the 
number of individuals is increafed, and fometimes fuffers a confiderable diminution. 
But if the race of mankind always is, the univerfe alfo muft neceflarily be perpetual. 
Again, therefore, if the demiurgus of the univerfe ranks among eternal beings, he 
does not at one time fabricate, and at another not; for he would not poffefs a famencls 
of fubfiftence, nor an immutable nature. But if he always fabricates, that which he 
produces alwaysis. For what could be his intention, after having been indolent for an 
infinite time, in converting himfelf to fabrication? Shall we fay that he apprehended 
it was better foto do? ‘Was he then ignorant before that this was better or not? For 
if he was ignorant, he will, though a pure and divine intelle&t, be deprived of knowledge, 
which is abfurd to fuppofe. But if he knew that it was better, why did he not before 
begin to generate and make the world? In another refpect alfo, thofe appear to me to 
fin againft the demiurgus of the univerfe, who fay that the world once was not. For if the 
world once had no exiftence, the demiurgus once did not make it : fince that which is 
made and the maker fubfift together. But if he once did not make, he was then a maker 
in capacity ; and if in capacity, he was then imperfect, and afterwards perfect, when he 
made the world. If, however, prior and pofterior fubfift abont him, it is evident that he 
does not rank among beings who eternally energize, but among thofe that energize ac- 
cording to time, pafling from not making to making. However, he produces time. 
How therefore, poffeffing an energy indigent of time, did he through this energy produce 
time ? 
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time? For he once made time, of which notwithftanding he is in want, in order that 
he may make time. 

How therefore may the world be faid to be generated? We reply, as that which al- 
ways is to be generated, and always will be generated. For 2 partial body not only és to 
be generated, but there wasa time when it was generated. But all heaven, or the uni- 
-yerfe, alcne fubfifts in the being to be generated, or in becoming to be, and is not at 
the fame time that which was generated. For as the folar light proceeds from its proper 
fountain, fo the world is always generated, and always produced, and is as it were always 
advancing into being. 


P. 474. To difcover therefore the Artificer and Father of this Univerfe, 2c. 


Father and artificer differ with refpet to each other, fo far as the former is the caufe of 
being, and the fupplier of union, but the latter of powers, and a multiform effence ; and 
fo far as the former .ftably comprehends all things in himfelf, but the latter is the caufe of 
progreffion and generation; and fo far as the former fignifies ineffable and divine Provi- 
dence, but the latter a copious communication of reafons or productive principles. But 
this univerfe fignifies corporeal maffes, the whole fpheres, and thofe things which give 
completion toeach. It alfo fignifies the vital and intelle€tual powers which are carried in 
the corporeal maffes. It likewife comprehends all mundane caufes, and the whole divi- 
nity of the world, about which the number of mundane gods proceeds. The one in- 
:tellect, divine foul, and whole bulk of the univerfe, and its conjoined, divine, intellectual, 
pfychical, and corporeal number, fince every monad has a multitude coordinate with 
itfelf, are alfo to be affumed in the place of the world. For the univerfe fignifies all 
thefe. Perhaps too the addition of ¢is is fignificant of the world being in a certain re- 
fpect fenfible and partial. For the whole of an intelligible nature cannot be denomi- 
nated shis, becaufe it comprehends all intelle€tual forms. But to the vifible univerfe 
the particle reds, or this, is adapted, in confequence of its being allotted a fenfible and ma- 
terial nature. It is difficult therefore, as he fays, to find the artificer of this univerfe. 
For fince, with refpeét to invention, one kind proceeds from.things firft according to 
{cience, but another from things fecondary according to reminifcence, invention from 
ghirgs firft may be faid to be difficult, becaufe the difcovery of the powers which are 
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fituated between, is the province of the higheft theory, but that from things fecondary 
is ftill more difficult. For, in order to behold from thefe the effence of the demiurgus, 
and the powers which he contains, it is neceffury to furvey the whole nature of his pro- 
dućtions. We muft therefore behold all the apparent parts of the world, and its unap- 
parent powers, according to which the fympathy and antipathy of the partsin the uni. 
verfe fubfift ; and prior to thefe ftable phyfical reafons and natures themfe!ves, both the 
more partial and the more total, material and immaterial, divine and damonical, and 
thofe of mortal animals. And further ftill, we muft furvey the genera of life, the eter- 
nal and the mortal, the undefiled and the material, the total and the partial, the rationc} 
and the irrational, and all the completions pertaining to effences more excellent than 
ours, through which every thing between the gods and a mortal nature is bound toge- 
ther. We mutftalfo be able to perceive all various fouls, and. different numbers of gods; 
according to different parts of the univerfe,. together with the ineffable and effable im- 
prefficns of the world, through which it is conjoined with the father. For he who, 
without furveying thefe, attempts the vifion of the demiurgus, will, through imperfec- 
tion, be deprived of the intelle&tual perception of the father of the univerfe. But it is 
not lawful for any thing imperfect to be. united with that which is all perfect. It is ne- 
aeflary, indeed, that the foul becoming an intellectual world, and afimilated: in her power 
to the whole and intelligible world, fhould appreach near to the maker cf the univerfe,. 
and through this approximation become familiar with him, through -continuity of intel- 
Je€tual projection. For an uninterrupted energy about any thing calls forth and res- 
{ufcitates our effential reafons. But through this familiarity the foul, being ftationed at 
the gate of the father, will become united with him. For the difcovery of him is this, 
to meet with him, to be united with him, to affociate alone with the alone, and to fee- 
him with immediate vifion, the foul for this purpofe withdrawing herfelf from every other 
energy. The difcovery therefore of the father of the univerfe is fuch as this, and not 
that which is efie&ted by opinion; for fuch a difcovery is dubious, and not very remote 
from the irrational life. Nor yet is it fcientific; for this is fyllogiftic and compofite, and. 
does not come into contact with the intellectual effence of the intellectual demiurgue- 
But the difcovery of which Plato now. fpeaks fubfifts according to immediate vifive 
projection (xara tyv emiGoAny Thy. æurom tinny), a contact with the intelligible, and an union 
with the demiurgic intellect. For this may be properly denominated difficult, whether 
29S- 
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as laborious, and appearing to fouls after all the journey of life*, or as the true labour of 
fouls. For after the wandering of generation and purification from its ftains, and after 
the light of {cience, intellectual energy, and the intelle& which is in us, will fhine forth, 
eftablifhing as in a port the foul in the father of the univerfe, purely feating her in demi- 
urgic inteilections, and conjoining light with light, not fuch as that of fcience, but more 
beautiful, intellectual, and uniform tkan this. For this is the paternal port, and the 
difcovery of the father, viz. an undefiled union with him. 

But when Plato fays, ‘< it is impoffible to reveal him through the miniftry of difcourfe 


to all men,” it perhaps indicates the cuftom of the Pythagoreans, who preferved in fe- 
recy affertions refpecting divine natures, and did not {peak concerning them to the 
multitude. For, as the Elean gueft in the Sophifta fays, ‘* The eyes of the multitude 
are not fufficiently {trong to look to truth.” This alfo, which is a much more venerable 
2ffertion, may perhaps be faid, that it is impoffible for him who has difcovered the 
father of the univerfe, to {peak of him, fuch as he has feen him. For this difcovery 
was not effeéted by the foul fpeaking, but by her being initiated in divine myfteries, and 
converting herfelf to the .divine ight ; nor was it in confequence of her being moved 
according to her proper motion, but from her becoming filent, according to that filence 
which leads the way. For fince the effence of other things is not naturally adapted to 
be enunciated through names, or through definition, or even through fcience, but by 
intelligence alone, as Plato faysin his feventh Epiftle, after what other manner is it pof- 
fible to difcover the eflence of the demiurgus than intellectually ? Or how, having thus 
difcovered him, can that which is feen be told through nouns and verbs, and commu- 
nicated to others? Fora difcurfive energy, fince it is attended with compofition, is in- 
capable of reprefenting a uniform and fimple nature. But here fome one may fay, Do 
we not aflert many things concerning the demiurgus, and other gods, and concerning 
the one itfelf, the principle of all things? We reply that we fpeak ‘concerning them, 
but we do not fpeak the auto, or the very thing itfelf, which each of them is And 
we are able indeed to {peak of them /cientifically, but not intelleéually: for this, as 
we have faid before, is to difcover them. But if the difcovery isa filent energy of the 
foul, how can fpeech flowing through the mouth be fufficient to lead into light that 
which is difcovered, fuch as it truly is? 


» And this is what Homer divinely infinuates in the Fable of Ulyffes, i 
After 
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After this, Proclus, following, as he fays, the light of fcienc2, inveftigates who the 
demiurgus of the univerfe is, and in what order of things he ranks. For Numenius the 
Pythagorean (fays he), celebrating three gods, calls the firt father, the fecond maker, 
and the third work or effect (wompe), for the world, according to him, is the third god ; 
fo that with Numenius there is a two-fold demiurgus, viz. the firft and fecond god, but 
that which is fabricated is the third divinity. Numenius, however, in thus fpeaking, in 
the firft place, does not att rightly in connumeraing zbe good with thefe caufes. For 
the good, or the fupreme principle of things, is not naturally adapted to be conjoined with 
certain things, nor to poffefs an order fecondary t> any thing. But with Plato father is 
here ranked after artificer. Further ftill, he coar anges that which is exempt from all 
habitude, viz. the ineffable caufe of al], with the natures under, and pofterior to, him. 
But thefe things ought to be referred to fubordinate natures, and all habitude fhould 
be taken away from that which is firt. That which is paternal therefore in the univerfe 
cannot be adapted to the firft principle of things. And, in the third place, it is not 
right to divide father and artificer, fice Plato celebrates one and the fame divinity by 
both thefenames. For one divine fabrication, and one fabricator and father, are every 
where dehvered by Plato. 

With refpe& to Harpocration, it would be wonderful if he were confiftent with him- 
felf in what he fays concerning the demiurgus. For this man makes the demiurgus 
two-fold, and calls the firft god Heaven and Saturn, the fecond Jupiter and Zena, and 
the third Heaven and the World. Again, therefore, transferring the firft god into ano- 
ther order, he calls him Jupiter, and the king of the intelligible world; but he calls the 
fecond, the Ruler; and the fame divinity according to him is Jupiter, Saturn, and Heaven. 
The firft god therefore is all thefe, though Plato in the Parmenides takes away from the 
one, or the firft god, every name, all difcourfe, and every habitude. We indeed do 
not think it proper to call the firft even father ; but with Harpocration the firft is father, 
fon, and grand{on. 

Again Atticus, the preceptor of Harpoeration, directly makes the demiurgus to be the 
fame with the good, though the demiurgus is called by Plato gocd (ayedos.), but not the 
good (taryaSov). The demiurgus is alfo denominated by Plato intelle? ; but the good is the 
caufe of all effence, and is beyond being, as we learn from the 6th book of the Repub- 
lic. But what will he fay refpecting the paradigm, to which the demiurgus looks in fa- 
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bricating the world? For it is either prior to the demiurgus, and fo according to Atticus 
there will be fomething more antient than że good; or it will be in the demiurgus, and 
fo that which is firft will be many, and not the one ; or it will be after the demiurgus, and 
fo the good, which it is not lawful to affert, will be converted to things pofterior to itfelf, 
and will intellectually apprehend them. 

After thefe men, Plotinus the philofopher places a two-fold demiurgus, one in the 
intelligible world, and the other the governor of the univerfe. And he fays rightly : 
for in a certain refpect the mundane intellect is the demiurgus of the univerfe. But the 
father and artificer, whom he places in the intelligible, is tranfcendently the demiurgus ; 
Plotinus calling every thing between the one and the world intelligible: for there, ac- 
cording to him, the true heaven, the kingdom of Saturn, and the intellect of Jupiter, 
fubfift. Juft asif any one fhould fay that the {phere of Saturn, that of Jupiter, and that 
of Mars, are contained in the heavens: for the whole of an intelligible effence is one 
many, and is one intellect comprehending many intelligibles. And fuch is the doctrine 
of Plotinus. 

In the next place, Amelius (the difciple of Plotinus) makes a triple demiurgus, three 
intellects, and three kings, one that zs, the fecond that hath, and the thirdethat fees. 
But thefe differ, becaufe the firft intellect is truly that which is; but the fecond is indeed 
the intelligible which it contains, yet has that which is prior to itfelf, participates entirely 
of it, and on this account is the fecond. And the third is indeed likewife the intelligible 
which it contains; for every intellect is the fame with its conjoned intelligible; but it 
contains that which isin the fecond, and fees the firft: for that which it poffeffes is ob- 
fcure in proportion to its diftance from the firft. According to Amelius, therefore, thefe 
three intellcéts and artificers are the fame as the three kings with Plato, and as Phanes, 
Heaven, and Saturn, with Orpheus ; and that which is efpecially the demiurgus according 
to him is Phanes. To Amelius, however, it is proper to fay, that Plato is every where 
accuftomed to recur from multitude to the unities from which the order in the many 
proceeds; or rather prior to Plato, from the very order of things themfelves, zbe one is 
always prior to multitude, and every divine order begins from a monad. For it is 
indeed requifite that a divine number fhould proceed from a triad *, but prior to the 
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* As all things abide in their causes, proceed from them and return to them, as is demonftrated by 
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triad is the monad. Where therefore is the deniurgic monad, that ther? may bea 
triad from it? And how is the world one, not bing fabricated by one ciufe ? For it 
is requifite by a much greater priority that the caute of the world fhould be united and 
be monadic, that the world may become only-begoiten. Let there then be three 
artificers; but who is the one prior to the three; looking indeed to one paradigm, but 
making the word only-begotten? It is not proper, therefore, that the demiurgic number’ 
fhould begin from a triad but from a monad. 

After Amelius, Porphyry, thinking to accord with Plato, calls the fupermundane foul 
the demiurgus, and the intelleét of this foul to which he is converted, animal iifelf, as 
being according to him the paradigm of the demiurgus. It is requifite, therefore, to inquire 
of Porphyry, in which of his writings Plotinus makes foul to be the demiurgus, and 
how this accords with Plato, who continually denominates the demiurgus a god and 
intelleét, but never calls him foul? How likewife does Plato call the world a god? 
And how does the demiurgus pervade through all mundane natures? For all things do 
Not participate of foul; but all things partake of demiurgic providence. And divine 
fabrication indeed is able to generate intellect and gods; but foul is not naturally 
adapted to produce any thing above the order pertaining to foul. I omit to obferve that 
it is by no means certain that Plato knew any imparticipable foul. 

To Porphyry fucceeds the divine Jamblichus, who having written largely again‘ the 
opinion of Porphyry, and fubverting it as being Plotinean, delivers to us his own theology, 
and calls all the intelligible world the demiurgus. If therefore he means that all things 
fubfift demiurgically in the demiurgus, both being itfelf, and the intelligible world, he 
avcords with himfelf, and alfo with Orpheus, who fays, 


i 
All that exists in confluent order Jies 


Within the belly of the mighty Jove. 


Proclus in his Elements of Theology, this must also be true of the immediate and first procession from the 
highest god. The first offspring, therefore, from the ineftable principle of things will be an all-perfect 
triad, the leader of a divine number; and in like manner every divine number will proceed from a triad, 
and this from a monad: for there is no number prior to three, unity being the principle of number, and 
the duad partaking of the nature both of unity and number. This will be evident from considering that 
it is the property of number to receive a greater increase from multiplication than addition, viz. when 
multiplied into itself; but unity is increased by being added to, but not by being multiplied by itself, and 
two in consequence of its middle nature produccs the same when added to, as when multiplied by itself. 


See the Introduction to The Parmenidcs. 
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Nor is it in any refpe& wonderful that each of the gods thould be the univerfe, but at 
the fame time each differently from the reft; one demiurgically, another according to 
conne@ting comprehenfion (cuwvoyws), another immutably, and another in a ftill different 
manner according to a divine idiom. But if Jamblichus means that the whole extert 
between the world and zke cne is the demiurgus, this indeed is worthy of doubt, and we 
may reply tc the aflertion from what he himfelf has taught us. For where are the kings 
prior to Jupiter, who are the fathers of Jupiter? Where are the kings mentioned by 
Plato, whom Jamblichus arranges above the world, and about the one? And how can 
we fay that eternal being itfelf is the firft being, but that the demiurgus is the whole 
intelligible order, who is himfelf alfo eternal being as well as animal itfelf? For fhall 
we not thus be compelled to fay that the demiurzus is not eternal being; unlefs fo far 
as he alfo is comprehended together with other eternal beings? But that Jamblichus 
himfelf, though moft prolific in thefe things, has in iome of his other writings more 
accurately celebrated the demiurgic order, may be inferred from this, that in {peaking 
concerning the fabrication of Jupiter in the Timzus, after the intelligible triads, and 
the three triads of gods in the intellectual hebdomad, he afligns the third order in thefe 
proceffions to the demiurgus. For he fays that thefe three gods are alfo celebrated by 
the Pythagoreans, who denominate the firft of thefe intelle€ts, and which comprehends 
in itfelf total monads, fimple, indivifible, boniform, abiding in and united with itfelf, and 
confider it as poffeffing fuch like figns of tranfcendency. But they fay that the mof% 
beautiful figns of the middle intellect, and which collects together the completion of fuch 
like natures, are that which is prolific in the gods, that which congregates the three 
intellects, replenifhes energy, is generative of divine life, and is the fource of progreffion 
and beneficence to every thing. And they inform us that the moft illuftrious tokens, of 
the third intelleét, which fabricates wholes, are prolific progreffions, fabrications arid 
connected comprehenfions of total caufes, whole caufes bounded in forms, and which 
emit from theimfelves all fabrications, and other prerogatives fimilar to thefe. It is pro- 
per, therefore, to judge from thefe affertions, what the Jamblichean theology is concern- 
ing the demiurgus of wholes. 

After him ‘Theodorus*, following Amelius, fays, that there are three artificers; but he 
does not arrange them immediately after the one, but at the extremity of the intelligible 
and intellectual gods. He likewife calls one of thefe effential intelleét, another intellec- 


° Theodorus, as well as Jamblichus, was the disciple of Porphyry, 
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tual effence, and another the fountain of fouls; and fays that the firft is indivifible, the 
fecond is diftributed into wholes, and that the third has made a diftribution into par- 
ticulars. Again, therefore, we may fay the fame things to him as we faid to the noble 
Amelius, that we acknowledge thefe to be three gods, or analogous to thefe, but not 
alfo three artificers; but we fay that one of thefe is the intelligible of the demiurgus, 
the fecond his generative power, and the third that which is truly demiurgic intellect. 
But it is requifite to confider whether the fountain of fouls is to be arranged as the 
third : for power belongs to the middle, as he alfo fays, and hence the fountain of fouls 
fhould be partially, and not univerfally, denominated the fountain of life. For the 
fountain of fouls is only one of the fountains in this middle; fince life is not in fouls 
only, nor in animated natures alone, but there is alfo divine and intelleétual life prior 
to that of the foul, which they fay, proceeding from this middle, emits a diverfity of life 
from diftributed channels. Such then, in fhort, are the dogmas of antient interpreters 
refpecting the demiurgus. 

Let us now, therefore, briefly relate the conceptions of our preceptor on this fubject, 
and which we think accord in a very eminent degree with thofe of Plato. The demi- 
urgus, therefore, according to him, poffeffes the extremity * of the intellectual divine 
monads, and the fountains of life, emitting from himfelf total fabrication, and imparting 
dominion to the more partial fathers of wholes. He is likewife immovable, being 
eternally eftablifhed on the fummit of Olympus, and ruling over two-fold worlds, the 
fuperceleftial and celeftial, and comprehending the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things. For of every demiurgic diftribution, one kind is of wholes with a total fub- 
fiftence, another of wholes with a partial fubfiftence, another of parts with a totalt, 
and another of parts with a partial fubfiftence. But fabrication being fourfold, the 
demiurgic monad binds in itfelf the total providence of whales, but a demiurgic triad 
xs fufpended from it which governs parts totally, and diftributes the power of the 


There are three divine orders, which according to antient theologists are said to comprehend the total 
orders of the gods, viz. the intelligible, (the immediate progeny of the ineffable principle of things,) the 
intclligible and at the same time intellectual, and the intellectual order. The demiurgus of the universe 
subsists at the extremity of this last. 

t There is wanting here in the original re de rwy BEQWY OAIKWs. 
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monad*; juft as in the other, or partial fabrication, a monad is the leader of a triad 
which orderly diftributes wholes partially, and parts partially. But all the multitude of 
the triad revolves round the monad, is diftributed about it, divides its fabrications, a q 
is filled from it. If thefe things then are rightly afferted, the demiurgus of wholes 
is the boundary of the intellectual gods, being elt .blifhed inceed in the intellizible, but 
full of power, according to which he produces wholes, and converts all things to him- 
felf. Hence Timzus call him intelle, and the bj of caufes, and fays that be looks to 
an intelligible paradigm, that by this he may feparate him from the firft intelligible 
gods; but by calling him intelleé?, he places him in an order different from that of the 
gods, who are both intelligible and intellectual: and by the appellation of the bef of 
caufes, he eftablifhes him above all other fupermundane fabricators. He is, therefore, 
an intellectual god exempt from all other fabricators. But if he was the firftt deity 
in the intelletual order, he would poffefs a permanent charatteriftic, abiding after his 
accuftomed mode: for this is the illuftrious prerogative of the firft intelle€tual god. 
If he was the fecond} deity of this order he would be particularly the caufe of life ; but 
now in generating foul, he energizes indeed together with the crater, but is effentially 
intellect. He is therefore no other than the third || of the intelle€tual fathers: for his 
peculiar work is the production of intelleét, and not the fabrication of body. For he 
makes body, yet not alone, but in conjunétion with neceflity ; but he makes intelle& through 
himfelf. Nor is it his peculiar work to produce foul: for he generates foul together 
with the crater ; but he alone both gives fubfiftence to and caufes intellect to prefide over 
the univerfe. As heis therefore the maker of intellect, he very properly has alfo an in- 
teliectual order. Hence he is called by Plato, fabricator and father; and is neither 
father alcne, nor fabricator alone, nor again, father and fabricator. For the extremes are 
father§ and fabricator; the former poffeffing the fummit of intelligibles, and fubfifting 
prior to the royal feries, and the latter fubfifting at the extremity of the order; and the 


* Tpiados is erroneously printed in the original instead of povates, 
+ Viz. Saturn. ł Viz. Rhea. | Viz. Jupiter, 
§ Being itself, or the summit of the intelligible order, is called father alone ; Phanes, or the extremity of 


the intelligible order, is called father and artificer; Jupiter, or the extremity of the intellectual order, is 


ealled artificer and father; and Vulcan, whois the fabricator of a corporeal nature, is called artificer alone. 
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one being the monad of paternal deity, and the other being allotted a fabricative power in 
the univerfe. But between both thefe are, father and at the fame time artificer, and 
artificer and at the fame time father. For each of thefe is not the fame; but in the one 
the paternal, and in the other the fabricative bas dominion; and the paternal is better 
than the fabricative. Hence the firft of the two media is more characterized by father ; 
for, according to the Oracle, ‘he is the boundary of the paternal profundity, and the 
fountain of intellectual natures.” But the fecond of the media is more characterized by 
cator: for he is the monad of total fabrication. Whence alfo I think that the former 
is called Metis (enti) but the latter Metietes (untierns); and the former is feen, but the 
latter fees. The former alfo is fwallowed up, but the latter is fatiated with the power 
of the former; and what the former is in intelligibles, that the latter is in intellectuals ; 
for the one is the boundary of the intelligible, and the other of the intellectual gods. 
Likewife concerning the former Orpheus fays, “The father made thefe things in a dark 
cavern;” but concerning the latter, Plato fays, “Of whom I am the demiurgus and 
father.” And in his Politicus he reminds us of the doctrine of the demiurgus and father; 
becaufe the former of thefe divinities is more characterized by the paternal, and the latter 
by the demiurgic peculiarity. But every god is denominated from his idiom, though at 
the fame time he comprehends all things. And the divinity indeed, who is alone the 
maker or artificer, is the caufe of mundane natures; but he who is both artificer and 
father is the caufe of fupermundane and mundane natures. He who is father and 
artificer is the caufe of intelletual, fupermundane, and mundane natures; and he who 
is father alone is the caufe of things intelligible, intellectual, fupermundane and mun- 
dane. Plato, therefore, thus reprefenting the demiurgus, leaves him ineffable and with- 
out a name, as fubfifting prior to wholes, in the allotment of the good. For in every 
order of gods there is that which is analogous to she one; and of this kind is the monad 
in every world. But Orpheus alfo gives him a name as being thence moved; and in 
this he is followed by Plato in other parts of his writings: for the Jupiter with him, who 
is prior to the three fons of Saturn, is the demiurgus of univerfe. 

After the abforption, therefore, of Phanes, the ideas of all things appeared in Jupiter, 
as the theologift (Orpheus) fays : 


Hence with the universe great Jove contains 
Heay'n's splendid height, and xther’s ample plains ; 
The 
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The barren sea, wide-bosom'd earth renown'd, 
Ocean immense, and Tartarus profound ; 
Fountains and rivers, and the boundless main, 
With all that nature’s ample realms contain; 
And gods and goddesses of each degree, 

All that is past, and all that e'er shall be; 
Occultly, and in confluent order lic 

In Jove's vast womb, the ruler of the sky. 


But being full of ideas, through thefe he comprehends wholes in himfelf, which alfo 
the theologift indicating, adds, 


Jove is the first and last, high thund'ring king ; 
Middle and head, and all things spring from Jove. 
King Jove the root of earth and heav'n contains : 
One power, one demon is the source of all. 

For in Jove's royal body all things lie, 

Fire, earth, and water, zther, night, and day, 


Jupiter, therefore, comprehending wholes, at the fame time gives fubfiftence to all thinga 


in conjunction with Night. Hence to Jupiter thus inquiring, 


Night replies, 


Tell me bow all things will as one subsist, 


Yet each its nature separate preserve 2 


All things receive enclos'd on ev'ry side, 

In æther's wide inefable embrace : 

Then in the midst of zther place the heav‘n, 
In which let earth of infinite extent, 

The sea, and stars, the crown of heav'n, be fixt. 


And Jupiter is inftru&ed by Night in all the fubfequent mundane fabrication: but after 
fhe has laid down rules refpecting all other produétions, fhe adds, 


But when around the whole your pow'r has spread 
A strong coercive bond, a golden chain 


Suspend from zther. 


viz. a chain perfectly ftrong and indifloluble, proceeding from nature, foul and intelle@. 


For being bound, fays Plato, with animated bonds, they became animals, 
a 


—— the 
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=the golden chain suspend from æther. 


The divine orders above the world * being denominated Homerically a golden chain 
And Plato, emulating Homer, fays in this dialogue, “ that the demiurgus dinding intelleét 
in foul, and foul in body, fabricated the univerfe, and that he gave fubfiftence to the 
junior gods, through whom alfo he adorns the parts of the world.” If therefore it is 
Jupiter who poffeffes one power, who fwallows Phanes in whom the intelligible caufes of 
wholes primarily fubfift, who produces all things according to the admonitions of Night, 
and who confers dominion both on other gods and the three fons of Saturn, he it 
is who is the one and whole demiurgus of the univerfe, poffeffing the fifth order among 
thofe gods that rank as kings, as is divinely fhown by our preceptor in his Orphic con- 
ferences, and who is coordinate with Heaven and Phanes; and on this account he is 
artificer and father, and each of thefe totally. 

But that Plato alfo has thefe conceptions concerning the mighty Jupiter is evident 
from the appellations which he gives him in the Cratylus, evincing that he is the caufe 
and the fupplier of life to all things: for, fays he, that through which life is imparted 
to all things is denominated by us di and &pæ. But in the Gorgias, he coordinates 
him with the fons of Saturn, and at the fame time gives him a fubfiftence exempt from 
them, that he may be prior to the three, and may be participated by them, and efta- 
blifhes Law together with him, in the fame manner as Orpheus. For, from the admo- 
nitions of Night, according to Orpheus, Law is made the affeffor of Jupiter, and is efta- 
blithed together with him. Further ftill, Plato in his Laws, conformably to the theolo- 
gift, reprefents total Juftice as the affociate of Jupiter: and in the Philebus he evinces 
that a royal foul and a royal intelle&t prefubfift in Jupiter according to the reafon of 
caufe; agreeably to which he now alfo defcribes him as giving fubfiftence to intellect 
and foul, as unfolding the laws of fate, and producing all the orders of mundane gods 
and animals, as far as to the laft of things; generating fome of thefe by himfelf alone, 
and others through the celeftial gods as media. In the Politicus alfo he calls Jupiter the 
demiurgus and father of the univerfe, in the fame manner as in this dialogue, and fays 
that the prefent order of the world is under Jupiter, and that the world is governed 

° Instead of rwy Jewy woakewy uro rwy eyxoguswy, as in the original, it is necessary to read as in our 


translation Tuy Sewy Tefeey umep Tey EyKoo play. 
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according to fate. The world, therefore, living a life under the domionion of Jupiter, 
has Jupiter for the demiurgus and father of its life. The divine poet Homer likewife 
reprefents him fabricating on the fummit of Olympus, (‘Hear me, all ye gods and 
goddeffes ?’) and converting the two-fold coordinations of divinities to himfelf. Through 
the whole of his poetry, too, he calls him the fupreme of rulers, and the father of men 
and gods, and celebrates him with all demurgic conceptions. Since, therefore, accord- 
ing to all the Grecian theology, the fabrication of the univerfe is afcribed to Jupiter, 
what ought we to think refpecting thefe words of Plato? Is it not that the deity which 
is celebrated by him as artifcer and father is the fovereign Jupiter, and that he is 
neither father alone, nor father and artificer? For the father was the monad, as the 
Pythagoreans fay: but he is this very order of gods, the decad, at which number pro- 
ceeding from the retreats of the monad arrives, this being a univerfal recipient, venerable, 
circularly invefting all things with bound, immutable, unwearied, and which they call 
the facred decad. After the paternal monad, therefore, and the paternal and at the 
fame time fabricative tetrad, the demiurgic decad proceeds; being immutable indeed, 
becaufe immutable deity is confubfiftent with it, but invefing all things with bound, as 
being the fuppHer of order to things difordered, and of ornament to things unadorned, 
and illuminating fouls with intellect, as being itfeif intelle&t totally ; body with foul, as 
poffeffing and comprehending the caufe of foul; and producing things which are truly 
generated as middie and laft, in confequence of containing in itfeif demiurgic being. 


P. 485. In the firft place, be received one part from the whele, Se. 


After Proclus has difcuffed every thing pertaining to the mathematical fpeculation of 
the pfychogonic * diagram, an epitome of which we have given in the Introduction to this 
dialogue, he proceeds to a more principal and profound explanation of this part of the 
Timzus, as follows: In the firt place, fays he, we think it proper to fpeak about the 
divifion of the foul, according to which it is divided in thefe ratios, and likewife to remove 
whatever may be an impediment to us in apprehending the truth concerning it. Let no 
one therefore think that this divifion is corporeal, for we have before fhown that the 


medium of the foul is exempt from body, and from the whole of that effence which is 


a Viz. the diagram pertaining to the generation of the soul. PS 
4 divided 
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divided about it. Nor let any one who admits that it is better than body fuppofe that it 
ought to be divided after the fame manner as the extremes and intervals by which body is 
meafured. For things which poffefs interval, are not totally through the whole of 
themfelves prefent to themfelves, and when divided are not able to preferve an unconfuled 
union. But foul, participating of an impartible deftiny, is united to itfelf, and exhibits all 
the fame elements fubfifting in all the fame. Nor again, let any one fuppofe that this 
is a fe&tion of number. For foul is indeed number, but not that which fubfifts according 
to quantity, but that which is effential, felf-begotten, uniform, and converted to itfelf. 
Nor let any one compare the prefence of thefe ratios in all things to fpermatic reafons : 
for thofe are imperfect, corporeal and material, and are in every refpect furpafled by the 
immaterial and pure eflence of the reafons of the foul. Nor yet let any one affimilate 
the above-mentioned parts to the theorems of fcience, in confequence of each poflefling 
the whole: for we do not now confider the knowledge, but the effence of the foul. 
Nor is it proper to think that diverfities of effences are fimilar to the diftinétions of 
habits: for the latter are all-varioufly diverfified in thofe that poffefs them, but the 
former are eftablifhed with a famenefs of fubfiftence in demiurgic boundaries. It is 
requifite, therefore, to fufpend the primary principle of the pfychogonic divifion from 
a demiurgic caufe, and from thofe perfect meafures which eternally prefubfift in beings, 
and to which the demiurgus alfo looking divides the foul. For as he divides this 
univerfe by intelligible paradigms, fo alfo he feparates the effence of the foul by the 
moft beautiful boundaries, affimilating it to more antient and principal caufes. The 
mode, therefore, of divifion is immaterial, intelle€tual, undefiled, perfective of the effence 
of*the foul, generative of the- multitude it contains, collective through harmony into 
one order, and connective of things divided; at the fame time being the caufe of the 
unmingled purity in the foul, and producing a confluent communion of reafons. And 
the demiurgus appears indeed to confume the whole by dividing it into parts: and thus, 
after a manner, ‘Timzus alfo afferts; for he fays, that the demiurgus confumed the 
whole from which he feparated thefe parts. But as he had previoufly faid that foul is 
not only partible, but alfo impartible, it is requifite to preferve both, and to confider that 

while the wholenefs remains impartible, a divifion into multitude is produced : for if 
we take one of thefe only, I mean the fe€tion, we fhall make it only indivifible. The 

whole, therefore, is divided together with the whole remaining impartible; fo that it 
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equally participates of both. Hence it is well obferved by the dzmoniacal Ariftotfe, 
that there is fomething impartible in partible natures, by which they are connetted *; 
fo that it is much more neceflary that fomething impartible fhould remain in things whofe 
nature is not only partible, but alfo impartible. For if it fhould not remain, that which 
confifts from both will be alone partible. But that it is neceflary that the whole fhould 
remain in the generation of the parts is evident; fince the demiurgus is an eternal 
fabricator. But he conftituted the foul one whole prior to its divifion: for he does 
not produce at one time and deftroy at another; but he always produces every thing, 
and this eternally; and makes that which is produced to remain fuch as it is. The 
wholenefs, therefore, is not deftroyed in giving fubfiftence to the parts, but remains and 
precedes{ the parts. For he did not produce the parts prior to the whole, and after- 
wards generate the whole from thefe ; but, on the contrary, produced the whole firft, and 
from this gave fubfiftence to the parts. Hence the effence of the foul is at the fame 
time a whole and poffeffes parts, and is one and multitude. And fuch is the divifion 
which Timzus affumes in the foul. 

But let the mode of its explanation accord with the effence of the foul, being remote 
from apparent harmony, but recurring to effential and immaterial harmony, and fending 
us from images to paradigms. For the fymphony which flows into the ears, and confifts 
in founds and pulfations, is entirely different from that which is vital and intellectual. 
Let no one therefore ftop at the mathematical fpeculation of the prefent paflage, but 
let him excite in himfelf a theory adapted to the effence of the foul. Not let him think 
that we fhould look to intervals, or differences of motions; for thefe things are very 


remote, and are by no means adapted to the propofed object of inquiry; but let him 


* That which ultimately connects bodies must necessarily be impartible ; for if it also consisted of parts, 
those parts would require something else as the cause of their connection, and this something else, if also 
partible, another connecting principle, and so on ad infinitum. Body, therefore, derives its connection from 
the presence of somethirz incorporeal. . 

+ Whole, as Proclus soon after this informs us, has a triple subsistence, prior to parts, in a part, and 
posterior to parts. We have a beautiful image of the first of these of which Proclus is now speaking, in the 
centre of a circle considered as subsisting with the extremities of the radii terminating in it. For these ex- 


tremities, considered as giving completion to the centre, so far as centre, may be said to be as it were parts 


of it; but when they are considered as they may be, as proceeding from the centre, they are posterior 
to it. 
confider 
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confider the affertions effentially, and examine how they indicate the medium pertaining 
to the foul, and how they exhibit demiurgic providence. In the firft place, therefore, 
fince wholenefs is triple, one being prior to parts, another fubfifting from parts, and 
another in each of the parts, that wholenefs of the foul which is now delivered is that 
which fubfifts prior to parts; for the demiurgus made it one whole prior to all divifion, 
which, as we have faid, remains fuch as it is, without being confumed in the produdtion of 
the parts: for to be willing to diffolve that which is well harmonized is the provinee 
of an evil artificer. He would however diffolve it, if he confumed the whole in the 
parts. But Plato infinuates that whelenefs which confifts from parts, when he reprefents 
the demiurgus confuming the whole mixture in the fection of the effence of the foul, 
and renovating the whole of it through the harmony of its parts; this whole receiving 
its completion from all according parts. And a little further on he will teach us that 
wholenefs which fubfifts in each of its parts, when he divides the whole foul into certain 
circles, and attributes a’! the above-mentioned ratios to them, which he has already ren- 
dered apparent; for he fays that the three are in each of the parts, in the fame manner as 
in the whole. Every part, therefore, is in a certain refpect a triadic whole, after the fame 
manner as the whole. Hence it is neceffary that the foul fhould have three wholeneffes, 
becaufe it animates the univerfe, which is a whole of wholes, each of which is a whole 
asin apart. As it therefore animates in a two-fold refpect, viz. both that which is a 
whole, and thofe wholes which are as parts, it requires two wholeneffes; and it tran- 
fcends the natures which are animated, pofleffing fomething external to them, fo as, in 
the language of Timzus, to furround the univerfe as with aveil. Hence by the whole- 
nefs prior to parts it entirely runs above the univerfe, and by the other two connetts it, 
and the natures which it contains; thefe alfo fubfifting as wholes. 

In the next place, we muft obferve that Plato, proceeding frora the beginning to the 
end, preferves that which is monadic and alfo that which is dyadic in the foul: for he 
reduces its hyparxis into effence, famenefs, and difference, and bifects number, beginning 
from one part, into the double and triple; and contemplating the media, he compre- 
hends two in one, and according to each of thefe unfolds two-fold ratios, the fefquialter 
and fefquitertian, and again cuts thefe into fefquioctaves and remainders (Asumazc). 
In what follows alfo, he divides one length into two, and one figure of the foul into two 
periods; and, in fhort, he very properly never feparates the dyadic from the monadic ; 

for 
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for to intellect the monadic alone is adapted, on which account it is alfo impartible, but 
to body the dyadic; and hence, in the generation of a corporeal nature, he begins from 
the duad of fire and earth, and arranges two other genera of elements between thefe. 
But foul fubfifting between body and intellect is at the fame time a monad and a duad; 
and this becaufe in a certain refpedt it equally participates of bound and infinity; juft as 
intellect is allied to bound, but body more accords with infinity, through its fubject 
matter, and its divifion ad infinitum. And if after this manner fome have referred the 
impartible and partible to the monad and indefinite duad, they have fpoken agree- 
ably to things themfelves ; but if they have confidered the foul to be number in no refpect 
differing from monadic numbers, their affertions have been utterly difcordant with the 
effence of the foul. It is therefore at the fame time both a monad and duad, refembling 
by the monadic, intelleCtual bound, and by the dyadic, infinity; or by the former being 
the image of the impartible, and by the latter the paradigm of partible natures. This 
alfo fhould be confidered, that Timzus here fpeaks of a two-fold work of the demiurgus: 
for he divides the foul into parts, and harmonizes the divided portions, and renders 
them accordant with each other. But in fo doing he at the fame time energizes both 
Dionyfiacally and Apolloniacally. For to divide and produce wholes into parts, and 
to prefide over the diftribution of fpecies, is Dionyfiacal; but to perfect all things har- 
monioufly is Apolloniacal. As the demiurgus, therefore, comprehends in himfelf the 
caufe of both thefe gods, he divides and harmonizes the foul: for the hebdomad is a 
number common to both thefe divinities; fince theologifts fay that Bacchus was divided 
into feven parts, and they afcribe the heptad to Apollo, as the power that conneéts all fym- 
phonies ; for in the monad, duad, and tetrad, from which the hebdomad is compofed, 
the difdiapafon firft confifts. Hence they call the god, the leader of the hebdomad, 
and affert that the feventh day is facred to him: for they fay that on that day Apollo was 
born from Latona, in the fame manner as Diana on the fixth day. This number, there- 
fore, in the fame manner as the triad, accedes to the foul from fuperior caufes; the triad 
indeed from intelligible, but the hebdomad from intelleCtual* caufes. But the heb- 

e The number 7, according to the Pythagoreans, is the image of intellectual light; and hence the intel- 
lectual order is hebdomadic, consisting of two triads, viz. Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, and the three Curetes, 


and a separating monad which is called by antient theologists Ocean. See the fifth book of Proclus on 


Plato's Theology, and the Introduction and Notes to the Parmenides. 
domad 
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ay 


domad is derived from thefe gods, that the divifion into feven parts may be a fign of the 
Dionyfiacal feries, and of that dilaceration which is celebrated in fables. For it is re- 
quifite that the foul participating a Dionyfiacal intelle&, and, as Orpheus fays, carrying 
the god on her head, fhould be divided after the fame manner as he is divided; and 
that the harmony which fhe poffeff2s in thefe parts fhould be a fymbol of the Apolloniacal 
order. For in the fables* refpecting this god, it is Apollo who colleéts and unites the 
lacerated members of Bacchus, according to the will of his father. 

In the next place, three middles are affumed, which not only in the foul, but alfo every 
where fhadow forth the daughters of Themis, who are three, as well as thefe middles : 
for the geometrical middle is the image of Eunomia; and hence in the Laws Plato 
fays, that fhe governs polities, and is the judgment of Jupiter, adorning the univerfe, 
and comprehending in herfelf the truly political fcience. But the harmonic middle is 
theimage of Juftice, which diftributes a greater ratio t to greater, and a leffer to leffer 
terms, this being the employment of Juftice. And the arithmetical middle is the 
image of Peace: for it is fhe, as he alfo fays in the Laws, who attributes to all things the 
equal according to quantity, and makes people preferve peace with people, for the 
folid proportion prior to thefe is facred to their mother Themis, who comprehends all 
the powers of thefe. And thus much generally refpecting thefe three middles. 

That we may, however, fpeak of them more particularly, it is requifite to obferve that 
they are unific and connettive of the effence of the foul, viz. they are unions, analogies, 
and bonds. Hence Timzus alfo calls them bonds. For above, he fays, that the geo- 
metric middle is the moft beautiful of bonds, and that the cthers are contained in this ; 
but every bond is a certain union. If, therefore, thefe middles are bonds, and bonds 
are unions of the things bound, the confequence is evident. Thefe therefore pervade 
through the whole effence of the foul, and caufe it to be one from many wholes, as they 
are allotted a power which can bind various forms. But thefe being three, the geome- 
tric binds every thing which is effential in fouls: for effence is one reafon { which per- 
vades through all things, and conneéts things firft, middle, and laft, in the fame manner 

e See my Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. 

+ Thus in 6, 4, 3, which are in harmonic proportion, the ratio of 6 to 4 is greater than that of 4 to 3. 

3 Reason must here be considered as signifying a productive and connective principle of things, to which 


fatio in quantity is analogous. 
as 
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as in the geometric middle there is one and the fame ratio which perfetly pervades 
through three terms. The harmonic middle conneéts all the divided famenefs of fouls, 
imparting a communion of reafons to the extremes, and a kindred conjunétion; this 
famenefs which it connects being more apparent in more total, but lefs apparent in more 
partial fouls. And the arithmetic middle binds the all-various difference of the progref- 
fion of the foul, and is lefs inherent in things greater according to order, but more in 
fuch as are leffer. For difference has dominion in more partial natures, juft as famenefs 
has in fuch as are more total and more excellent. Thofe middles alfo may be compared 
with each other, in the fame manner as famenefs and difference: and as effence is the 
monad of thefe, fo the geometric middle of thofe. The geometric middle therefore is 
the union of all the eflences which are comprehended in the thirty-four terms. The har- 
monic is the union of equally numerous identities, and the arithmetic of differences ; 
all thefe middles at the fame time being extended through all the terms. For how could 
a certain whole be produced from them, unlefs they were as much as poffible united with 
each other, effentially indeed by one of thefe, but varioufly by the other two? Hence 
thefe two become the fupplement of the geometric middle, juft as famenefs and differ- 
ence contribute to the confummation of effence; for in canfequence of their poffefling 
contrariety to each other, the geometric middle conciliates their diffenfion, and unites 
their interval. For the harmonic middle, as we have faid, diftributes greater ratios to 
greater, and leffer to leffer terms: fince it evinces that things greater and more total ac- 
cording to eflence are more comprehenfive, and tranfcend in power fubjeét natures. But 
the arithmetic middle, on the contrary, diftributes leffer ratios to greater terms, and 
greater ratios to lefler terms*. For difference prevails more in fubordinate natures, as, on 
the contrary, the dominion of famenefs is more apparent in fuperior than in inferior na- 
tures. And the geometric middle extends the fame ratio to all the terms, illuminating 
union to things firft, middle, and laft, through the prefence of effence to all things. The 
demiurgus, therefore, imparts to the foul three conneétive unions, which Plato calls 
middles, becaufe they appear to bind the middle order of the univerfe. For the geo- 


metric collects the multitude of effences, and unites effential progreffions ; fince one 


° Thus, in the numbers 6, 4, 2, which are in arithmetic proportion, the ratio of 6 to 4, i. e. the ratio of 


the greater terms is less than the ratio of 4 to 2, tke ratio of the lesser terms: for the ratio of 6 to 4 is 13, 
but tbat of 4 to 2 is 2. 


ratio 
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ratio is an image of union. But the harmonic binds total identities and their hyparxes 
into one communion ; and the arithmetic conjoins firft, middle, and laft differences. 
For, in fhort, difference is the mother of numbers, as we learn in the Parmenides. 
But in every part there were thefe three, viz. effence, famenefs, and difference ; and it is 
requifite that all thefe fhould be conjoined with each other through a medium, and bind- 
ing reafons. | 

In the next place, we fay that the foul is a plenitude of reafons, being more fimple 
indeed than fenfibles, but more compofite than intelligibles. Hence Timzus affumes 
feven ratios in it, viz. the ratio of equality, mutiple, fubmultiple, fuperparticular, and 
fuperpartient, and the oppofites of thefe, the fubfuperparticular and fubfuperpartient 
ratios *: but he does not affume the ratios which are compofed from thefe; fince they 
are adapted to corporeal natures, which are compofite and divifible ; while on the con- 
trary the ratios in the foul proceed indeed into multitude and divifion, but at the fame 
time, together with multitude, exhibit fimplicity, and the uniform together with divi- 
fion. Neither therefore like intelleét is it allotted an effence in the monad and the im- 
partible (for intellect is alone monadic and impartible); nor js it multitude and divifion 
alone. 

Again, it is requifite to underftand that numbers which are more fimple and nearer to 
the monad have a more principal fubfiftence than fuch as are more compofite; fince 
Plato alfo eftablithes one part prior to all thofe that follow, refers all of them to this, and 
ends in thofe which are efpecially compofite and folid. This then being admitted, I fay 
that equality, and the ratio of equality, have the ratio of a monad to all ratios; and what the 
monad is in effential quantity, that the equal is t in relative quantity. Hence, according to 
this reafoning, the foul introduces a common meafure to all things which fubfift according 
to the fame ratios, and one idea bearing an image of famenefs ; but according to the multi- 

ple 
* For an account of these ratios, see the Note to the Sth Book of the Republic on the Geometric Num- 
ber, vol. i. 

+ That all the species of inequality of ratio proceed from equality of ratio may be shown as follows :— 
Let there be any three equal terms, as, for instance, three unities, 1, 3, 1. Let the first therefore be 
placed equal to the first, viz. 1; the second to the first and second added together, viz. to2; and let the 


third be equal to the first, twice the second, and the third added together, viz. toi, 2, 1,or 4. This 


VOL iL AL will 
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ple and fubmultiple ratio, it governs all feries, connects wholes themfelves, and exhibits 
every whole form of mundane natures often produced byit in all things. ‘Thus, for inftance, 
it exhibits the folar and lunar form in divine, demonical, and human fouls, in irrational 
animals, in plants, and in ftones themfelves. It poffeffes therefore the feries as one accord- 
ing to multiple ratio, the whole of which repeatedly appears in the fame feries, and adorns 
the moft univerfal genera by more partial feries. But by fuperparticular and fubfuperpar- 
ticular ratios it governs things which fubfift as wholes in their participants, and are par- 
ticipated according to one of the things which they contain. And, according to fuper- 
partient and fubfuperpartient ratios, it governs fuch things as are participated wholly in- 
deed by fecondary natures, but in conjunétion with a divifion, into multitude. Thus, 
for inftance, man participates of animal, and the whole form is in him, yet, not alone, 
but at the fame time, the whole is according to one thing, viz. the human form ; fo 
that, together with the whole, and one certain thing* which is a part of it, it is prefent 
to its participant. But things which are called common genera, participate indeed of 
one genus, yet do not participate of this alone, but together with this of many other 
‘genera t which are parts, and not a part of that one genus. Thus, for inftance, a mule 
participates of the fpecies, from which it has a mixt generation. Each fpecies therefore 


either participates of one genus according to one thing, and imitates the fuperparticular 


will produce duple proportion, viz. 1, 2, 4. By the same process with 1, 2, 4, triple proportion will 
arise, viz. 1, $, 9; and bya like process with this again, quadruple proportion, and so on. Multiple 
proportion being thus produced from equal terms, by inverting the order of these terms, and adopting the 
same process, sesquialter will be produced from duple proportion, sesquitertian from triple, &c. ‘Thus, for 
instance, let the three terms 4, 2, 1, be given, which forma duple proportion: let the first be placed 
equal to the first, viz. to 4; the second to the first and second, viz. to 6; and the third to the first, twice 
the second, and the third, viz. to 4, 4, 1, or 9, and we shall have 4, 6, 9, which forma sesquialter pro- 
portion ; for $ = 1} = 3. Bya like process with 9, 3, 1, which form a triple proportion, a sesquitertian 
proportion will arise, viz. 9, 12, 16; and so of other species of superparticular proportion. In like manner, 
by inverting the terms which compose superparticular proportion, all the species of supcrpartient proportions 
will arise. And hence it appears that equality is the principle of all inequalities, in the same manner as 
the monad of all numbers. 

e Thus in the superparticular ratio of 3 to 2, 2 is contained in 3, and together with it one part of 2, viz. 
the 1 of it. 

+ Thus in the superpartient ratio of 10 to 6, 6 is contained in 10, and together with it two parts of 6, viz. 
4, which is two-thirds of 6. 


ratio, 
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ratio, which contains the whole, and one part of the whole; or it participates of one 
common genus, and which is extended to many fpecies, and thus imitates the fuperpar- 
tient ratio, which, together with the whole, contains more parts of it than one: and 
there is not any participation of formsbefides thefe. Looking therefore to thefe things, 
we can eafily aflign the caufe of thofe things which fubfift according to one fpecies, as 
for inftance of the fun, the moon, and man ; and alfo of thofe which fubfilt according 
to many fpecies in conjunction with that which is common. For there are many fuch 
like natures both in the earth and fea, as, for inftance, fatyrs and marine nymphs, the upper 
parts of which refemble the human form, and the lower the extremities of goats and 
fifhes. There is alfo faid to be a fpecies of dragons with the faces of lions, fuch as thefe 
poffeffing an effence mingled from many things. All thefe ratios therefore are very pro- 
perly preaffumed in the foul, becaufe they bound all the participations of forms in the 
univerfe ; nor can there be any other ratios of communion befides thefe, fince all things 
are deduced into fpecies according to thefe. 

Again, therefore, a hebdomad of ratios correfponds to a hebdomad of parts ; and the 
whole foul through the whole of it is hcbdomadic in its parts, in its ratios, and in its 
., circles, being charaterized by the number feven. For if the demiurgic intellect is a 
monad, but foul primarily proceeds from intellect, it will fubfift as the hebdomad with 
refpect to it: for the hebdomad is paternal and motherlefs *. And perhaps equality im- 
parts a communion equally to all the ratios of the foul, that all may communicate with 
„I. But multiple ratio indicates the manner in which natures that have more of the na- 
ture of unity meafure fuch as are multiplied, wholly pervading through the whole of 
them; and alfo the manner in which impartible natures meafure fuch as are more dif- 
tributed. Superparticular and fubfuperparticular ratio appears to fignify the differences 
according to which total reafons do not wholly communicate with each other, but pof- 
fefs indeed a partial habitude, yet are conjoined according to one particular thing be. 
longing to them which is moft principal. And the fuperpartient and fubfuperpartient 
ratio indicates the laft nature, according to which the communion of the reafons of the 
foul is divifible, and multiplied through fubjection. For the more fublime reafons are 
waol'y united to the whole of themfelves ; but thofe of a middle fubfiftence are not 


* The hebdomad is said to te mctherless, tecause in monadic numbers 7 is not produced by the multi- 


plication of any two numbers between I and 10; 
4L 2 united , 
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united to the whole of themfelves, but are conjoined according to their higheft part ; 
and thofe that rank in the third degree are divifibly connafcent according to multi- 
tude. Thus, for inftance, effence communicates with all reafons, meafuring all their pro- 
greffions; for there is nothing in them uneffential: but /amene/s being itfelf a genus, 
efpecially colleéts into one communion the fummits of thefe ; and difference in a particu- 
lar manner meafures their progreffions and divifions. The communion therefore of the 
ratics of the foul is every where exhibited: for it is either all-perfe€t, or it alone fubfifts 
according to fummits, or according to extenfions into multitude. 

Again, therefore, let us in the next place attend to the manner in which the feven 
parts fubfift*. The firft part, indeed, is moft intellectual and the fummit of the foul, 
being conjoined with zbe one, and the hyparxis of its whole effence. Hence it is called 
one, as being uniform; its number is comprehended in union, and it is analogous to the 
caufe and the center of the foul. For the foul abides according to this, and fubfifts in 
unproceeding union with wholes. And the tetrad indeed is in the firft monads, on ac- 
count of its fiability, and its rejoicing in equality and famenefs. But the number 8 is in 
the monads of the fecond order, through its fubje€tion, and that providence of the foul 
which extends itfelf from its fupreme part, as far as to the laft of things. Thé triad is 
in the monads of the third order, through the circular progreffion of the multitude in it, 
to the all-perfe€&t. And at the fame time it is manifeft from thefe things as images, that 
the fummit of the foul, though it is uniform, is not purely one, but that this alfo is united 
multitude, juft as the monad t is not without multitude, but is at the fame time monad , 
but the one of the gods is alone one. And the one of intelle€&t is indeed more one than 
multitude, though this alfo is multiplied ; but she one of the foul is fimilarly one and mul- 
titude, juft as she cne of the natures pofterior to foul, and which are divided about bodies, 
is more multitude than one. And the one of bodies is not fimply one, but a phantafm 
and image of the one. Hence the Elean gueft in the Sophifla fays, that every thing 
corporeal is broken in pieces, as having an adventitious one, and never ceafing to be di- 


vided. The fecond part multiplies the part prior to it by generative progreffions, which 


* Let it be remembered that the first numbers of the soul are, as we have observed in the Introduction to 
this Dialogue, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27. 


+ In the dissertation on nullities, at the end of my translation of Aristotle's Metaphysics, I have demon- 
atratively shown that infinite multitude is contained causally in the monad. 


the 
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the duad indicates, and unfolds all the progreflions of effence. Hence alfo it is faid to 
be double of the firft, as imitating’ the indefinite duad and intelligible infinity. But 
the third part converts the whole foul again to its principle: and it is the third part of 
it which is convolved to the principles, and which indeed is meafured by the firt part, 
as being filled with union from it, but is more partially conjoined to the fecond part. 
Hence it is faid to be triple of that, but fefquialter of this: for it is indeed contained from 
the half by the fecond part, as not poffefling an equal power, but is perfe€tly contained 
by the firft. Again the fourth, and alfo the fifth part, peculiarly evince that the foul pre- 
fides over fecondary natures : for thefe parts are intelleCtual caufes of thofe incorporeals 
which are divided about bodies, fince they are fuperficies and tetragonic; this being de- 
rived from the fecond, but that from the third part ; for the fourth part is the fource of 
progreflion and generation, and the fifth of converfion and perfection. For both are fuper- 
ficies; but the one fubfifts twice from the fecond, and the other proceeds thrice from the 
third. And it appears that the one *, imitating the proceffion about body, is productive 
of generative powers, but that.the other} is produétive of intelleCtual regreffions : for 
all knowledge converts that which knows to the thing known; juft as every nature 
wifhes to generate, and to make a progreffion downwards. The fixth and feventh parts 
infert in the foul the primary caufes of bodies, and of folid bulks: for thefe numbers are 
folid; and the one{ is derived from the fecond part, and the other § from the third. 
But Timzus, in what he here fays, converting things laft to fuch as are firft, and the 
terminations of the foul to its fummit, eftablifhes this to be o€tuple, and that twenty- 
feven times, the firft. And thus the effercce of the foul confifts of feven parts, as abiding, 
proceeding, and returning, and as the caufe of the progreflion and converfion, both of 
effences divifible about bodies, and of bodies themfelves. 

If you pleafe you may alfo fay, becaufe the foul is allotted an hypoftafis between 
impartible and partible effences, that it imitates the former through the triad, and pre- 
aflumes the latter from the tetrad. But every foul is from all thefe terms, becaufe 
every rational foul is the centre of wholes. The harmonic and arithmetic middles, 


therefore, fill thefe intervals, which have an effential fubfiftence, and are confidered 


® Viz, 4. t Viz. 9. t Viz. 8 is derived from 2. § Viz. 27 is derived from 3. 
according 
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according to effence, thefe as we have faid collecting their fameneffes, and thofe their 
differences. 

We may likewife, approaching nearer to things themfelves, fay, that the foul, according 
to one part, viz. its fummit, is united to natures prior to itfelf; but that, according to 
the double and triple parts, it proceeds from intellect and returns to it; and that, accord- 
ing to the double of the double, and the triple of the triple, it proceeds from itfelf, and 
is again converted to itfelf; and through its own middle to the principles of its effence;: 
for abiding according to them, it is filled from them with every thing of a fecondary. 
nature. And as the progreffion from itfelf is fufpended from the progreffion prior to. 
itfelf, fo the converfion to itfelf depends on that which is prior to itfelf. But the laft 
parts, according to which the foul gives fubfiftence to things pofterior to itfelf, are 
referred to the firft part, that a circle may be exhibited without a beginning, the end 
being conjoined with the beginning, and that the univerfe may be generated animated 
and intellectual, folid numbers being coordinated with the firft part. From thefe middles, 
alfo, Timzus fays that fefquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquioctave ratios refult. What 
elfe then does he wih to indicate by thefe things, than the more partial differences of 
the ratios of the foul? For the fefquidlter ratios prefent us with an image of divifible 
communion indeed, but according to the firft of the parts; but the fefquitertian of 
communion according to the parts in the middle; and the fefquioctave of that which 
fubfifts according to the extremes. Hence the middles are conjoined wiih each other 
according to the fefquioctave ratio. For when they are beheld according to oppofite 
genera, they poffefs the Icaft communion: but each is appropriately conjoined with 
the extremes. ‘Timzus alfo adds, that all the fefquitertian ratios are filled with the 
interval of the fefquioctave together with the leimma, or remainder ; indicating by this 
that the terminations of all thefe ratios end in more partial hypoftafes, until the foul 
has comprehended the caufes of things laft in the world, and which are every way divi- 
fible. For foul has previoufly eftablithed in herfelf, according to the demiurgic will, 
the principles of the order and harmony of thefe. Soul, therefore, contains the pria- 
ciples of harmonious progreffion and converfion, and of divifion into things firft, middle, 
and laft; and the is one intellectual reafon, which is at the fame time filled with all 


reafons. 
With 
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With thefe things alfo accord what we have before afferted, that all its harmony 
confifts from a quadruple diapafon, with the diapente and tone. For harmony fubfifts 
in the world, in intelleét, and in foul; on which account alfo Timzus fays that foul 
participates of andis harmony. But the world participates of harmony decadically, foul 
tetradically, and intellect monadically. And asthe monad is the caufe of the tetrad, and 
the tetrad of the decad, fo alfo intellectual harmony is the fupplier of that which pertains 
to the foul, and that of the foul is the fource of fenfible harmony : for foul is the proxi- 
mate paradigm of the harmony in the fenfible world. Since, however, there are five 
figures* and centers} in the univerfe which give completion to the whole; hence the 
harmony diapente is the fource of fymphony according to parts to the world. Again, 
becaufe the univerfe is divided into nine{ parts, the fefquioctave ratio makes its 
communion cemmenfurate with foul. And here you may fee that foul comprehends 
the world according to caufe, and renders it a whole, harmonizing it confidered as one, 
as confifting of four, and of five parts, and as divided into nine parts. For the monad, 
tetrad, pentad, and ennead, comprehend the whole number according to which all the 
parts of the world are divided. Hence the antients confidered the Mufes, and Apollo 
the leader of the Mufes, as prefiding over the univerfe, the latter fupplying the one 
union of the whole harmony, and the former connecting its divided progreffion: and 
the eight Syrens mentioned in the Republic appear to give completion to the fame 
numbers. Thus then, in the middle of the monad and ennead, the world is adorned 
tetradically and pentadically ; tetradically indeed, according to the four ideas of animals 
which its paradigm comprehends, but pentadically according to the five figures through 
which the demiurgus adorned all things, introducing as Timæus fays a fifth idea, and 


arranging this harmonically in the univerfe. 


* Proclus here means the five regu’ar bodies, viz. the dodecahedron, the pyramid, the octahedron, the 
icosahedron, and the cube. It is a remarkable property of these figures, that the sum of their sides is the 
same as that of their angles, and that this sum is pentadic; for it is equal to 50. Thus the dodecahedron 
contains 12 sides, the pyramid 4, the octahedron 8, the icosahedron 20, and thc cube 6; and 12 +4 +5 + 
20+ 6=50. In like manner, with respect to their angles, the dodecahedron hes 20, the pyramid 4, the 
octahedron 6, the icosahedron 12, and the cube 8; and 20 4- 4 +6 + 12 + 3 = 50. 

+ Viz. the northern, southern, eastern and western centcrs, and that which subsists between these. 

ł Viz. into the five centers and the four elements considered as subsisting every where. 


Again, 
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Again, therefore, let us fay from the beginning, that the demiurgus poffeffing two- 
fold powers, the one being productive of famenefs, and the other of difference, as we 
learn in the Parmenides, he both divides and binds the foul. And heis indeed the final 
caufe of thefe, that the foul may become the middle of wholes, being fimilarly united 
and divided fince two things are prior to it, the gods as unities, and beings as united 
natures; and two things are pofterior to it, viz. thofe natures which are divided in cona 
junction with others* and thore which are perfectly divifibleft. You may alfo fay that 
the one is prior to the former, viz. to the gods and beings, and that matter is pofterior 
to the latter; that famenefs and difference which are the idioms of the demiurgic order 
are effective; and that the fections and bonds of the father are paradigmatic. For he 
firt among the gods cuts and binds with infrangible bonds; theologifts obfcurely 
fignifying thefe things when they fpeak of Saturnian exfections, and thofe bonds which 
the fabricator of the univerfe is faid to hurl round himfelf, and of which Socrates reminds 
usin the Cratylus. We may alfo confider numbers as having a formal power with 
refpect to divifions ; for the parts of the foul are feparated according to thefe. But the 
middles and the ratios which give completion to thefe are analogous to bonds: for it 
is impoffible to confider concaufes, which have the relation of matter, in fouls which 
have an incorporeal effence. Thefe things being premifed, it is evident how the demi- 
urgus of all divifion, energizing with two-fold powers, the dividing and the binding, 
divides from primary caufes the triform nature and triple mixture of the foul, the whole 
foui at the fame time remaining undiminifhed. Fer fince he conftituted the foul as a 
medium between an impartible effence, and that nature which ‘is divided about bodies, 
and fince an impartible effence is triple, abiding, proceeding and returning, hence he 
eftablifhed a fimilitude of this in three parts; adumbrating its permanency by the firft 
part, its progreffion by the fecond, and its converfion by the third. And perhaps on this 
account the fecond is faid to be double of the firft: for every thing which proceeds has 
alfo that which abides fubfifting prior to its progreflion. But the third part is faid to 
be triple of the firft: for every thing which is converted proceeds alfo and abides. 
' Since alfo foul produces the effence pofterior to itfelf, it likewife contains in itfelf the 


whole of this effence. Hence it contains every incorporeal effence, but which is at 


* Viz. corporeal forms and qualities. t Viz. bodies, 
the 
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the fame time infeparable from bodics, according to the fourth and fifth parts; but 
every corporeal effence according to folid numbers, viz. the fixth and feventh parts. 
Or, it produces and converts itfelf to itfelf, according to fquare numbers, fince it is felf- 
fubfiftent * and felf-energetic, but every divifible effence pofterior to itfelf according to 
cube numbers. The one ratio of geometric analogy effentially binds thefe parts, 
divided as we have faid into three and feven. But the harmonic middle binds them 
according to famenefs, and the arithmetic according to difference. Thefe two likewife 
lie between the geometric middle, and are faid to fill the double and triple intervals, 
becaufe all famenefs and all difference are uniformly comprehended under effence and 
the harmony pertaining to it. But from thefe middles the multitude of fefquialter, 
fefquitertian, and fefquioctave ratios becomes apparent; which multitude is indeed 
binding and connettive, as well as the middles, but is of a more partial nature, becaufe 
each of thefe is a certain ratio; but each of the middles confifts from many ratios, 
either the fame or different. And as analogy or proportion is more comprehenfive 
than ratio, fo the above-mentioned middles afford a greater caufe to the foul of con- 
necting the multitude which it contains, this caufe pervading intellectually through the 
whole of it. The fefquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquio€tave ratios are, therefore, certain 
bonds of a more partial nature, and are comprehended in the middles, not according to 
different habitudes of them with refpect to the extremes, for this is mathematical, but 
according to caufal comprehenfion and a more total hypoftafis. 

. Again, thefe bonds contain the fecond and third progreffions of the ratios; the 
tefquialter comprefling through five centers the harmony of the ratios ; the fefquitertian, 
through the four elements which fubfift every where, cvincing their power, and render- 
ing all things known and allied to each other; and the fefquioétave harmonizing the 
divifion into nine and eight. Hence the antients at one time, confidering the parts of 


the world as eight, and at another as nine, placed over the univerfe eight Syrens, and 


* Even square numbers are beautiful images of self-subsistence. For that which produces itself effects 
this by its hyparxis or summit, since the being of every thing depends on its principal part, and this is its 
summit. But the root of a number is evidently analogous to hyparxis; and consequently an even square 
number will be an image of a nature which produces itself, And hence self-producticn is nothing more 
than an involution of hyparxis, 
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nine Mufes, from whom harmony is derived to wholes. The fefquitertian and fefqui- 
alter ratios, therefore, are more total than the fefquioctaves; and hence they are the 
fuppliers of a more perfect fymphony, and comprehend the harmonious fection of the 
world in lefs numbers. Here therefore the divifions in the participants are diftant from 
each other, but in the incorporeal ratios of the foul the more total comprehend the 
more partial. But fince the fefquioctaves are the caufes of a more partial fymphony, 
hence that which is pofterior to thefe is juftly faid to be thruft down into the extremity 
of the univerfe. Nor is it difcordant to the whole of things, that divifible defiuxions 
from each of the elements fhould be driven into the fubterranean region. For fince 
the elements fubfift in many places, in the heavens, and in the regions under the moon, 
the ratio pofterior to the fefquioctave collecting the laft fediment of them in the fub- 
terranean region, conjoins them with wholes, that from the union of both the whole 
harmony of the univerfe may be complete. Hence we have faid that the harmony of 
the foul is perfeétly intelleétual and effential, preceding according to caufe fenfible har- 
mony, and that Timzeus, wifhing to exhibit this through images, employed harmonic 
ratios, prefuppofing that there are certain caufes in the foul more comprehenfive than 
others, and which fubfift prior to every form and to all the knowledge of the foul. 
On this account I think it is not fit to difcufs things of this kind, by explaining the 
parts, or the ratios, or the analogies, but we fhould contemplate all things effentially, 
according to the firft divifion and harmony of the foul, and refer all things to a 
demiurgic and intellectual caufe. Hence we fhould comprehend the fefquioétaves and 
remainders (Asimyerw) in the fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, thefe in the middle, 
and the middles in that one middle which is the moft principal of all of them; and 
fhould refer more partial to more total caufes, and confider the former as derived from. 


the latter. And thus much concerning harmonic ratios.. 


P. 490. He at the fame time formed an eternal image flowing according to namber of 


eternity abiding in one. 


That eternity then, fays Proclus, is more venerable, has a more principal fubfiftence, 
and is as it were more ftable than animal itfelf, though this is the moft beautiful and 
perfect of intelligible animals, as Plato has informed us in the firft part of this dialogue, 
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is entirely evident. For if the eternal is faid to be and is cternal, as that which parti- 
cipates, but eternity is neither faid to participate of animal itfelf, nor to receive its 
appellation from it, it is evident that the one is fecondary, but the other more fimple 
and primary. For neither docs cternity participate of animal itfelf, becaufe it is not an 
animal, nor is time a vifible animal, nor any other animal. For it has been fhown that 
animal itfelf is only-begotten and eternal; and hence eternity is more excellent than 
animal itfelf; fince the eternal is neither that which eternity is, nor is better than 
eternity. But as we all acknowledge that what is endued with intellect, and that what 
is animated, are pofterior to intelle&t an4 foul, in like manner the eternal is fecondary to 
eternity. But here fome one may fay, what can be more venerable than animal itfelf, 
fince it is faid by Plato to be the moft beautiful of intelligibles, and according to all 
things perfe&? We reply, that it is moft beautiful from receiving the fummit of beauty, 
through vehement participation of it, but not from its tranfeendent participation of the 
good. Yor it is not faid to be the def of intelligibles. To which we may add, that 
it is not fimply the moft beautiful of all intelligibles, but of all intelligible animals, 
Eternity, therefore, is not any animal, but infinite life. In the next place, it is not 
neceflary, that what is every way perfect fhould be the firft. For the perfect pofleffes 
all things; fo that it will contain things firft, middle, and laft. But that which is above 
this divificn will be fuper-perfect. Nothing therefore hinders, but that eternity may be 
fuperior to the moft beautiful and in every refpe@ perfect animal, fince intelligible 
animals are many, if it is the beft, and fuper-perfeét. 

If thefe things then are rightly afferted, eternity will neither be one certain genus of 
béng, as fome have thought it to be, fuch as effence, or permanency, or famenefs: for 
all thefe are parts of animal itfelf, and cach of thefe pofleffes as it were an oppofition, 
viz. eflence, non-being; permanency, motion; famenefs, difference; but nothing is 
oppofed to eternity. All thefe therefore are fimilarly eternal, viz. the fame, the 
different, permanency, motion; but this would not be the cafe if eternity were onc of 
thefe. Eternity, therefore, is not oppofed to any thing either of thefc, or to any of the 
things pofterior to itfelf: for time, which may feem to fubfift diffimilarly to eternity, 
in the firft place, does not revolve about the fame things with it, but about things which 
do not receive their continuous coherence from eternity; and in the next place 


it is an image of, and is not oppofed to eternity, as Plato now fays, and as we 
4M 2 shall 
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fail flortly demonftrate. Eternity, therefore, will not be any one genus, nor the 
whole collection of the genera of being: for again, there would be multitude in it, and 
it wou'd require the union of that which abides in one. But it is itfelf that which 
abides in one; fo that it would abide, and yet not abide in one. It would abide indeed 
as eternity, and as the caufe of union to beings, but it would not abide as being com- 
pofed from multitude. To all which we may add, that it is intellect which compre- 
hends the genera of being, and that the conception of intelleét is different from that of 
eternity, in the fame manner as the conception of foul from that of time: for the 
energy of intellect is intranfitive intelligence, but of eternity, impartible perpetuity. 

What then will eternity be, if it is neither any one of the genera of being, nor that 
which is compofed from the five, fince all thefe are eternal, and eternity has a prior 
fubfiftence ? What elfe than the monad * of the intelligible unities? But I mean by 
unities, the ideas of intelligible animals, and the genera of all thefe intelligible ideas. 
Eternity is the one comprehenfion, therefore, of the fummit of the multitude of thefe, 
and the caufe of the invariable permanency of all things, not fubfifting in the multitude 
of intelligibles themfelves, nor being a collection of them, but in an exempt manner 
being prefent to them, by itfelf difpofing and as it were forming them, and making them 
to be wholes. For perfeét multitude is not unfolded into light, nor is the all-various 
idea of intelligibles produced immediately after the good; but there are certain natures 
between, which are more united than all-perfeét multitude, but indicate a parturiency 
and reprefentation of the generation of wholes, and of conneéted comprehenfion in 
themfelves. How many, and of what kind thefe are, the gods know divinely, but the 
myftic doctrine of Parmenides will inform us in a human and philofophic manner,,.to 
which dialogue we fhall refer the reader for accurate inftruction in thefe particviars. 
For we fhall now fhow that eternity is above all-perfeét animal, and that it is proximately 
above it, from the very words of the philofopher. 

Becaufe animal itfelf, therefore, is faid to be eternal, it will be fecondary to eternity; 
but becau‘e there is nothing eternal prior to it, it will be proximately pofterior to 
eternity. Whence then is this evident? Becaufe, I fay, neither is there any thing 
temporal prior to the world, the image of animal itfelf, but thé world is the firft par- 
ticipant of time, and animal itfelf of eternity. For if as eternity is to time, fo is animal 

* Movas is omitted in the original; but the sense requires that either this word, or the word aiti, causes 


should be inserted, 


itfelf 
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itfelf to the world, then, as geometricians would fay, it will be alternately as eternity is 
to animal itfelf, fo is time to the world. But time is firft participated by the world ; 
for it was not prior to the orderly diftribution of the univerle: and hence eternity is 
firft participated by animal icfelf. And if time is not the whole fenible animal (i. e 
the world), for it was generated together with it, and that which is generated with a 
thing is not that thing with which it is generated, if this be the cafe, neither will 
eternity be intelligible animal, fo that neither will it be an animal, left there 
fhould be two intelligible animals: for Plato has before fhown that animal itfelf 
is only begotten (soveyeves). Hence we muft not fay that eternity is an animal, but 
different from animal itfelf. Neither, therefore, in fhort, is it an animal: for it is 
either an animal the fame with or different from animal itfelf, neither of which, as we 
have fhown, can be afferted. It is not the latter, becaufe aniinal itfelf is only begotten, 
nor the former, becaufe neither is time the fame with that which is temporal. But if it is 
participated by and does not participate of intelligible animal, it will be a god prior to it, 
intelligible indeed, but not yet an animal. The order of eternity, therefore, with refpect 
to animal itfelf, is apparent : for it is evident that it is higher, and proximately higher, and 
that it is the caufe to intelligibles of a fubfiftence according to the fame things, and after 
the fame manner. It has indeed been faid to be permanency, but this is a coordinate caufe, 
and rather affords famenefs of fubfiftence about energy; but eternity is an exempt 
caufe. It is alfo evident that it is the comprehenfion and union of many intelligible 
unities ; and hence it is called by the oracles father-begotten light*, becaufe it illuminates 
all things with unific light. “< For,” fays the Oracle, “ this alone, by plucking abundantly 
from the ftrength of the father, the flower of intelleét, is enabled by intellection to impart 
a paternal intellect to all the fountains and principles; together with intellectual energy 


and a perpetual permanency according to an unfluggifh revolution.” For, being full 


e This is one of the Chaldzan Oracles, “which, as I have shown in my collection of them in the Sup- 
plement to vol. iii. of the Monthly Magazine, were delivered by Chaldean Theurgists under the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus. The original is as follows : 

Tlarpoyeves paos’ Toru yap povos 

Ex maTtpos adxns Joepauevos voou avtos, 
Exel Tw vosiy warpinoy vouy evdsdovas 

Nacass mnyats TE xai apyais’ 

Kas TO voeiv, QEL TE LEVEY KOXY TT POEAAIY} 1. 
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of paternal deity, which the Oracle cails the flower of intelle&, it illuminates al! things 
with intellect, together with an eternal famenefs of intellection, and an amatory con- 
yerfion and energy about the principle of all things. Thefe things, however, I revolve 
in the inacceflible adyta of the dianoétic part. 

Again, inveftigating on all fides the inteliectual conception of the philofopher about 
eternity, let us confider what is the meaning of its abiding in owe. For we inquire, in 
what eve? Shall we fay, in te good, as it has appeared to the moft theological of the 
interpreters? But neither does ¢he good abide in itfelf, through its fimplicity, as we 
learn in the firft hypothefis of the Parmenides, and therefore much lefs does any thing 
elfe abide in it. For, in fhort, nothing is in it, nor with it, in confequence of its being 
exempt from coordination with any thing. Hence it is not ufually called good, or one, 
but the good and the ene, that we may underftand its monadic tranfcendency, and which is 
bevond every nature that is known. But now eternity is not faid to abide in zke one, 
Lut in one; fo that neither does it abide in the goed. Shail we fay then, that by eter- 
nity abiding in one, its united nature as it were, its permanency in its own one, and its 
fubfifting as one multitude, are implied? Or, in fhort, the number of that which does 
not proceed, that it may.be the caufe of union to the multitude of intelligibles? Shall 
we fay that this alfo is true, that it may impart to itfelf the ftable and the whole prior 
to things eternal? For to abide in one, is to have the whole and the fame hyparxis 
invariably prefent at once. Every divine nature, therefore, begins its energy froin itfelf, 
fo that eternity alfo eftablifhes itfelf in one prior to things eternal; and in a fimilar 
manner connects itfelf. Hence being is not the caufe of permanency, as Strato * the 
natural philofopher fays it is, but eternity{; and it is the caufe of a permanency, not 
fuch as is always in generation, or becoming to be, but which, as Timæus fays, invari- 
ably fubfifts in one. But if eternity unfolds a duad, though we are often ftudious to 
conceal it; for the ever is conjoined with being, according to the fame, and éfernity is 
that which always is (sozw ouuy, o ot wv); if this be the cafe, it appears to have the monad 


of being prior to it, and the one being, viz. the higheft being, and to abide in this one, 


* Strato was a philosopher of Lampsacus. He was the disciple and successor of Theophrastus; and 
flourished 289 years before Christ. 
+ For eternity is stability of being; and in like manner immortality is stability of life, and memory of 
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knowledge. 
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agreeably to the doctrine of our preceptor, that the firit being may be one prior to t2 
duad, as not departing from the one. And the duad indeed in eternity, which cau’, 
unfolds multitude, is united to the firft being in which cternity* abides; but the muhi- 
tude of intelligibles is united to eternity itfelf, which in a tranfcendent and unied manner 
comprehends and connetts all their fummits. For that the conception of the firit being 
is different from that of eternity is evident; fince to be for ever is perfectly different from 
fimply to be. If therefore any thing is eternal, this alfo is; but the contrary does not 
follow, that if any thing és, this alfo is eternal. Hence, ¢o de is morc total and generative 
than to Le for ever, and on this account is nearer to the caufe of all beings, of the unities 
in beings, of generation itfelf, of matter, and, in fhort, ofall things. Thefe three, therc- 
fore, orderly fucceed each other; the one eing t, as the monad of beings; eternity as 
the duad, together with being poflefling the ever; and she eternal, which participates 
both of being and the ever, and is not primarily eternal being, like eternity. And zbe 
ene being is alone the caufe of being to all things, whether they are truly or not truly 
beings; but eternity is the caufe of permanency in being. And this is what Strato 
ought rather to have faid, and not to have defined being to be the permanency of things, 
as he writes in his book Concerning Being, transferring the idiom of eternity to being. 

Let us now attend to the following admirable account of time, by Proclus. 

How then is time faid by Plato to be an image of eternity? Is it becaufe eternity 
abides in oze, but time proceeds according to number? Thefe things however rather 
indicate their diflimilitude than fimilitude to each other. For Plato nearly oppofes all 
things to all, proceeding, to abiding, -according to number, to cne, the image to the thing 
itfelf. It is better, therefore, to fay, that divinity produced thefe two as the meafures 
of things, I mean eternity and time, the one of intelligible and the other of mundane 
beings. As the world, therefore, is faid to be the image of the intelligible, fo alfo the 
mundane meafure is denominated the image of the intelligible meafure. Eternity, how- 


ever, is a meafure as the one, but time as number: for each meafures the former things 


* As the intelligible triad, or the first procession from the ineffable caufe of all, consists, as will be shown. 
in the Introduction to the Parmenides, of leing, life, and intellect, eternity forms the middle of this triad, 
being, as Plotinus divinely says, infinite life, at once total and full, and abides in the summit of this triad, 
i, e. in being itself or the first and intelligible being. 


t Tov w, viz. being characterized by and wholly absorteJin the one; for such is the first being. 
1 united, 
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united, and the latter things numbered: and the former meafures the permanency of 
beings, but the latter the extenfion of generated natures. But the apparent oppofitions 
of thefe two, do not evince the diffimilitude of the meafures, but that fecondary are pro- 
duced from more antient natures. For progreflion is from abiding, and number from 
the one. May we not therefore fay, that time is on this account an image of eternity, 
becaufe it is productive of the perfection of mundane natures, juft as eternity connectedly 
contains, and is the guardian of beings. For as thofe natures which are unable to live 
according to intellect, are led under the order of Fate, left by flying from a divine 
nature they fhould become perfectly difordered ; in like manner things which have 
proceeded from eternity, and are unable to participate of a perfection, the whole of 
which is eftablifhed at once, and is always the fame, end indeed in the government of 
time, but are excited by it to appropriate energies, through which they are enabled to 
receive the end adapted to their nature, from certain periods which reftore them to 
their antient condition. 

But how is time faid to be a moveable image of eternity? Shall we fay becaufe the 
whole of it isin motion? Or is this indeed impoffible? For nothing is moved accord- 
ing to the whole of itfelf, not even fuch things as are effentially changed: for the fubjeét 
of thefe remains. Much more therefore muft that which is moved, according to other 
motions, abide according to effence, and this if it be increafed, and changed, and locally 
moved. For if it did not abide according to fomething, it would at the fame time caufe 
the motion to be evanefcent ; fince all motion is in fomething. Nothing, therefore, is 
as we have faid moved according to the whole of itfelf, and efpecially fuch perpetual 
natures as it is fit fhould be eftablifhed in their proper principles, and abide in them- 
felyes, if they are to be continually preferved. But in a particular manner the image of 
eternity ought in a certain refpeét to poffefs perpetuity according to famenefs, and 
ftability ; fo that it is impoffible that time fhould be moved according to the whole of 
itfelf, fince ncither is this poffible to any thing elfe. Something of it, therefore, muft 
neceffarily remain, fince every thing which is moved is moved in confequence of pofleff- 
ing fomething belonging to it which abides. The monad of time, therefore, abides 
iufpended from the demiurgus; but being full of meafuring power, and withing to 
meafure the eflential motions of the foul, together with phyfical and corporeal motion, 
and alfo being, energies and paffions, it proceeds according to number. Hence time, 
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abiding by its impartible and inward energy, and being participated by its external 
energy, and by the natures which are meafured proceeds according to number; i. e. 
it proceeds according to a certain intellectual number, or rather according to the firft 
number, which as Parmenides would fay being analogous to she one being, or the firt 
of beings, prefides over intelleCtuals, in the fame manner as the firft being prefides 
over intelligibles. ‘Time, therefore, proceeds according to that number; and hence 
it diftributes an accommodated meafure to every mundane form. 

You may alfo fay ftill more appropriately, that time which is truly fo called proceeds 
according to number, numbering the participants of itfelf, and being itfelf that intel- 
le€tual number, which Socrates obfcurely indicates when he fays that fwiftnefs itfelf and 
flownefs itfelf are in true number, by which the things numbered by time differ, being 
moved fwifter or flower. Hence Timzus does not fpeak with prolixity about this true 
number, becaufe Socrates had previoufly in the Republic perfectly unfolded it, but he 
{peaks about that which proceeds from it. For that being true number, time, fays he, 
proceeds according to number. Let then true time proceed according to intelligible 
number, but it proceeds fo far as it meafures its participants, juft as the time of which 
Timzeus now fpeaks proceeds as that which is numerable, poflefling yet an image of 
effential time, through which it numbers all things with greater or leffer numbers of 
their life, fo that an ox lives for this and man for that period of time, and the fun 
and mostani the other ftars accompli;h their revolutions according to different mea- 
fures. Time, therefore, is the meafure of motion, not as that by which we meafure, 
but as that which produces and bounds the being of life, and of every other motion of 
things in time, and as meafuring them according to and affimilating them to paradigms. 
Fot as it refers itfelf to the fimilitude of eternity which comprehends paradigmatic caufes, 
in like manner it fends back to a more venerable imitation of eternal principles things 
perfeéted by it, which are circularly convolved. Hence theurgifts fay that time is a 
god, and deliver to us a method by which we may excite this deity to render himfelf 
apparent. They alfo celebrate him as older and younger, and as a circulating and 
eternal God; not only as the image of eternity, but as eternally comprehending it 
prior to fenfibles. They add further, that he intellectually perceives the whole number 
of all the natures that are moved in the world, according to which he leads round and 
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reftores to their antient condition in fwifter and flower periods every thing that is moved. 
Befides all this, they celebrate him as interminable through power, in confequerce of 
infinite circulation. And laftly, they add that he is of a fpiral form, as mea uring 
according to one power things which are moved in a right line, and thofe which are 
moved in a circle, jut as the {piral uniformly comprehends the right line and the circle. 

We muft not, therefore, foliow thofe who confider time as confifting in mere naked 
conceptions, or who make it to be a certain accident; nor yet muft we affent to thofe 
who are more venerable than thefe, and who approach nearer to reality, and affert with 
them that the idiom of time is derived from the foul of the world energizing tranftively. 
For Plato, with whom we all defire to accord refpedting divine concerns, fays that the 
demiurgus gave fubfitence to time, the worid being now arranged both according to foul 
and according to body, and that it was inferted in the foul by him, in the fame manner 
as harmonic reafons. Nor again, does he reprefent the god fafhioning and generating 
time in the foul, inthe fame manner as he fays the Divinity fabricated the whole of a 
corporeal nature within the fou!, that the foul might be the defpot and governor of it ; 
but having difcourfed concerning the effence, harmony, power, motions, ard all various 
knowledges of tke foul, he produces the effence of time, as the guardian and meafurer 
of all thefe, and as that which a‘imilates them to paradigmatic principles For what be- 
nefit would arife from all mundane natures being well-conditioned, without a perpetual 
permanency of fubfifience ; and in imitating after a manner the idea of their paradigm, 
but not evolving to the utmoft of their power the whole of it, and in receiving partibly 


impartible intelligence? Hence the phiiofopher places a demiurgic cavfe and not foul 


ever the progreflion of time. a 


In the next place, looking to things themfelves, you may fay that if foul generéted 
time, it would not thus participate as being perfected by it; for that foul is perfected by 
time, and alfo meafured by it according to its energies, is not immanifeft, fince every 
thing which has nct the whole of its energy colleCively and at once, requires time to its 
perfection and reftoration, through which it collects its proper goad, which it was inca- 
pable of acquiring impartbly, and without the circulations of time. Hence, as we have 
before obierved, eternity and time are the meafures of the permanency and perfection 


of things; the former being the one fimpie comprehenfion of the intelligible unities, 
and 
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and the other the boundary and demiurgic mea‘ue of the more or lfs extend d porma- 
nency of the natures which procecd from thence. If, therefore, foul, aft r the fame 
manner with intelle&t and the gods, apprehended every obj2é of its knowl:dze by one 
proj2Cting energy, and always the fame, underftanding immutably, it might perhaps 
have generated time, but would not require time to its perfection. But fince it under- 
ftands tranfitively, and according to periods by which it becomes reftored to its priftina 
ftate, it is evidently dependant on time for the perfection of its cnergy. 

After this, it is requifite to underftand that inanimate natures alfo participate of time, 
and that they do not then only participate of it when they are born, in the fame manner 
as they participate of form and habit, but alfo when it appears that they are deprived of 
all life ; and this not in the fame manner, as they are even then faid to live, becaufe they 
are coordinated with wholes, and fympathize with the univerfe, but they alfo peculiarly 
and effentially participate of a certain time, fo far as they are inanimate, continually 
diffolving as far as to perfect corruption. To which we may add, that fince the muta- 
tions, motions and refts pertaining to fouls and bodies, and, in fhort, all fuch things as 
rank among oppofites in mundane affairs, are meafured by time, it is requifite that time 
fhould be exempt from all thefe; for that which is participated by many things, and 
thefe'diffimilar, being one and the fame, and always prefubfifting by itfelf, is participated 
by them conformably to this mode of fubfiftence ; and {till further, being in all things, 
it is every where impartible, fo that it is every where one thing, impartible according to 
numler, and the peculiarity of no one of the things which are faid to fubfift according 
to it. ` And this Ariftotle alfo perceiving, demonftrates that there is fomething incor- 
poreal and impartible in divifible natures, and which is every where the fame, meaning 
by this the zow in time. Further ftill, time not being eff2nce, but an accident, it would 
not thus indicate a demiurgic power, fo as to produce fome things perpetually in genera- 
tion, or becoming to be, but others with a more temporal generated fubfitence; and. 
fome things more flowly proceeding to being than thefe, but fwifter than more imbecil. 
natures ; at the fame time diflributing to all things an accommodated and proper measure 
of permanency in beings. But if time is a demiurgic effence, it will not be the whole 
foul, nor a part of foul; for the conception of foul is different from that of time, and 
each is the caufe of different and not of the fame things. For foul imparts life, and 
moves all things, and hence the world, fo far as it approaches to foul, is filled with life, 
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and participates of motion ; but time excites fabrications to their perfection, and is the 
fapplier of meafure and a certain perpetuity to wholes. It will not, therefore, be fubor- 
dinate to foul, fince foul participates of it, if not effentially, yet according to its tranfi- 
tive energies. For the fou! of the univerfe is faid to energize inceflantly, and to live in- 


telletually through the whole of time. It remains, therefore, that time is an effence, 


aud not fecondary to that of foul. In fhort, if eternity were the progeny of intellect, 
or were a certain intellectual power, it would be neceffary to fay that time alfo is fomething 
of this kind pertaining to foul: but if eternity is the exempt meafure of the multitude 
of intelligibles, and the comprehenfion of the perpetuity and perfection of all things, 
muft not time alfo have the fame relation to foul and the animaftic order? So that time 
will differ from eternity, inthe fame manner as all proceeding natures from their abiding 
caufes. For eternity exhibits more tranfcendency with refpeét to the things meafured 
by it than fime, fince the former comprehendsin an exempt manner the effences and the 
unities of intelligibles; but the latter does not meafure the effences of the firft fouls, as 
being rather coordinated and generated together with them. Intelligibles alfo are more 
united with eternity than mundane natures with time. The union indeed of the former is 
fo vehement, that fome of the more contemplative philofophers have confidered eternity 
to be nothing elfe than one total intellect ; but no wife man would be willing to confider 
time as the fame with the things exiiting in time, through the abundant feparation and 
difference between the two. 

If then time is neither any thing belonging to motion, nor an attendant on the exergy 
of foul, nor, in fhort, the offspring of foul, what will it be? For perhaps it is not fufh- 
cient to fay that it is the meafure of mundane natures, nor to enumerate the goods of 
which it is the caufe, but to the utmoft of our power we fhould endeavour to apprehend 
its idiom. May we not therefore fay, fince its effence is moft excellent, perfective of 
foul, and prefent to all things, that it is an intelle€t, not only abiding but alfo fubfifting 
in motion? Abiding indeed according to its inward energy, and by which it is truly 
eternal, but being moved according to its externally proceeding energy, by which it 
becomes the boundary of all tranfition. For eternity poffeffing the abiding, both ac- 
‘cording to'its inward energy, and that which it exerts to things eternal, time being af- 
fimilated to it according to the former of thefe energies, becomes feparated from it ac- 
cording to the latter, abiding and being moved. And as with refpeét to the effence of 
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the foul, we fay that it is intelligible, and at the fame time generated, partibl>, antl at 
the fame time impartible, and are no otherwif able perfeétly to apprehend its middle 
nature than by employing after a manner oppofitcs, what wonder is there if, perceiving 
the nature of time to be partly immovable and partly fubfifting in motion, we, or 
rather not we, but prior to us, the philofopher, through zbe eternal, fhould indicate its 
intelleual monad abiding in famenefs, and through Ze moveable its externally pro- 
ceeding energy, which is participated by foul and the whole world ? For we muft not 
think that the expreffion she eternal fimply indicates that time is the image of cternity, 
for if this were the cafe, what would have hindered Plato from directly faying that it is 
the iiaze, and not the eternal image of eternity ? But he was willing to indicate this very 
thing, that time has an eternal nature, but not in fuch a manner as animalitfelf is faid to 
be eternal: for that is eternal both in effence and energy ; but timeis partly eternal, and 
partly, by its external gift, moveable. Hence theurgifts call it eternal, and Plato very 
properly denominates it not only fo ; for one thing is alone moveable, both effenually and 
according to the participants of it, being alone the caufe of motion, as foul, and hence it 
alene moves itfelf and other things: but another thing is alone immovable, preferving 
itfelf without tranfition, and being the caufe to other things of a perpetual fubfiftence 
after the fame manner, and to moveable natures through foul. Itis neceffary, therefore, 
that the medium between thefe two extremes fhould be that which, both according to 
its own nature, and the gifts which it imparts to others, is immovable and at the fame 
time moveable, effentially immovable indeed, but moved in its participants. But a 
thing of this kind is time; hence time is truly, fo far as it is confidered in itfelf, im- 
movable, but fo far as it is in its participants, it is moveable, and fubfifts together with 
them, unfolding itfelf into them. It is therefore eternal, and a monad, and cente: efen- 
tially, and according to its own abiding energy ; but it is, at the fame time, continuous 
and number, and a circle, according to its proceeding and being participated. Hence 
it is a certain proceeding intellect, eftablifhed indeed in eternity, and on this account 
is faid to be eternal. For it would not otherwife contribute to the affimilation of 
mundane natures to more perfed paradigms, unlefs it were itfelf previoufly fufpended 
from them. But it proceeds and abundantly flows into the things which are guarded 
by it. Whence I think the chief of theurgifts celebrate time as a god, as Julian in the 
feventh of the Zones, and venerate it by thefe names, through which it is unfolded in 
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its participants; caufing fome things to be older, and others to be younger, and 
leading all things in a circle. Time, therefore, poffefling a certain intell2étual nature, 
circularly leads according to number, both its other participants and fouls. For time is 
eternal, not in effence only, but alfo in its inward energy; but fo far as it is participated 
by externals, it is alone moveable, coextending and harmonizing with them the gift 
which it imparts. But every foul is tranfitively moved, both according to its inward 
and external energies, by the latter of which it moves bodies. And it appears to me 
that thofe who thus denominated time coos, had this conception of its nature, and 
were therefore willing to call it as it were yopevovrog vous, an intelled moving in meafure; 
but dividing the words perhaps for the fake of concealment, they called it o,oves. 
Perhaps too, they gave it this appellation becaufe it abides, and is at the fame time 
moved in meafure; by one part of itfelf abiding, and by the other proceeding with 
meafured motion. By the conjunction, therefore, of both thefe, they fignify the 
wonderful and demiurgic nature of this god. And it appears, that as the demiurgus 
being intellectual began from intelleé& to adorn the univerfe, fo time being itfelf fuper- 
mundane, began from foul to impart perfection. For that time is not only mundane, 
but by a much greater priority fupermundane, is evident; fince as eternity is to animal 
itfelf, fo is time to this world, which is animated and illuminated by intellect, and 
wholly an image of animal itfelf, in the fame manner as time of eternity. 

Time, therefore, while it abides, moves in meafure; and through its abiding, its 
meafured motions are infinite, and are reftored to their priftine ftate. For moving in 
meafure, the firft of intelleéts about the whole fabrication of things, fo far as it per- 
petually fubfifts after the fame manner, and is intelle&t according to effence, it is faid 
to be eternal; but fo far as it moves in meafure, it circularly leads fouis, and natures, 
and bodies, and, in fhort, periodically reftores them to their priftine condition. For 
the world is moved indced, as participating of foul; but it is moved in an orderly 
manner, becaufe it participates of intellect ; and it is moved periodically with a motion 
from the fame to the fame, imitating the permanency of the intellect which it contains, 
through the refemblance of time to eternity. And this it is to make the world more 
fimilar to its paradigm; viz. by reftoring it to one and the fame condition, to affimilate 
it to that which abides in one, through the circulation according to time. From thefe 
things alfo, you have all the caufes of time according to Plato; the demiurgus indeed, 
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as the fabricative caufe; eternity as the paradigm; and the end the circulation of the 
things moved to that which is one, according to periods. For in confequence of not 
abiding in one, it afpires after that which is one, that it may partake of te cne, which 
is the fame with the good. For it is evident that the progreffion of things is not one, and 
in a right line, infinitely extended as it were both ways, but is bounded and circum- 
{cribed, moving in meafuré about the father of wholes, and the monad of time infinitely 
evolving all the ftrength of fabrication, and again returning to its priftine ftate. For 
whence are the participants of time enabled to rcturn to their priftine condition, unlefs 
that which is participated poffeffed this power and peculiarity of motion? Time, there- 
fore, the firit of things which are moved, circulating according to an energy proceed- 

ing to externals, and returning to its priftine ftate, after all the evolution of its power, 
-thus alfo reftores the periods of other things to their former condition. By the whole 
progreffion of itfelf indeed, it circularly leads the foul which firft participates of it; 
but by certain parts of itfelf, it leads round other fouls and natures, the celeftial revolu- 
tions, and among things laft, the whole of generation: for in confequence of time 
circulating all things circulate ; but the circles of different natures are fhorter and longer. 
For again, if the demiurgus himfelf made time to be a moveable image of eternity, and 
gave it fubfiftence according to his intelleétion about eternity, it is neceflary that what 
is moveable in time, fhould be circular and moved in meafure, that it may not apoftatize 
from, and may evolve the intelligence of the father about eternity. For, in fhort, fince 
that which is moveable in time is comprehenfive of all motions, it is requifite that it 
fhould be bounded much prior to the things which are meafured by it: for not that 
which is deprived of meafure, but the firt meafure, meafures things; as neither does 
infinity bound, but the firft bound. But time is moved, neither according to foul, nor 
according to nature, nor according to that which is corporeal and apparent; fince its 
motions would thus be divifible, and not comprehenfive of wholes. It would likewife 
thus participate of irregularity, either more or lefs, and its motions would be indigent 
of time. For all of them are beheld in time, and not in progreffion, as thofe which 
are the meafures of wholes, but in a certain quality of life, or lation, or paffion. But 
the motion’ of time is a pure and invariable progreffion, equal and fimilar, and the fame. 
For it is exempt both from regular and irregular motions. and is fimilarly prefent to both, 


hot receiving any alteration through the motions themfelves being changed, but remain- 


ing 
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ing the fame feparate from all inequality, being energetic and reftorative of whole 
motions according to nature, of which alfo it is the meafure. It alfo fubfifts unmingled 
with the natures which it meafures, according to the idiom of its intellectual energy, 
but proceeds trantitively, and according to the peculiarity of felf-motion. And in this 
refpect, indeed, it accords with the order of foul, but is inherent in the things which are 
bounced and perfected by it according to a primary caufe of nature. It is not however 
fimilar in all refpects to any one thing. For in a certain refpe& it is neceffary that the 
meafure of wholes fhould be fimilar to all things, and be allied to all things, but yet 
not be the fame with any one of the things meafured. 

The motion, therefore, of time proceeds evolving and dividing impartible and abid- 
ing power, and caufing it to appear partible; being as it were a certain number, divi- 
fibly receiving all the farms of the monad, and reverting and circulating to itfelf. For 
thus the motion of time proceeding according to the meafures in the temporal monad 
conjoins the end with the beginning, and this infinitely; poffefiing indeed itfelf a 
divine order, not arranged as the philofopher Jamblichus alfo fays, but that which. 
erranges ; nor ancrder which is attendant on things precedent, but which is the primary 
leader of effes. ‘This motion is alio at the fame time meafured, not indeed from any 
thing endued with interval, for it would be ridiculous to fay that things which have a 
more antient nature and dignitv, are meafured by things fubordinate, but it is meafured 
from the temporal monad alone, which its progreffion is faid to evolve, and by a much 
greater priority from the demiurgus, and from eternity itfelf. With relation to eternity, 
therefore, which is perfe&ly immovable, time is faid to be moveable ; juft as if fome one 
fhould fay that foul is divifible about bodies, when confidered with relation to inteflec, 
not that it is this alone, but that when compared with intelleé, it may appear to be fuch, 
though when compared with a divifible effence, it is indivifible. Time, therefore, is 
moveable not in itfelf, but according to the participation from it which appears in motions, 
and by which they are meafured and bounded; juft as if it fhould be faid that foul is 
divifible about bodies, fo far as there is a certain divifible participation of it about thefe 
of which it comprehends the caufe. For thus alfo time is moveable, as poffeffiu.g the 
caufe of the energy externally proceeding from it, and which is divifibly apparent in 
motions, and is feparated together with them. As motions, therefore, become temporal 
through participation, fo time is moveable, through being participated by motions. 

P. 499. 
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P. 499. Whatever ideas, therefore, intellett perceived Ly the dianoctic energy in animal 
ifelf, Se. 


The demiurgic wholenefs, fays Proclus * (p. 266), weaves parts in conjunction with 
wholes, numbers with monads, and makes every part of the univerfe to be a world, 
and caufes a whole and a univerfe to fubfift in a part. For the world is allotted this 
from its fimilitude to animal itfelf, becaufe animal itfelf_is an entire monad and number, 
an all-perfect intelligible intellect, and a plenitude of intelligible caufes, which it 
generated fo as to abide eternally in itfelf. For there is one multitude which abides 
in caufes, and another which proceeds and is diftributed ; fince the demiurgus himfelf 
alfo gives fubfiftence to fome genera of gods in himfelf, and produces others from 
himfelf, into fecondary and third orders. His father Saturn likewife generates fome 
divinities as paradigmatic caufes of fabrication abiding in himfelf, and others as demiur- 
gic caufes coordinated with wholes. And the grandfather of Jupiter, Heaven, contains 
fome divinities in, and feparates others from himfelf. Theologifts alfo manifeft thefe 
things by myftic names, fuch as concealment, abforption, and the being educated by Fate. 
But by a great priority to thefe, intelligible intellect, the father of wholes, gene- 
rates fome caufes, and unfolds them into light, in himfelf, but produces others from 
himfelf ; containing within his own comprehenfions, fuch as are uniform, whole, and 
all-perfect, but producing through difference into other orders fuch as are multiplied 
and divided. Since therefore every paternal order gives fubfiftence to things after this 
manner, this world, which is an imitation of the intelligible orders, and is elevated to 

‘them, very properly contains one allnefs prior to partial animals, and another, that 
which receives its completion from them, and together with the former receives the 
latter, that it may be moft fimilar both to the demiurgic and paradigmatic caufe. 

With refpeét to animal itfelf, we have before faid what it is according to our opinion, 


and we fhall alfo now fay, that of the intelligible extent, one thing is the higheft, united 


* The beginning of the Commentary on this part of the Timzus is unfortunately wanting in the original ; 
and by a strange confusion, the words xz: 9 z¢s74, which there form the beginning, are. connected with 
the comment on the preceding text, which comment is also imperfect; and what is still mote strange, the 
part which is wanting to the completion of this preceding comment is to be found in p. 270, beginniog in 
the words ro ĝe ovrws, line 11. 
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and occult; another is the power of this, proceeding, and at the fame time abiding ; and 
another, that which unfolds itfelf through energy, and exhibits the intelligible multi- 
tude which it contains. Of thefe alfo, the firft is intelligible being, the fecond intelli- 
gible life, and the third intelligible intellect. Animal itfelf, however, cannot be the firft 
being: for multitude is not there, nor the tetrad of ideas, but through its finglenefs and 
ineffable union it is called cxe by Plato. And, in fhort, animal itfelf is faid to participate 
of eternity, but the firft being participates of nothing, unlefs fome one fhould fay it par- 
ticipates of she one, which is itfelf a thing in every refpect deferving confideration. For 
may we not fay that what is above being itfelf, is even more excellent than this appella- 
tion the one? But that is primarily ove, which is not fuch according to participation. 
Animal itfelf, therefore, cannot be being itfelf, through the above-mentioned caufes. 
Neither can it be intelligible life: for animal is fecondary to life, and is faid to be animal 
by a participation of life. In fhort, if animal itfelf were the fecond, eternity would be 
being; but this is impoflible: for being itfelf is one thing, and eternal being another ; the 
former being the monad of being, and the latter the duad, having the ever connected 
with being. Befides the former is the caufe of being to all things, but the latter, of their 
permanency according to being. If therefore animal itfelf is neither the one being, nor 
teing itfelf, nor that which is immediately pofterior to this, for eternity is this. being 
intelligible power, infinite life, and wholenefs itfelf, according to which every divine 
nature is at once a whole; fince this is the cafe, animal itfelf muft be the remaining third. 
For animal itfelf muft neceffarily in a certain refpe&t be intelle&t, fince the image of it 
entirely fubfifts with fenfe, but fenfe is the image of intellect ; fo that in that which is i 
primarily animal, intellect will be primarily inherent. If therefore it is fecondary to- 
life, it muft neceffarily fubfift according to intelligible intellect : for being intelligible, 
and an animal, as Plato fays, the moft beautiful of intelligibles, and only begotten, it 
will poffefs this order. Hence animal itfelf is intelligible intelle, comprehending the 
intelleftual orders of the gods in itfelf, of which alfo it is collective, unific, and per- 
felive, being the moft beautiful boundary of intelligibles, unfolding their united and 
unknown caufe to intellectual natures, exciting itfelf to all-various ideas and powers, and 
producing all the fecondary orders of the gods. Hence alfo Orpheus calls it the god 
Phanes, as unfolding into light the intelligible unities, and afcribes to him the forms of 
animals, becaufe the fir caufe of intelligible animals fhines forth in him ; and muttiform 
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ideas, becaufe he primarily comprehends intelligible ideas. He alfo calls him the key of 
intelleé?, becaufe he bounds the whole of an intelligible effence, and conneétedly contains 
intellectual life. To this mighty divinity the demiurgus of the univerfe is elevated, be- 
ing himfelf, indeed, as we have before faid, intellect, but an #urellectual intellect, and 
particularly the caufe of intellect. Hence he is faid to behold animal itfelf: for to behold 
is the peculiarity of the intelle€tual gods ; fince the sheologi/# * alfo denominates intclli- 
gible intellect eyele/s. Concerning this intellect therefore he fays, 


Love, eyeless, rapid, feeding in his breast, 


For the objeét of his energy is intelligible. But the demiurgus being intellect, is not 
a participated intelle& ¢, that he may be the demiurgus of wholes, and that he may be 
able to look to animal itfelf. But being imparticipable, he is truly intelle€tual intellect. 
And, indeed, through fimple intelligence, he is conjoined with the intelligible, but 
through various intelligence, he haftens to the generation of fecondary natures. Plato, 
therefore, calls his intelligence vifion, as being without multitude, and as fhining with in- 
telligible light ; but he denominates his fecond energy dianoésic, as proceeding through 
fimple intelligence to the generation of demiurgic works. And Plato indeed fays, that 
he /ooks to animal itfelf; but Orpheus, that he /eaps to and ab/orbs it, Night t pointing it 
out to him: for through this goddefs, who is both intelligible and intellectual, intellec- 
tual intelle& is conjoined with the intelligible. You muft not however on this account 
fay, that the demiurgus looks to that which is external to himfelf: for this is not lawful 
„to him; but that being converted to himfelf, and to the fountain of ideas which he 
rontains, he is alfo conjoined with the monad of the all-various orders of forms. For 
fince we fay that our foul by looking to itfelf knows all things, and that things 
prior are not external to it, how is it poffible that the demiurgic intellect, by underftand- 
ing itfelf, fhould notin a far greater degree furvey the intelligible world? For animal 
itfelf is alfo contained in him, though not monadically, but according to a certain divine 


number. Hence he is faid by theologifts, as we kave obferved, to abforb the intelligible 


* Viz. Orpheus. 
+ Viz. he is not an intellect consubsistent with soul. 
t Night subsists at the summit of that divine order which is denominated intelligible, and at the same 


time intellectual. 
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god, being himfelf intelleCtual, in confequence of containing the whole of an intelligible 
effence, formal divifions, and the intelligible number, which Plato indicating denomi- 
nates the ideas of the demiurgus, /uch and fo many, by the former. of thefe appellations 
manifefting the idioms of caufes, and by the latter, /eparation according to number. 

If thefe things then fubfift after this manner, it is not proper to place an infinity of 
forms in intelligibles : for that which is definite is more allied to principles than the inde- 
finite ; and firft natures are always more contracted in quantity, but tranfcend in power 
natures pofterior to and proceeding from them. Nor muft we fay with fome, that ani- 
mal itfelf is feparate from the demiurgus, thus making the intelligible to be external to 
intelle&t: for we do not make that which is feen fubordinate to that which fees, that it 
may be external, but we affert that it is prior toit: and more divine intelligibles are un- 
derftood by fuch as are more various, as being contained in them; fince our foul alfo 
entering into itfelf, is faid to difcover all things, divinity and wifdom, as Socrates afferts. 
Animal itfelf therefore is prior and not external to the demiurgus. And there indeed 
all things fubfit totally and intelligibly, but in the demiurgus intellectually and feparately : 
for in him the definite caufes of the fun and moon prefubfift, and not one idea alone of 
the celeftial gods, which gives fubfiftence to all the celeftial genera. Hence the Oracles 
affert *, that his demiurgic energies burft about the bodies of the world like fwatms of 
bees: for a divine intellect evolves into every demiurgic multitude the so/al feparation of 
thefe energies in intellect. 


P. 499.— But thefe ideas are four, Fee 
( 


As with refpeét to demiurgic intelligence, a monad is the leader of intellectual mul- 
titude, and as with refpe& to paradigm, unical form fubfifts prior to number, in like man- 
ner difcourfe, the interpreter of divine concerns, fhadowing forth the nature of the things 
of which it is the meflenger, firft receives the whole of the thing known collectively, 
and according to enthufialtic projection, but afterwards expands that which is convolved, 
unfolds the one intelligence through arguments, and divides that which is united ; con- 
formably to the nature of things, at one time interpreting their union, and at another 
their feparation, fince it is neither naturally adapted, nor is able to comprehend both 


* Viz, The Chaldxan Oracles. See the Parmenides. 
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thefe at once. Agreeably to this, the difcourfe of Plato firft divinely unfolds the whole 
number of intelligible ideas, and afterwards diftributes into parts the progreflions which 
this number contains.: for there intelligible multitude is apparent, where the firft monads 
of ideas fubfift. And that this is ufual with Plato we have before abundantly fhown. 
Defcending therefore from words to things, let us in the firt place fee what this tetrad 
itfelf of ideas is, and whence this number originates, and in the next place what the 
four ideas are, and how they fubfiftin animal itfelf, whether fo as that its all perfect na- 
ture receives its completion from thefe, or after fome other manner, for by thus pro- 
ceeding we fhall difcover the divinely intellectual conception of Plato. It is neceffary,. 
however, again to recur to the above-mentioned demonttrations, in which we faid that the 
firft, united, and moft fimple intelligible effence of the gods, proceeding fupernally from 
the unity of unities, but according to a cerfain mode which is ineffable and incomprehen- 
fible by all things, one part of this effence ranks as the firft, is occult and paternal; but 
another part ranks as the fecond, and is the one power, and incomprehenfible meafure- 
of wholes ; and the third part is that which has proceeded into energy and all various 
powers, and is at the fame time both paternal and fabricative.. The firft of thefe alfo is 
a monad, becaufe it is the fummit of the whole intelligible extent, and the fountain and 
caufe of divine numbers ; but the fecond is a duad, for it both abides and proceeds as in 
intelligible genera, and has the ever connected with being; and the third is the tetrad 
which is now inveftigated, which receives all the occult caufe of the monad, and unfolds 
in itfelf its unproceeding power. For fuch things as fubfift in the monad primarily, and 
with unproceeding union, the tetrad exhibits in a divided manner, now feparated accord- 
ing to number, and a production into fecondary natures. But fince the third poflefles 
an order adapted to it, yet alfo entirely participates of the caufes prior to itfclf, it is not 
only the tetrad, but befides this which is ftill greater, as a monad it is allotted a pater- 
nal, and as a duad a fabricative and prolific tranfcendency. So far therefore as it is 
ealled animal itfelf, it is the monad of the nature of all animals, intellectual, vital, and 
corporeal; but fo far as it comprehends at the fame time the male and female nature, it is 
a duad ; for thefe fubfift in an appropriate manner in all the orders of animals, in one 
way in the gods, in another in demons, and in another in mortals; but fo far as from 
this duad, it gives fubfiftence to the four ideas of animals in itfelf, it is a tetrad; for the 
fourfold fabrication of things proceeds according to thefe ideas, and the firft productive 
caule 
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caufe of wholes is the tetrad. Plato therefore teaching this tetradic power of the para- 
digm, and the moft unical ideas of mundane natures, fays, that they are four, compre- 
hended in one animal itfelf. For there is one idea there, animal itfelf; and there is alfo 
a duad, viz. the female and the male, or, according to Plato, poffefling genera and fpecies : 
for he calls two of the ideas genera, viz. the intelleCtual and the air-wandering, but the 
other two fpecies, as being fubordinate to thefe. There is alfo a tetrad; and as far as to 
this, intelligible forms proceed into other produétive principles according to a different 
aumber. For according to every order there is an appropriate number, the lefler com- 
prehending more total ideas, but the more multiplied number fuch as are more partial ; 
fince more divine natures being contracted in quantity, poffefs a tranfcendency of power ; 
and the forms of fecond natures are more multiplied than thofe prior to them; fuch as 
are intelleftual more than intelligibles, fupermandane than intelle€tual, and mundane 
than fupermundane forms. Thefe then are the forms which proceed to an ultimate diftri- 
bution, juft as intelligibles receive the higheft union: for all progreffion diminifhes power 
and increafes multitude. If therefore Timzeus difcourfed about a certain intelle€tual or- 
der, he would have mentioned another number, as for inftance the hebdomadic or deca- 
dic; but fince he {peaks about the intelligible caufe of ideas, and which comprehends 
all fuch animals as are intelligible, he fays that the firft ideas are four. For there the 
tetrad fubfifts proceeding from the intelligible monad, and filling the demiurgic decad. 
For “ divine number, according to the Pythagorean hymn upon it, proceeds from the 
retreats of the undecaying monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad, which produces the 
mother of all things, the univerfal recipient, vencrable, placing a boundary about all things, 
undeviating and unwearied, which both immortal gods and earth-born men call the 
facred decad *.” Here the uniform and occult caufe of beingt is called the undecaying 
monad, and the retreats of the monad: but the manifeftation of intelligible multitude, 
which the duad fubfifting between the monad and tetrad unfolds, is denominated the 
divine tetrad ; and the world itfelf receiving images of all the divine numbers, fupernally 
imparted to it, is the decad: for thus we may underftand thefe verfes looking to the 
fabrication of the world. And thus much concerning this tetrad. 


> The last linc of these verses, viz. abavxros Te bisi, ua ynyevesis avOswrot, is not in Proclus, but is added 
from the Commentaries of Syrianus on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, where alone it is to be found, 
3 Viz. The summit of the intclligible triad, or superessentiul being, 
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In the next place, let us confider what the four idcas are, and what are the things to 
which they give fubfiftence: for there are different opinions concerning this, fome efpe- 
cially regarding the words of Plato, afferting that the progreffion is into gods, and the 
mortal genera, but others looking to things, that it is into gods, and the 
genera fuperior to man, becaufe thefe fubfift prior to mortals, and it is neceffary that the 
demiurgus fhould not immediately produce mortals from divine natures. Others again 
conjoin both thefe, and follow what is written in the Epinomis, that gods fubfift in the 
heavens, demons in the air, demigods in water, and men and other mortal animals in 
theearth. Such then being the diverfity of opinion among the interpreters, we admire 
indeed the lovers of things, but we fhall endeavour to follow our leader*. Hence we 
fay that the celeftial genus of gods comprehends all the ce/e/tial genera, whether they are 
divine, angelic, or demoniacal ; but the air-wandering, all fuch as are arranged in the air, 
whether gods, or their attendant demons, or mortal animals that live in the air. Again, 
that the aquatic comprehends all the genera that are allotted water, and thofe natures 
that are nourifhed in water; and the pedeftrial, the animals that are diftributed about 
the earth, and that fubfift and grow in the earth. For the demiurgus is at once the 
caufe of all mundane natures, and the common father of all things, generating the di- 
vine and dzemoniacal genera by and through himfelf alone, but delivering mortals to the 
junior gods, as they are able proximately to generate them. ‘The paradigm alfo is not 
the caufe of fome, but by no means of other animals, but it poffeffes the moft total caufes 
of all things. 

It is alfo requifite to confider the propofed words in an appropriate manner, according 
to every order ; as, for inftance, the genus of gods arranged in the heavens, in one way,- 
in thofe that are properly called gods, and in another, in the genera more excellent than 
man. For we fay that there are celeftial angels, daemons, and heroes, and that all thete 
are called gods, becaufe the divine idiom has dominion over their effential peculiarity. 
Again, we muft confider the winged and air-wandering in one way ia the aérial 
gods, in another in demons, and in another in mortals- For that which is intelleffual 
in the gods, is denominated winged; that which is providential, air-cvandering, as per- 
vading through all the {phere of the air, and connectedly containing the whole of it. But 
in demons, the winged fignifies rapidity of energy ; and the air-wandering indicates their 


being every where prefent, and proceeding through all things without impediment. 


* Viz. Syrianus, the preceptor of Proclus, 
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And in mortals, the winged manifefis the motion through one organ of thofe natures 
that alone employ the circular motion; but zbe air-wandering, the all-various motion 
through bodies: for nothing hinders partial fouls that live in the air from pervading 
through it. Again, the aquatic in divine natures, indicates a government infeparable 
from water: and hence the oracle calls thefe gods water-walkers*; but in the genera 
attendant on the gods, it fignifies that which is connettive of a moift nature. And in- 
deed the pedeftrial, mone place, fignifies that which connettedly contains.the laft feat of 
things, and proceeds through it, in the fame manner as she terreffrial, that which ftably 
rules over this feat, and is perfective of it through all-various powers and lives; but in 
another place it fignities the government at different times of different parts of the earth, 
through an appropriate motion. And thus much concerning the names. 
But from thefe things it may be inferred that intelligible animal itfelf is entirely dif- 
ferent from animal itfelf in the demiurgus; fince the former has not definite ideas of 
mortal animals. For the demiurgus wifhing to affimilate what the world contains to 
every thing in himfelf, produced mortal animals, that he might make the world all-per- 
fect ; but he comprehends the definite ideas of thefe, producing them from the immor- 
tal genëra. He knows therefore mortal animals, and it is evident that he knows them 
formally; and he thinks fit that the junior gods, looking to him, and not to animal itfelf, 
fhould fabricate them, in confequence of containing in himfelf feparately the ideas of mor- 
tals and immortals. In animal itfelf, therefore, with refpeét to the aérial, or aquatic, 
or terreftrial, there was one idea of each of thefe, the caufe of all aérial, aquatic, or pe- 
deftrial animals, but they are divided in the demiurgus ; and fome are formal compre- 
henfions of immortal aérial, and others of mortal aérial animals; and after the fame 
manner with refpect to the aquatic and terreftrial genera. The formal multitude there- 
fore in animal itfelf, is not the fame with that in the demiurgus, as may be inferred from 
thefe arguments. 
We may alfo fee that Plato makes a divifion of thefe genera into monad and triad, 
(oppofing the fummit of the celeftial genus to the total gencra,) and into two duads. For 
he der.ominates the celeftial and winged, genus, but the aquatic and pedeftrial, fpecies; the 


* Here, also by an unaccountable mistake, all that follows after the word idacCaryeas, water-walkers, 
which is in p. 270, and which ought immediately to follow this word, begins near the bottom of p. 272, at 
the words evi Se Twy evopcvay, &e. 
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latter poffeffing an order fubordinate to the former, in the fame manner as fpecics to 
genus. Itis likewife requifite to obferve that he omits the region of fire in thefe, becaufe 
the divine genus comprehends the fummit of fire. For of fublunary bodies, fire has not 
any proper region, but fubfifts according to mutation alone, always requiring the nou- 
rifhment of air and water. For its proper place, as fire, is on high: but neither is it 
there, fince it would be feen, being naturally vifrbl2; nor can it arrive thither, being ex- 
tinguifhed by the furrounding air, which is difimilar to it. If, therefore, it is requifite 
that there fhguld be a wholenefs of fire, and that poffeffing a form it fhould be fomewhere, 
and not alone confit in being generated, and if there is no fuch fire under the moon, fire 
will alone fubfift in the heavens, abiding fuch as it is, and always poflefling its proper 
place. For a motion upwards * is not the property of fire when fubfifting according to 
nature, but is alone peculiar to fire when fubfifting contrary to nature. Thus alfo the 
SacRED Discourse of the Chaldzans conjoins things aérial with the lunar ratlings, 
attributing to fire the celeftial region, according to a divifion of the elements in the 
world. For the fire in generation is a certain defluxion of the celcftial fire, and is in the 
cavitics-of the other elements. There is not however a fphere of fire by itfelf, but the 
fummit of air imitates the purity of fupernal fire. And we denominate this fubiunary 
fire, and call the region under the heavens the place of fire: for this is moft fimilar to 
the celeftia! profundity, as the termination of air is to water, which is grofs and dark. 
But you fhould not wonder if the moft attenuated and pure fire will be in the fummits 
of air, as the moft grofsand turbid is inthe bofom of the earth; not making this pure 
fire to be a wholenefs different from the whole air, but confidering it, being moft attenu- 
ated, as carricd in the pores of the air, which are moft narrow. Hence it is not fecn 
through two caufes; from not being diftin& from the air, and from confifting of the 
fmaileft parts: fo that it does not refift our fight in the fame manner as the light of vifi- 
ble objects. True fire, therefore, fubfifts in the heavens; but of fublunary fire, that 
which is moft pure, is in the air proximate to the celeftial regions, which Plato in the 
courle of this Dialogue calls ether ; and that which is moft grofs, is contained in the re- 
ceffes of the carth. 

* Agrceably to this, Plotinus obscrves, that every body, when in its proper piace, is either at rest, or 
moves circularly. 
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ifland bore mild and dry fruits, fuch as we ufe for food, and of which we 
make bread, (aliment of this kind being denominated by us leguminous,) 
together with fuch meats, drinks, and ointments, as trees afford. Here, 
likewiie, there were trees, whofe fruits are ufed for the fake of {port aud 
pleafure, and which it is difficult to conceal ; together with fuch dainties as 
are ufed as the remedies of fatiety, and are grateful to the weary. All thele 
an ifland which once exifted, bore facred, beautiful, and wonderful, and in 
infinite abundance. The inhabitants, too, receiving all thefe from the earth, 
conftructed temples, royal habitations, ports, docks, and all the reft of the 
region, difpofiug them in the following manner :—In the firft place, thofe 
who refided about the antient metropolis united by bridges thofe zones of 
the fea which we before mentioned, and made a road both to the external 
parts and to the royal abode. But the palace of the king was from the firft 
immediately raifed in this very habitation of the God and their anceftors. 
This being adorned by one perfon after another in continued fucceffion, the 
latter of each always furpaffing the former in the ornaments he beftowed, 
the palace became at length aftonifhingly large and beautiful. For they dug 
a trench as far as to the outermoit zone, which commencing from the fea 
extended three acres in breadth, and fifty ftadia in length. And that thips 
might fail from this fea to that zone as a port, they enlarged its mouth, fo 
that it might be fufficient to receive the largeft veffels. They likewife divided 
by bridges thofe zones of the earth which feparated the zones of the fea, fo 
that with one three-banked galley they might fail from one zone to the 
other ; and covered the upper part of the zones in fuch a manner that they 
might fail under them. For the lips of the zones of earth were higher 
than the fea. But the greateft of thefe zones, towards which the fea directed 
its courfe, was in breadth three ftadia: the next in order was of the fame 
dimenfion. But, of the other two, the watery circle was in breadth two 
ftadia ; and that of earth was again equal to the preceding circle of water: 
but the zone which ran round the ifland in the middle was one ftadium in 
breadth, The ifland which contained the palace of the king was five ftadia 
in diameter. This, together with the zones, and the bridge which was 
every way an acre in breadth, they inclofed with a wall of ftone, and raifed 
towers and gates on the bridges according to the courfe of the fea. Stones, 
too, were dug out from under the ifland, on all fides of it, and from within 
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and without the zones: {ome of which were white, others black, and others. 
red: and thefe ftone quarries, on account of the cavity of the rock, afforded 
two convenient docks. With refpeét to the edifices, fome were of a fimple 
ftruéture, and others were raifed from ftones of different colours; thus by 
variety purfuing pleafure, which was allied to their nature. They likewife 
covered the fuperficies of the wall which inclofed the moft outward zone 
with brafs, ufing it for this purpofe as an ointment; but they covered the 
fuperficies of that wall which inclofed the interior zone with tin: and laftly, 
they covered that which inclofed the acropolis with orichalcum, which fhines 
with a fiery fplendour. 

The royal palace within the acropolis was conftruéted as follows:—In the 
middle of it there was a temple, difficult of accefs, facred to Clites and Nep- 
tune, and which was furrounded with an inclofure of gold. In this place 
affembling in the beginning, they produced the race of ten kings; and from the 
ten divifions of the whole region here colleéted every year, they performed 
feafonable facrifices to each. But the temple of Neptune was one ftadium 
in length, and three acres in breadth; and its altitude was commenfurate 
to its length and breadth. There was fomething, however, barbaric in its 
form. All the external parts of the temple, except the fummit, were co- 
vered with filver; for that was covered with gold. With refpedt to the 
internal parts, the roof was entirely formed from ivory, variegated with 
gold, filver, and orichalcum; but as to al! the other parts, fuch as the walls, 
pillars,and pavement, thefe were adorned with orichalcum. Golden ftatues, 
too, were placed in the temple; and the God himfelf was reprefented ftand- 
ing on a chariot, and governing fix-winged horfes; while, at the fame time, 
through his magnitude, he touched the roof with his head. An hundred 
Nereids upon dolphins were circularly difpofed about him; for at that time 
this was fuppofed to be the number of the Nereids. There were likewife 
many other ftatues of private perfons dedicated within the temple. Round the 
temple, on the outfide, ftood golden images of all the women and men that 
had decended from the ten kings: together with many other ftatues of kings 
and private perfons, which had been dedicated from the city, and from foreign 
parts that were in fubieétion to the Atlantic ifland. There was an altar, too, 
which accorded in magnitude and conftru€tion with the other ornaments of 
the temple; and in like manner, the palace was adapted to the magnitude 
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never wage war againft each other, and that all of them fhould give afit- 
ance if any perfon in fome one of their cities fhould endeavour to extirpate 
the royal race. And as they confulted in common refpe@ting war and other 
actions, in the fame manner as their anceftors, they affigned the empire to 
the Atlantic family. But they did not permit the king to put to death any 
of his kindred, unlefs it feemed fit to more than five out of the ten Kings. 
Such then being the power, and of fuch magnitude, at that time, in thofe 
places, Divinity transferred it from thence to thefe parts, as it is reported, on 
the following occafion., For many generations, the Atlantics, as long as the 
nature of the God was fufficient for them, were obedient to the laws, and 
benignantly affected toward a divine nature, to which they were allied. 
For they poffeffed true, and in every refpe€&t magnificent conceptions; and 
employed mildnefs in conjun@ion with prudence, both in thofe cafual cir- 
cumftances which are always taking place, and towards cach other. Hence, 
defpifing every thing except virtue, they confidered the concerns of the pre- 
fent life as trifling, and therefore eafily endured.them ; and were of opinion 
that abundance of riches and other poffeffions was nothing more than a 
burthen. Nor were they intoxicated by luxury, nor did they fall into error, 
in confequence of being blinded by incontinence ; but, being fober and vigi- 
lant, they acutely perceived that all thefe things were increafed through com- 
mon friendfhip, in conjunction with virtue; but that, by eagerly purfuing 
and honouring them, thefe external goods themfelves were corrupted, and, 
together with them, virtue and common friendthip were deftroyed. From 
reafoning of this kind, and from the continuance of a divine nature, all the 
particulars which we have previoufly difcufled, were increafed among them. 
But when that portion of divinity, or divine deftiny, which they enjoyed, 
vanifhed from among them, in confequence of being frequently mingled with 
much of a mortal nature, and human manners prevailed,—then, being no 
longer able to bear the events of the prefent life, they aéted in a diferaceful 
manner. Hence, to thofe who were capable of feeing, they appeared to be 
bafe characters, men who feparated things moft beautiful from fuch as are 
moft honourable: but by thofe who were unable to perceive the true life, 
which conduéts to felicity, they were confidered as then in the highcft 
degree worthy and bleffed, in confequence of being filled with an unjutt 
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defire of pofleffing, and tranfcending in power. But Jupiter, the God of 
Gods, who governs by law, and who is able to perceive every thing of this 
kind, when he faw that an equitable race was ina miferable condition, and 
was defirous of punifhing them, in order that by acquiring temperance they 
might poffefs more elegant manners, excited all the Gods to aflemble in 
their moft honourable habitation, whence, being feated as in the middle of 
the univerfe, he beholds all fuch things as participate of generation: and 
having affembled the Gods, he thus addreffed them: * * * * * * * ® & ¥ 
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